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PREFACE. 


I  HAVE  now  been  able  to  carry  out  the  design 
whicb  I  spoke  of  in  the  Prefaces  to  the  fifth  volume 
and  to  the  second  edition  of  the  fourth  volume  of 
my  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  work  out  in  detail  the  two  sides  of  the 
memorable  years  with  which  I  deal  in  these  volumes, 
their  deep  importance  for  general  and  specially  for 
constitutional  history,  and  their  rich  store  of  per- 
sonal and  local  narrative.  In  the  former  aspect,  I 
believe  I  may  claim  to  be  the  first  to  have  dealt  at 
length  with  the  history  of  Bishop  William  of  Saint- 
Calais,  a  history  of  deep  constitutional  importance 
in  itself,  and  more  important  still  with  reference  to 
the  career  of  Anselm.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  be 
able  to  show  that  it  was  not  Anselm,  but  Anselm's 
enemy,  who  was  the  first  to  appeal  from  an  English 
court  to  the  see  of  Home.  In  this  matter  I  have, 
I  trust,  brought  out  into  its  full  importance  a  piece 
of  history  which  has  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  been 
told  at  length  by  any  modem  writer,  though  Dr. 
Stubbs  has  shown  full  appreciation  of  its  consti- 
tutional bearings.     Of  less  importance,  but  still  more 
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novel,  is  the  mission  of  Abbot  Jeronto  to  England, 
to  which  I  have  never  seen  any  reference  in  any 
modem  writer  whatever.  With  regard  to  the  career 
of  Randolf  Flambard,  I  have  now  worked  out  more 
fuUy  many  points  which  have  been  already  spoken 
of  both  by  myself  and  by  Dr.  Stubbs ;  but  I  cannot 
claim  to  have  brought  forward  anything  of  great 
moment  that  is  absolutely  new. 

In  the  part  which  consists  of  military  and  other 
narrative,  I  have,  as  usual,  given  all  the  attention 
that  I  could  to  the  topography.  I  have  visited 
every  place  that  I  could,  and  1  have  generally  in 
so  doing  had  the  help  of  friends,  often  with  more 
observant  eyes  than  my  own.  I  must  specially  thank 
Mr.  James  Parker  for  his  help  in  Normandy  and 
Maine,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler  of  Durham  for  his 
help  in  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Northumberland, 
Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  in  Shropshire,  Mr.  F.  H.  Dickinson 
at  Dchester,  the  Rev.  William  Hunt  at  Bristol,  and 
the  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens  in  Sussex  and  Kent. 
I  have  also  to  thank  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
for  free  access  to  Arundel  castle,  and  M.  Henri 
Chardon  of  Le  Mans  for  much  valuable  help  in 
that  city.  And,  above  all,  I  must  again  thank  Mr. 
James  Parker  for  much  more  than  help  in  preparing 
the  maps  and  plans  which  illustrate  the  book. 
Without  him  they  could  not  have  been  done  at  all. 

In  North  Wales  and  in  some  parts  of  Normandy 
and  France  I  was  left  to  my  own  inquiries.  In 
South  Wales  I  made  no  particular  researches  for  this 
volume ;  but  I  hope  that  an  old-standing  knowledge 
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of  a  large  part  of  that  country  may  not  have  been 
useless-     Where  I  feel  a  real  deficiency  is  in  Hamp- 
shire,     I  could  not  have  made  any  minute  inquiries 
there  -without  delaying  the  publication  of  the  book 
for  many  montha     But  I  have  in  former  years  been 
at  Portchester,  and  I  have  seen  something  of  the 
Nev7   Forest.     And   I   feel  pretty  certain  that   no 
amount  of  local  research  can  throw  any  real  light 
on  the  death  of  William  fiufus,  unless  indeed  in  the 
way  of  showing  how  local  legends  grew  up.     But 
something  might  perhaps  be  done  more  minutely  to 
illustrate  the  landing  and  march  of  Duke  Robert 
in  iioi. 

On  this  last  point  the  place  of  the  conference 
between  Henry  and  Robert  is  satisfactorily  fixed  in 
the  new  text  of  Wace  published  by  Dr.  Andresen. 
I  did  not  come  across  his  volumes  till  most  of  the 
references  to  Wace  had  been  copied  and  printed 
from  the  edition  of  Pluquet.  But  in  the  course  of 
revision  I  was  able  in  some  cases  to  refer  to  Andresen 
also.  His  text  is  clearly  a  better  one  than  that  of 
Pluquet.  But  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  learned 
much  from  his  notes,  perhaps  from  the  singularly 
repukive  way  in  which  they  are  printed,  inother 
German  writer,  Dr.  Liebermann,  has  done  good  ser- 
vice  to  my  period  by  publishing  several  unpublished 
chronicle  to  which  I  have  often  referred.  Those  of 
Saint  Edmundsbury  are  of  very  considerable  local 
importance.  But  there  are  other  things  that  want 
printing.  I  hear  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Waters  that  there 
lurks  in  manuscript  a  cartulary  of  Colchester  Abbey, 
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which  contains  distinct  proof  that  Henry  the  First 
spoke  English  familiarly.  I  have  never  doubted  the 
fact,  which  has  always  seemed  to  me  as  clear  as 
anything  that  rested  on  mere  inference  can  be.  But 
it  is  something  to  know  that  there  is  direct  witneaa 
to  the  fact,  though  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if 
one  could  refer  to  that  witness  for  oneself  In  the 
story,  as  told  me  by  Mr.  Waters,  a  document  partly 
in  English  is  produced  in  the  King's  presence ;  the 
clerk  in  whose  hands  it  is  put  breaks  down  at  the 
English  part ;  the  King  takes  the  parchment,  and 
reads  and  explams  it  with  ease. 

I  may  mention  one  point  with  regard  to  topo- 
graphy in  Normandy  and  Maine.  1  have  now  care- 
fully written  the  names  of  all  places  in  Normandy, 
Maine,  and  the  neighbouring  lands,  according  to  the 
forms  now  received,  as  they  appear  for  instance  on 
the  French  Ordnance  map.  I  am  sure  that  people 
constantly  read  names  like  "Willelmus  de  Sancto 
Carilepho,"  "  Robertus  de  Mellento,"  without  clearly 
taking  in  that  **  Sanctus  Carilephus/'  "  Mellentum," 
&c.  are  names  of  real  places,  as  real  as  any  town 
in  England.  When  one  reads,  as  I  have  read,  of 
"  Bishop  Karilef,"  **  the  Honour  of  the  Eagle,*  and 
so  forth,  it  is  plain  that  those  who  write  in  that  way 
have  no  clear  notion  of  Saint-Calais  and  Laigle  as 
real  places.  Yet  all  these  towns  are  still  there ;  to 
most  of  them  the  railway  is  open,  and  there  are 
trains.  On  the  other  hand,  the  confusions  of  French 
writers  about  English  places  are,  if  possible,  more 
amazing.     A  German  writer,  meanwhile,  is  pretty 
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sure  to  know  where  any  place,  either  in  France  or 
England,  is,  though  he  may  be  sometimes  a  little 
lifele^  in  his  way  of  dealing  with  it. 

I  have  now  pretty  well  done  with  the  history  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  of  England,  except  so  far  as 
I  still  hope  to  put  forth  my  story  on  a  scale  inter- 
mediate   between    five  —  or    rather    seven  —  large 
volumes  and  one  very  small  one.     But  I  should  be 
well  pleased  to  go  on  with  another  piece  of  history 
of  the  same  date,  the  essential  importance  of  which 
and  its  close  connexion  with  that  with  which  I  have 
been  dealing  is  being  always  brought  more  and  fully 
home  to  me.     The  Norman  in  the  great  island  of 
the  Ocean  and  the  Norman  in  the  great  island  of  the 
Mediterranean  naturally  form  companion  piecea     1 
have  made  some  acquaintance  with  the  Rogers  and 
Williams  of  Sicily  in  their  own  home,  and  I  should 
be   well  pleased  to   make  that   acquaintance  more 
intimate.     Palermo  follows  naturally  on  Winchester 
and  Rouen.     The  pleasure-house  of  William  the  Bad 
is  the  skeleton   of  the  Conqueror's  Tower  with   a 
wholly  different  life  breathed  into  it  by  Saracenic 
artists.     But  the  points  of  view  from  which  we  may 
approach  Sicily,  the  meeting-place  of  the  nations, 
and  the  rich  and  various  sources  of  interest  which 
are  supplied  by  the  history  of  that  illustrious  island, 
are  simply  endless. 

In  all  technical  points  these  volumes  follow  the 
exact  pattern  of  the  History  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. And  I  take  a  knowledge  of  that  work  for 
granted,  and  I  assume   all  points  which  I  believe 
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myself  to  have  explained  or  established  in  it.  But 
I  have  added  to  these  volumes,  what  I  have  not 
added  to  any  of  their  predecessors,  a  Chronological 
Summary,  distinct  from  the  Table  of  Contents.  It 
is,  I  think,  a  necessary  companion  to  a  narrative  in 
which  I  could  not  strictly  follow  chronological  order, 
but  had  to  keep  several  contemporary  lines  of  story 
distinct.  Alongside  of  the  History  of  William  Rufus 
1  set  his  Annals. 
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I087    September  8     William  RufoB  leaves  hii  &ther*i  deathbed  and  hastens 

to  England . 
He  imprisons  Morkere  and  Wolfnoth. 
He  is  aooepted  by  Lanfiranc 

In  Normandy  Robert  of  Belldme  and  others  drive  out 
the  Dake*s  garrisons. 
S^>tember  a6  William  is  crowned  at  Westminster. 
He  makes  gifts  for  his  &ther*s  sonL 

1068    WMOJUtT^I  ^*  Chri»tin*8  assembly.    Odo  restored  to  his  earldom. 

Death  of  Abbot  Scotland. 
Abbot  Oay  appointed  at  Saint  Augustine's. 
Biaroh       Conspiracy  against  the  King.     Rebellious  movements  in 
Kent  and  Sussex. 
Bishop  William  secures  London,  Dover,  and  Hastings  for 
the  King. 
M»rdi — ICay  The  Bishop  forsakes  the  King ;  his  temporalities  seised. 

He  is  summoned  to  the  King*s  courts  and  his  lands 
laid  waste. 
April  i6     The  £a»ter  assembly ;  the  rebel  nobles  ikil  to  appear. 
April— June  Ravaging  of  Gloucestershire  and  Somerset.    Deliverance 

of  Worcester. 
Attempted  invadon  of  Robert.    Sieges  of  Tunbridge,  Pe- 
vensey,  and  Rochester. 
June        Return    of   Rhys ;   Gru%dd   and    the  wikings    harry 
Rhuddlan. 
Bishop  William  at  the  King's  court. 
Henry,  now  Ck>unt  of  the  Cdtentin,  comes  to  England  for 
his  mother's  lands. 
July  3       Death  of  Robert  of  Rhuddlan. 

July        John  of  Tours  consecrated  to  the  bishopric  of  Somerset 
void  by  the  death  of  Gisa. 
Aogust—    Henry  and  Robert  of  Belldme  go  back  to  Normandy  and 
September       ^re  impriaoned. 

Duke  Robert  received  at  Le  Mans;  sieges  of  Ballon  and 

Saint  Cenery. 
Henry  is  released  and  restored  to  his  county  in  the  course 
of  the  autumn. 
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1080 
1090 


September  6 
September  35 
November  2 
Noyember  14 

after  26 
November  ? 


May  24 
April  31 


1092 


Jane  a8 
November  3 


December  $5 
1091    — January  6 

January 

February 


February 

May 
August 

September  3 
September  29 

October  15 
October  17 


March  a8 
April  10 


Agreement  between  Bishop  William  and  the  Counts. 

Death  of  Bishop  GeofiErey  of  Chichester. 

Bishop  William  before  the  assembly  at  Salisbury. 

Durham  castle  surrendered  to  the  King. 

Bishop  William  crosses  to  Normandy. 

Grant  of  the  abbey  of  Bath  to  Bishop  John ;  the  bishopric 

of  Somerset  removed  thither. 
The  priory  of  BIy  th  founded  in  the  course  of  the  year  by 

Roger  of  Bully. 
Death  of  Lanfranc. 
Easter  assembly  at  Winchester;   war  declared  against 

Normandy. 
A  large  part  of  eastern  Normandy  won  by  William 

without  crossing  the  sea. 
Maine  revolts  from  Robert ;  reign  of  Azo  of  Este;  Howel 

imprisoned  by  Holias  and  visits  England. 
Howel  returns  to  Le  Mans. 
Intrigues  of  Conan  at  Rouen. 
Rouen  secured  to  Duke  Robert ;  death  of  Conan. 
War  of  Evreuz  and  Conches ;  peace  between  them. 
Ansehn  visits  England  for  the  first  time  as  abbot  in  the 

course  of  the  year. 

Christmas  assembly  at  Winchester. 

Siege  of  Courcy. 

Helias  buys  the  county  of  Maine  from  Hugh. 

The  Eling  crosses  to  Normandy. 

Treaty  of  Caen. 

William  and  Robert  besiege  Henry  at  Saint  Michael's 

Mount. 
Malcolm  invades  Northumberland  and  is  driven  back. 
William,  Robert,  and  Henry  go  back  to  England.    March 

towards  Scotland. 
Bishop  William  restored  to  his  bishopric. 
Loss  of  ships. 
Treaty  with  Malcolm. 
Fall  of  the  tower  at  Winchcombe. 
Great  wind  in  London. 
Death  of  Cedivor ;  victory  of  Rhys  son  of  Tewdwr  over 

Gruffydd  son  of  Meredydd  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  come  the  death  of  William 

Bishop  of  Thetford,  the  consecration  of  his  successor 

Herbert  Lobinga,  who  also  buys   the  abbey  of  New 

Minster  for  bis  father,  and  the  consecration  of  Ralph 

Luffa  Bishop  of  Chichester. 
Fire  in  London. 

Consecration  of  the  church  of  Salisbury. 
The  tower  blown  down. 
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Maj  6        Death  of  Bishop  Remigiui ;   the  charoh  of  Lincoln  re- 
inAtni  unoonaeorated. 
William's  conquest  and  oolonitation  of  Caiiiale. 
MATTiAge  of  Philip  and  Bertrada. 
September  8   A"***!™  comes  to  England ;  his  reception  at  Canterbury  ; 

his  first  interview  with  the  King. 
Aiijiftlm  helps  Earl  Hugh  in  his  changes  at  Chester. 
December  35  Christmas  assembly ;   discutision  of  the  vacancy  of  the 
1008      — January  6      archbishopric. 

February     William  refuses  leave  to  Anselm  to  go  back   to  Nor- 
mandy. 
Yehnmrj  3   Death  of  Bishop  Geoffrey  of  Coutances ;  Ralph  succeeds. 
Lent,        Sickness  of  the  King  ;  his  repentance  and  proclamation ; 
March  a  }^  gnmts  the  see  of  Lincoln  to  Robert  Bloet. 

March  6      The  King  names  Anselm  to  the  archbishopric ;  his  first 

installation. 
April  17      Easter  assembly  at  Winchester;   the  King  recalls  his 
reforms. 
Scottish  embassy  at  Winchester ;  Malcolm  summoned  to 
appear  in  the  King's  court. 
April  1 7 — 14  Defeat  and  death  of  Rhys  at  Brecknock. 
AfNril  30     Cadwgan  harries  Dyfed. 
July  I        The  Normans  enter  Ceredigion  and  Dyfed. 

Advance  of  the  Earls  in  North  Wales ;  seeming  conquest 
of  all  Wales. 
August  1 1     Malcolm  lays  a  fenndatioB>stone  at  Durham. 
August  34     Malcolm  at  Glouceeler ;  William  refuses  to  see  him. 

Questions  between  the  King  and  Anselm ;  his  investiture. 
Litrigues  of  William  of  Eu ;  dealings  of  William  with  the 
Counts  of  Flanders. 
September  25  Enthronement  of  Annelm. 
October 4 — 13  Death  of  Robert  the  Frisian. 

October  1 7    Translation  of  Saint  Julian  at  Le  Mans. 
November  13  Death  of  Malcolm  at  Alnwick. 
November  1 7  Death  of  Margaret. 

Donald  King  of  Scots ;  driving  out  of  Maigaret*s  children. 
December  4     Consecration  of  Anselm. 

Death  of  Abbot  Paul  of  Saint  Alban's. 

Henry  received  at  Domfiront  and  wins  back  the  Cdtentin. 

Challenge  received  from  Robert;   Duncan  claims   the 

Scottish  crown  and  receives  it  from  William. 
Contributions  for  the  Norman  war ;  Anselm's  gift  refused. 
February  2    Assembly  at  Hastings. 
February  1 1    Consecratioa  of  the  church  of  Battle. 
February  la    Robert  Bloet  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Bishop  Herbert  of  Thetford  deprived  of  his  bishopric 
February  la    Anselm's  Lenten  sermon ;  he  rebukes  the  King. 
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March  19      William  croBses  to  Norm«idy. 

Campaign  of  Argentan,  Bures,  &c. ;    the  French  king 
bought  off. 
May         The  foreigners  driven  out  of  Scotland. 
October  31     Henry  and  Earl  Hugh  summoned  to  Eu ;  they  sail  to 

Southampton. 
Noyember     Duncan  killed  ;  Donald*s  second  reign  in  Scotland. 
December  a  8  The  King  goes  back  to  England. 

Deaths  of  Roger  of  Beaumont,  Roger  c^  Montgomery, 

and  Hugh  of  Grantmesnil,  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  the  Welah  revolt  under  Cadwgan 
and  recover  the  greater  part  of  the  country ;  Pembroke 
castle  holds  out. 
1005  January  18   Death  of  Wulfiitan. 

February  9    Henry  goes  to  Nonnandy. 

February      Interview  of  William  and  Anselm  at  Gillingbam. 
Mardi  i — 7   Council  of  Piacenza. 
March  II — 14  Assembly  at  Rockingham. 

Gerard  and  William  of  Warelwaet  sent  to  Pope  Urban. 
March  25    Assembly  at  Winchester ;  Earl  Robert  of  Mowbray  sum- 
moned, but  does  not  appear. 
April  10     Urban  at  Cremona ;  Cardinal  Walter  sent  to  England. 
May  13      Assembly  at  Windfior ;  Anselm  and  William  reconciled ; 

Earl  Robert  fails  to  appear. 
June  10     Anselm  receives  the  pallium  at  Canterbury. 
June  26     Death  of  Bishop  Robert  of  Hereford. 
April  30     Translation  of  Saint  Eadmund. 

The  King's  northern  march ;  Anselm's  command  in  K^nt. 
July— Sept.  Taking  of  Newcastle  and  Tynemouth  ;  siege  of  Bamburgh. 
Michaelmas    Montgomery  taken  by  the  Welsh;  the  King  marches 

against  them. 
November  i  The  King  reaches  Snowdon  ;  ill-8ucce<«8  of  the  campaign. 
November  18  Council  of  Clermont. 

Pope  Urban  at  Le  Mans. 

Robert  of  Mowbray  taken  at  Tynemouth  ;  surrender  of 
Bamburgh. 

1006  —January  6^    Christmas  assembly  at  Windsor. 
January  i      Death  of  Bishop  William. 

January  13    The  assembly  adjourned  to  Salisbury;  sentences  of  Wil- 
liam  of  Eu,  William  of  Alderi,  and  others. 
Imprisonment  of  Robert  of  Mowbray. 
Synod  of  Rouen ;  confirmation  of  the  Truce  of  God. 

Mission  of  Abbot  Geronto. 
Easter 
April  13       ^®  *■  superseded  by  the  Pope's  nephew. 

Normandy  pledged  to  William. 
June  8       Consecration  of  Bishop  Gerard  of  Hereford  and  Samson 
of  Worcester. 
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Augasi         William  takes  ponearion  of  Nonnandy . 

Helias  takes  the  eroas ;  mutual  de6aiioe  between  hlra  and 
William. 
September      Duke  Robert,  Bishop  Odo,  and  others  go  to  the  crusade. 
The  King  ^nds  the  winter  in  Konnandy. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  the  Welsh  take  Rhyd-y-gors ; 
Gwent  and  Brecknock  revolt;  Pembroke  in  besieged, 
but  holds  out ;  Gisors  is  fortified  by  Pagan  Tbeobalil. 
1097       February     Odo  dies  at  Palermo. 

April  4       William  comes  back  to  England. 
Assembly  at  Windsor. 
The  King*s  campaign  in  Wales ;  seeming  conquest  of  the 

country. 
The  King  complains  of  Anselm's  knights. 
May  14      Whitsun  assembly ;  the  charge  against  Anselm  dropped  ; 
he  asks  leave  to  go  to  Rome,  but  Is  refused. 
Revolt  of  Cadwgan  in  Wales. 

Au"^      The  King*s  last  caiipaign  in  Wales;  iU  ill-success. 

July  34      Death  of  Howel ;  Hildebert  Bishop  of  Le  Mans. 
August      Assembly;     an    expedition    against    Donald    decreed; 
Anselm*8  request  again  refused. 
September    The  two  Eadgars  march  to  Scotland ;  exploits  of  Robert 
son  of  Godwine ;  Donald  defeated  and  blinded ;   the 
younger  Eadgar  King  of  Scots. 
October  14    A«embly  at  Winchester;  Anselm  allowed  to  go,  but  his 
temporalities    to   be    seized;    his    parting    with  the 
King. 
Anselm  leaves  England. 
William  demands  the  French  Yexin. 
November    He  crosses  to  Normandy  for  the  war  with  France  and 
Maine.    Flambard  and  Walkelin  joint  regents 
Nov.  1097 —  French  war ;  Lewis  and  William ;  fortification  of  Gisors 
Sept  1098.        by  Robert  of  BeU6me. 
December  19  Death  of  Abbot  Baldwin  of  Saint  Eadmund's. 
December  35  The  King  demands  money  of  Walkelin. 
January  5    Death  of  Walkelin. 

January     Beginning  of  the  war  of  Maine;   castles  occupied  by 
Robert  of  Belldme. 
Yictories  of  Hellas. 
April  a8     Hellas  taken  prisoner. 
May  5       Fulk  Rechin  at  Le  Mans. 

June        The  King  invades  Maine ;  he  retreats  from  Le  Manfl. 
July  30      William  at  Ballon. 
August      Convention  between  Helias  and  Fulk. 
William  enters  Le  Mans. 

Helias  set  free ;  he  strengthens  himself  in  his  southern 
castles. 
S^tember  37  William's  march  againnt  France. 
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Attacks  on  Pontoise,  CSiamnont,  and  other  castles. 
Coming  of  William  of  Aquitaine ;  attacks  on  the  Mont- 
fort  castles ;  failure  of  the  two  Williams. 
October  i     Council  of  Ban ;  Anselm  pleads  for  William. 

In  the   course    of  the   year   the  Welsh    withdraw  to 

Anglesey. 
The  Earis  Hugh  in  Anglesey. 
Expedition  of  Magnus  of  Norway ;  death  of  Earl  Hugh 

of  Shrewsbury  at  Aberlleiniog. 
Establishment  of  Robert  of  Bell^me  in  Enghiad ;  he  buj-s 

his  brother's  earldom. 
His  works  at  Bridgenorth. 
He  receives  the  estates  of  Roger  of  Bully. 
Christmas    The  King  spends  the  winter  in  Normandy ;  truce  with 
France. 
1090  Mission  of  William  of  Warelwast  to  Rome ;    he  wins 

over  Urban. 
April  10     The  King  in  England ;  Easter  assembly. 
April  13      Council  of  Lateran;  William's  exoommunicatioo  delayed. 

Anselm  leaves  Rome  for  Lyons. 
April         Movements  of  Helias  in  southern  Maine. 
May  19       Whitsun  assembly  in  the  new  ball  at  Westminster :  the 

bishopric  of  Durham  granted  to  Randolf  Flambard. 
June  3       Consecration  of  Flambard. 
June-July    Helias  recovers  Le  Mans ;  the  King's  garrisons  hold  out 
in  the  castles ;  burning  of  the  dty. 
The  news  brought  to  William  ;  his  ride  and  voyage. 
Helias   leaves    Le    Mans    and   strengthens   himself  at 

ChAteau-du-Loir. 
William  passes  through  Le  Mans  to  southern  Maine. 
Hb  fiiilure  before  Mayet. 
He  enters  Le  Mans. 
July  5       Taking  of  Jerusalem ;  exploits  of  Duke  Robert. 
July  13       Duke  Robert  refuses  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  ;  Geoffrey 

chosen  King. 
July  19 .     Death  of  Pope  Urban  the  Second. 
August  1 2    Battle  of  Ascalon.  * 

August  13    Paschal  the  Second  elected  Pope. 
September    The  King  returns  to  England. 
November  3  The  great  tide  in  the  Thames. 
December  3  Death  of  Bishop  Osmund  of  Salisbury. 

T  I  foo*''   Christmas  assembly  at  Gloucester. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  Gruffydd  and  Cadwgan  return, 
and  Anglesey  and  Ceredigion  are  recovered  by  the 
Welsh.  Eadgar  goes  on  the  crusade.  Affairs  of  Robert 
son  of  Godwiae  in  Scotland. 
UOO  April  1        Easter  assembly  at  Winchester. 

May  20       Whitsun  assembly  at  Westminster. 
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Great  Khemes  of  William  Bufus. 
May         Death  of  Riohard  ton  of  Duke  Robert  in  the  New 
Forest. 
June— Jaly  Preparations  for  war. 
July  1 3       Consecration  of  Gloucester  abbey. 
Angnst  I     Abbot  Falchered's  sermon  at  Gloucester. 
August  2     Death  of  William  Rufns. 
August  3    Burial  of  William  Bnfas ;  Henry  elected  King ;  he  grants 

the  biiihopric  of  Winchester  to  WiUiam  Giffard. 
August  5     Coronation  of  Henry ;   his  charter ;  he  fills  the  vacant 
abbeys. 
He  imprisons  Flambard,  and  asks  Anselm  to  come  back. 
Helias  recovers  Le  Mans ;  the  castle  hdds  out. 
September    Duke  Robert  comes  back  to  Normandy. 
War  between  Henry  and  Robert. 
September  23  Anselm  comes  back  to  England. 

Meeting  of  Anselm  and  Henry ;  question  of  homage  and 
investiture ;  truce  tiU  Easter ;  mission  to  the  Pope. 
November    Helias  recovers  the  castle. 
November  1 1    Marriage  of  Henry  and  Matilda. 
NoTcmber  18  Death  of  Archbishop  Thomas  of  York. 
Empty  legation  of  Gay  of  Vienne. 
Plots  in  England  on  behalf  of  Robert. 

1101       ^^Jwau*^  ^6  ^^"•*™*»  assembly  at  Westminster. 

Escape  of  Flambard  to  Normandy ;  he  stirs  up  Robert  to 
action. 
April  a  i      Easter  assembly  at  Winchester ;  the  question  with  Anselm 
again  adjourned. 
Growth  of  the  conspiracy. 
June  9       Whitsun  assembly  ;  mediation  of  Anselm  ;  renewed  pro- 
mise of  good  laws. 
July         Robert's  fleet  at  Tr^port ;  the  English  fleet  sent  against 
him ;  some  of  the  crews  join  him. 
Henry's  preparations  at  Pevensey. 
July  ao      Robert  lands  at  Portchester ;  he  declines  to  attack  Win- 
chester. 
The  armies  meet  at  Alton;    conference  of  Henry  and 
Robert ;  the  treaty  of  i  loi. 
Michaelmas  Robert  goes  back  to  Normandy. 

Henry's  rewards  and  punishments  ;  banishment  of  Ivo  of 

Grantmeenil  and  others. 
Robert  of  Meulan  Earl  of  Leicester. 

^rS^^'l   Ch™tn.„«»en.bly.tWe.tmi„.ter. 

April  6        Easter  assembly  at  Winchester ;  Robert  of  B«;lldme  sum- 
moned,  but  does  not  appear. 
War  against  Robert  of  Belldme  in  England  and  Nor- 
mandy. 
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Failure  of  Duke  Robert*!  troops  at  Vignati. 
Surrender  of  Arundel  to  Heniy. 
Surrender  of  Hckhill. 
Autumn     Henry's  Shropibire  campaign.    Siege  of  Bridgeoorth. 
The  King  wins  over  Jorwertb  and  the  Welsh. 
Dealings    of  Robert   of  Belldme    with    Mortagh   and 

Magnus. 
Surrender  of  Bridgenorth. 
The  King's  march  to  Shrewsbury. 

Surrender  of  Shrewsbury  and  banishment  of  Robert  of 
Belldme  and  his  brothers. 
1108  Death  of  Magnus. 

Jorwerth  tried  at  Shrewsbury  and  imprisoned. 
1104  Banishment  of  William  of  Mortain. 

1106  Battle  of  TinohebraL 

1107  Ck>mpromise  with  Anselm. 
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p.  35, 1. 17,  dele  "  the  Mher  of  one  of  the  men  who  hud  crossed  the  sea  to 
trouble  Englaiid.'*    Robert  of  Belldme  had  not  come  yet ;  see  p.  56. 

p-  37*  note  3.  The  comparison  of  Bristol  and  Brindisi  is  a  good  deal  exag- 
germtfod ;  but  a  certain  measure  of  likeness  may  be  seen. 

p.  94,  L  18,  dele  "of  the  same  kind."    See  the  distinction  drawn  in  p.  604. 

p.  96,  note  2,  far  "  abjorare  **  read  **  abjnnune.'* 

p,  133,  note.    See  voL  ii.  p.  330. 

p.  1 80,  note.  I  do  not  know  how  *'  Esparlon  ** — ^pemon^-comes  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  possessions  of  Bobert  of  Belldme.  We  shall  find  it  in 
vol.  iL  p.  251  in  Uie  hands  of  the  French  house  of  Montfort. 

p.  183. 1.  4  from  bottom,  for  "  Rotoou  "  read  **  Geoflfrey," 

p.  184,  note  I.    See  vol.  ii.p.  396. 

p.  214,  side-note,  for  *•  William  of  Geroy  "  read  *'  William  son  of  Geroy." 

p  217, 1. 13,  for  "  undo**  read  "brother." 

p.  238,  note  3,  for  "Aunde  "  read  ''Aumale." 

p.  243,  note  2.  I  really  ought  to  have  mentioned  the  wonderful  forms  of 
tofinre  which  the  man  of  Belial  inflicted  on  his  lord  and  his  other  prisoners 
(Ord.  Vlt.  705  A,  B) ;  "  Per  tres  menses  in  oastro  Brehervallo  eos  in  caroere 
strinxit,  et  multotlens,  dum  nimia  hiems  ssviret,  in  soils  oamlsiis  aqua  largiter 
humectatis  in  fenestra  sublimis  aulas  Borese  vel  Cirdo  ezposuit,  donee  tota 
vestis  circa  cc»pus  vinctomim  in  uno  gelu  diriguit" 

p.  247,  L  3.  I  suppose  that  Walter  of  Rouen,  son  of  Ansgar,  who  appears 
high  in  the  King*8  confidence  in  voL  ii.  pp.  241,  370,  is  a  brother  of  this  Wil- 
liam.  lids  is  worth  noting,  as  showing  how  Rufus  picked  out  men  likely  to 
Mrre  his  purpose  from  all  quarters. 

p.  251,  L  5.  See  below,  p.  461,  note  3.  It  would  be  worth  enquiring  whether 
this  name  Champ  de  Man  is  old  or  new.  There  is  a  Campus  Martius  at 
Autun,  whoae  name  is  certainly  at  least  mediaral ;  but,  as  it  is  within  the 
Roman  walls,  it  can  hardly  date  from  the  first  days  of  Augustodunum.  It 
divides  the  upper  and  lower  city,  quite  another  position  from  that  at  Rouen. 

p.  298,  L  6.  Orderic  is  hardly  fair  to  Edgar  when  he  says  (778  B),  **  Hie 
corpore  speciosus,  lingua  disertus,  b'beralis  et  generosus,  utpote  Edwardi  regis 
Hunomm  filius  [see  701  D  and  N.  C.  yoL  ii  p.  672],  sed  dextera  segnis  erat, 
dnoemque  sibi  cocBVum  et  quasi  collectaneum  fratrera  diligebat." 

p.  302,  note  I,  for  "  Witan  "  read  "Gemdt" 

p.  307, 1.  6.  Something  of  the  kind  was  actually  done  somewhat  later ;  see 
below,  p.  435.    But  that  was  a  challenge  through  ambassadors. 
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p.  526,  note.  In  strictness  Anselm  did  not  appeal  to  the  Pope  at  all.  See 
below,  p.  598. 
p.  335f  1*  i5f  for  "  unrighteousness"  read  "  unrighteousnesses.** 
P*  553»  1*  ^  fi^ii^  bottom.  I  ought  not  to  have  forgotten  the  character  of 
Ralph  Lufia  given  by  William  of  Malmesbury  (Gest.  Pont.  305) ;  **  Radulfus 
proceritate  corporis  insignis,  sed  et  animi  efficada  fisunosus,  qui  contuitu  sacer- 
dotalis  officii  Willelmo  juniori  in  fiiciem  pro  Anselmo  archiepiscopo,  quern  im- 
merito  ezagitabat,  restiterit.  Cumque  ille,  consoientia  potestatb  elatus,  minas 
ingeminaret,  nihil  alter  reveritus  baculum  protendit,  annulum  exuit,  ut,  si 
vellet,  acdperet.  Nee  vero  vel  tunc  vel  postea  austeritatem  inflecteret  si  asser- 
torem  haberet.  Sed  quia  discessu  suo  spem  ejus  et  ceterorum,  si  qui  boni 
essent,  Anselmus  enervavit,  et  tunc  causa  decidit  et  postmodum  damno  succu- 
buit.*'  This  seems  at  first  sight  to  stand  in  contradiction  to  Eadmer*s  picture  of 
all  the  bishops,  except  possibly  Gundulf  (see  below,  pp.  497, 513,  516),  forsaking 
and  renouncing  Anselm.  We  can  understand  that  Eadmer  would  be  inclined 
to  make  the  worst  of  the  bishops  as  a  body,  while  William  of  Malmesbury 
would  be  inclined  to  make  the  best  of  the  particular  bishop  of  whom  he  was 
writing.  This  is  one  of  the  passages  in  which  William  of  Malmesbury  in  his 
second  edition  watered  down  the  vigorous  language  of  the  first.  As  he  first 
wrote  it,  the  Kiog  appeared  as  **  leo  ferocissimus  Willelmus  dioo  minor.'*  On 
second  thoughts  the  comparison  with  the  wild  beast  was  left  out. 

P*  355>  ^  15*  I  have  sent  Herbert  to  Rome  at  this  time,  in  order  to  bring 
him  back  for  the  meeting  at  Hastings  in  1094.  See  below,  pp.  429,  448.  I  find 
that  some  difficulty  has  arisen  on  account  of  the  words  of  Eadmer  (see  p.  439), 
which  have  been  taken  as  implying  that  Herbert  joined  in  the  consecration  of 
Anselm.  Dr.  Stubbs  puts  him  on  the  list  in  the  Registrum.  But  surely  the 
words  might  be  used  if  all  the  bishops  came  who  ware  in  England  and  able 
to  come. 

p.  35.'»»  adenote.  for  "  1091-1093 "  read  ••  1091-1098.**    See  voL  ii  p.  267. 

p.  375,  note  6,  for  "pervendtatam"  read  "pervenitatem.'* 

P-  3851  ^  a.  for  "undoubtedly"  read  "by  hunself." 

p.  408,  L  15.  There  must  however  have  been  some  exceptions.  See  the 
Additions  and  Oorrectiona  to  voL  ii.  p.  508. 

p.  450,  L  3  from  bottom.  Yet  the  guarantors,  even  on  WilUam*s  own  side, 
held  him  to  be  in  the  wrong.    See  p.  461. 

p.  469,  note  I.  The  reference  is  to  the  passage  of  Orderic,  quoted  io  vol.  ii. 
P*  537*  But  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  Henry  can  have  been  at  war  with 
William  in  1094.  Yet  there  is  the  passage  firom  Sigebert  qnoted  in  p.  471, 
note  3,  where  the  date  must  be  wrong,  but  which  seems  to  hang  together  both 
with  this  passage  of  Orderic  and  with  the  suspicions  on  the  King*s  part 
implied  in  the  narrative  in  the  Chronicle. 

p.  469.  L  10,  and  note  3,  for  '<  son  "  read  "  grandson.** 

P-  485*  I  3>  for  "  of*'  read  '•  to.'* 

p.  493, 1.  2,  put  semicolon  after  "within." 

p.  506,  note  a.  This  passage  is  very  singular,  especially  the  wofds  '*  nee 
ipsum  advertere  posse  pntaverunt.**  On  this  last  point  the  bishops  seem  to 
have  been  right,  as  Anselm  himself  nowhere  puts  forward  any  such  claim  to 
exemption. 
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p.  516,  note  3.  Besides  the  difficulty  aboat  Oondoli^  there  is  the  forther 
difficulty  about  Ralph  of  Chicheeter,  who,  aa  we  have  just  seen,  is  said  by 
William  of  Malmesbury  to  have  taken  Anselm's  side.  He  at  least  stood  in  no 
such  q>ecial  poatum  to  the  Archbishop  as  the  Bishop  of  Bochester  did. 

p.  52a,  side-note,  for  "  May  '*  read  "  March." 

p.  546,  L  1 2.  Worthiest  certainly  when  any  actual  work  was  to  be  done ; 
but  the  idle  sojourn  at  Laodikeia  (eee  p.  565)  makes  the  general  epithet  too 
strong. 

p.  551. 1.  10.  lor  '•  Rotrou"  read  *•  Geofl^y." 

P*  S7i>  ^  3*  I  believe  there  is  no  authority  for  this  English  form.  '*  Ever* 
mouthy"  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  '*  Ebremou  "  may,  like  so  many  other 
names  in  Normandy,  really  be  a  corruption  of  some  such  Teutonic  name.  The 
place  is  in  Eastern  Normandy,  in  the  present  department  of  Lower  Seine. 

p.  579,  note  I.  This  is  that  singular  use  of  the  wofds  *' Christianitas  "  and 
the  like  which  we  find  in  such  phrases  as  "  Courts  Christian  **  and  **  Deanery 
of  Christianity."  We  must  not  think  of  such  a  **  subventio  Christianitatis  "  as 
the  Spanish  Bish<^  sought  for  at  the  hands  of  Anselm.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  582. 

p.  586, 1.  25.  For  «*  three  "  read  *'  four,**  aud  add  the  name  of  Robert  Bloet. 
He  is  the  Robert  referred  to  in  the  next  page. 

p.  604,  note  I.  The  right  to  be  tried  is  confined  to  the  Peers ;  other  persons 
of  course  may  be  so  tried,  if  they  are  impeached  by  the  Commons. 

p.  609,  note  I.  When  I  was  at  Benevento  this  year  (1880),  I  had  hoped 
to  get  a  sight  of  the  cope,  as  the  treasury  of  the  metropolitan  church  is  rich  in 
vestments.  But  they  are  all  of  much  later  date,  and  I  could  hear  nothing  of 
the  relic  which  I  sought  for. 

p.  614,  last  line.    See  more  in  voL  ii.  p.  405. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE  reign  of  tiie  second  Norman  king  is  a  period  of  ciiaracter 
English   history  which  may  well  claim  a  morcofwyi^ 
special  and  minute  examination  than  could  be  given  to  ^^*^- 
it  when  it  took  its  place  merely  as  one  of  the  later 
stages  in  the  history  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  after  the 
great  work  of  the  Conquest  itself  was  done.     There  is 
indeed  a  point  of  view  in  which  the  first  years  of  the 
reign  of  William  the  Red  may  be  looked  on  as  some- 
thing more  than  one  of  the  later  stages  of  the  Conquest. 
They  may  be  looked  on,  almost  at  pleasure,  either  as  The  Nor- 
the  last  stage  of  the  Conquest  or  as  the  reversal  of  the  q,f^t  in^ 
Conquest     We  may  give  either  name  to  a  struggle  in*''*®^?'^®, 

^  .  completed, 

which  a  Norman  king,  the  son  of  the  Norman  Con- in  another 
queror,  was  established  on  the  English  throne  by  war- 
fare which,  simply  as* warfare,  was  a  distinct  victory 
won  by  Englishmen  over  Normans  on  English  soil. 
The  truest  aspect  of  that  warfare  was  that  the  Norman 
Conquest  of  England  was  completed  by  English  hands. 
But,  in  so  saying,  we  must  understand  by  the  Norman 
Conquest  of  England  all  that  is  implied  in  that  name 
to  its  fullest  extent.  When  Englishmen,  by  armed 
support  of  a  Norman  king,  accepted  the  fact  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  they  in  some  measure  changed  its 
nature.  In  the  act  of  completing  the  Conquest,  they 
in  some  sort  undid  it.  If  we  hold  that  the  end  of  the 
Conquest  came  in  the  days  of  Bufus,  in  the  days  of 
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CHAP.  I.   Rufus  also  came  the  beginnings  of  the  later  effects  of 
Feudal  de-  the  Conquest.    The  reign  of  William  the  Red,  the  admi- 
undOT°*^^  nistration  of  Randolf  Flambard,  was,  above  all  others, 
]^"ba^  the  time  when  the  feudal  side,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Con- 
quest put  on  a  systematic  shape.     The  King  and  his 
minister  put  into  regular  working,  if  they  did  not  write 
down  in  a  regular  code,  those  usages  which  under  the 
Conqueror    were    still    merely    tendencies    irregularly 
at  work,  but  which,  at  the   accession  of  Henry  the 
First,   had   already  grown   into  abuses   which   needed 
Growth  of  redress.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  equally  the 
tendencies.  t'lD^®  when  the  anti-feudal  tendencies  of  the  Conquest, 
the  causes  and  the  effects  of  the  great  law  of  Salisbury,^ 
showed  how  firmly  they  had  taken  root     The  reign  of 
Rufus  laid  down  the  two  principles,  that,  in  the  kingdom 
of  England,  no  man  should  be  stronger  than  the  king,' 
but  that  the   king  should  hold  his  strength  only  by 
making  himself  the  head  of  the  state  and  of  the  people. 
As  a  stage  then  in  the  history  of  the  Conquest  and  its 
results,  as  a  stage  in  the  general  constitutional  history 
of  England,  the  thirteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Rufus 
form  a  period  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance. 
Extension       But  those  years  are  a  time  of  no  less  interest  and  im- 
power  of     portance,  if  we  look  at  them  with  regard  to  the  general 
i^om<f     position  of  England  in  the  world.     Within  our  own 
island,  the  reign  of  William  the  Red  was  marked  by  a 
Wales;      great  practical  extension  of  the  power  of  England  on 
the  Welsh  marches.      On  another  side  it  was  marked 
yet  more  distinctly  by  an  enlargement  of  the  kingdom 
itself,  by  the  settlement  of  the  north-western  frontier,  by 
the  winning  for  England  of  a  new  land,  and  by  the 
restoration  of  a  fallen  city  as  the  bulwark  of  the  new 
C«rliale.      boundary.  What  the  daughter  of  -Alfred  was  at  Chester, 
the  son  of  the  Conqueror  was  at  Carlisle.     Beyond  the 

»  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  693.  «  WiU.  MalmB.  it.  306. 
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sea,  we  mark  the  beginnings  of  a  state  of  things  which    chap.  i. 

has  ceased  only  within  our  own  memories.    The  rivalry  Beginning 

between  France  and  Normandy  grows,  now  that  England  ^"^^ 

is  ruled  by  Norman  kings,  into  a  rivalry  between  France  EngUnd 

and  England.    In  will,  if  not  in  deed,  the  reign  of  Rufus 

forestalls  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Third  and  Henry 

the  Fifth.     It  sets  England  before  us  in  a  character  Wealth  of 

which  she  kept  through  so  many  ag^,  the  character  of  ^ 

the  wealthy  land  which  could  work  with  gold  as  well 

as  with  steel,  the  land  whence  subsidies  might  be  looked 

for  to  flow  into  the  less  well-filled  coffers  of  the  princes 

of  the  mainland.     In  the  reign  of  Rufus  we  see  England  Change 

holding  an  European  position  wholly  different  from  what  EuJo^eon 

she  had  held  in  earlier  days.     She  passes  in  some  sort  Pp«'t»o"i  of 

•^  *  England. 

from  the  world  of  the  North  into  the  world  of  the  West. 
That  change  was  the  work  of  the  Conqueror ;  but  it  is 
under  his  son  that  we  see  its  full  nature  and  meaning. 
The  new  place  which  England  now  holds  is  seen  to  be 
one  which  came  to  her  wholly  through  her  connexion 
with  Normandy ;  it  is  no  less  seen  to  be  one  which  she 
has  learned  to  hold  in  her  own  name  and  by  her  own 
strength. 

And,  if  we  pass  from  the  domain  of  political  history 
into  the  domain  of  personal  character  and  personal  inci- 
dent, we  shall  find  few  periods  of  the  same  length  richer 
in  both.    The  character  of  William  Rufus  himself,  re-  Personal 
pulsive  as  from  many  points  it  is,  is  yet  a  strange  and  ofwi^wi 
instructive  study  of  human  nature.     The  mere  fact  that  Rufu«. 
no  prince  ever  made  a  deeper  personal  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  men  of  his  own  age,  the  crowd  of 
personal  anecdotes  and  personal  sayings  which,  whether 
true  or  false,  bear  witness  to  the  depth  of  that  impres- 
sion, all  invite  us  to  a  nearer  study  of  the  man  of 
whom  those  who  lived  in  his  own  day  found  so  much 
to  tell,  and  so  much  which  at  first  sight  seems  strange 
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CHAP.  I.  and  contradictory.  William  Rufus  stands  before  us  as 
the  first  representative  of  a  new  ideal,  a  new  standard. 
Our  earlier  experiences,  English  and  Norman,  have 
hardly  prepared  us  for  the  special  place  taken  by  the 
king  who  has  some  clahn  to  rank  as  the  first  dis- 
tinctly recorded  example  of  the  new  character  of  knight 
and  gentleman*  In  the  company  of  the  Red  King  we 
are  introduced  to  a  new  line  of  thought,  a  new  way 
of  looking  at  things,  of  which  in  an  earlier  generation 
we  see  hardly  stronger  signs  in  Normandy  than  we 
see  in  England.  For  good  and  for  evil,  if  William 
Rufus  bears  the  mark  of  his  age,  he  also  leaves  his 
mark  on  hk  age.  His  own  marked  personaUty  in  some 
sort  entitles  him  to  be  surrounded,  to  be  withstood, 
by  men  whose  personality  is  also  clearly  marked 
His  com-  A  circle  of  well-defined  portraits,  friends  and  enemies, 
and  adver-  ministers  and  rivals,  gathers  around  him.  Among 
**"®"*        them  two  forms  stand  out  before  all.     The  holy  Ans- 

A  1 

and  Heliafl.  elm  at  home,  the  valiant  Helias  beyond  the  sea,  are 
the  men  with   whom  Rufus  has  to  strive.     And  the 
saint  of  Aosta,  the  hero  of  La  Flfeche,  are  men  who  of 
themselves  are  enough   to  draw   our  thoughts  to  the 
times  and  the  lands  in  which  they  lived.     Each,  in  his 
own  widely  different  way,  stands  forth  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  right  in  the  face  of  a  power  of  evil  which 
we  still  feel  to  be  not  wholly  evil.     All  light  is  not 
put  out,  all  better  feelings  are  not  trampled  out  of 
being,  when  evil   stands  in  any  way  abashed   before 
the  presence  of  good. 
RufuBand      Looked  at  simply  as  a  tale,  the  tale  of  Rufus  and 
^  °  •    Anselm,  the  tale  of  Rufus  and  Helias,  is  worth  the  telling. 
But  better  worth  telling  still  is  the  tale  of  Rufus  and 
The  last     England.    The  struggle  which  kept  the  crown  for  Rufus, 
Normans    the  last  armed  struggle  between  Englishmen  and  Nor- 
Engiisb.     °^*^  ^^  English  ground,  the  fight  of  Pevensey  and  the 
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si^e  of  Rochester,  form  a  stirring  portion  of  our  annals,   cbap.  i. 
a  portion  whose  interest  yields  only  to  that  of  a  few 
great  days  like  the  days  of  Senlac  and  of  Lewes.   But 
the  really  great  tale  is  after  all  that  which  is  more  silent 
and  hidden.    This  was  above  all  things  the  time  when 
the  Norman  Conquest  took  root,  as  something  which  at 
once  established  the  Norman  power  in  England,  and 
which  ruled  that  the  Norman  power  should  step  by 
step  change  into  an  English  power.     The  great  fact  of  R'^^uits 
Rufus'  day  is    that    Englishmen  won    the    crown  ofg^-u^ie. 
England  for  a  Norman  king  in  fight  against  rebellious 
Normans.     On  that  day  the  fact  of  the  Conquest  wasTheCon- 
fuUy  acknowledged ;  it  became  something  which,  as  to  2^^^,unci 
its  immediate  outward  effects,  there  was  no  longer  any  nio<i»fi«i- 
thought  of  undoing.    The  house  of  the  Conqueror  was 
to  be  the  royal  house ;  there  were  to  be  no  more  revolts 
on  behalf  of  the  heir  of  Cerdic,  no  more  messages  sent 
to  invite  the  heir  of  Cnut.     And  with  the  kingship  of 
the  Norman  all  was  accepted  which  was  immediately 
implied  in  the  kingship  of  the  Norman.     But  on  that  The  Nor- 
day   it  was   farther  ruled    that    the   kingship   of  thoghipbe- 
Norman  was  to  change  into  an  English  kingship.     It^"^jj 
became  such  in  some  sort  even  under  Rufus  himself, 
when  the  King  of  England  went  forth  to  subdue  Nor- 
mandy, to  threaten  France,  to  dream  at  least,  as  a  link 
between  Civilis  and  Buonaparte,  of  an  empire  of  the 
Gauls.^     The  success  of  the  attempt,  the  accomplish- Effects  of 
ment  of  the  dream,  would  have  been  the  very  over-war. 
throw  of  English  nationality;  the  mere  attempt,  the 
mere    dream,    helped,  if   not    to    strengthen    English 
nationality,  at  least  to  strengthen   the  national  posi- 
tion of  England.    But  these  years  helped  too,  in  a 
more  silent  way,  if  not  to  change  the  Norman  rule  at 
home  into  an  English  rule,  at  least  to  make  things 

*  Tac.  Hkt.  iv.  59. 
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CHAF.  I.  ready  for  the  coming  of  the  king  who  was  really  to 
do  the  work.  It  was  perhaps  in  the  long  run  not  the 
least  gain  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Red  that  it  left 
for  Henry  the  Clerk,  not  only  much  to  do,  but  also 
something  directly  to  undo. 

Scheme  of  In  a  former  volume  we  traced  the  history  of  the 
*^*^  '  Conqueror  in  great  detail  to  his  death-bed  and  his 
burial.  In  another  volume  we  followed,  with  a  mpre 
hasty  course,  the  main  features  of  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam Bufos,  looked  at  specially  as  bearing  on  the  history 
of  the  Conquest  and  the  mutual  relations  of  English 
and  Normans.  We  will  now  again  take  up  the  thread 
of  our  detailed  story  at  the  bed-side  of  the  dying  Con- 
queror, and  thenoe  trace  the  history  of  his  successor, 
from  his  first  nomination  by  his  father's  dying  voice  to 
his  unhallowed  burial  in  the  Old  Minster  of  Winchester. 
And  thence,  though  the  tale  of  Rufus  himself  is  over, 
it  may  be  well  to  carry  on  the  tale  of  England  through 
the  struggle  which  ruled  for  the  second  time  that  Eng- 
land should  not  be  the  realm  of  the  Conqueror's  eldest 
son,  and,  as  such,  an  appendage  to  his  Norman  duchy. 
The  accession  of  Henry  is  essentially  a  part  of  the  same 
tale  as  the  accession  of  Rufus.  The  points  of  likeness 
in  the  two  stories  are  striking  indeed,  reaching  in  some 
eases  almost  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  events.  But 
the  points  of  unlikeness  are  yet  more  striking  and  in- 
structive. And  it  is  from  them  that  we  learn  how  much 
the  reign  of  Rufus  had  done  alike  towards  completing 
the  Norman  Conquest  and  towards  undoing  it 
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THE   EARLY   DAYS   OF  WILLIAM   RUFUS.^ 

1087-1090. 

THE  way  by  which    the    second  William    became  Character 
fully  established  on  the  throne  of  his  father  has^ccewioii 
some    peculiarities   of   its    own,    which   distinguish   it*^^^"^'"- 
from   the   accessions   of    most   English    kings,    earlier 
and  later.     The  only  claim  of  William  Bufus  to  the 
crown  was  a  nomination  by  his  father  which  we  are  told 
that  his  father  hardly  ventured  to  make.     Of  election  No  formal 
by  any  assembly,  great  or  small,  we  see  no  trace.    Yet 
the  new  king  is  crowned,  and  he  receives  the  national  HisgenenJ 
submission  at  his  crowning,  with  the  fullest  outward  **^^     ^' 
national  consent,  with  no  visible  opposition  from  any 
quarter,  and,  as  events  proved,  with  the  hearty  good 
will  of  the  native  English  part  of  his  subjects.     Yet 
the  Eling  is  hardly  established  in  his  kingdom  before 

*  There  is  not  much  to  say  about  the  authorities  for  this  chapter.  The 
main  sources  are  those  with  which  we  have  long  been  familiar,  the  Peter- 
borough Chronicle,  Orderic,  Florence, William  of  Malmesbury.  The  last  three 
of  these  increase  in  value  at  every  step,  as  they  become  more  and  more 
strictly  contemporaiy.  So  Heniy  of  Huntingdon,  banning  his  seventh  book 
in  the  second  year  of  Rufus,  formally  puts  on  the  character  of  a  contempo- 
rary  writer.  Hitherto  he  had  written  from  his  reading  or  &om  common  &nie ; 
**  nunc  autem  de  his  qoad  vel  ipsi  vidimus,  vel  ab  his  qui  viderant  audivi- 
mus,  pertractandum  est.**  But  he  still  wisely  kept  the  Chronicle  before  him. 
He  is  himself  largely  followed  by  Robert  of  Torigny  (or  De  Monte — ^that  is 
Abbot  of  Saint  Michael*8  Mount)  in  his  chronicle.  From  Robert  we  have 
also  the  so-called  eighth  book  of  William  of  Jumi^ges,  which  may  pass  as  a 
History  of  Henry  the  First.  He  is  not  strictly  contemporary  for  any  part 
of  oar  immediate  story.  Eadmer,  so  precious  a  few  years  later,  gives  us  as 
yet  only  a  few  touches  and  general  pictures.  The  French  riming  chroniclers 
are  of  some  value  later  in  the  reign  of  Rufus ;  but  we  have  hardly  anything 
to  do  with  them  as  yet.  A  crowd  of  accessory,  occasional,  and  local  writings 
have  to  be  tnmed  to  as  usuaL 
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CHAP.  n.  he  has  to  fight  for  his  crown.  William  Rufus  had,  like 
his  father,  to  win  the  kingdom  of  England  by  war  after 
he  was  already  its  crowned  king.  But,  as  regards  those 
against  whom  he  fought  and  those  at  whose  head  he 
fought,  his  position  was  the  exact  reverse  of  that  of 
his  father.  Nominated  by  his  father,  elected,  one  might 
say>  by  Lan&anc,  crowned  with  no  man  gainsaying  him, 
William  Rufus  was  at  last  really  established  in  the 
royal  power  by  the  act  of  the  conquered  English. 
It  was  they  who  won  the  crown  for  the  son  of  their 
Conqueror  in  fight  against  his  father  s  nearest  kinsmen 
and  most  cherished  comrades. 

§  1.  The  Coronation  and  Acknowledgement  of  William 

Rufus.    September^  1087. 

One  prominent  aspect  of  the  reign  of  WilUam  Rufus 
sets  him  before  us  as  the  enemy,  almost  the  persecutor, 
of  the  Church  in  his  realm,  as  the  special  adversary  of 
the  ecclesiastical  power  when  the  ecclesiastical  power 
was  represented  by  one  of  the  tiiiest  of  saints.  And 
yet  there  have  been  few  kings  whose  accession  to  the 
throne  was  in  so  special  a  way  the  act  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical power.  William  Rufus  was  made  king  by  Lan- 
franc  in  a  somewhat  fuller  sense  than  that  in  which 
every  king  of  those  times  might  be  said  to  be  made 
king  by  the  prelate  who  poured  the  consecrating  oil 
upon  his  head.  Nomination  by  the  last  king,  in  the 
form  of  recommendation  to  the  electors,  had  always 
been  taken  into  account  when  the  people  of  England 
came  together  to  set  a  new  king  over  them.  The 
nomination  of  Eadward  had  formed  a  part,  though  the 
smallest  part,  of  the  right  of  Harold  to  become  the  chief 
of  his  own  people.^    An  alleged  nomination  by  Eadward 

>  See  N.  C.  yoL  iii.  p.  583. 
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formed  the  only  plausible  part  of  the  claim  by  which  chap.  n. 
WiUiam  asserted  his  right  to  thrust  himself  upon  a 
people  of  strangers.  And  now  a  nomination  by  Wil- 
liam himseK  was  the  only  right  by  which  his  second 
surviving  son  claimed  to  succeed  to  the  crown  which 
he  had  won.  Modem  notions  of  hereditary  right  would 
have  handed  over  England  as  well  as  Normandy  to 
the  eldest  son  of  the  last  king.  English  feeling  at  the 
time  would  doubtless,  if  a  formal  choice  had  to  be  made 
among  the  sons  of  the  Conqueror  of  England,  have 
spoken  for  his  youngest  son.  Of  all  the  three  Henry 
alone  was  a  true  ^theling ;  he  alone  had  any  right  to 
the  name  of  Englishman;  he  alone  was  the  son  of  a 
crowned  king  and  a  man  bom  in  the  land.^  But  the 
last  wish  of  William  the  Great  was  that  his  island 
crown  should  pass  to  William  the  Red.  He  had  not, 
as  our  fullest  narrative  tells  us,  dared  to  make  any 
formal  nomination  to  a  kingdom  which  he  had  in  his 
last  days  found  out  to  be  his  only  by  wrong.  He  had 
not  dared  to  name  William  as  his  successor ;  he  left  the 
kingdom  in  the  hands  of  God ;  he  only  hoped  that  the 
will  of  God  might  be  that  William  should  reign,  and 
should  reign  well  and  happily.^  And  as  the  best  means 
of  finding  out  whether  the  will  of  God  were  so,  he  left 
the  actual  decision  to  the  highest  and  wisest  of  God's 
ministers  in  his  kingdom.     He  gave  no  orders  for  the 


*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  a 38.  795.  So  Will.  Neub.  i.  3 ;  "  Ffliorum  qui- 
dem  Willelmi  Magni  ordine  nativitfttis  noYisdmiui,  sed  prserogatiya  primus. 
Quippe,  aliis  in  ducatu  patris  nails,  solui  ipse  ex  eodem  jam  rege  est  ortus.** 
This  is  noteworthy  in  a  writer  in  whom  (see  Appendix  A)  we  see  the  first 
sign  of  a  notion  of  Robert's  hereditary  right.  The  author  of  the  Brevis 
Belatio  (9)  goes  yet  further,  and  seems  to  assert  that  a  party  at  least  was  for 
Henry's  immediate  succession ;  "  Sicut  postea  multi  dixerunt,  justum  fuit 
ut  ipse  rex  Angli»  post  patrem  suum  esset  qui  de  patre  rege  et  matre 
regina  genitua  extitisseC* 

•  See  N.  C.  voL  iv.  p.  706,  note  3. 
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CHAP.  n.  coronation  of  Bufus ;  he  simply  prayed  Lanfranc  to 
crown  him,  if  the  Primate  deemed  such  an  act  a  rightful 
one.^  As  far  as  the  will  of  the  dying  king  went,  one 
alone  of  the  Witan  of  England,  the  first  certainly  among 
them  alike  in  rank  and  in  renown,  was  bidden  to  make 
the  choice  of  the  next  sovereign  on  behaK  of  the  whole 
kingdom. 

The  special  agency  of  Lan&anc  in  the  promotion  of 
William  Rufus  is  noticed  by  all  the  writers  who  give 
any  detailed  account  of  his  accession.*  Nor  was  it  likely 
that,  when  the  Archbishop  was  to  be  the  one  elector, 
the  claims  of  the  candidate  should  be  refused.  It  would 
seem  indeed  as  if  Lanfranc  doubted  for  a  moment 
whether  he  ought  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  the  choice.^  But  everything  must  have  helped  to 
make  him  ready  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  his  late 
master.  That  they  were  the  Conqueror  s  last  wishes 
was  no  small  matter,  and  Lanfranc  had  every  per- 
sonal reason  to  incline  him  the  same  way.  To  make 
William  Rufus  king  was  to  promote  the  man  who  stood 
in  a  special  relation  to  himself,  who  had  been  in  some 
sort  his  pupil,  and  whom  he  had  himself  girded  with 
the  belt  of  knighthood.*  And  it  really  seems  as  if 
there  was  no  other  elector  besides  Lanfranc  himself. 
For  once  in  our  history  we  read  of  a  king  succeeding 
without  any  formal  election,  without  any  meeting  of  the 
Witan  before  the  coronation.  Within  three  weeks  of  the 
death  of  the  first  William,  the  second  William  was  full 
king  over  the  land.  As  soon  as  he  had  heard  the 
last  wishes  of  his  father,  as  soon  as  the  dying  king 
had  dictated  the  all-important  letter  which  was  to  ex- 

^  See  N.  C.  vol.  It.  p.  706,  note  3.  '  See  Appendix  A. 

*  See  Appendix  A. 

*  Will.  Malmi.  iv.   305.      **£um  nutrierat  et  militem  feoerat."    So 
Matthew  Parisy  Hist.  Ang.  i.  35. 
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press  those  wishes  to  the  Primate,  William  Rufus  left  «^hap.  n. 
the  bedside  of  his  father  while  the  breath  was  still  in 
him.  He  started  for  the  haven  of  Touques,  a  spot  of 
whidi  we  shall  get  a  vivid  picture  later  in  our  story. 
With  him  set  forth  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  one  of 
the  great  King's  chaplains,  and,  as  some  say,  his  Chan- 
cellor. This  was  Robert  Bloet,  he  who  was  presently 
to  succeed  Remigius  of  Fecamp  in  his  newly-placed 
throne  on  the  hill  of  Lincoln.^  Before  they  had  left 
Norman  ground,  the  news  came  that  all  was  over,  that 
England  had  no  longer  a  king.'  William  crossed  with 
all  speed,  seemingly  to  Southampton,  and  found  in  Eng- 
land no  rival,  English  or  Norman.  He  indeed  brought 
with  him  two  men,  either  of  whom,  if  Englishmen  had 
still  heart  enough  to  dream  of  a  king  of  their  own  blood, 
might  have  been  his  rival.  Among  the  captives  whom 
the  Conqueror  set  free  on  his  death-bed  were  two  men 
who  represented  the  mightiest  of,  the  fallen  houses  of 
conquered  England.  These  were  Morkere  the  son  of 
JEHg&T,  once  the  chosen  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians, 
and  Wulfiaoth,  the  youngest  son  of  Godwine  and  bro- 
ther* of  Harold.  Two  other  captives  of  royal  blood,  Wulf  and 
Duncan  the  son  of  Malcolm  and  Ingebiorg,  so  long  af^by 
hostage  for  his  father's  doubtful  faith  to  his  over-lord,*  ^^'^* 

*  Orderic  has  two  statements  as  to  the  port  from  which  William  set  snil' 
In  his  account  of  the  Conqueror's  death  (659  D),  he  makes  him  sail  from 
Wltsand.  But  afterwards  (763  D),  when  speaking  of  Robert  Bloet,  he 
says,  "Senioris  GuiUelmi  capellanus  faerat,  eoque  defuncto  de  portu 
Tolochse  cum  juniore  Guillelmo  mare  transfretaverat,  et  epistolam  regis  de 
oonmanda  prole  Lanfranco  arcbiepiscopo  detulerat.'*  This  latter  is  to  be 
preferred,  as  the  more  circumstantial  account.  Touques  moreover  is  at 
ODoe  the  more  likely  haven  to  be  chosen  by  one  setting  out  from  Rouen,  and 
the  one  less  likely  to  come  into  the  head  of  a  careless  narrator.  Robert 
of  Torigny  also  (Cont.  Will.  Gem.  viii.  a)  makes  the  place  Touques. 

•  Ord.  Vit.  659  D.    "  Ibi  jam  patrem  audivit  obiisse.** 

'  Fl.  Wig.  1087.  "  Willelmus  . . .  Angliam  festinato  adiit,  ducens  secum 
Wlnothum  et  Morkarum.**  *  See  N.C.  vol.  iv.  p.  517. 
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CHAP.  II.  and  Wulf  the  son  of  Harold  and  Ealdgyth,  the  babe 
who  had  been  taken  when  Chester  fell,^  were  set  free 
at  the  same  time.  Duncan  and  Wulf  were  in  the  power 
of  Robert.  They  in  no  way  threatened  his  possession 
of  Normandy,  and  Robert,  with  all  his  faults,  did  not 
lack  generous  feeling.  They  were  knighted  and  set  free.* 
Of  Wulf  we  hear  no  more ;  Duncan  lived  to  sit  for  a 
moment  on  the  throne  of  his  father.  The  fate  of  their 
fellow-sufferers  was  harsher.  Morkere  and  Wulfhoth 
had  come,  by  whai  means  we  know  not,  into  the  power 
of  William.  As  Morkere  had  once  crossed  the  sea  with 
the  father,^  he  now  came  back  with  the  son.  But 
their  day  of  freedom  was  short.  The  son  of  Godwine 
and  the  grandson  of  Leofric  might  either  of  them  be 
dangerous  to  the  son  of  William.  They  therefore  tasted 
the  air  of  freedom  only  for  a  few  days.  William,  acting 
as  already  king,  went  to  his  capital  at  Winchester,  and 
there  thrust  the  delivered  captives  once  more  into  the 
house  of  bondage.*  Of  Morkere  we  hear  no  more ;  we 
must  suppose  that  the  rest  of  his  days,  few  or  many, 
were  spent  in  this  renewed  imprisonment.  Wulfhoth 
seems  to  have  been  released  at  some  later  time,  to  enter 
religion,  and  to  be  made  the  subject  of  the  praises  of 
a  Norman  poet.* 


'  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  315. 

*  FL  Wig.  1087.  "  Robertas . . .  Ulfum,  Haroldi  quondam  regis  Anglonim 
filiam,  Bunecbaldomque  regis  Scottorum  Malcolmi  fiUum  a  custodia  laxatos 
et  armis  militaribus  honoratos,  abire  permisit.** 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  76. 

*  Flor.Wig.  1087.  "Mox  nt  Wintoniam  venit,  illos,  ut  prius  faeraat, 
castodias  mancipavit.** 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  855.  The  Winchester  Annals  (1087;  Ann.  Mon.  ii. 
35)  gl^®  ^^^t  like  Prior  Grodfrej,  the  title  of  Earl,  and  say  that  he  was  not 
released  at  all.  The  Conqueror  releases  all  his  prisoners  in  England  and 
Normandy  "  exceptis  duobus  comitibus  Rogero  et  Wlnodo."  These  three 
captives  are  joined  together  in  the  signatures  to  an  alleged  charter  of  Bishop 
William  of  Saint-Calais  in  the  Monastioon,  i.  237,  and  in  the  Surtees  volume. 
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Such  was  the  first  act  of  authority  done  by  the  new  chap.  h. 
ruler.  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  men  whom  he  seems 
to  have  dreaded,  William  found  no  opposition  made 
to  his  succession.  But  it  was  important  for  him  to  take 
possession  without  delay.  The  time,  September,  was 
not  one  of  the  usual  seasons  for  a  general  assembly 
of  the  kingdom,  and  William  could  not  afford  to  wait 
for  the  next  great  festival  of  Christmas.  No  native 
English  competitor  was  likely  to  appear;  but  he  must 
at  least  make  himself  safe  against  any  possible  attempts 
on  the  part  of  his  brothers  beyond  the  sea.  From 
Winchester  he  hastened  to  the  presence  of  Lanfranc — 
seemingly  at  Canterbury;  as  the  story  is  told  us,  it 
seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  rested  with  the 
Primate  to  give  or  to  refuse  the  crown.^  Whether  the 
younger  William  himself  brought  the  news  of  the  death 
of  the  elder  is  not  quite  clear;  but  we  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  from  an  eye-witness  that  the  first  feeling  of  Lan- 
franc was  one  of  overwhelming  grief  at  the  loss  of  the 
king  who  was  dead,  a  king  who,  if  he  had  been  to  him 
a  master,  had  also  been  in  so  many  things  a  friend 
and  a  fellow-worker.^     The  formal  consecration  of  his  Ruftw  is 

A    1  J  1         J       xi-  1  •  crowned  at 

successor  was  not  long  delayed ;   the  new  king  was  west- 
solemnly  crowned  and  anointed  by  the  hands  of  Lanfranc  ^*"f!®'{j^ 
in  the  minster  of  Saint  Peter,  on  Sunday  the  feast  of  the  26, 1087. 

ffist.  Dun,  Scriptt.  Tree,  v,  of  which  I  may  have  to  speak  again ;  "  Morkaro 
et  Rogerio  [clearly  meant  for  Roger  of  Hereford]  et  Siwardo  cognomento 
Bran  et  Wlnoto  Haraldi  regis  germano."  They  are  made  to  sign,  along  with 
Abbot  ^thelwig,  who  died  in  1077,  in  a  Council  in  London  in  io8a.  The 
whole  thing  is  dearly  spurious;  but  what  put  the  signatures  of  the  captives 
into  anybody's  head  ? 

*  See  Appendix  A. 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  13  Selden.  "  Qaanttib  autem  moeror  Lanfran- 
cnm  ex  morte  ejus  percnlerit  quis  dicere  poesit,  quando  nos  qui  circa  ilium 
nnncia  morte  illius  eramus,  statim  eam  prse  cordis  angustia  mori  time* 
remus  t"  This  seems  to  imply  that  the  news  reached  Lanfranc  when  he 
had  his  moiiks  about  him,  that  is  at  Canterbury. 
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CHAP.  n.  saints  Cosmas  and  Damian.  So  ihe  day  is  marked  by  a 
scholar  who  had  specially  explored  the  antiquities  of  Rome ; 
Englishmen,  who  knew  less  of  saints  whose  holy  place 
was  by  the  Roman  forum,  were  content  to  mark  it  by 
its  relation  to  the  great  festival  three  days  later,  or  even 
by  the  mere  day  of  the  month.^  On  that  day,  before 
the  altar  of  King  £adward*s  rearing,  the  second  Norman 
lord  of  England  took  the  oaths  which  bound  an  English 
king  to  the  English  people.  And,  besides  the  prescribed 
oaths  to  do  justice  and  mercy  and  to  defend  the  rights 
of  the  Church,  Lanfranc  is  said  to  have  bound  the  new 
king  by  a  special  engagement  to  follow  his  own  counsel 
in  all  things.^  William  Rufus  was  thus  king,  and, 
if  anything  had  been  lacking  in  the  way  of  regular 
election  before  his  crowning,  it  was  fully  made  up  by 
the  universal  and  seemingly  zealous  acceptance  of  him 
at  his  crowning.  "All  the  men  on  England  to  him 
bowed  and  to  him  oaths  swore."*  The  crown  which 
had  passed  to  Eadward  from  a  long  line  of  kingly 
forefathers,  the  crown  which  Harold  had  worn  by  the 
free  gift  of  the  English  people,  the  crown  which  the 
first  William  had  won  by  his  sword  and  had  kept  by 
his  wisdom,  now  passed  to  the  second  of  his  name  and 
house.  And  it  passed,  to  all  appearance,  with  the  per- 
fect good  will  of  all  the  dwellers  in  the  land,  conquerors 
and  conquered  alike.  William  the  Second,  William  the 
Younger,  William  the  Red,  took  his  place  on  the  seat 


*  William  of  MalmeBbcury  (iv.  305)  marks  the  ooroiiation  as  being  done 
die  sancioram  Cosmte  et  Bamiani.**   In  the  Chronicle  it  is  "  ]veom  dagum 

&T  MiohaeleB  nuessedaeg ;  **  while  Florence  simply  gives  the  day  of  the 
month.    Wace  (14483)  says  inACcorately  "Li  jor  de  feste  saint  Michiel;" 
and  the  Chronioon  de  Bello  (40)  still  more  inaccurately,  **in  nativitate 
Christi,  intrante  anno  incamationis  ejosdem  Verbi  Bei  mlxxzviil.*' 
'  See  Appendix  A. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.     "  Ealle  >a  men  on  Englalande  him  to  abngon, 
and  him  a5as  sworon." 


«* 
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of  the  great  Conqueror  without  a  blow  being  struck  or  chap.  n. 
a  dog  moving  his  tongue  against  him. 

The  first  act  of  the  uncrowned  candidate  for  the  kingly- 
office  had  been  one  of  harshness — ^harshness  which  was 
perhaps  politic  in  the  son,  but  which  trod  under  foot 
the  last  wishes  of  a  repentant  father.     The  first  act  of 
the   crowned  King  was  one  which  might  give  good 
hopes  for  the  reign  which  was  beginning,  and  which 
certainly  carried  out  his  father's  wishes  to  the  letter. 
From  Westminster  William  Bufus  went  again  to  Win- 
chester,  this  time  not  to  make  fast  the  bars  of  his 
father's  prison-house,  but  to  throw  open  the  stores  of 
his   father's  treasury.      Our  native   Chronicler  waxes  Wealth 
eloquent    on    the    boundless  wealth  of  all   kinds,  far  treasury 
beyond  the  powers  of  any  man  to  tell  of,  which  had^J^' 
been  gathered  together  in  the  Conqueror's  hoard  during 
his  one  and  twenty  years  of  kingship.     The  Chronicler 
had,  as  we  must  remember,  himself  lived  in  William's 
court,  and  we  may  believe  that    his  own  eyes   had 
looked  on  the  store  of  gold  and  silver,  of  vessels  and 
robes  and  gems  and  other  costly  things,  which  it  was 
beyond  the  skill  of  man  to  set  forth.*    These  were  the 
spoils  of  England,  and  from  them  were  made  the  gifts 
which,  in  the  belief  of  those  days,  were  to  win  repose 
in  the  other  world  for  the  soul  of  her  despoiler.    Every  Gifts  to 
minster  in  England  received,  some  six  marks  of  gold,°  "^  ^" 
some  ten,  besides  gifts  of  every  kind  of  ecclesiastical 
ornament  and  utensil,  rich  with  precious  metals  and 
precious   stones,  among  which   books   for  the  use  of 

>  Chron.  Petrib.  1 08  7.  "  Disom  ^ua  gedone,  se  cyng  ferde  to  Winceastre,  and 
iceawode  ]»et  inadnieliuB,  and  )m  gersuman  pe  his  fieder  &r  gegaderode,  )m 
WBBTon  unasecgendlice  senie  man  ha  mycel  )wr  wss  gegaderod,  on  golde  and 
on  seolfre  and  on  fikton  and  on  psellan  and  on  gimman  and  on  manige  offre 
deorwor^e  ]ringon  pe  earfotte  sindon  to  ateallene.**  Tet  Heniy  of  Hunting- 
don (p.  ai  i)  knew  the  exact  amount  of  the  silver,  sixty  thousand  pounds,  <me 
doubtless  for  each  knight*s  fee. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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CHAP.  n.  divine  service  was    not  forgotten.^      And,  above  all, 

B^^tS*^      the  special  foundation  of  his  father,  the  Abbey  of  the 

Abbey.      Battle,  received  choicer  gifts  than  any,  the  royal  mantle 

of  the  departed   King  among  them.*      Every  upland 

church,  every  one  at  all  events  on  the  royal  lordships,  re- 

Giftetotheceived  sixty  pennies.^     Moreover  a  hundred  pounds  in 

^^^'         money  was  sent  into  each  shire  to  be  given  away  in 

alms  to  the  poor  for  William's  soul.*    Such  a  gift  might 

be  bountiful  in  a  small  shire  like  Bedford,  where  many 

Englishmen  still  kept  their  own;  but  it  would  go  but 

a  little  way,  even  after  eighteen  years,  to  undo  the  work 

of  the  great  harrying  of  Yorkshire.     Meanwhile  Robert, 

already  received  as  Duke  of  the  Normans,  was  doing 

the  same  pious  work  among  the  poor  and  the  churches 

of  his   duchy.*     The  dutiful  son  and  the  rebel  were 

both  doing  their  best  for  the  welfare  of  their  father  in 

the  other  world. 

The  Christ-     From  Winchester  the  new  King  went  back  to  West- 

maa  A»-  , 

sembly.      minster,  and  there  he  held  the  Christmas  feast  and 

'^  ^"'     "assembly.     It  was  attended  by   the  two  archbishops 

and  by  several  other  bishops,  among  whom  the  saint 

*  Florence  brings  in  the  books  in  a  list  of  gifts  which  is  longer  than  that 
of  the  Chronicler;  **Cnioes,  altaria>  scrinia,  textoB^  candelabra,  situlas,  fistulas, 
ac  omamenta  varia  gemmis,  auro,  argento,  lapidibusque  pretiosls,  redimita, 
per  ecclesias  dignioree  ac  monasteria  jasdt  dividi.** 

'  Chron.  de  Bello,  40.  **  Regni  diadema  suscepit.  Quod  adeptus,  patemi 
mandati  non  immemor,  patris  palliam  regale  et  feretrum  unde  snpra  memi- 
nimus,  cum  ccc^  philacteriis,  sanctorum  pignorum  exoellentia  glorio8is,eccle- 
sis  beati  Martini  quantocius  delegavit,  que  simul  apud  Bellum  viii  Ka- 
lendas  Novembris  suscepta  sunt." 

'  The  Chronicler  says,  *'to  sicen  cjroean  uppe  land  Iz.  psed.**  But 
Florence  limits  it ;  '*  ecolesiis  in  ciTitatibas  vel  villis  suis  per  singulas  do- 
narios  Iz.  darL'* 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.  '*  Into  selcere  scire  man  seonde  hundred  punda 
feoe,  to  dfislanne  earme  mannan  for  his  saule.*^ 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1087.  '*  Ejus  quoque  germanus  Botbertus  in  Normaaniam 
rerersuB,  thesanroe  quos  invenerst  monasteriis,  •oolesiis,  pauperibus,  pro 
anima  patris  sui  laigiter  divisit.*' 
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of  Worcester  is  specially  mentioned    At  this  meeting  chap.  n. 
too  appeared  Odo  of  Bayeux,  who  received  again  from  Odo  re- 

stored  to 

his  nephew  his  earldom  of  Eeni^  Released  from  bu  earl- 
his  bonds  by  the  p€irdon  which  had  been  so  hardly 
wrung  from  the  dying  Conqueror,*  he  already  filled 
the  first  place  in  the  councils  of  the  new  Duke  of 
the  Normans,^  and  he  hoped  to  win  the  like  power 
over  the  mind  of  his  other  nephew  in  England.  But 
before  long  events  came  about  which  showed  how 
true  had  been  the  foresight  of  William  the  Great,  when 
he  had  said  that  mighty  evils  would  follow  if  his  brother 
should  be  set  free  from  his  prison. 


It  is  certainly  something  unusual  in  those  times  for  a  Unnttud 
king  thus  to  make  his  way  to  his  crown  by  virtue,  as  wmumV* 
it  were,  of  an  agreement  between  a  dead  king  and  a**^^'^^**"- 
living  bishop,  without  either  the  nobles  or  the  nation 
at  large  either  actively  supporting  or  actively  opposing 
his  claim.     It  is  clear  that  men  of  both  races  had  very 
decided  views  about  the  matter ;  but  they  gave  no  open 
expression  to  them  at  the  time.     The  discussion  of  the 
succession  came  after  the  coronation,  among  men  who 
had  already  acknowledged  the  new  King.    It  may  be 
that  all  parties  were  taken  by  surprise.    The  accession 

^  Chron.  Fetrib.  1087.  "  ^  *^8  ^^^  ^^  ^^^''^  midewintre  on  Lundene.** 
So  Henry  of  finntiiigdon  (an);  "Bex  novas  curiam  luam  ad  Natale  tennit 
apod  Lundoniam.**  He  adds  a  list  of  bishops  who  were  present.  There  were 
the  two  Archbishops,  Maurice  of  London,  Walkelin  of  Winchester,  Geoffrey 
^  should  be  Osbem]  of  Exeter,  William  of  Tlietford,  Robert  of  Chester, 
William  of  Durham,  as  also  **  Wlnod  [sic]  episoopus  sanotus  Wirecestrin.** 
On  the  {ureeence  of  Odo,  see  Appendix  B.  Bobert  of  Torigny  (1087)  writes 
«  Vulnof.**  I  cannot  see  much  in  his  editor's  suggestion  that  the  Geofifrey 
spoken  of  is  the  Bishop  of  Coutances,  because  the  so-called  Bromton,  of 
all  people,  has  made  a  blander  about  him ;  X  Scriptt.  984. 

»  N.  C.  voL  iv.  p.  708. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  664  D.  "  Totum  in  Normannia  pristinum  honurem  adep- 
tos  est,  et  consiliarins  duois,  videlicet  nepotis  sui,  &otus  est.*' 

C  2 
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I 

t'HAP.  II.  of  William  Rufiis  had  not  indeed  followed  the  death  of 

his  father  with  anything  like  the  same  speed  with  which 
i  the  accession  of  Harold  had  followed  the  death  of  his 

brother-in-law.  But  then  the  death  of  Eadward  had 
long  been  looked  for;  the  succession  of  Harold  had  long 
been  practically  agreed  on;  above  all,  the  Witan  were 
actually  in  session  when  the  vacancy  took  place.  Every- 
thing therefore  could  be  done  at  a  moment's  notice 
with  perfect  formal  regularity.  Now  everything,  if 
much  less  sudden,  was  much  more  unlooked  for.  The 
kingdom  found  itself  called  on  to  acknowledge  a  king 
whom  no  party  had  chosen,  but  whom  no  party  had 
at  the  moment  the  means,  perhaps  not  the  will,  to 
oppose.  The  Normans,  we  may  believe,  would,  if  they 
had  been  formally  asked,  have  preferred  Robert.  The 
English,  we  may  be  sure,  would,  if  they  had  been  form- 
ally asked,  have,  at  least  among  Norman  candidates, 
William  preferred  Henry.  And  practically  the  choice  lay  among 
•vailabfe  Norman  candidates  only,  and  among  them  Henry  was 
m^ent*^^^^®  One  who  was  practically  shut  out.  All  hopes,  we 
may  be  sure,  had  passed  away  of  seeking  for  a  king 
either  in  the  house  of  Cerdic,  in  the  house  of  Godwine, 
or  in  the  house  which,  if  not  the  house  of  Cnut,  was, 
at  least  by  female  succession,  the  house  of  his  father 
Swegen.  Of  the  sons  of  the  Conqueror,  Henry,  the  one 
who  was  at  once  Norman  and  Englishman,  was  young 
and  beyond  the  sea.  William  was  in  England,  with  at 
least  his  father's  recommendation  to  support  him.  The 
practical  question  lay  between  William  and  Robert. 
Was  William  to  be  withstood  on  behalf  of  Robert  1 
Comparison  Between  William  and  Robert  there  could  at  the  mo- 
William  ment  be  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen.  Their 
an  ^*>«rt- father  s  policy  had  kept  both  back  from  any  great  op- 
portunity of  doing  either  good  or  evil  to  the  conquered 
kingdom.    But,  as  far  as  their  personal  characters  went, 
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Robert  had  as  yet  shown  his  worst  side  and  William  chap.  ii. 
his  best.     There  could  be  little  room  for  doubt  between 
the  man  who  had  fought  against  his  father  and  the  man 
who  had  risked  his  life  to  save  his  father.     And,  besides  Political 
this,  the  accession  of  William  would  separate  England  wiUiAm's 
and  Normandy.     England  would  again  have,  if  not  a*^^*"*^"' 
king  of  her  own  blood,  yet  at  least  a  king  of  her  own. 
The  island  world  would  again  be  the  island  world,  no 
longer  dependent  on,  or  mixed  up  with,  the  affairs  of 
the  world  beyond  the  sea.     The  harshness  which  had 
again  thrust  back  Morkere  and  Wul&oth  into  prison 
might  be  passed  by,  as  an  act  of  necessary  precaution. 
Morkere  too  might  by  this  time  be  well  nigh  forgotten, 
and  Wul&Loth  had  never  been  known.     If  a  native  king 
was  not  to  be  had,  William  Rufus  was  at  the  moment 
by  no  means   the  most  unpromising  among  possible 
foreign  kings. 

But  in  truth  neither  Normans  nor  Emi:lishmen  were  No  real 
in  this  case  called  on  to  make  any  real  choice.  Both 
were  called  on,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  sham 
plebiscita  of  modem  France,  to  acknowledge  a  sovereign 
who  was  already  in  possession.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  abstract  preference  of  the  Normans  for  Robert 
or  of  the  English  for  Henry,  neither  party  felt  at  the 
moment  that  degree  of  zeal  which  would  lead  them  to 
brave  the  dangers  of  oj^sition.  At  any  rate,  William 
Rufus  was  a  new  king,  and  a  new  king  is  commonly 
welcome.  Men  of  both  races  might  reasonably  expect 
that  the  rule  of  one  who  had  come  peacefully  to  his 
crown  would  be  less  harsh  than  that  of  one  who  had 
made  his  entry  by  the  sword.  It  is  further  hinted  that  Employ- 
William  partly  owed  his  recognition  to  his  early  posses-  treaauw. 
sion  of  his  father's  hoard,  perhaps  to  his  careful  discharge 
of  his  father's  will,  perhaps,  even  thus  early  in  his  reign,  to 
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CHAP.  11.  some  other  discreet  application  of  his  father's  treasures.^ 
Certain  it  is  that,  from  whatever  cause,  all  men  accepted 
Rufus  with  all  outward  cheerfulness,  though  perhaps 
without  any  very  fervent  loyalty  towards  him  on  any 
side.  It  needed  the  events  of  the  next  few  months,  it 
needed  strong  influences  and  strong  opposing  influences, 
to  turn  the  Normans  in  England  into  the  fierce  oppo- 
nents of  the  new  King,  and  the  native  English  into  his 
zealous  supporters.  It  needed  the  further  course  of  his 
own  actions  to  teach  both  sides  how  much  they  had  lost 
when  they  passed  from  the  rule  of  William  the  Great  to 
that  of  William  the  Bed. 


§  2.    The  Rebellion  against  William  Rufaa. 
March-November^  io88. 

The  winter  of  the  year  which  beheld  the  Conqueror's 
death  passed  without  any  disturbance  in  the  realm  of 
Beginning  his  son.^  But  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year  it  became 
rebellion,  plain  that  the  general  acceptance  which  Bufus  had  met 
with  in  England  was  sincere  on  ihe  part  of  his  English 
subjects  only.  As  the  native  Chronicler  puts  it,  "the 
land  was  mightily  stirred  and  was  filled  with  mickle 
treason,  for  all  the  richest  Frenchmen  that  were  in  this 
land  would  betray  their  lord  the  King,  and  would  have 
his  brother  to  King,  Bobert  that  was  Earl  in  Nor- 
mandy." *    The  leaders  in  this  revolt  were  the  bishops 

'  Will.  Malmi.  iv.  305.    "  Claves  theMtironim  nactus  est ;  quibos  ttetxxB 
totam  Angliam  animo  subjecit  sao." 

'  lb.  '*  Reliquo  hiemis  qaiete  et  ikvorabiliter  vizit.** 
'  Chron.  Petrib.  1088.  '*  On  )>isnm  gettre  wmn  ^is  land  9wi5e  astirad, 
and  mid  myceleBwiodome  afyUed;  swa  ^t  )ia  riceste  Frencisce  men  ^  weron 
innan  ^san  lande  wolden  swican  beore  hlaforde  ^ra  cynge,  and  woldon 
habban  his  bro1$er  to  cynge,  Rodbeard,  ^  w»8  eorl  on  Kormandige.'*  The 
duty  of  fidthfolneas  to  the  lord,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  always  strongly 
felt;  still  William  Rufus  is  only  "heora  hlaford  se  oyng,"  not  '*heora 
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whom  ihe  Conqueror  had  clothed  with  temporal  power,  chap.  ii. 
And  foremioBt  among  them  was  his  brother,  the  new  Discontent 
King's  uncle,  Odo  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  now  again  Earl  of  ^ 
Kent ;  and,  according  to  one  account,  already  Justiciar  and 
chief  ruler  in  England.  ^  But  whatever  might  be  his  formal 
position,  Odo  soon   b^an  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
amount  of  authority  which  he  practically  enjoyed.    He 
seems  to  have  hoped  to  be  able  to  rule  both  his  nephews 
and  all  their  dominions,  and,  in  England  at  least,  to  keep 
ihe  whole  administration  in  his  own  hands  at  least  as 
fully  as   he  had  held  it  before  his  imprisonment.     In 
this  hope  he  was  disappointed.    The  Earl  of  Kent  was 
not  so  great  a  man  under  the  younger  William  as  he 
had  been  under  the  elder.    The  chief  place  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  new  King  was  held  by  another  man  of  his 
own    order.      This  was  William    of   Saint    Carilef  orinfloenoe 
Saint  Calais,  once  Prior  of  the  house  from  which  he  took  of  Saint*^ 
his  name,  and  afterwards  Abbot  of  Saint  Vincent's  with-^*^*"- 
out  the  walls  of  Lo   Mans.^     He  had  succeeded  the 
murdered  Walcher  in  the  see  of  Durham,  and  he  had 
reformed  his  church  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
by  putting  in  monks  instead  of  secular  canons.^     EUs 
place  in  the  King  s  counsel  was  now  high  indeed.    *'  So 
well  did  the  King  to  the  Bishop  that  all  England  went 
after  his  rede  and  so  as  he  would."  ^  Besides  this  newly 

cynehlaford."  But  the  notion  that  Robert  had  any  special  right  as  the 
eldest  son  seems  not  to  have  come  into  any  purely  English  mind  of  that 
age. 

*  lie  appears  in  the  Hst  given  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (see  alxrve,  p.  19) 
ss  '*ju8ticiariui»  et  princeps  totius  AngliaR."  Simeon  of  Durham  (1088) 
calls  him  "secundus  rex." 

*  See  Florence,  1081 ;  Sim.  Dun.  Hist.  Eocl.  Dun.  iv.  i. 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  674. 

*  Cbron.  Petrib.  1088.  ''  Swa  wsU  dyde  se  cyng  be  Pam  bisceop  ymt 
eall  Englaland  fserde  lefter  his  nede  and  swa  swa  he  wolde."  So  Florence ; 
"  Ea  tempeetate  rex  pnedictus  illius,  ut  veri  consiliarii,  fruebatur  prudentia ; 
bene  enim  sapiebat,  ejusque  consiliis  totius  Anglis  tractabatur  respublica." 
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CHAP.  II.  bom  jealousy  of  the  King's  newly  chosen  counsellor, 
Odo  had  a  long  standing  hatred  against  the  other  pre- 
late who  had  so  long  watched  over  the  King,  and  whose 
advice  the  King  was  bound  by  oath  to  follow.^  He 
bore  the  bitterest  grudge  against  the  Primate  Lanfranc, 
as  the  inventor  of  that  subtle  distinction  between  the 
Bishop  of  Bayeux  and  the  Earl  of  Kent  which  had  cost 
the  Earl  five  years  of  imprisonment.^ 
Action  of       Of  the  two  personages  who  might  thus  be  joined  or 

Odo. 

separated  at  pleasure,  it  is  the  temporal  chief  with 
March  i,    whom  we  have  now  to  deal.    Lent  was  now  come.    Of 
the  spiritual  exercises  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  during 
the    holy    season   we   have^  no   record ;    the    Earl   of 
Kent  spent  the  time  plotting  with  the  chief  Normans 
in  England  how  the  King  might  be  killed  or  handed 
CJatherings  over  alive  to  his  brother.^     We  have  more  than  one 
rebeiB.        vigorous  report  of  the  oratory  used  in  these  seditious 
gatherings.     According  to  some  accounts,  they  went  on 
on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  and  we  are  admitted  to  hear  the 
arguments  which  were  used  both  in  Normandy  and  in 
AreumentB  England.*     Both  agree  in  maintaining  the  claims  of 
of  Robert.  Bobert,  as  at  once  the  true  successor,  and  the  prince 
best  fitted  for  their  purpose.     But  it  is  on  Norman 
ground  that  the  necessity  for  an  union  between  Nor- 
mandy and  England  is  set  forth  most  clearly.    The  main 

Of.  Ann.  Wint.  1088.    "  EpiBcopus  WillelmoB  DunelmensiB,  qui  paulo  ante 
quasi  cor  regis  erat." 

*  Will.  Malms,  i v.  306.  *'  Immortale  in  eum  [Lanfiranoum]  odium  anhelaiu, 
quod  ejus  conailio  a  fratre  se  in  vincula  conjectum  asserebat." 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  680. 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1088.  "  And  ^ees  unraed  wearS  gewesen  innan  ^am  Leng- 
tene.**  So  Florence ;  "  Pars  nobiliorum  Kormannontm  fkvebat  regi  Wil* 
lelmo,  sed  minitna ;  pars  veto  altera  favebat  Roberto  oomiti  Normannorum, 
et  maxima ;  cupiens  hunc  sib!  adsciscere  in  regnum,  fratrem  vero  aut  fratri 
tradere  vivum  aut  regno  privare  peremptum.**  Here  is  the  end  of  a 
hexameter. 

*  See  Appendix  B. 
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object  is  to  hinder  a  separation  between  the  two  king-  chap.  ii. 
doms,  as  they  are  somewhat  daringly  called.^  It  is  clear 
that  to  men  who  held  lands  in  both  countries  it  would 
be  a  gain  to  have  only  one  lord  instead  of  two ;  but,  if  we 
rightly  understand  the  arguments  which  are  put  into  the 
mouths  of  the  speakers,  it  was  held  that,  if  England  had 
again  a  king  of  her  own,  though  it  were  a  king  of  the 
Conqueror's  house,  the  work  of  the  Conquest  would  be 
undone.  The  men  who  had  won  England  with  their 
blood  woxdd  be  brought  down  fit)m  their  dominion  in 
the  conquered  island.^  If  they  have  two  lords,  there 
will  be  no  hope  of  pleasing  both ;  faithfulness  to  the  one 
will  only  lead  to  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the  other .^ 
William  was  young  and  insolent,  and  they  owed  him 
no  duty.  Robert  was  the  eldest  son;  his  ways  were 
more  tractable,  and  they  had  sworn  to  him  during  the 
life-time  of  his  father.  Let  them  then  make  a  firm 
agreement  to  stand  by  one  another,  to  kill  or  dethrone 
William,  and  to  make  Robert  ruler  of  both  lands.^ 
Robert,  we  are  told,  approved  of  the  scheme,  and  pro- 
mifled  that  he  would  give  them  vigorous  help  to  carry 
it  out.^ 

'  OTd.Vit.  665  D.  "  Optimfctes  utriuBqne  regni  conveniimt,  et  de  duobus 
regnis  nunc  diviaiB,  qu»  nuuius  una  pridem  tenuerat,  tractare  satagunt.** 
Cf.  the  language  used  at  an  earlier  time  about  Normandy,  N.C.  vol.  i.  p.  aai. 

'  lb.  666  A.  "  Labor  nobis  ingens  subito  orevit,  et  maxima  diminutio 
poteniitB  nostr»  opipaque  nobis  incumbuit.  .  .  .  Yiolenta  nobis  orta  est 
mutatio  et  nostne  sublimitatis  repentina  dejectio.*'  It  is  now  that  he  makes 
the  flourish  about  "Saxonee  Angli  *'  (see  K.  C.  voL  i.  p.  543) ;  there  is  also 
a  good  deal  about  Jeroboam  and  Polyneikds. 

'  lb.  "  Quomodo  duobus  dominis  tarn  diversis,  et  tam  longe  ab  invicem 
reox>tis  competenter  servire  poterimus  ?  ** 

*  lb.  B,  C.  "Inviolabile  foedus  firmiter  ineamus,  et  Guillelmo  rege 
dejecto  vel  interfeoto,  qui  junior  est  et  protenrus,  et  cui  nihil  debemus, 
Robertum  dncem,  qui  major  natu  est  et  tractabilior  moribus,  et  oui  jamdu- 
dum  TiTente  patre  amborum  fidelitatem  juravimus,  principem  Anglias  ac 
NeustrisB  ad  servandam  unitatem  utrius((be  regni  constituamus.** 

'  lb.  C.  *'  Deoretum  suum  Roberto  duci  detexuit.  lUe  vero,  utpote  levis 
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CHAP.  II.       These  arguments  of  Norman  speakers  are  given  us 
without  the  names  of  any  ringleaders.   We  may  suspect 
that  the  real  speaker,  in  the  idea  of  the  reporter,  was 
Speech  of  no  othcT  than  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux.^   We  hear  of  him 
more    distinctly  on    English    ground,  haranguing   his 
accomplices  somewhat  to    the  same  effect;    only  the 
union  of  the  two  states  is  not  so  distinctly  spoken  of. 
It  may  be  that  such  a  way  of  putting  the  case  would 
not  sound  well  in  the  ears  of  men  who,  if  not  English- 
men, were  at  least  the  chief  men  of  England,  and  who 
might  not  be   specially  attracted  by  the  prospect  of 
another  conquest  of  England,  now  that  England  was 
Reaaons  for  theirs.    The  chief  business  of  the  Bishop's  speech  is  to 
Robert  to  Compare  the  characters  of  the  two  brothers  between 

W'll  * 

whom  they  had  to  choose,  and  further  to  compare  the 
new  King  with  the  King  who  was  gone.  The  speaker 
seems  to  start  from  the  assumption  that,  in  the  interests 
of  those  to  whom  he  spoke,  it  was  to  be  wished  that 
the  ruler  whom  they  were  formally  to  acknowledge 
should  be  practically  no  ruler  at  all.  William  the  Great 
had  not  been  a  prince  to  their  minds ;  William  the  Red 
was  not  likely  to  be  a  prince  to  their  minds  either. 
Robert  was  just  the  man  for  their  purpose.  Under 
Robert,  mild  and  careless,  they  would  be  able  to  do 
as  they  pleased;  under  the  stem  said  active  William 
Oompariflozi  they  would  soon  find  that  they  had  a  master.  The 
elder^and  argument  that  follows  is  really  the  noblest  tribute  that 
^VjJ*^'  could  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  Conqueror.  It  sets 
him  before  us,  in  a  portrait  drawn  by  one  who,  if  a 
brother,  was  ako  an  enemy,  as  a  king  who  did  justice 
and  made  peace,  and  who  did  his  work  without  shedding 

et  inoonnderatuB,  valde  gavisus  est  promisffls  iiratilibuB,  seseqae  epopondit 
eis.  81  inchoMnent,  affaturom  in  omiiibus,  et  collAtaruin  mox  eflSoaz  auxilium 
ad  perpetraDdiim  tarn  darum  fecimuB.'* 
'  See  Appendix  B. 
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of  blood.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  death  of  the  chap.  ii. 
great  king,  at  whose  death  we  are  told  that  peaceable 
men  wept  and  that  robbers  and  fiends  rejoiced,^  was 
something  from  which  Odo  and  men  like  Odo  might  ex- 
pect to  gain.  But  nothing  would  be  gained,  if  the  rod  of 
the  elder  William  were  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
younger.  The  little  finger  of  the  son  would  be  found 
to  be  thicker  than  the  loins  of  the  father.  Their  release 
from  the  rule  of  the  King  who  was  gone  would  profit 
them  nothing,  if  they  remained  subjects  of  one  who 
was  likely  to  slay  where  his  father  had  merely  put  in 
bonds.^  In  this  last  contrast,  though  we  may  doubt 
whetiier  there  could  have  been  any  ground  for  drawing 
it  so  early  in  the  reign  of  Bufiis,  we  see  that  the  men  of 
the  time  were  struck  by  the  difference  between  the 
King  whose  laws  forbade  the  judicial  taking  of  human 
life  and  the  King  under  whom  the  hangman  began  his 
work  again.  To  pleadings  like  these  we  are  told  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  Norman  nobility  in  England 
hearkened;  a  small  number  only  remained  faithful  to 
the  King  to  whom  they  had  so  lately  sworn  their  oaths. 
Thus,  as  the  national  Chronicler  puts  it,  "the  unrede 
was  read."  ^ 

As  the  chief  devisers  of  the  unrede  we  have  the  names  Bisbop 
of  two   bishops  besides  Odo.      One  name  we  do  not  coutances 
wonder  to  find  along  with  his.     Geoffrey  Bishop  of  j^^^**'* 
Coutanc^  was  a  prelate  of  Odo*s  own  stamp,  one  of 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  710. 

*  Will.  MaLds.  it.  3o€.  **  Multot  eodem  subuito  infedt  [Odo] ; 
Roberto  regnnm  compefcere,  qui  ait  et  remittioria  animi,  et  javeniles  stulti^ 
tiM  moltla  jam  laboribus  decoxerit ;  kunc  delicate  nutritum,  animi  ferooia 
(quam  toHub  ipse  demonstret),  pmtumidaniy  oumia  coBtra  fas  et  jut  ausu* 
rum ;  brevi  futumm  ut  bonores  jamdudum  plarimis  sudoribiu  partes  amit- 
tant ;  nihil  adum  morU  fotrU,  si  quos  ille  vinxerit  iste  tracidet.**  (Again 
the  endiog  of  a  bexameter.)  A  good  deal  of  this  seems  to  oome  firom  later 
expenence  of  Rufiis. 

*  Cbron.  Petrib.  1088.    "  J?8es  unned  waerS  gened.** 
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CHAP.  II.  whose  doings  as  a  wielder  of  the  temporal  sword  we 

have   heard  in  northern,   in  western,  and  in   eastern 

England.^     But  we  should  not  have  expected  to  find 

as  partner  of  their  doings  the  very  man  whose  high 

TreaBon  of  promotion  had  filled  the  heart  of  Odo  with  envy.     It 

ofDurhim.^^  indeed  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all  when  the 

Bishop  of  Durham,  the  man  in  whose  counsel  the  King 

most  trusted,  turned  against  the  benefactor  who  had 

raised  him  so  that  all  England  went  at  his  rede.     What 

higher  greatness  he  could  have  hoped  to  gain  by  treason 

DiflTerent    it  is  hard  to  see.     And  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  in  the 

of  his        records  of  his  own  bishopric  he  appears  as  a  persecuted 

conduct,     yic^jjn  2  -v^hile  all  the  writers  of  southern  England  join 

in  special  reprobation  of  his  faithlessness.     The  one  who 

speaks  in  our  own  tongue  scruples  not  to  make  use  of 

the  most  emphatic  of  all  comparisons.     "He  would  do 

by  him" — that  is.  Bishop  William  would  do  by  King 

William — "as  Judas  Iscariot  did  by  our  Lord."^     We 

should  certainly  not  learn  from  these  writers  that,  after 

all,  it  was  the  King,  and  not  the  Bishop,  who  struck, 

or  tried  to  strike,  the  first  blow. 

It  is  certainly  far  from  easy  to  reconcile  the  different 
accounts  of  this  affair.  At  a  time  a  little  later  the 
southern  account  sets  Bishop  William  before  us  as 
one  who  "did  all  harm  that  he  might  all  over  the 
North."*  But  at  Durham  it  was  believed  that  at  all 
events  a  good  deal  of  harm  had  been  already  done  by 
the  King  to  the  Bishop ;  and  the  Bishop  claims  to  have 
at  an  earlier  time  done  the  best  of  good  service  to  the 
King.*    That  service  must  have  been  rendered  while 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  376,  580,  673.  *  See  Appendix  C. 

'  "He  ]>ohte  to  donne  be  him  eall  swa  Indfts  ScarioS  dide  be  ure 
Drihtene." 

*  **  Se  biioeop  of  Dunholme  dyde  to  hearme  \mi  he  mihte  ofer  eall  be 
norSan.*' 

^  See  Appendix  C. 
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the  Lenten  conspiracy  was  still  going  on ;  for  at  no  later  chap.  ii. 
time  does  the  Bishop  of  Durham  seem  to  have  been  any-^**.*"*^ 

*  '^    serviceB  to 

where  in  the  south  of  EIngland.    Then,  according  to  his  the  King, 
own  story,  the  Bishop  secured  to  the  King  the  possession 
of  Hastings,  of  Dover,  and  of  London  itself.     We  have 
only  William  of  Saint-Calais'  own  statement  for  this 
display  of  loyal  vigour  on  his  part ;  but,  as  it  is  a  state- 
ment made  in  the  hearing  of  the  King  and  of  the  barons 
and  prelates  of  England,  though  exaggeration  is  likely 
enough,  the  whole  story  can  hardly  be  sheer  invention. 
Bishop  William  claims  to  have  kept  the  two  southern 
havens  in  their  allegiance  when  the  King  had  almost 
lost  them.     He  claims  further  to  have  quieted  disturb-  His  mction 
ances  in  London,  after  the  city  had  actually  revolted,  London, 
by  taking  twelve  of  the  chief  citizens  to  the  King's 
presence.^     Our  notes  of  time  show  that  the  events  of 
which  the  Bishop  thus  speaks  must  have  happened  at 
the  latest  in  the  very  first  days  of  March.    It  follows  Early 
that  there  must  have  been  at  the  least  seditious  move-  in  Kent 
ments  in  south-eastern  England,  before  the  time  of  the  JJ^h"**' 
open  revolt  in  the  west.     In  short,  the  rebellion  in  Kent  i<>8^- 
and  Sussex  must  have  begun  very  early  indeed  in  the 
penitential  season. 

We  gather  from  the  Durham  narrative  that,  even  at 
this  early  stage,  both  Bishop  Odo  and  Earl  Roger  were 
already  known  to  the  Kinir  as  traitors.    We  irather  Bishop 
further  that  it  was  by  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  advice  to 
Durham  that  the  Bang  was  making  ready  for  military  '^* 

operations  against  them,  and  that,  when  the  Bishop 
was  himself  summoned  to  the  array,  he  made  answer 
that  he  would  at  once  join  with  the  seven  knights  whom 

*  Hon.  AngL  i.  148.  '*Mon>trabo  quod  Dorobernium  et  HastingM, 
qus  jam  pene  perdiderat,  in  sua  fidelitate  detinoi,  Londoniam  qnoque  que 
jam  rebeUaverat,  in  ejus  fidelitate  sedavi,  meUores  etiam  daodecim  ejusdem 
orbit  civei  ad  earn  mecum  doxi,  at  per  illos  melius  oeteroe  animaret.*' 
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CHAP.  n.  he  had  with  him — seven  chief  barons  of  the  bishopric, 

as  it  would  seem — and  would  send  to  Durham  for  more. 

HeforaakesBut,  instead  of  so  doing,  he  left  the  Kings  court  with- 

"*'  out  his  leave;  he  took  with  him  some  of  the  Kings 

men,  and  so  forsook  the  King  in  his  need.^     Such  was 

afterwards  the  statement  on  the  King's  side.     Certain 

it  is  that,  whatever  the  Bishop's  fault  was,  the  royal 

Histem-    vengeance  followed  speedily  on  it.     Early  in   March, 

poraUties    -whether  with  or  without  the  advice  of  any  assembly,* 

seized.  ^  ^ 

March,  Rufus  Ordered  the  temporalities  of  the  bishopric  to  be 
seized,  and  the  Bishop  himself  to  be  arrested.  The 
Bishop  escaped  to  his  castle  at  Durham,  whence  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  dislodge  him  without  a  si^e. 
Meanwhile  the  King*s  men  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincoln- 
shire, though  they  failed  to  seize  the  Bishop's  own 
person,  took  possession  in  the  King's  name  of  his  lands, 
He  writes  his  money,  and  his  men.  From  Durham  the  Bishop 
KiJj!  wrote  to  the  King,  setting  forth  his  wrongs,  protesting 
his  innocence,  and  demanding  restitution  of  all  that  had 
been  taken  from  him.  He  goes  on  to  use  words  which 
remind  us  in  a  strange  way  at  once  of  Godwine  nego- 
tiating with  his  royal  son-in-law  and  of  Odo  in  the 
grasp  of  his  royal  brother.  He  offers  the  services  of 
himself  and  his  men.  He  offers  to  make  answer  to  any 
charge  in  the  King's  court  But,  like  Godwine,  he  asks 
for  a  safe-conduct  before  he  will  come;'  like  Odo,  he 
declares  that  it  is  not  for  every  one  to  judge  a  bishop, 
and  that  he  will  make  answer  only  according  to  his 

^  Mod.  Angl.  i.  247.  **  Ipie  [rex]  te  sommonait  ut com  eo  equitares ;  tu  vero 
respondiiti  ei,  te  oum  septem  miljtibas  quos  ibi  habebas  libenter  itarum,  et 
pro  ploribiia  ad  caatellum  tuom  Bub  festinatione  miBsiirum,  et  postea  fugitti 
de  curia  sua  fine  ejus  licentia,  et  quoedam  de  familia  sua  tecum  adduxisti,  et 
ita  in  necessitate  sua  sibi  defecisti." 

'  See  Appendix  C. 

*  Mon.  Angl.  i.  245.  **  Prasto  sum  in  curia  vestra  Tobis  justitiam  &oere 
convenienti  termino,  seouritate  Teniendi  aooepta."  Cf.  N.  C.  voL  ii.pp.  149, 
150. 
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order.*     On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  King  at  once,  chap.  u. 
in  the  sight  of  the  Bishop's  messenger,  made  grants  of 
the  episcopal  lands  to  certain  of  his   barons;^   those 
lands  were  therefore  looked  on  as  property  which  had 
imdei^one  at  least  a  temporary  forfeiture.     He  however  He  is  sum- 
sent  an  answer  to  the  Bishop,  bidding  him  come  to  his  Jhe^KiM's 
pr^ence,  and  adding  the  condition  that,  if  he  would  not^'*^- 
stay  with  the  King  as  the  King  wished,  he  should  be 
allowed  to  go  back  safe  to  Durham.    It  must  however 
be  supposed  that  this  promise  was  not  accompanied  by 
any  formal   safe-conduct ;  otherwise,  though  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  the  officers  of  a  king  or  other  lord 
acting  far  more  harshly  than  the  lord  himself,  it  is  hard 
to  understand  the  treatment  which  Bishop  William  met 
with  at  the  hands  of  the  zealous  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire. 
That  office  was  now  held   by  Ralph  Paganel,  a  man  Action  of 
who  appears  in  Domesday  as  holder  of  lands  in  various  p^^ei. 
parts,   from  Devonshire   to  the  lands  of  his    present 
sheriffdom,^  and   who  next  year  became  the  founder 
of  the  priory  of  the    Holy  Trinity  at  York.*      The 
Bishop,  on  receiving  the  King's  answer,  sent  to  York 
to  ask  for  peace  of  the  Sheriff.    But  all  peace  was  re- 

^  Mon.  Angl  i.  245.  '*  Non  est  enim  oomium  hominmn  episcopos  judi- 
cwoy  et  ego  vobia  seoundam  ordinem  memn  omnem  justitiAm  offero ;  et  si 
ad  pneeens  vul^  habere  servitium  meum  Tel  hominmn  meoruni,  illud  idem 
lecimdam  placere  vestram  vobis  ofPero.** 

'  lb.  "Rex  aoceptis  et  auditis  istis  litteris  episoopi,  dedit  baronibus 
siiis  terras  episoopi,  vidente  legato  qnem  sibi  miserat  epifcopus.**  I  suppose 
that  these  barons  are  no  other  than  the  Counts  Alan  and  Odo,  of  whose  share 
in  the  matter  we  shall  hear  much  more  as  we  go  on. 

'  See  Ellis,  i.  464.  It  is  there  remariced  that  Ralph's  lands  in  Devon- 
■hire  had  largely  been  Merleswegen's.  This  is  equaUy  true  in  Yorkshire. 
He  most  have  soooeeded  Hugh  the  son  of  Baldric  as  sherifil  See  N.  C.  vol. 
iv.  p.  801. 

*  See  the  foundation  charter  in  the  Monastioon,  iv.  68  a;  though  it  is 
hard  to  understand  how  Pope  Aleiander  could  have  confirmed  anything  in 
1089.  According  to  the  charter,  the  church  had  once  been  held  by  a  body 
of  canons,  which  had  come  to  nothing.  Ralph  now  rest<»«d  it  as  a  Bene- 
dietiue  nioiiastei7>  ft  cell  to  Mannoutien. 
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oHAP.  n.  fused  to  the  Bishop,  to  his  messengers,  and  to  all  his 

men.     A  monk  who  was  coming  back  from  the  King's 

presence  to  the  Bishop  was  stopped ;  his  horse  was 

The  lands  killed,  though  he  was  allowed  to  go  on  on  foot.    Lastly, 

bishopric    the  Sheriff  ordered  all  men  in  the  King's  name  to  do 

Mar^^*  all  the  harm  that  they  could  to  the  Bishop  everywhere 

May,  1088.  and  in  every  way.     The  Bishop  was  thus  cut  off  from 

telling  his  grievances ;  and  for  seven  weeks,  we  are  told, 

the  lands  of  the  bishopric  were  laid  waste.^    This  date 

brings  us  into  the  month  of  May,  by  which  time  important 

events  had  happened  in  other  parts  of  England. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  south-eastern  England  at  least, 

the  unrede  of  this  year's  Lent  must  have  gone  beyond 

mere  words,  and  must  have  already  taken  the  form  of 

General      action.    But  it  seems  not  to  have  been  till  after  Easter 

rebeUion.    ^j^^^  ^j^^  general  revolt  of  the  disaffected  nobles  broke 

forth  throughout  the  whole  land.     By  this  time  they 

had  all  thoroughly  made  up  their  minds  to  act.     And 

we  may  add  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  King's 

treatment  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  may  have  had  some 

share  in  helping  them  to  make  up  their  minds.    They 

may  have  been  led  to  think  that  open  rebellion  was 

The  Easter  the  safest  course.     The  first  general  sign  was  given  at 

April  16,    ^^^  Easter  Gem6t  of  the  year,  which,  according  to  rule, 

1088.         would  be  held  at  Winchester.    The  rebel  nobles,  instead 

The  rebels 

refuse  to     of  appearing  to  do  their  duty  when  the  King  wore  his 

^™®'         crown,  kept  aloof  from  his  court.    They  gat  them  each 

man  .to  his  castle,  and  made  them  ready  for  war.*    Soon 

^  "Pnecepit  omnibus  regis  fidelibus  de  parte  regis  ut  malum  facerent 
episcopo  ubicumque  et  quomodo  cumque  possent.  Cumque  episcopus  per 
se  vel  per  legatos  suos  regem  non  posset  requirere,  et  terras  suas  destrui  et 
vastari  absque  uUa  ultione  per  vii.  septimanas  et  amplius  sustineret,"  etc. 

'  Their  absence  from  the  assembly  comes  from  Florence ;  '*  Ezecrabile  hoc 
factum  clam  tractaverunt  in  quadragesima,  quod  cito  in  palam  prorumpi 
posset  post  pascha ;  nam  a  regali  se  subtrahentes  curia,  munierunt  castella, 
ferrum,  flammam,  pnedna,  neoem,  exdtaverunt  in  patriam."    Ct  Orderic, 
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after  the  festival  the  flame  burst  forth.    The  great  body  chap.  n. 
of  the  Norman  lords  of  England  were  in  open  revolt 
against  tiie  son  of  the  man  who  had  made  England  theirs. 

The  list  of  the  rebel  nobles  reads  like  a  roll  of  the  The  rebel 
Norman  leaders  at  Senlac  or  a  choice  of  the  names 
which  fill  the  foremost  places  in  Domesday.     With  a 
few  marked  exceptions,  all  the  great  men  of  the  land 
are  there.     Along  with  Odo,  Bishop  and  Earl,  the  other  Robert  of 
brother  of  the  Conqueror,   Robert  of  Mortain  and  of 
Cornwall,  the  lord  of  Pevensey  and  of  Montacute,  joined 
in  the  revolt  airainst  his  nephew.^    So  did  another  kins-  »nd  wu- 
man,  a  member  of  the  ducal  house  of  Normandy  and 
gorged  with  the  spoils  of  England,  William  son  of  Robert 
Count  of  Eu,  grandson  of  the  elder  William  and  his 
famous  wife  Lescelina.*      Of  greater  personal  fame,  and  Earl  Roger 

^^  ^fMi  tile 

of  higher  formal  rank  on  English  soil,  was  the  father  border 
of  one  of  the  men  who  had  crossed  the   sea  to  trouble  ^°"^* 
England,    Roger    of    Montgomery,  whose   earldom   of 
Shrewsbury  swells,  in  the  statelier  language  of  one  of 
our  authorities,  into  an  earldom  of  the  Mercians.^  He 
brought  with  him  a  great  following  from  his  own  border- 
land.   Among  these  was  Roger  of  Lacy,  great  in  the 
shires  from  Berkshire  to  Shropshire;*  and  with  himOibem. 
came  the  old  enemy  Osbem  of  Richard^s  Castle,  whose 

666  C ;  **  Mimitiones  bum  foois  et  hominibas,  atqae  alimentis  hominum  et 
eqnoram,  abundftnier  inatruebant.** 

'  Od  Count  Robert,  see  N.  G.  vol.  ii.  p.  296 ;  iv.  pp.  78, 168, 1 70.  His  name 
does  not  now  occur  in  the  Chronicles,  nor  in  Orderio,  who  does  not  mention 
the  siege  of  his  castle  of  PeTensej.  But  bis  action  comes  out  stronglj  in 
Florence,  who  elaiwws  him  with  Odo  as  a  leader,  though  in  his  narrative  he 
appears  merely  as  his  tooL  The  Hyde  writer  (397)  also  dwells  fully  on  his 
share  in  the  work,  but  he  has  no  special  &ct8  or  legends. 

*  See  N.  C.  toL  iii.  pp.  117,  67a ;  iv.  pp.  39,  56a,  835. 

*  In  Ordftric,  667  B,  he  appears  as  "  Rogerins  Meroioram  comes.'* 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1088.  "Rogerius  de  Laceio,  qui  jam  super  regem  invaserat 
Herefordam.'*  He  appears  in  Domesday  in  Berkshire,  Gloucestershire, 
Worcestershire,  Shropshire,  but  most  lai^gely  in  Herefordshire.  See  Ellis, 
1442. 
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CHAP.  II.  name  carries  ua  back  to  times  that  now  seem  far  away.* 
With  Osbem  came  his  son-in-law  Bernard  of  Neufmarch^ 
or  Newmarch,  sister's  son  to  the  noble  Gulbert  of  Hugle- 
ville,  the  man  who  was  soon  to  stamp  his  memory  on 
the  mountain  land  of  Brecheiniog.^  From  the  same 
border  too  came  the  lord  of  Wigmore,  Balph  of  Mor- 
temer.^  But  the  treason  of  the  great  Earl  of  the  central 
march  was  not  followed  by  his  northern  neighbour. 

Loj  ah^  of  Hugh  of  Chester  clave  to  the  King,  while  the  mightiest 

'  of  his  tenants  joined  the  rebels.    For  the  old  Hugh  of 

Grantmesnil  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  North- 

hamptonshire,  and   in  Leicestershire,  the  land  of  his 

Rebellion   sheriffdom.*  And  his  rebellion  seems  to  have  carried  with 

Bbuddlan;  i*  ^^^  ^^  ^  nephew  the  Marquess  Robert  of  Rhuddlan, 
the  terror  of  the  northern  Cymry.*  Robert  thus  found 
himself  in  arms,  not  only  against  his  king,  but  against  his 
immediate  and  powerful  neighbour  and  lord  Earl  Hugh. 
But  the  tie  which  bound  a  man  to  his  mother's  brother 
was  perhaps  felt  to  be  stronger  than   duty  towards 

of  Roger  either  king  or  earl.  Along  with  the  lords  of  the  British 
'  marches  stood  the  guardian  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Eng- 
land against  the  Dane,  Roger  the  Bigod,  father  of  earls, 
whose  name,  &ted  to  be  so  renowned  in  later  times, 
appears  in  the  records  of  these  days  with  a  special  brand 

of  Bishop    of  evil.®     And  with  Odo  and  William  of  Durham  a 

G  eofirey  of 

Coutanoes;  third  prelate  joined  in  the  unrede,  a  prelate  the  worthy 
compeer  of  Odo,  the  warrior  Geofirey  of  Coutances,  the 
bishop  who  knew  better  how  to  marshal  mailed 
knights  for  the  battle  than  to  teach  surpliced  clerks 
to  chj.nt  their  psalms  in  the  choir."^     He  brought  with 

•  See  N.  C.  toI.  ii.  pp.  138,  35a.  *  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  133 ;  It.  p.  448. 

•  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  737.  *  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  ^33. 

•  Ord.  Vit.  666  D.    See  N.  C.  voL  iv.  pp.  74,  489. 

•  See  below,  p.  36. 

''  See  luB  picture  in  Orderio,  703  B.  *'  Pne&tus  pnetnl  nobilitate  daebat, 
magiiqae  peritia  militori  qoam  olericali  vigebat.    Ideoqtie  loricatos  militet 
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him  the  last  of  the  elder  succession  of  Northumbrian  chap.  ii. 
earls,  his  nephew  Robert  of  Mowbray,  tall  of  stature,  of  Robert 
swarthy  of  countenance,  fierce,  bold,  and  proud,  who^ray.*^'' 
looked  down  on  his  peers  and  scorned  to  obey  his 
betters,  who  loved  better  to  think  than  to  speak,  and 
who,  when  he  opened  his  lips,  seldom  let  a  smile  soften 
his  stem   words.^     With   these  leaders  were  joined  a 
crowd  of  others,  "mickle  folk,  all  Frenchmen,"  as  the 
Chronicler  significantly  marks.^     The  sons  of  the  soil, 
we  are  to  believe,  had  no  part  in  the  counsels  of  that 
traitorous  Lent,  in  the  deeds  of  that  wasting  Easter. 

The  war  now  began,  a  war  in  which,  after  the  example  Ravftges  of 
of  the  chief  combatants,  fathers  fought  against  sons, 
brothers  against  brothers,  friends  against  their  former 
friends.^    The  rebel  leaders,  each  from  the  point  where 
his  main  strength   lay,  began  to  lay  waste  the  land, 
specially  the  lordships  of  the  King  and  the  Archbishop. 
And  among  these  evil-doers  the  loyal  monk  of  Peter- Evidence 
borough  distinctly  sets  down  William  of  Saint-Calais,  ^^op  of* 
meek  victim  as  he  seems  in  the   records  of  his  own^'*^**"*- 
house.    The  Bishop  may  have  argued  that  he  was  only 
returning  what   the   King  had   done  to  him;  but  the 
witness  is  such  as  cannot  be   got  over;  "The  Bishop 
of  Durham  did  to  harm  all  that  he  might  over  all  the 

ad  beUandom  qoam  revMtitos  deriooA  ad  piallendum  magis  erudiie  nove- 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p  67  a.  Orderic  gives  hia  portrait  along  with  that  of 
hit  unde ;  *'  Robertas  Rogerii  de  Molbraio  filius  potentia  divitiiiique  admo- 
dum  pollebat,  audacia  et  militari  feritate  superbus  pares  despioiebat,  et 
luperbioribus  obtemperare,  vana  ventositate  turgidus,  indignum  autmnabat. 
Erat  erim  corpore  magnns,  fortis,  niger  et  hispidus,  audax  et  dolosus, 
voltu  tristis  et  seTerus.  Plus  meditari  quam  loqui  studebat,  et  vix  in  oon- 
fikbolatione  ridebat." 

'  Cbron.  Petrib.  1088.  "  SwiOe  mycel  folo  mid  heom,  ealle  Frendsoe 
men.'*  He  must  mean  that  all  the  leaders  were  French.  We  shall  see  (see 
below,  p.  47)  that  there  were  both  Englishmen  and  Britons  in  the  rebel 
army.  *  Flor.Wig.  108S. 

D  2 
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CHAP.  II,  north."  Some  others  of  the  confederates  and  their  doings 
are  sketched  in  a  few  words  by  the  same  sarcastic  pen  ; 
RAVftges  "  Roger  hight  one  of  them  that  leapt  into  the  castle  at 
liiw^^  Norwich,  and  did  yet  the  worst  of  all  over  all  the  land."  ^ 
So  does  the  English  writer  speak  of  the  first  Bigod  who 
held  the  fortress  which  had  arisen  on  the  mound  of  the 
East-Anglian  kings.^  Roger  had  succeeded  to  the 
place,  though  not  to  the  rank,  of  Ralph  of  Wader,  and, 
as  Ralph  had  made  Norwich  a  centre  of  rebellion 
against  the  father,  so  Roger  now  made  it  a  centre  of 
of  Hugh  rebellion  against  the  son.  Then  we  read  how  "Hugo 
meaa^  eke  did  nothing  better  neither  within  Leicestershire 
nor  within  Northampton."*  This  was  the  way  in 
which  the  lord  of  Grantmesnil,  so  honoured  at  Saint 
Evroul,  was  looked  on  in  the  scriptorium  of  the  house 
which  had  once  been  the  Golden  Borough.  In  some 
other  parts  of  the  country  we  get  fuller  accounts  than 
these  of  the  doers  and  of  what  was  done.  Three 
districts  in  the  west  and  in  the  south-east  of  England 
became  the  scene  of  events  which  are  set  down  by  the 
writers  of  the  age  in  considerable  detaiL 

Bristol  and  Of  Bristol,  the  great  merchant-haven  on  the  West- 
Saxon  and  Mercian  border,  we  last  heard  when  the 
sons  of  Harold  failed  to  make  their  way  within  its 
walls,*  and  when  its  greedy  slave-traders  cast  aside,  for 
a  while  at  least,  their  darling  sin  at  the  preaching  of 
Saint  Wulfstan.*     The  borough  was  now  beginning  to 

*■  Ghron.  Petrib.  1088.  "  Roger  h^i  an  of  heom  se  hleop  into  (lam  castele 
»t  NorOwic,  and  dyde  git  eallra  wsent  ofer  eall  Jwet  land."  He  is  *'  Rogerios 
Bigot**  in  William  of  Malmesbory.  We  shall  fiod  him  behaving  better 
later  in  our  story. 

■  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  68,  590. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1088.  "  Hugo  eao  an  >e  hit  ne  gebette  nan  ping,  ne 
innan  Legreceastresoire  ne  innan  Noi^amtune."  He  is  "  Hugo  de  Grente- 
mesnil "  in  William  of  Malmesbuiy.    See  N.  C.  voL  iv.  pp.  74,  232. 

*  Bee  N.  C.  voL  iv.  p.  226.  »  lb.  p.  382. 
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pat  on  a  new  character,  one  which,  in  the  disturbances  oBiip.  ii. 
half  a  century  later,  won  for  it  the  name  of  the  step- 
mother of  all  England.^  A  fortress,  the  forerunner  of  the 
great  work  of  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,^  had  now  arisen, 
and  its  presence  made  Bristol  one  of  the  chief  military 
centres  of  England  down  to  the  warfare  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.    The  Bristol  of  those  days  had  not  yet  Bristol 
occupied  the  ground  which  is  now  covered  by  its  two  eleventh 
chief   ecclesiastical   ornaments.     The    abbey    of   Saint  **"*'*^- 
Augustine,  the  creation  of  Robert  Fitz-Harding,  had  not  The  chief 
yet  arisen  on  the  lowest  slope  of  the  hills  to  the  west,^^^^^^^ 
nor  the  priory  of  Saint  James,  the  creation  of  Earl^"*^^* 
Robert,  on  the  ground  to  the  north  of  the  borough. 
These  foundations  arose  in  the  next  age  on  the  Mercian 
ground  without  the  walls.     And  any  forenmner  which 
may  then  have  been  of  the  church  of  Saint  Mary  on  the 
Red  cliff,  for  ages  past  the  stateliest  among  the  parish 
churches  of  England,  stood  beyond  the  walls,  beyond 
the  river,  on  undisputed  West-Saxon  ground.    The  older  PeninsuUr 
Bristol  lay  wholly  on  the  Mercian  side  of  the  Avon, borough.* 
at  the  point  where  the  Frome  of  Gloucestershire  still 
poured  its  waters  into  the  greater  stream  in  the  sight 
of  the  sun.^     But  nowhere,  unless  at  Palermo,  have  the 
relations  of  land  and  water  been  more  strangely  turned 
about  than  they  have  been  at  Bristol.    The  course  of  the  The  two 
greater  river,  though  not  actually  turned  aside,  is  dis- 
guised by  cuts  and  artificial  harbours  which  puzzle  the 

'  Gesta  Stephani,  41.    **  Totius  Anglise  noverca  Briatoa." 
*  Simeon  of  Durham  (1088)  speaks  of  the  **oa8telliim  fortissimum*'  at  this 
time. 

'  Gesta  Steph.  36.  "  Est  Bristoa  oivitas  . . .  ipso  situ  loci  omniom  civi- 
tatam  Anglim  munitissima.  Sicut  enim  de  Brundosio  legimus«  quedam 
provinciBe  Glaomensb  pars  ad  fonnam  lingtue  restriota,  et  in  longum  pro- 
tensa»  dnobus  fluviis  gemina  ejus  latera  prolnentibus,  inqne  inferiori  parte, 
ubi  ipsa  terra  defectum  patitor,  in  unam  aquarum  abundantiam  ooeuntibus, 
effidt  dvitatem." 


TiTers. 
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CHAP.  n.  visitor  till  the  key  is  found.  The  lesser  stream  of  the 
Changes  io  Frome  has  had  its  course  changed  and  shortened,  and 
'the  remnant  is,  like  the  Fleet  of  London,  condemned  by 
art  to  the  fate  which  nature  has  laid  on  so  many  of  the 
rivers  of  Greece  and  Dalmatia;^  it  runs,  as  in  a  kata^ 
bothra,  under  modem  streets  and  houses.  The  marshy 
ground  lying  at  the  meeting  of  the  streams  has  been 
reclaimed  and  covered  with  the  modem  buildings  of  the 
city.  In  the  twelfth  century,  still  more  therefore  in  the 
eleventh,  this  space  was  covered  at  every  high  tide,  when 
the  waters  rushing  up  the  channels  of  both  rivers  made 
Bristol  seem  to  float  on  their  bosom  like  Venice  or  Ra- 
The  castle,  venna.^  Of  the  castle  again  the  more  part  of  its  site 
is  covered  by  modern  buildings ;  a  great  part  of  its  moat 
is  filled  up;  the  donjon  has  vanished;  the  green  is  no 
longer  a  green ;  it  is  only  by  searching  that  we  can  find 
out  some  parts  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  fortress,  and 
some  still  smaller  parts  of  the  buildings  which  they 
fenced  in.^  But,  when  the  key  is  once  found,  it  is 
not  hard  to  follow  the  line  both  of  the  borough  and  of 
the  fortress.  Bristol  belongs  to  the  same  general  class 
of  peninsular  towns  as  ChAlons,  Shrewsbury,  Bern,  and 
Besangon;  but,  as  at  Chalons,  the  height  above  the 
rivers  is  not  great ;  and  it  is  at  Bristol  made  quite  insig- 
nificant by  comparison  with  the  hills  to  the  west  and 
north.  Yet  on  the  narrow  neck  of  the  isthmus  itself, 
the  actual  slope  towards  the  streams  on  either  side  is 

^  One  might  quote  nearer  instances  in  the  streams  which  flow  out  of 
Mendip ;  only  they  have  their  kalabothra  at  the  beginning. 

'  Gesta  Steph.  u.  s.  **  Viva  quoqne  et  fortis  maris  exaestuatio,  noctibus 
et  diebus  abundanter  exundans,  ex  ambabus  ciritatis  partibus  fluvios  ipsos 
in  latum  et  profundum  pelagus  regurgitare  in  seipsos  cogit,  portumque  mille 
carinis  habillimum  et  tutissimum  efficiens,  ambitum  illius  adeo  prope  et  oon- 
juncte  oonstriogit  ut  tota  dvitas  aquis  innatare,  tota  super  ripas  considere 
videatur.** 

*  In  what  was  the  castle  green  is  a  very  pretty  undercroft  of  early  thir- 
teenth century  work,  most  likely  the  support  of  a  chapel. 
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not  to  be  despised.  To  the  west  of  that  isthmus,  within  chap.  n. 
the  peninsula,  stood  the  original  town,  girded  to  the 
north  by  the  original  coarse  of  the  Frome,  to  the  south- 
west by  the  marshy  ground  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers.^ 
To  tiie  west  of  the  isthmus,  outside  the  peninsula,  stood 
the  castle.  Standing  on  the  exposed  side,  open  to  an 
attack  from  the  east,  it  was  fenced  in  on  three  sides  by 
a  moat  joining  the  two  rivers  at  either  end.     A  writer  Works  of 

.  .  •  £arl 

of  ihe  next  age  gives  us  a  picture  of  Bristol  Castle  as  Robert 

it  then  stood,  strengthened  by  all  the  more  advanced 

art  of  that  time.^    But  the  great  keep  of  Earl  Robert, 

slighted  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  not  yet. 

We  can  only  guess  at  the  state  of  borough  and  fortress, 

as  they  had  stood  when  the  sons  of  Harold  were  driven 

back  from  the  walls  of  Bristol,  or  as  they  stood  now  at 

tiie  opening  of  the  civil  war  which  we  have  now  reached. 

Bat  there  are  few  towns  whose  general  look  must  have 

been  more   thoroughly  unlike  what  it  is  now.     The 

central  and  busy  streets  which  occupy  the  area  of  the 

older  Bristol  must,  allowing  for  the  diflFerence  between 

the  eleventh  century  and  the  nineteenth,  still  'keep  the 

general  character  of  the  old  merchant-borough.     But  Growth  of 

few  changes    can  be  greater  than  those  which  have 

affected    Bristol   both    in   earlier   and   in   later   times. 

One  period  of  change  first  surrounded  the  elder  town 

'  The  courae  of  the  stream  and  the  line  of  the  walls  have  been  altered 
more  than  once;  but  the  description  in  the  Getta  Stephani  of  the  pen- 
insula, as  long  and  tongue^haped,  shows  that  the  Frome  cannot,  when 
that  wan  written,  have  taken  the-  line  of  the  present  Baldwin  Street.  The 
town  was  on  the  peninsula,  but  it  covered  only  the  north-east  part 
of  it. 

*  Gesta  Steph.  **  Ex  una  tamen  ejus  regione  ubi  ad  obsidendum  oppor- 
tuoior  magisque  pervia  habetur,  castellum  plurimo  aggere  exaltatum,  muro  et 
prq>ugnaculis,turribus,  et  diversis  machinis  firmntum,  impugnantium  coercet 
aoceHSus.**  This  is  doubtless  equally  true  in  its  measure  of  the  state  of  things 
in  1088  ;  but  there  is  not  now  much  sign  of  the  **  plurimus  agger.**  The  old 
prints  of  Bristol  show  Earl  Robert's  keep,  a  square  tower  of  the  best  class. 
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CHAP,  ih  with  a  fringe  of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  then  took 

them  within  a  more  extended  line  of  walL     Another  in 

later  days  has  swept  away  well  nigh  every  trace  of  the 

fortress  which  was  so  famous  both  in  the  twelfth  century 

and  in  the  seventeenth,  and  has  covered  the  whole  range 

of  the  neighbouring  hills  with  a  new  and  airy  city  of 

modem  days. 

Bristol  The  castle  of  Bristol  then,  though  not  perched,  like  so 

by  Bwhop  many  of  its  fellows,  on  any  lofty  height,  was  placed  on 

Geoffrey.    ^  strong  and  important  site.     That  site,  commanding 

the  lower  course  of  the  Avon  and  the  great  borough 

upon  it,  and  guarding  the  meeting-place,  still  of  two 

shires,  as  once  of  two  kingdoms,  supplied  an  admirable 

centre  for  the  work  of  those  whose  object  was,  not  to 

guard  those  shires,  but  to  lay  them  waste.^    To  that 

end  Bristol  was  occupied  and  garrisoned  by  the  warrior 

Bishop  of  Coutances,  Geoffrey  of  Mowbray.    It  is  not 

unlikely  that  he  was  already  in  command  of  the  castle. 

He  was  not  only  a  land-owner  in  the  two  neighbouring 

shires,  a  very  great  land-owner  in  that  of  Somerset;^ 

Hia  reU-    but  the  meagre  notice  of  Bristol  in  the  Great  Survey 

ti;r  *"'  also  shows  that  he  stood  in  some  special  relation  to  the 

borough  as  the  receiver  of  the  King's  dues  within  it.^ 

He  doubtless  added  anything  that  the  castle  needed  in 

'  The  description  of  the  later  oocupation  of  Bristol  (Geeta  Steph.  p.  37) 
will  serve  equally  for  this  earlier  one.  **  £  diversis  siqaidem  provinciis  et 
regionibus  emersi,  tanto  iUic  abundantius  et  gratubintius  affuerunt,  quanto 
sab  diyite  domino  ex  munitissimo  castello»  qnicquid  libentiom  animo  oocur- 
reret,  in  uberrima  committere  Anglia  fuit  eis  permissum.** 

'  His  estates  in  Somerset  are  very  laige.  See  Domesday,  87a  et  seqq. 
In  Gloucestershire  (165)  he  appears  as  *'  Episcopus  de  Sancto  Laudo** — ^the 
older  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  Coutanoes. 

*  Domesday,  163.  Under  *'  Bertnne  apud  Bristou,**  now  Barton 
Regis,  we  read,  "  Hoc  manerium  et  Bristou  reddit  regi  c.  et  x.  markas 
argenti.  Burgensee  dicimt  quod  episcopus  G.  babet  xxxiii.  markas  argenti 
et  unam  markam  auri  propter  iirmam  regis.**  This  looks  like  the  EarVs 
third  penny ;  but  Qeofbrey  certainly  had  no  formal  earldom  in  Gloucester- 
shire. 
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the  way  of  further  defences,  and  conjecture  has  attri-  cbap.  h. 
buted  to  him  one  of  the  several  lines  which  the  city       ^*^'   * 
walls  have  taken,  that  which  brought  the  line  of  de- 
fence most  closely  to  the  banks  of  the  Frome.^    But 
whatever  were  his  works,  we  have  no  record  of  them ; 
we  know  only  that  the  fierce  prelate,  at  the  head  of 
his  partisans,  turned  Bristol  Castle  into  a  den  of  robbers. 
His  chief  confederates  were  William  of  Eu,  of  whom  we  Ravages  of 
have  already  spoken  2,  and  his  own  nephew  Robert  ofguand 
Mowbray.     Among  them  they  harried  the  land,  and  ?f^  ®^ 
brought  in  the  fruits  of  their  harrying  to  the  castle.^ 
The  central  position  of  Bristol  made  a  division  of  labour 
easy.     Of  Bishop  GeoflOrey's  two  yoimger  confederates, 
Robert  imdertook  the  work  in  Somerset  and  William 
in  Gloucestershire.  Robert  marched  up  the  valley  of  the  Robert 
Avon  to  the  Roman  town  of  Bath,  emphatically  the  "  old  Bath, 
borough."  *  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  either  side,  lying, 
as  wicked  wits  put  it,  amid  sulphureous  vapours,  at  the 
gates  of  hell,^  the  square,  small  indeed,  of  the  Roman 
walls  sheltered  the  abbey  of  Ofia's  rearing,  now  widowed 
by  the  death  of  its  English  abbot  -^Ifsige.*    The  city  had 
been  overthrown  by  the  arms  of  Ceawlin;  it  had  lain 

'  Thia  is  Caroden*8  oox\jectare ;  it  does  not  greatly  matter  for  my  purpose. 

*  See  above,  p.  33. 

*  Cbron.  Petrib.  1088.  "Goefrid  bisceop  and  Rodbeard  a  Mandbraeg 
ferdon  to  Bricgstowe  and  heigodon,  and  brohton  to  ^am  castele  )>a  hergunge.** 
So  Florence  ;  "  Gosfridna  episcopns  Constautiensis,  in  castello  Brycstowa, 
■ocium  conjarationiB  et  perfidies  habebat  seoom  nepotem  saum  Botbertam 
de  Molbraio,  virum  gnarom  militise.*' 

*  In  the  song  in  the  Chronidee,  973,  Eadgar  is  crowned 

"On  Jwere  ealdan  byrig,  0))re  worde 

Acemannes  ceastre,  Beornas  BalSan  nemnaO.** 

Eac  hie  egbuend. 

In  the  prose  entries  in  Worcester  and  Peterborough  this  is  done  "  at  Hata* 

USum." 

*  See  Richaid  of  the  Devises,  62.  **  Bathonia,  in  imis  vallium.  in  orasso 
nimis  aere  et  vapore  sulphureo  posita,  imo  deposita,  est  ad  portas  inferL*' 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  385. 
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CHAP,  n,  waste  like  the  CSty  of  the  Legions  ;^  it  had  risen  again  as 
an  English  town  to  share  with  the  City  of  the  Legions  in 
the  two  chief  glories  of  the  days  of  the  peaceful  Eadgar. 
If  Chester  saw  his  triumph,^  Bath  had  seen  his  crown- 
ing. And  now  the  hand  of  the  Norman,  not  the  Norman 
Conqueror  but  the  Norman  rebel,  fell  as  heavily  on  the 
English  borough  as  the  hand  of  the  West-Saxon  invader 
had  fallen  five  hundred  years  before.  Bath  was  a  king's 
town;  as  such  it  drew  on  itself  the  special  wrath  of 
the  rebels;  the  whole  town  was  destroyed  by  fire,  to 
HemaicheBrise  again  presently  in  another  character.'  From 
WiitehL  Bath,  the  greatest  town  of  Somerset,  but  which,  as 
touches-  placed  in  a  comer  of  the  land,  has  never  claimed 
to  be  one  of  its  administrative  centres,  the  destroyer 
passed  on  to  another  town  of  Roman  origin,  which  once 
did  aspire  to  be  the  head  of  the  Sumorsaetan,  but  from 
which  all  traces  of  greatness  have  passed  away.  From 
Bath  Robert  first  marched  into  Wiltshire,  most  likely 
following  the  line  of  the  Avon ;  he  there  wrought  much 
slaughter  and  took  great  spoil.  He  then  turned  to  the 
south-west  along  the  high  ground  of  Wiltshire ;  he  made 
his  way  into  the  mid  parts  of  Somerset,  and  laid  siege 
to  the  King's  town  of  Givelceaster,  Ivelchester,  Ilchester, 
Position  of  the  Ischalis  of  a  by-gone  day.*  The  town  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  most  central  range  of  the  hills  of  Somerset, 

'  Mr.  Eiuie  has,  I  think,  made  it  morallj  certain  that  the  Old-English 
poem  on  a  rained  city  in  the  Codex  Exoniensis  refers  to  Bath.  It  is  a  pity 
that  his  aoconnt  is  hidden  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Bath  Natural  History 
and  Antiquarian  Field  Club,  vol.  ii.  no.  3,  187a. 

*  See  N.  C.  voL  iv.  p.  310. 

*  Chn)n.  Petrib.  1088.  **  And  syS^on  foron  di  of  )>am  castele  and  her* 
godon  BalSon,  and  eall  Jwt  land  )nr  abutan.**  Florence  adds  the  burn- 
ing :  **  Rotbertus  .  .  .  oongregato  exercitu  invasit  Bathoniam,  dvitatem 
regiam,  eamque  igne  suocendit." 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1088.  "  Bbk  [Bathonia]  deprtedata,  transivit  in  Wiltu- 
sciram,  yillasque  d^Mpulans,  multommque  hoiniuum  strage  fiusta,  tandem 
adiit  Givelceastram,  obsedit,  et  expugnare  disposuit.** 
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on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  inlets  of  the  great  marshland  chap.  ii. 
of  Sedgemoor.  The  site  was  marked  by  the  junction 
of  the  great  line  of  the  Fossway  with  a  number  of  roads 
in  all  directions.  The  spot  was  defended  by  the  river, 
the  Ivel,  which  gives  the  town  its  English  name.  Here, 
at  the  foot  of  the  high  ground,  the  stream  widens  to 
surround  an  island,  a  convenient  outpost  in  the  de- 
fences of  the  town  which  arose  on  its  southern  bank. 
Ilchester,  like  Bath,  drew  on  itself  the  special  enmity  of  The  dege. 
the  rebels  as  being  a  king's  town,  an  enmity  likely  to 
be  the  sharper  because  Ilchester  stands  within  sight 
of  Count  Robert's  castle  of  Montacute,  and  is  divided 
only  by  the  rivef  from  lands  which  were  held  by 
his  fellow-rebel  William  of  Eu.'  The  Ilchester  of 
our  day  seems  a  strange  place  for  a  siege;  but  in  the 
days  of  the  Red  King  the  town  was  still  surrounded 
by  strong  walls,  and  those  walls  were  defended  by 
valiant  burghers.  The  walls  and  gates  have  perished; 
the  ditches  have  been  filled  up;  yet  the  lasting  impress 
of  the  four-sided  shape  of  the  Roman  Chester  may  still 
be  traced  in  the  direction  of  the  roads  and  buildings 
of  the  modem  town.^  The  importance  of  Ilchester  had 
passed  away  even  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  of  its 
five  or  six  churches  all  but  one  were  in  ruins ;  but,  in  the 
times  with  which  we  are  dealing,  its  hundred  and  seven 

*  Geveltoiie,  now  Yeovilton,  was  held  by  one  Ralph  under  William  of 
£a  (Domeflday,  96  6).  Givele.  now  Yeovil,  was  held  by  Coant  Robert 
(Domesday,  93).  All  these  names  come  in  variouB  corruptions  from  the 
rirer  Givel  or  Ivel,  also  called  Yeo.  Only  in  YeovU  we  may  trace  a  bit 
of  false  etymology,  which  has  also  set  the  pattern  to  Yeovilton. 

'  I  took  with  roe  to  Ilchester  a  book  by  the  Rev.  W.  Buckler,  "  Ilchester 
Almshouse  Deeds  "  (Yeovil,  1866),  which  contains  the  accounts  of  Ilchester 
from  Leland,  Camden,  and  Stukeley,  together  with  Stukeley*s  map.  The 
last-named  writer  may  have  drawn  somewhat  on  his  imagination ;  but  I 
could  trace  the  line  of  the  walls,  represented  in  a  great  part  of  their  course 
by  modem  buildings.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  site,  the  usual 
carfax  is  not  to  be  found  at  Ilchester,  any  more  than  at  Godmanchester. 
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CHAP.  II.  burgesses,  with  their  market  held  in  the  old  forum  at  the 

meeting-place  of  the  roads,  held  no  inconsiderable  place 

Robert  of  among  the  smaller  boroughs  of  Western  England.^   What 

driven™^   the  men  of  Ilchester  had  they  knew  how  to  defend ;  the 

l^^es^r^  attack  and  the  defence  were  vigorously  carried  on  on 

either  side.  Our  one  historian  of  the  leaguer — he  becomes 

almost  its  minstrel — tells  us  how  the  besiegers  fought 

for  greed  of  booty  and  love  of  victory,  while  the  besieged 

fought  with  a  good  heart  for  their  own  safety  and  that 

of  their  friends  and  kinsfolk.  The  stronger  and  worthier 

motive  had  the  better  luck.    The  dark  and  gloomy 

Robert  of  Mowbray,  darker  and  gloomier  than  ever, 

turned  away,  a  defeated  man,  from  the  unconquered 

walls  of  Ilchester.2 

This  utter  failure  of  a  man  who  stands  forth  in  a 

marked  way  as  one  of  the  skilful  captains  of  the  age 

was  a  good  omen  for  success  at  points  which  were  still 

William  of  more  important  in  the  struggle.     Meanwhile  the  work 

dere^in"     ^^  destruction  was  going  steadily  on  in  the  lands  on 

Gloucester-  ^q  other  side  of  Bristol,  among  the  flock  of  the  holy 

Wulfstan.     Gloucestershire  was  assigned  as  the  province 

of  William  of  Eu,  and  he  did  his  work  with  a  will  along 

the  rich  valley  of  the  Severn,  still  the  land  of  pasture, 

then  also  the  land  of  vines.^    The  district  called  Berkeley 

He  harries  Hamess  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  and  the 

Berkeley. 

town  of  Berkeley  itself  was  plundered.*    Berkeley,  once 

^  Domesday,  86 a.  "In  Giveloestre  sunt  107  burgenses,  reddentes  xx. 
solidos.    Meroatum  com  suis  appendiciis  reddit  xi.  libras.** 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1088.  "Pugnant  exterius  spe  capti  pnedie  et  amore  vic- 
torisy  repugnant  intrinsecus  acriter  pro  se  suorumque  salute.  Tandem 
inter  utrumque  necessitatis  vicit  caosa ;  repulsus  et  tristis  recedit  Botbertus 
priyatos  viotoria.**  The  Chronicle  and  William  of  Malmesbury  do  not 
speak  of  Ilchester.  William  thus  sums  up  the  campaign;  'Gkufridos 
episcopus,  cum  nepote,  Bathoniam  et  Bercheleiam  partemque  pagi  Wiltensis 
depopulans,  manubias  apud  Bristou  ooUocabat.*' 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  144. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1088.      "And  eaU  Beorclea  hymesse  hi  awsston.^' 
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tiie  abode  of  Earl  Godwine  and  the  scene  of  the  pious  chap.  ii. 
scruples  of  Qytha,^  is  now  simply  marked  as  a  king*s 
town;^  the  abbey  had  vanished  in  a  past  generation; 
the  famous  castle  belongs  to  a  later  generation ;  but  the 
place  was  not  defenceless.  Berkeley  is  indeed  one  ofPomtionof 
those  places  which  have  become  strongholds  almost  by 
accident.  It  looks  up  at  a  crowd  of  points  on  the  bold 
outlying  promontories  of  the  Cotswolds,  points  some  of 
them  marked  by  the  earthworks  of  unrecorded  times, 
which  in  Normandy  or  Maine  could  hardly  fail  to  have 
been  seized  on  for  the  site  of  fortresses  far  sooner  than 
itself.  Nor  is  it  near  enough  to  the  wide  estuary  of  the 
Severn  to  have  been  of  any  military  importance  in  the 
way  of  commanding  the  stream.  It  is  rather  one  of 
those  places  where  the  English  lord  fixed  his  dwelling 
on  a  spot  whidi  was  chosen  more  as  a  convenient 
centre  for  his  lands  than  with  any  regard  to  purposes  of 
warfare.  The  mound,  the  church,  the  town,  rose  side 
by  side  on  ground  but  slightly  higher  than  the  rich 
meadows  around  them.  But  the  mound  on  which  the 
great  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  had  once  dwelled  had 
been,  as  usual,  turned  to  Norman  military  uses. 
Earl  William  of  Hereford,  whose  watchful  care  sti'etched  The  cmUo. 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  had  crowned  it  with 
what  Domesday  marks  as  "a  little  castle."^  One 
would  be  well  pleased  to  know  in  what  such  a  defence 
was  an  advance  on  the  palisades  or  other  defences  which 
may  have  surrounded  the  hall  of  Godwine.   In  after  days 

florenoe  more  fally ;  *' Willelmiui  de  Owe  Glawomeiisein  invadit  comitatam, 
TCgiam  TiUam  depnsdatur  Beorchelamn,  per  totam  ferro  et  flamma  grande 
perpetrat  malum." 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  557. 

'  See  Domesday,  164.  But  it  had  already  given  a  name  to  Roger  and 
Ralph  of  Berkeley  ;  Domesday,  168.  From  Roger*8  doBcendants  it  passed 
by  marriage  to  Robert  the  son  of  Harding.    See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  758. 

*  Domesday,  163.  "  In  Nesse  [Sharpness]  smit  v.  hidse  pertinentes  ad 
Becchelai  qnoa  W.  oomes  misit  extra  ad  faciendum  unum  castellulum.'* 
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CHAP.  n.  the  "  little  castle "  was  to  grow  into  the  historic  home 
of  that  historic  house  in  whom,  whether  they  themselves 
acknowledge  it  or  not,  history  must  see  the  lineal 
offspring,  not  of  a  Danish  king,  but  of  an  English 
staller.^  At  present  however  the  savage  William  of 
£u  had  not  to  assault  the  stronghold  of  Robert,  son 
of  Harding  and  grandson  of  Eadnoth,  but  merely  to 
overcome  whatever  resistance  could  be  offered  by  the 
castellulum  of  William  Fitz-Osbem.  Its  defences  were 
most  likely  much  less  strong  than  the  Roman  walls  of 
Ilchester.  Berkeley  and  the  coasts  thereof  were  thoroughly 
ravaged.  On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  defeat  of 
Robert  of  Mowbray,  the  Bishop  of  Coutances  and  his 
lieutenants  had  done  their  work  to  their  own  good  liking. 
No  small  spoil  from  each  of  the  three  nearest  shires 
had  been  brought  in  to  the  robbers'  hold  at  Bristol. 

Meanwhile  the  same  work  was  going  on  busily  to 
the  north  and  north-west  of  Bishop  GeoflS-ey's  field  of 
Rebel  action.  Of  the  movements  in  Herefordshire  and  Worcester- 
HeSopd.  ^^^"^  ^®  hhve  fuller  accounts,  accounts  which,  before  we 
have  done,  land  us  from  the  region  of  military  history 
into  that  of  hagiography.  The  centre  of  mischief  in 
this  region  was  at  Hereford.  The  city  which  Harold 
had  called  back  into  being,  and  where  William  Fitz- 
Osbem  had  ruled  so  sternly,  had  now  no  longer  an 
earl ;  the  rebel  Roger  was  paying  the  penalty  of  his 
treason  at  some  point  far  away  alike  from  Hereford, 
from  Flanders,  and  fi-om  Breteuil.^  The  city  had  now 
the  King  for  its  immediate  lord.  It  was  presently  seized 
by  Roger  of  Lacy,^  and  was  turned  into  a  meeting-place 

*  Since  I  wrote  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Nonnan  CoDquest,  there  has 
been  much  controversy  about  the  origin  of  Hobert  Fits-Harding.  (See 
Notes  and  Queries,  Jan.  3rd,  1880.)  I  am  confirmed  on  the  whole  in  my  old 
belief  that  he  was  the  son  of  Hardiug  the  son  of  Eaduoth. 

■  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  590,  855.  »  See  above,  p.  33. 
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for  the  disaffected.  The  host  that  came  together  is  chap.  ii. 
marked  as  made  up  of  ''tiie  men  that  eldest  were  of 
Hereford,  and  the  whole  shire  forthwith,  and  the  men 
of  Shropshire  with  mickle  folk  of  Bretland."  ^  Some  of 
their  names,  besides  that  of  Roger  of  Lacy,  we  have  heard 
already.^  And  we  are  significantly  told  that  the  men  Action  of 
of  Earl  Roger— the  men  of  Shropshire— were  with  them,^^^^"' 
a  formula  which  seems  specially  meant  to  shut  out  the 
presence  of  the  Earl  himself^  And  though  the  leaders 
were  "all  Frenchmen,"*  yet  among  their  followers  were 
men  of  all  the  races  of  the  land.  Not  only  Normans 
and  Britons,  but  Englishmen  also,  were  seen  in  the  rebel 
ranks.  So  it  seemed,  if  not  in  the  general  prospect 
as  it  was  looked  at  from  distant  Peterborough,  yet  at 
least  in  the  clearer  view  which  men  took  from  the 
watch-towers  of  more  nearly  threatened  Worcester.* 

For  it  was  the  **  faithful  city"  of  after  days  on  which  The  rebeb 
the  fiill  storm  of  the  Western  revolt  was  meant  to  burst,  worooster. 
The  Norman  lords  of  the  border,  with  tiieir  British  allies, 
now  marched  on  Worcester,  as,  thirty-three  years  before,     1055. 
an  English  earl  of  the  border,  with  his  British  allies,  had 
marched  on  Hereford.®    They  came  of  their  own  will  to 
deal  by  Worcester,  shire  and  city,  as,  forty-seven  years     1041- 
before,  English  earls  had  been  driven  against  their  will  to 
deal  with  them  at  the  bidding  of  a  Danish  king.*^    "They 
harried  and  burned  on  Worcestershire  forth,  and  they  came 
to  the  port  itself,  and  would  then  the  port  bum  and  the 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1088.  **  pa  men  \>e  yldest  wa^ron  of  Hereforde,  and 
eall  peo  adr  for)anid,  and  ]«  men  of  Scrobecjrre  mid  myoele  folce  of 
BryUande."  *  See  above,  p.  33. 

'  Fbr.  Wig.  1088.  "  Cum  hominibuB  comitis  Rogerii  de  Sorobbesbyria.*' 
Yet  the  Chronicler  says  distinctly,  '*  And  Rogere  eorl  wes  eao  set  )>am  nn- 
rsede."  That  is,  he  joined  in  the  conspiracy,  but  did  not  take  a  personal 
share  in  the  war.  *  See  above,  p.  35,  note  3. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1088.  "  Congregato  magno  Anglorum,  Normannorum,  et 
Walensium  exercitu." 

•  See  N.  0.  vol.  ii.  p.  395.  '  lb.  voL  i.  p.  520. 
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CHAP.  n.  minster  reave,  and  the  King's  castle  win  to  their  hands."' 
But  Worcester  was  not  doomed  to  see  in  the  days  of  the 
second  William  such  a  day  as  Hereford  had  seen  in 
the  days  of  Eadward,  as  Worcester  itself  had  seen  in 

Deliver-     the  days  of  Harthacnut.  The  port  was  not  burned,  the 

Worcester,  minster  was  not  reaved,  nor  was  the  King's  castle  won 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  And  the  deliverance  of 
Worcester  is,  with  one  accord,  assigned  by  the  writers 
of  the  time  to  the  presence  within  its  walls  of  its  bishop, 
the  one  remaining  bishop  of  English  blood,  whose  un- 
shaken loyalty  had  most  likely  brought  the  special  wrath 

Action  of  of  the  rebels  upon  his  city  and  flock.  The  holy  Wulf- 
Stan  was  grieved  at  heart  for  the  woes  which  seemed 
coming  upon  his  people ;  but  he  bade  them  be  of  good 
courage  and  trust  in  the  Lord  who  saveth  not  by  sword 
or  spear.^  The  man  who  had  won  the  heart  of  North- 
humberland  for  Harold,^  who  had  saved  his  own  city 
for  the  first  William,*  was  now  to  save  it  again  for  the 

Poiition  of  second.  At  Worcester,  castle,  minster,  and  episcopal  palace 
*  rose  side  by  side  immediately  above  the  Severn.  But 
Worcester  is  no  hill  city  like  Durham  or  Le  Mans.  The 
height  above  the  stream  is  slight ;  the  subordinate  build- 
ings of  the  monastery  went  down  ahnost  to  its  banks. 
The  mound,  traditionally  connected  with  the  name  of 
Eadgar  the  Giver-of-peace,  has  now  utterly  vanished; 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1088.  "  pa  men  . . .  comon  and  hergodon  and  bemdon 
on  Wi'Sreceastrescire  foi^,  and  hi  comon  to  )>am  porte  sylfiui,  and  woldon 
^  ]«ne  port  bsmen,  and  \aBt  mynater  reafian,  and  )wb6  cynges  castel 
gewinnan  heom  to  handa.**  Florence  adds,  *'grandem  de  r^^  incolis 
fidelibuB  snmpturoB  vindictam.**  On  the  deliverance  of  Worceeter,  see 
Appendix  D. 

'  Florence  brings  in  his  own  Bishop  with  a  panegyric ;  "  Yir  magna 
pietatis  et  columbins  simplicitatis,  Deo  populoque  qaem  regebat  in  omnibas 
amabilis,  regi,  ut  terrene  domino,  per  omnia  fidelis,  pater  reverendns 
Wlstanus."  In  the  Chronicle  he  is  simply  "  se  arwui^a  bisceop  Wlfttan.*' 
He  goes  on  to  make  his  exhortation  after  the  manner  of  Moses. 

•  See  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  61.  *  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  579. 
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it  then  stood  to  the  south  of  the  monastery,  and  had  chap.  n. 
become,  as  elsewhere,  tiie  kernel  of  the  Norman  castle. 
It  wiU  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  sacrilegious  ex- 
tension  of  its  precincts  at  the  hands  of  Urse  of  Abetot 
which  had  brought  down  on  him  the  curse  of  Ealdred.^ 
But  by  this  time  the  new  minster  of  Wulfetan's  own 
building,  whose  site,  we  may  suppose,  was  further  from  the 
castle,  that  is,  more  to  the  north,  than  that  of  the  church 
of  Oswald,^  was,  if  not  yet  finished,  at  least  in  making. 
It  may  be  that  at  this  moment  the  two  minsters — ^the  elder 
one  which  has  wholly  passed  away,  the  newer,  where 
Wulfstan's  crypt  and  some  other  portions  of  his  work 
still  remain  among  the  recastings  of  later  times, — both 
stood  between  the  mound  of  Eadgar  and  its  Norman  sur- 
roundings, and  the  bishop's  dwelling,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  form  in  Wulfistan's  day.    Still  along  the  line  of 
the  river,  lay  the  buildings  of  the  city  farther  to  the 
north,  with  the  bridge  leading  to  the  meadows  and  low 
hills  beyond  the  stream,  backed  by  the  varied  outline 
of  the  heights  of  Malvern,  the  home  of  the  newly- 
founded  brotherhood  of  Ealdwine.^  At  the  moment  when 
the  rebels  drew  near  to  Worcester,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  of  whatever  race  or  order,  were  of  one  heart 
and   of  one  soul  under  the  inspiration  of  their  holy 
Bishop.    Like  the  prophets  and  judges  of  old,  Wulfstan  Wulfstan 
suddenly  stands  forth  as  first,  if  not  in  military  action,  ^^  ^^, 
at  least  in  military  command.    We  know  not  whether™*'*^- 
the  fierce  Sheriff  or  some  captain  of  a  milder  spirit 
formally  bore  rule  in  the  castle.    But  we  read  that  the 
Norman  garrison,  by  whom  the  mild  virtues  of  the 
English  bishop  were  known  and  loved,  practically  put 
him  at  their  head.    They  prayed  him  to  leave  bis  epi- 
scopal home  beyond  the  church,  and  to  take  up  his  abode 

1  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  174. 
•  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  379.  »  lb. 

VOL.  I.  E 
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CHAP.  n.  with  them  in  the  fortress.    If  danger  should  be  pressing, 
they  would  feel  themselves  all  the  safer,  if  such  an  one 
Wuifetan   as  he  were  among  them.^  Wulfstan  agreed  to  their  pro- 
castle,        posal,  and  set  out  on  the  short  journey  which  he  was 
asked  to  make,  a  journey  which  the  encroachments  of 
the  Sheriff  had  made  shorter  than  it  should  have  been.^ 
On  his  way  he  was  surrounded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Worcester  of  all  classes,  all  alike  ready  for  battle.    He 
himself  had,  after  the  new  fia^hion  of  Norman  prelates, 
a  military  following,^  and  the  soldiers  of  the  King  and 
of  the  Bishop,  with  all  the  citizens  of  Worcester,  now 
came  together  in  arms.    From  the  height  of  the  castle 
mound,  Wulfstan  and  his  people  looked  forth  beyond 
Advance  of  the  river.    The  foes  were  now  advancing;  they  could  be 
®  ^     '  seen  marching  towards  the  city,  and  burning  and  laying 
SaUy  of     waste  the  lands  of  the  bishopric*    Soldiers  and  citizens 
fo^^:^    now  craved  the  Bishop's  leave  to  cross  the  river  and 
meet  the  enemy.  Wulfstan  gave  them  leave,  encouraging 
them  by  his  blessing,  and  by  the  assurance  that  God  would 
allow  no  harm  to  befall  those  who  went  forth  to  fight 
for  their  King  and  for  the  deliverance  of  their  city  and 
people.*  Grieved  further  by  the  sight  of  the  harrying  of 

^  Flor.  Wig.  1088.  "Normanni  interim,  ineuntes  consiliam,  rogant 
ipsum  episoopum  ut  ab  ecclesia  tranairet  in  castellam,  tutiores  se  afBrmantet 
de  ejna  praesentia,  si  majus  incumberet  periculam ;  diligebant  enim  eum 
valde.  Ipse  enim,  ut  erat  mine  mansnetudinis,  et  pro  regii  fidelitate,  et  pro 
eorum  diUctione,  petitioni  eorum  adqaievit." 

■  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  174. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  u.  B.  "Interea  andenter  in  anna  Be  parat  episcopalis  &- 
milia.**    On  the  nature  of  this  '*  familia,"  Bee  K.  G.  vol.  v.  p.  496. 

*  lb.  "Inter  quos  [bostes]  magna  belli  jam  fervebat  inaania;  oontu- 
roaciter  enim  episoopi  contemnentes  mandata,  in  terram  ipsiua  poBuerunt 
incendia.**    On  the  order  of  events,  Bee  Appendix  D. 

'  lb.  **  Conveniunt  castellani  et  omnia  civium  turma,  occurrere  Be  aflSr- 
mant  hoBtibus  ex  altera  parte  Sabrinse  fluminlB,  si  hoc  eis  pontifidB  annueret 
lioentia.  Parati  igitur  et  armis  instructi,  ipsum  ad  castellum  euntem 
habent  obviam,  quam  optabant  requirunt  lioentiam  ;  quibuB  libentur  amiu* 
enfl^ '  Ite/  inquit>  *  filii,  ite  in  pace,  ite  Becuri,  cum  Dei  et  nottra  benedictione. 
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the  church-lands,  and  pressed  by  the  urgent  prayer  of  all  ohaf.  li. 
around  him,  Wulfistan  pronounced  a  solemn  anathema  Wuifstan 
against  the  rebellious  and  sacrilegious  invaders.^    The  rebels, 
loyal  troops,    strengthened    by  the    exhortations    and 
promises  of  their  Bishop,  set  forth.     The  bridge  was  Victory  of 
made  firm;  the  defenders  of  Worcester  marched  across j^g^  '^^^ 
it;*  and  the  working  of  Wulfstan's  curse,  so  the  tradi- 
tion of  Worcester  ran,  smote  down  their  enemies  before 
them  with  a  more  than  human  power.    The  invaders, 
scattered  over  the  fields  for  plunder,  were  at  once  over- 
taken and  overthrown.    Their  limbs  became  weak  and 
their  eyes  dim;  they  could  hardly  lift  their  weapons 
or  know  friend  from  foe.^    The  footmen  were  slaugh- 
tered; the  horsemen,  Norman,  English,  and  Welsh,  were 
taken  prisoners ;  of  the  whole  host  only  a  few  escaped 
by  flight.     The  men  of  the  King  and  of  the  Bishop 
marched   back   to  Worcester— so  Worcester    dutifully 
believed — ^without  the  loss  of  a  single  man  from  their 
ranks.    They  came  back  rejoicing  in  the  gi*eat  salvation 
which  had  been  wrought  by  their  hands,  and  giving 
all  thanks  to  God  and  his  servant  Wulfstan.^ 

Among  the  sorrows  which  rent  the  breast  of  the  holy 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  one  may  have  been  to  see  a  man  of 

Coii6deti8  ego  in  Domino,  spondeo  vobis,  non  hodie  nooebit  vobis  gladius,  non 
quioqoam  infortunii,  non  quisquam  advenaiiuB.  State  in  r^gis  fidelitate, 
yiiiliter  agentes  pro  populi  urbisqae  salute.'* 

'  lb.  "Epiflcopus  ingenti  ooncatitnr  dolore,  yidens  debilitari  res 
eoclede,  aoceptoque  inde  consilio,  gravi  eos,  ab  omnlbos  qui  circumaderant 
ooactns,  percaseit  anathemate.**    See  Appendix  D. 

'  lb.  "Alacres  pontem  reparatum  transeunt,  hostes  de  longinquo 
accelerantes  oonspidunt." 

'  See  Appendix  D. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  a.  s.  "  Caeduntur  pedites,  oapiuntur  milites,  cum  Nor- 
uannis  tarn  Angli  qnam  Walenses,  caeteris  vero  Tix  debili  elapsis  fuga  [were 
the  '  milites  *  spared  for  the  sake  of  ransom  t]  regis  fideles  cum  pontifioia 
familia,  exultantes  in  gaudio,  sine  ulla  diminutione  suorum,  redeunt  ad 
propria;  gratiaa  Deo  referunt  de  rerum  eoclesisB  incolumitate,  gratiaa 
epiaoopo  referunt  de  conailii  ejus  salubritate.*' 

£  2 
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CHAP.  u.  his  own  order,  one  whom  he  had,  somewhat  strangely 
perhaps,  honoured  with  his  friendship,  acting  as  a  tem- 
poral leader  in  the  rebellion  against  which  he  had  to 
wield  his  spiritual  arms.  It  was,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered,  Geoffrey  of  Mowbray,  the  lord  of  the  robbers' 
hold  at  Bristol,  who  had  rebuked  the  lamb-like  simpli- 
city of  Wulfetan's  garb.^  The  lamb  of  Sevemside  had 
now  overthrown  alike  the  wolves  of  Normandy  and 
the  wild  cats  of  the  British  hills.  But,  if  Wulfstan 
mourned  over  the  evil  deeds  of  the  warlike  Bishop  of 
Coutances,  he  had  no  such  personal  cause  for  grief  over 
either  the  sins  or  the  sorrows  of  another  bishop  who 
was  meanwhUe,  like  himself,  besieged  in  an  episcopal 
city.  That  bishop  however  was  not,  like  Wulfetan,  de- 
fending his  own  flock  with  either  spiritual  or  temporal 
arms ;  he  was  doing  all  the  wrong  in  his  power  to  the 
Moyements  flock  of  another.  The  source  and  leader  of  the  whole 
Kent.  mischief,^  Odo,  Bishop  and  Earl,  chose  his  own  earldom 
of  Kent  for  the  scene  of  his  ravages.  Our  notes  of  time 
are  very  imperfect,  and  we  have  seen  that  there  were 
movements  in  Kent,  movements  in  which  Odo  seems 
to  have  had  a  share,  much  earlier  in  the  year.*  But 
it  would  seem  that  the  great  outbreak  of  rebellion 
in  south-eastern  England  happened  about  the  same  time 
as  the  great  outbreaks  more  to  the  west  and  north.  As 
the  Bishop  of  Coutances  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  in 
the  castle  of  Bristol,  so  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  now  fixed 
his  head-quarters  in  the  castle  of  Rochester,  and  thence 
ravaged  the  lands  of  the  King  and  the  Archbishop.^ 

"  See  N.  C.  vo'.  iv.  p.  386. 

*  Chron.  Petrib,  1088.  "  pe  wses  serur  heafod  to  pam  unnede." 

*  See  above,  p.  2g. 

*  Chron.  Petrtb.  1088.  **De  bisceop  Odo,  ]>e  pw  cyng  of  awooan,  ferde 
into  Cent  to  his  earldome  and  fordyde  hit  swytSe,  and  ^les  cjnges  land 
and  )net  arcebisoeopes  mid  ealle  aweston,  and  brohte  eall  ]Met  g6d  into  his 
castele  on  Hrofeoeastre.**  This  follows  at  onoe  on  the  accounts  of  Boger  the 
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Another  great  Kentish  fortress,  that  of  Tunbridge,  was  chap.  ii. 
also  in  rebellion.     So  in  Sussex  was  Pevensey,  the  very  Tunbridge 
firstfruits  of  the  Conquest,  where  Odo's  brother  Count  Pevenaey. 
Robert  also  held  out  against  the  King.     These  three 
fortresses'now  become  the  busy  scene  of  our  immediate 
story;  but  the  centre  of  all  is  the  post  occupied  by 
the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  and  Earl  of  Kent.    This  part  of 
the  war  is  emphatically  the  war  of  Rochester. 

The  dty  by  the  Medway  had  been  a  fortress  from  the  Early 
earliest  times.    We  have  seen  that  it  had  already  played  Rooh'wter. 
a  part  both  in  foreign  and  in  civil  wars.     In  the  days 
of  ^thelred  it  still  kept  the  Roman  walls  parts  of  which 
still  remain,  walls  which  were  then  able  to  withstand 
two  sieges,  one  at  the  hands  of  the  King  himself,  and 
one  at  those  of  the  Danish   invaders.^     In   truth  the  Import- 
position  of  Rochester,  lying  on  the  road  from  London  p^gj^^jn^ 
to  Canterbury,  near  to  the  sea  on  a  navigable  river, 
made  it  at  all  times  a  great  military  post.^    The  chief 
ornament  of  the  city  did  not  yet  exist  in  the  days  of 
Odo.    The  noble  tower  raised  in  the  next  asfe  by  Arch-  The  later 

castle. 

bishop  Walter  of  Corbeuil,  the  tower  which  in  one 
struggle  held  out  against  John^  and  in  the  next  held 
out  for  his  son,^  and  still  remains  one  of  the  glories  of 

Bigod  and  Hugh  of  Grantmeenil.  So  William  of  Malmeebuiy,  who  here 
brings  in  the  story  of  Lanfranc's  share  in  Odo*s  imprisonment  in  1082,  in 
order  to  account  for  Odo's  special  hatred  towards  the  Archbishop. 

*  See  N.  C.  toI.  i.  pp.  267,  296.  On  the  early  history  of  Rochester 
generally,  see  Mr.  Hartshome's  paper  in  the  Archaeological  Journal, 
September,  1863. 

*  This  is  brought  out  by  Orderic,  667  B ;  '*  Oppidum  igitur  RovecestrsB 
soUicita  elegerunt  provisione,  quoniam,  si  rex  eos  non  obsedisset  in  urbe, 
in  medio  positi  laxis  habenis  Lundoniam  et  Cantuariam  devastarent,  et 
per  mare,  quod  proximum  est,  insulasque  vicinas,  pro  auxiliis  conducendis 
nuntios  cito  dirigerent.*'    The  islands  must  be  Sheppey  and  Thanet. 

*  See  the  siege  of  Rochester  in  1215  and  his  defence  by  William  of 
Albini  in  Roger  of  Wendover,  iii.  333. 

*  For  the  siege  of  1264  see  W.  Rishanger,  Chron.  p.  25  (Camd.  Soc.).  • 
On  Simon's  military  engines  he  remarks  that  the  Earl  '*  exemplum  relinquens 
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CHAP.  n.  Norman  military  architecture,  had  perhaps  not  even  a 
The  forerunner  of  its  own  class.^    And  the  minster  of  Saint 

church.      Andrew,  which   the   enlargements  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries    have    still  left  one    of  the  least 
among  the  episcopal  churches  of  England,  had  then 
only  the  lowly  forerunner  which  had  risen,  which  per- 
haps was  still  only  rising,  under  the  hands  of  Gundulf.^ 
The  cartle  But  the  steep  scarped  cliff  rising  above  the  broad  tidal 
fied  by  the  stream  was  a  stronghold  in  the  Conqueror  s  days,  as  it 
Conqueror,  j^^  doubtless  been  in  days  long  before  his.     Whether 
a  stone  castle  had  yet  been  built  is  uncertain ;  the  fact 
that  such  an  one  was  built  for  William  Rufiis  by  Oun- 
dulf  later  in  his  reign  might  almost  lead  us  to  think 
that  as  yet  the  site,  strong  in  itself,  was  defended  only 
Thedty.   by  earthworks  and    defences    of  timber.*    Below  the 
castle  to  the  south-east  lay  the  city,  doubtless  fenced 

AngliciB  qualiter  circa  castroruin  auultationea  agendum  sit,  qui  penitui 
hujuBmodi  diebus  illii  fuerant  ignari.**  A  forerunner  of  Kanar^s,  he 
had  a  fire-ship  in  the  river ;  he  also  used  mines,  as  the  Conqueror  had 
done  at  Exeter. 

'  Mr.  Hartshome  showed  distinctly  that  the  present  tower  of  Rochester 
was  not  built  by  Gundulf,  but  by  William  of  Corbeuil.  See  the  passages 
which  he  quotes  from  Genrase,  X  Scriptt.  1664,  and  the  oontinuator  of 
Florence,  1 1  a6.  But  we  have  seen  (see  N.  C.  vol.  iy.  p.  366)  that  Gundulf 
did  build  a  stone  castle  at  Rochester  for  William  Rufus  (*'  castrum  Hrofense 
lapidum  *'),  and  we  should  most  naturally  look  for  it  on  the  site  of  the  later 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  tower,  seemingly  of  Gundulfs  building 
and  of  a  military  rather  than  an  ecclesiastical  look,  which  is  now  almost 
swallowed  up  between  the  transepts  of  the  cathedral.  But  it  would  be 
strange  if  a  tower  built  for  the  King  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  monastic 
precinct. 

'  The  odd  position  of  the  cloister  at  Rochester  suggests  the  notion  that 
Gundulfs  church  occupied  only  the  site  of  the  present  eastern  limb,  and  that 
the  later  Norman  nave  was  an  enlargement  rather  than  a  rebuilding. 

'  Domesday,  a  6.  '*  Episcopus  de  Rouecestre  pro  exoambio  terrsB  io  qua 
castellum  sedet,  tantum  de  hac  terra  tenet  quod  xvii.s.  et  iv.d.  valet.**  This 
is  said  of  land  at  Aylesford ;  but  the  castle  spoken  of  must  surely  be  that  of 
Rochester.  The  Domesday  phrase  "  sedet  '*  seems  beautifully  to  describe 
either  the  massive  square  donjon  or  the  shell-keep  on  the  mound ;  yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  Rochester  had  either  in  the  Conqueror's  day. 
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by  the  Roman  wall ;  and  a  large  part  of  its  space  had  obap.  n. 
now  begun  to  form  the  monastic  precinct  of  Saint 
Andrew.  The  town  is  said  to  have  been  parted  from 
the  castle  by  a  ditch  which,  as  at  Le  Mans  and  at 
Lincoln,  was  overleaped  by  the  enlarged  church  of  the 
twelfth  century;^  in  any  case  the  castle,  in  all  its 
stages,  formed  a  sheltering  citadel  to  the  town  at  its 
feet.  Neither  town  nor  castle  by  itself  occupies  a  penin-  Nature  of 
sular  site;  but  a  great  bend  of  the  river  to  the  south 
makes  the  whole  ground  on  which  they  stand  penin- 
sular, with  an  extent  of  marshy  ground  between  the 
town  and  the  river  to  the  north  and  east.  The  strong- 
hold of  Rochester,  no  lofty  natural  peak,  no  mound  of 
ancient  English  kings,  perhaps  as  yet  gathering  round 
no  square  keep  of  the  new  Norman  fashion,  but  in  any 
case  a  well-defended  circuit  with  its  scarped  sides  strength- 
ened by  all  the  art  of  the  time,  was  the  chief  fortress 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  over  which  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux 
now  ruled  as  Earl.  It  now  became,  under  him,  the  great  The  castle 
centre  of  the  rebellion.  Gundulf,  renowned  as  he  wasj^^odo. 
for  his  skill  in  military  architecture,  must  have  been  sore 
let  and  hindered  in  the  peaceful  work  of  building  his 
church  and  settling  the  discipline  of  his  monks,^  when 
his  brother  bishop  filled  the  castle  with  his  men  of  war, 
five  hundred  of  his   own  knights  among  them.^    But 

'  ThiB  ditch  IB  said  to  have  been  traced  right  across  the  middle  of  the 
cathedral,  with  the  twelftb-centtuy  naye  to  the  west  of  it.  I  can  say 
nothing  either  way  from  my  own  observation ;  but  such  an  extension  of 
the  church  to  the  west  would  exactly  answer  to  the  extension  of  the 
churches  of  Le  Mans  and  Lincoln  to  the  east.  In  both  those  cases  the 
Roman  wall  had  to  give  way. 

•  See  N.  C.  voL  iv.  p.  367. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  667  A.  "Tunc  Odo  Bajooensis  cum  quingentis  mllitibus 
h)tra  Bofensem  urbem  se  condusit,  ibique  Bobertum  ducem  cum  suis 
auxiHaribus  secundum  statuta  que  pepigerant  prasstolari  proposuit.** 
The  last  clause  of  course  implies  the  supposed  earlier  agreement  with  Duke 
Robert,  on  which  see  above,  p.  35,  and  Appendix  B. 
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OHAP.  n.  Odo  was  not  satisfied  with  his  garrisoiL   He  sent  beyond 

Robert^to  ®^*  ^  Duke  Robert  for  further  help.    The  prince  in 

come.        whose  name  Rochester  was  now  held  was  earnestly 

prayed  to  come  at  once  at  the  head  of  the  full  power 

of  his  duchy,   to  take  possession  of   the  crown  and 

kingdom  which  were  waiting  for  his  coming.^ 

Thenewi       According  to  the  narrative  which  we  are  now  fol- 

i^bert       lowing,  it  would  seem  that  Robert  now  heard  for  the 

first  time  of  the  movement  which  was  going  on  in  his 

behalf  in  England.    His  heart  is  lifted  up  at  the  un- 

looked  for  news;  he  tells  the  tidings  to  his  friends; 

certain  of  victory,  he  sends  some  of  them  over  to  share 

in  the  spoil ;  he  promises  to  come  himself  with  all  speed, 

as  soon  as  he  should  have  gathered  a  greater  force.^ 

He  sends    At  the  head  of  the  party  which  was  actually  sent  were 

atace  of "    two  men  whose  names  are  familiar  to  us.^     One  of 

jmd  ^^^rt  *^®"^  Count  Eustacc  of  Boulogne,  united  the  charac- 

of  Bell^me.  ters  of  a  land-owner  in  England  and  of  a  sovereign 

prince  in  Ghiul.     This  was   the  younger  Eustace,  the 

son  of  the  old  enemy  of  England,  the  brother  of  the 

hero  who  was  within  a  few  years  to  win  back  the  Holy 


'  Flor.  Wig.  1088.  '*  Rumore  autem  percussus  iosolito,  comes  ezultat, 
amids  niinciat,  quasi  jam  de  victoria  securus  triumphat,  plures  ad  prsdam 
incitat ;  Odoni  episcopo,  patruo  suo,  auxiliarios  in  Angliam  legat,  se  quanto- 
cius,  oongregato  majori  exerdtu,  Beouturum  affirmat.'* 

'  lb.  "Pnedictui  episcopoB  Baiocensis,  mimita  Roveceastra,  misit 
Nonnanniam,  exhortans  comitem  Rotbertum  dto  yenire  in  Angliam, 
nuntians  ei  rem  gestam,  afBrmans  paratum  sibi  regnum,  et  si  sibi  non 
desisteret,  paratam  et  coronam." 

'  lb.  "Mini  a  comite  Rotberto  venerunt  in  Angliam,  ab  Odone 
episcopo  ad  cnstodiendnm  receperunt  Roveceastram ;  et  horum  ut  primates 
Eustatius  junior,  comes  Bononisd,  et  Rotbertns  de  Beleasmo  gerebant 
curam.**  Here  we  have  (see  Appendix  B)  the  true  moment  of  their  coming. 
From  this  point  we  may  accept  the  account  in  Orderic  (667  B)  ;  *'  Pnedictum 
oppidum  Odo  pnBsnl  et  Eustachius  comes  atque  Robertua  Bellesmensis, 
cum  multis  nobilibus  viris  et  mediocribus,  tenebant,  auxiliumqne  Robert! 
ducis,  qui  deeidia  mollitieque  detinebatur,  frustra  exapectabant."  We  meet 
them  again  in  765  B. 
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City  for  Christendom.^    With  him  came  Robert  of  Bel-  chap.  n. 
leme;  his  share  in  the  rebellion  is  his  first  act  on 
English  ground  that  we  have  to  record.    Himself  the  Three  sons 
eldest  son  of  Earl  Roger  of  Shrewsbury,  he  had  either  i^oger  at 
brought  with  him  two  of  his  brothers,  or  else  they  had  l^oc*»«*«^- 
already  embraced  the  cause  of  Odo  in  England.    Three 
sons  of  Roger  and  Mabel  were  now  within  the  walls 
of  Rochester.*    The  second  was  Hugh,  who  was  for  Hugh  of 
a  moment  to  represent  the  line  of  Montgomery  while  gomery. 
Robert  represented  the  line  of  Bell^me,  and  who  was 
to  be  as  fierce  a  scourge  to  the  Britons  of  the  Northern 
border  as  Robert  was  to  be  to  the  valiant  defenders  of  the 
land  of  Maine.^    And  with  them  was  the  third  brother,  Roger  of 
Roger  of  Poitou,  the  lord  of  the  debateable  land  between 
Mersey  and  Rabble,*  carrying  as  it  were  to  the  furthest 
point  of  the  earldom  of  Leofnc  the  claim  of  his  father 
to  the  proud  title  which  the  elder  Roger  bears  at  this 
stage  of  our  story.    It  is  as  Earl  of  the  Mercians  that  Action  of 
one  teller  of  our  tale  bids  us  look  for  a  moment  on  the       "^®^- 
lord  of  Montgomery  and  Shrewsbury.^    But  the  Earl  of 

*  "  Eustathis  junior,**  '•  Eustatius  ]«  iaoga.'*    See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  745. 

'  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  along  with  the  incidental  mention 
of  Eustace ;  **  Innan  yam  caatele  wseron  swi'Se  gode  onihtas,  Eustatius  )>e 
ianga,  and  Rogeres  eorlea  Jnreo  sunan,  and  ealle  ]>a  betstboren  men  ^e 
wseron  innan  ^isan  lande  0*^$^  on  Normandige."  This  is  followed  by  William 
of  Malmesbnry  (iv.  306);  '*  Erat  tunc  apud  Boveceastram  omnis  pene  juven- 
tutis  ex  Anglia  et  Norman  nia  nobilitas ;  tres  filii  Rogerii  comitis,  et  Eusta- 
chius  Bononise  junior,  muUique  alii  quo9  infra  euram  nodram  exidimo.** 

'  The  three  sons  of  Earl  Roger  can  hardly  fail  to  be  his  three  eldest 
sons  (see  Will.  Gem.  vii.  16 ;  Ord.  Yit.  708  D),  Robert,  Hugh,  and  Roger, 
all  of  whom  figure  in  our  story.  Amulf  does  not  appear  in  English  history 
till  later,  and  Philip  the  cleric  does  not  appear  at  all.  Qeo&ey  Graimar 
(Chron.  Ang.  Norm.  i.  35),  after  setting  forth  the  possessions  of  Robert  of 
BellSme,  mentions  the  other  three ;  but  one  does  not  exactly  see  why  he 

"Le  oonte  Emulf  ert  le  quarte  fr^re. 
Par  oors  valeit  un  emper^.** 
Cf.  Ord.  Vit.  708  D,  808  C. 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  488.  •  See  above,  p.  33. 
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CHAP.  n.  ihe  Mercians  was  not  with  his  sons  at  Rochester  any 
more  than  he  had  been  with  his  men  before  Worcester. 
He  was  in  another  seat  of  his  scattered  power.  His 
presence  was  less  needed  at  Shrewsbury,  less  needed  at 
the  continental  or  the  insular  Montgomery,  than  it  was 
in  the  South-Saxon  land  where  the  lord  of  Arundel  and 

He  Btayi  at  Chichester  held  so  high  a  place.  While  his  men  were 
overthrown  before  Worcester,  while  his  sons  were 
strengthening  themselves  at  Bochester,  Earl  Roger  him- 
self was  watching  events  in  his  castle  of  Arundel.^ 
The  spot  was  well  fitted  for  the  purpose.  Arundel  lies 
in  the  same  general  region  of  England  as  the  three 
great  rebel  strongholds  of  Rochester,  Tunbridge,  and 
Pevensey;  it  lies  in  the  same  shire  and  near  the  same 

Position  of  coast  as  the  last  named  of  the  three.  But  it  lies  apart 
from  the  immediate  field  of  action  of  a  campaign  which 
should  gather  round  those  three  centres.  A  gap  in 
the  Sussex  downs,  where  the  Aran  makes  its  way  to 
the  sea  through  the  flat  land  at  its  base,  had  been 
marked  out,  most  likely  from  the  earliest  times,  as  a 

A  casUe  at  fitting  spot  for  a  stronghold.     The  last  slope  of  this 

T.'rIe.  P^^  ^^  ^^  downs  towards  the  east  was  strengthened 
in  days  before  King  William  came  with  a  mound  and 
a  ditch,  and  Arundel  is  marked  in  the  Qreat  Survey  as 
one  of  the  castles  few  and  far  between  which  England 

Descrip-     contained  before  his  coming.^     The  shell-keep  which 

<^^.  crowns  the  mound,  and  the  gateway  which  flanks  it, 
have  been  recast  at  various  later  times  from  the  twelfth 
century  onward,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  the 
mere  wall  of  the  keep  may  not  contain  portions  either  of 
the  days  of  King  William  or  of  the  days  of  King 
Eadward.    The  traces  of  a  vast  hall,  more  immediately 

>  Flor.  Wig.  1088.     •'Bogenu  fikutor  Botberti  eiat   in  castello   suo 
Amndello,  comitiii  predict!  opperiens  adventum.** 
•  Se^  N.  C.  iv.  66,  v.  808. 
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overlooking  the  river,  reared  as  usual  on  a  vaulted  sub-  chap.  n. 
structure,  almost  constrain  us  to  see  in  them  the  work 
of  no  age  earlier  or  later  than  that  of  Roger  or  his 
successor  of  his  own  housa^  The  site  is  a  natural  watch- 
tower,  whence  the  eye  ranges  £Gur  away  to  various  points 
of  the  compass,  over  the  flat  land  and  over  the  more 
distant  hills,  and  over  the  many  windings  of  the  tidal 
river  which  then  made  Axundel  a  place  of  trade  as  well 
as  of  defence.^  Less  threatening  than  his  vulture's  nest 
at  Tre  Baldwin?  less  tempting  to  an  enemy  than  his 
fortresses  on  the  peninsula  of  Shrewsbury  and  within  the 
walls  of  Chichester,*  the  stronghold  of  Arundel  seems 
exactly  the  place  for  an  experienced  observer  of  men  and 
things  like  Earl  Roger  to  look  out  from  and  bide  his 
time.  He  had  to  watch  the  course  of  things  in  the  three 
rebel  fortresses ;  he  had  further  to  watch  what  might 
come  from  a  nearer  spot,  another  break  in  the  hill 
ground,  where,  between  his  doubtful  Arundel  and  re-wnuamof 
bellious  Pevensey,  the  twin  mounds  of  loyal  l^wes,*  J^J^  ** 
the  home  of  William  and  Gundrada,  looked  up  to  what 
was  one  day  to  be  the  battle-ground  of  English  freedom. 
Its  lord,  long  familiar  to  us  as  William  of  Warren,  stood 

*  See  Tiemey*!  History  of  Arundel,  i.  43. 

'  Domesday,  23  "Modo  inter  burgum  et  portum  aqne  et  oonsuetu- 
dinem  navinm  reddit  xii.  libras  et  tamen  valet  ziii.  libras.  De  his  habet 
S.  Nioolaus  zxiiii.  solidoi.'*  "  Clerid  sancti  Nioolai  **  are  mentioned  again  in 
the  next  oolonin.  The  church  then  waa  secular  in  1086 ;  but  the  olerka 
must  have  soon  given  way  to  the  priory  of  Saint  Nicolas,  founded  by  Earl 
Roger  himself  as  a  cell  to  his  abbey  at  Seez ;  in  1386  it  gave  way  to  the 
college  of  ArundeL 

*  See  N.  C.  iv.  p.  501. 

*  Domesday,  23.  "Modo  eat  ipsa  oivitas  in  manu  oomitls  Rogerii." 
Here  he  had  one  quarter  of  a  Roman  ektster,  while  the  Bishop  had 
another ;  yet  there  were  sixty  houses  more  than  there  had  been  T.  R.  E. 

'  See  the  customs  of  Lewes  and  the  rights  of  William  of  Warren  in 
Domesday,  a6.  The  toll  on  selling  a  man  was  threepence.  The  two  mounds 
of  the  castle,  the  smaller  known  as  Brack  Mount,  are  rare,  perhaps  unique. 
The  inner  gateway  seems  to  be  of  Earl  William's  building. 
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CHAP.  u.  firm  in  his  allegiance,  and  it  was  now,  according  io  some 
fliB  earl-    accounts,  that  he  received  his  earldom  of  Surrey,  an  earl- 
Surrey,      dom  to  be  borne  in  after  times  along  with  that  which  took 
its  name  from  Roger's  own  ArundeU    William  became 
the  King's  chief  counsellor,  and  his  position  at  Lewes 
must  have  thrown  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  com- 
Hisloyalty.  munication  between  Arundel  and  Pevensey.    And  in 
truth,  when  Earl  Roger  found  it  safest  to  watch  and  be 
prudent,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  events  presently 
shaping  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  his 
wisest  course  to  play  the  part  of  the   Curio  of  the 
tale.« 

Action  of  But  meanwhile  where  was  King  William  ?  Where  was 
ejung.  ^^^  king  who  had  taken  his  place  on  his  fathers  seat 
with  so  much  ease,  but  whose  place  upon  it  had  been  so 
soon  and  so  rudely  shaken?  We  have  been  called  on 
more  than  once  in  earlier  studies  to  mark  how  the  two 
characters  of  fox  and  Uon  were  mingled  in  the  tempers 
of  the  Conqueror  and  his  countrymen,  and  assuredly  the 
Conqueror  s  second  surviving  son  was  fully  able  to  don 
either  garb  when  need  called  for  it.^  At  this  moment 
we  are  told  in  a  marked  way  that  William  Rufus  showed 
himself  in  the  character  of  that  which  is  conventionally 
looked  on  as  the  nobler  beast.  He  had  no  mind  to  seek 
for  murky  holes,  like  the  timid  fox,  but,  like  the  bold 
and  fearless  lion,  he  gave  himself  mightily  to  put  down 
the  devices  of  his  enemies.*    Yet  the  first  time  when 

^  I  BUBpect  that  the  original  title  of  the  Earls  of  Anmdel  wai  Earl  of 
SasBex,  and  that  the  name  of  the  castle  came  to  be  used,  mach  as  the 
successors  of  William  of  Warren,  strictly  Earls  of  Surrey,  are  more  com- 
monly called  Earls  Warren.    See  more  in  Tiemey's  History  of  Arund^ 

'  Lucan,  iy.  819. 

»  SeeN.  C.Vol.  iii.  p.  161. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  666  D,  **  Rex  Guillelmus,  at  yidlt  suos  in  terra  sua  contra 
se  pesslma  oogitare,  et  per  singula  crebresoentibus  malis  ad  pejora  proce- 
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we  distinctly  get  a  personal  sight  of  him,  the  Bed  c'hap.  ii. 
Eong  is  seen  playing  the  part  of  the  fox  with  no  small overEarl 
effect.  Earl  Roger  was  assuredly  no  mean  master  of  ^^'^ 
Norman  craft;  bat  Eling  William,  in  his  first  essay, 
showed  himself  fully  his  equal.  By  a  personal  appeal 
he  won  the  Earl  over  from  at  least  taking  any  further 
personal  share  in  the  rebellion.  At  some  place  not  men- 
tioned, perhaps  at  Arundel  itself,  the  Earl,  disguising, 
we  are  told,  his  treason,  was  riding  in  the  Eling*s  com- 
pany.^ The  Eang  took  him  aside,  and  argued  the  case 
with  him.  He  would,  he  said,  give  up  the  kingdom,  if 
such  was  really  the  wish  of  the  old  companions  of  his 
father.  He  knew  not  wherefore  they  were  so  bitter 
against  him ;  he  was  ready,  if  they  wished  it,  to  make 
them  further  grants  of  lands  or  money.  Only  let  them 
remember  one  thing;  his  cause  and  theirs  were  really 
the  same;  it  was  safer  not  to  dispute  the  will  of  the 
man  who  had  made  both  him  and  them  what  they 
were.  "  You  may,"  wound  up  Rufus,  "  despise  and 
overthrow  me;  but  take  care  lest  such  an  example 
should  prove  dangerous  to  yourselves.  My  father  has 
made  me  a  king,  and  it  was  he  alone  who  made  you  an 
earl."^  Roger  felt  or  affected  conviction,  and  followed 
the  Eling,  in  his  bodily  presence  at  least,  during  the  rest 


dere ;  non  meditatos  est  nt  timida  vulpes  ad  tenebroeas  cayernas  fugere, 
Bed  at  leo  fortis  et  audax  rebellium  oonatuB  terribiliter  oomprimere.** 

*  WilL  Mahns.  It.  306.  "Neo  minori  astutia  Rogerium  de  Monte 
Gomerioo,  seoum  dissimalata  perfidia  eqaitantem,  drcumyenit.** 

'  lb.  "Seorsum  enim  ducto  magnam  ingessit  inyidiam;  diceiui, 
Libenter  se  imperio  cessorum,  si  illi  et  aUis  videator  quos  pater  tutores 
reliquerat.  Non  se  inteUigere  quid  ita  effiwnes  sint :  si  velint,  pecuniae 
aodpiant  pro  Ubito ;  gi  augmentum  patrimoniorum,  eodem  modo ;  prorsus, 
qtue  yelint,  babeant.  Tantum  videant  ne  judicium  genitoris  periditetur : 
quod  si  de  se  putayerint  aspemandum,  de  se  ipsis  oayeant  exemplum; 
idem  enim  se  regem,  qui  illoe  duces  fecerit.  His  yerbis  comes  et  poUicita- 
tionibus  inoensus,  qui  primus  factionis  post  Odonem  signifer  fuit,  primus 
defedt."    Roger  of  Wendoyer  (ii.  33)  adds  tbe  words  *'  poenitentia  ductus. 
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CHAP.  II.  of  the  campaign.^   But  Robert,  Count  of  Mortain  and  lord 

Robert  at  ^^  Cornwall,  still  made  Pevensey  one  of  the  strongholds 

Pevenaey.  of  the  revolt.     Of  the  third  great  neighbour  of  these 

two  lords,  Count  Robert  of  Eu,  father  of  the  ravager  of 

Berkeley,  we  hear  nothing  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Loyal  But,  amid  the  general  falling  away,  the  throne  of 

^'™*^*  William  Rufus  was  still    defended  by  some   men  of 

Norman  birth  on  whom  he  could  better  rely  than  on  the 

Earl  Hugh,  doubtfiil  loyalty  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.    Earl  Hugh 

William  of  of  Chester  remained  faithfiil ;  so,  as  we  have  seen,  did 

""^^     Earl  Roger's  neighbour,  now  or  afterwards  Earl  William.* 

And  to  these  already  famous  names  we  must  add  one 

which  was  now  only  b^inning  to  be  heard  of,  but  which 

was  presently  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass,  the  renown  of 

Robert      either.    This  was  Robert  Fitz-hamon,  the  son  or  grand- 

Ijj^o^      son  of  Hamon  DmtattiSy  the  rebel  of  Val-^-dunes.*    But 

it  was  not  on  the  swords  of  the  Norman  followers  of  his 

father  that  the  son  of  the  Conqueror  rested  his  hopes 

of  keeping  the  crown  which  the  Conqueror  had  left  him. 

FoTceBon  William  Rufus  had  at  his  side  two  forces,  either  of 

Rufufl,       which,  when  it  could  put  forth  its  full  power,  was 

'  Orderic  a  little  later  (667  B)  says,  "  Rogerus  Merciorum  comeB,  mul- 
tique  Nonnaimoruin,  qui  cam  rege  foris  obsidebant,  dam  adminicnlari 
qaantcun  poterant  inclusiB  satagebant.*' 

'  Orderic  (680  C)  puts  the  creation  of  this  earldom  somewhat  later,  at 
the  Qem6t  held  just  before  the  invasion  of  Normandy  in  1090.  He  adds 
that  the  new  earl  died  soon  after  ("  quem  pauIo  post  mors  nulli  paroens  e 
medio  rapuit**),  and  records  his  burial  at  Lewes,  and  adds  his  epitaph. 
There  is  no  better  authority  than  that  of  the  Hyde  writer  (298)  for  placing 
the  creation  at  this  time  or  for  placing  the  Earl's  death  a  little  later  (see 
below,  p.  76).  But  his  narrative  is  so  minute  that  one  would  think  that 
he  must  have  had  some  kind  of  ground  for  it.  His  woitU  are;  "Bex 
Willelmus  .  .  .  videns  igitur  principes  regni  nutantes  et  ezercitum  a  se 
dilabi,  sapienti  usus  consilio,  Willelmum  de  Warennia,  virum  bellioosmn, 
animo  ferum  et  oorpore  strenuum  famaque  prsBclarum,  in  amieitia  Asarum 
[what  this  may  mean  I  have  no  notion,  but  the  editor  vouches  that  such  is 
the  reading  of  the  MS.]  comitis  honore  sublimat,  multa  impendit  moltaque 
promittit.** 

*  See  N.  C.  Td.  ii.  p.  251. 
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stronger  by  tax  than  the  Norman  nobles.    All  that  in  ohap.  n. 

any  way  represented  the  higher  feelings  and  instincts 

of  man  was  along  with  him.    All  that  in  any  shape  was 

an  embodiment  of  law  or  right  was  arrayed  against  the 

men  whose  one  avowed  principle  was  the  desire  to  shake 

off  the  restraints  of  law  in  any  shape.    Against  thetheChurch, 

openly  proclaimed  reign  of  lawlessness  the  King  could  ^j^* 

rely  on  the  strength  of  the  Church  and  the  strength  of 

the  people.  With  the  single  exception  of  him  of  Durham, 

the  marauding  bishops  of  Bayeux  and  Coutanoes  found 

no  followers  among  the  men  of  their  olxler  in  England. 

Lanfranc  stood  firmly  by  the  Eling  to  whom  he  had  Loyalty 

given  the  crown;  and  the  other  bishops,  of  whatever BUhops. 

origin,  sought,  we  are  told,  with  all  faithfulness    of 

purpose,  the  things  which  were  for  peace.^    Either  by  The  King 

their  advice  or  by  his  own  discernment,  the  King  sawJJ^^ 

that  his  only  course  was  to  throw  himself  on  the  true  Engliah. 

folk  of  the  land,  to  declare  himself  King  of  the  English 

in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  A  written  proclamation  went  His  procU- 

forth  in  the  name  of  King  William,  addressed,  doubtless 

in  their  own  ancient  tongue,  to  the  sons  of  the  soil,  the 

men  of  English  kin.     The  King  of  the  English  called 

on  the  people  of  the  English,  on  the  valiant  men  who 

were  left  of  the  old  stock;  he  set  forth  his  need  to 

them  and  craved  for  their  loyal  help.^     At  duch  a 

^  Ord.  Yit.  667  0.  "OmneB  episcopi  Anglise  cum  Anglit  sine  dolo 
regem  juvabant,*  et  pro  serena  patrise  pace,  qvm  bonis  semper  amabilei 
est,  laborabant." 

'  The  appeal  to  the  English  is  strongly  marked  in  the  Chronide ;  *'  Da 
\>e  cyng  undergeat  ealle  ]>a8  )nng  and  hwilcne  swiodom  hi  dydon  toweard 
his, )«  wearV  he  on  his  mode  mvVSe  gedrefed.  Sonde  ]»a  lefter  Englisoe 
mannan,  and  heom  fore  ssde  his  neode  and  gymde  heora  fiiltumee.** 
Simeon  of  Durham  gives  a  free  translation  quite  independent  of  Florence ; 
"Hoc  audlto,  rex  fecit  oonyocare  Anglos,  et  ostendit  eis  traditionem 
Noimannorum,  et  rogavit  ut  sibi  auxilio  essent.**  But  the  appeal  comes  out 
no  less  strongly  in  Orderic  (666  D) ;  *'  Lanfrancum  archiepiscopum  cum 
suffiraganeis  prssulibns,  et  comites,  Anglosque  naturalee  convocavit^  et 
oonatus  adversariorum,  ao  velle  suum  expugnandi  eos  indioavit.**    The 
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mises. 


CHAP,  n,  moment  he  was  lavish  of  promises.  All  the  wrongs  of 
^^  P«>-  the  days  of  William  the  Elder  were  to  be  put  an  end 
to  in  the  days  of  William  the  Younger.  The  English 
folk  should  have  again  the  best  laws  that  ever  before 
were  in  this  land.  Eling  William  would  reign  over  his 
people  like  Eadward  or  Cnut  or  -Alfred.  The  two 
great  grievances  of  his  father's  days  were  to  cease ;  the 
King's  coflTers  were  no  longer  to  be  filled  by  money 
wrung  from  his  people;  the  Kings  hunting-grounds 
were  no  longer  to  be  fenced  in  by  the  savage  code 
which  had  guarded  the  Conqueror's  pleasures.  All 
unrighteous  geld  he  forbade,  and  he  granted  to  them 
their  woods  and  right  of  hunting.^  At  the  sound  of  such 
promises  men's  hearts  were  stirred.  At  such  moments, 
men  commonly  listen  to  their  hopes  rather  than  to  their 
reason ;  the  prospects  and  promises  of  a  new  reign  are 
always  made  the  best  of;  and  there  was  no  special 
reason  as  yet  why  the  word  of  William  the  Red  should 
be  distrusted.  He  had  not  conquered  England;  he  had 
not  as  yet  had  the  means  of  oppressing  England;  he 
had  shown  at  least  one  virtue  in  dutiful  attachment 


TheEng 
lish  take 
up  the 
King's 
cause. 


writ  comes  from  William  of  Malmeebnry,  iv.  306  ;  **  Hie,  videns  Normamios 
pene  omnes  in  una  rabie  conspiratos,  Anglos  probos  et  fortes  yiros,  qui 
adbuc  residui  erant,  invitatoriis  scriptis  acoersiit."  It  is  singular  that 
Florence  mentions  the  English  only  in  an  incidental  way  a  little  later; 
"Congregato  quantum  ad  preesens  poterat  Normannorum,  sed  tamen 
mazime  Aoglorum,  equesCri  et  pedestri,  licet  mediocri,  exerdtu.'*  Does 
the  precious  document  spoken  of  by  William  of  Malmei^ury  still  lurk  in 
any  manuscript  store  f 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  "And  behet  heom  >a  betsta  laga  pe  tefre  ser  wses  on 
Jnaan  lande,  and  selo  uniiht  gedd  he  forbead,  and  geatte  mannan  heora 
wadas  and  sl«tinge."  William  of  Malmesbury  (iy.  306)  translates, "  Bonas 
leges  et  tributorum  leyamen,  liberasque  yenationes  poUioens."  Florence  is 
lees  literal ;  "  Statuens  leges,  promittens  &utoribus  onmia  bona."  Sime(m 
giyee  another  yersion ;  "  £0  tenore,  ut  si  in  hao  necessitate  sibi  fideles  exist- 
erent,  meliorem  legem  quam  yellent  eligere  eis  concederet,  et  omnem  in- 
justum  Bcottum  interdixit»  et  concessit  omnibus  silyas  suae  et  yenationemk 
Sed  quicquid  promisity  panro  tempore  costodivit.  AngU  tamen  fideliter 
eum  juyabant.*' 
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to  his  father ;  his  counsellor  was  the  venerated  Primate ;  chap.  u. 
chief  in  loyalty  to  him  was  one  yet  more  venerated,  the 
one  native  chief  left  to  the  English  Church,  the  holy 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  If  the  English  dealt  with  William 
as  an  English  king,  he  might  deal  with  them  as  an 
English  king  should  deal  with  his  people.  In  fighting  Motivei  for 
for  William  against  the  men  who  had  risen  up  against  w^^|^ 
him,  they  would  be  fighting  for  one  who  had  not  himself 
wronged  them  against  the  men  who  had  done  them  the 
bitterest  of  wrongs.  If  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  and  the 
Bishop  of  Coutances,  if  Robert  of  Mortain  and  Robert 
of  Mowbray,  if  Eustace  of  Boulogne  and  the  fierce  lord 
of  BellSme,  could  all  be  smitten  down  by  English  axes 
or  driven  into  banishment  from  the  English  shores,  if 
their  estates  on  English  soil  could  be  again  parted  out 
as  the  reward  of  English  valour,  the  work  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  would  indeed  seem  to  be  undone.  And  it 
would  be  undone  none  the  less,  although  the  king  whose 
crown  was  made  sure  by  English  hands  was  himself  the 
son  of  the  Conqueror  of  England. 

W^ith  such  feelings  as  these  the    sons  of  the    soil  Loyalty 
gathered  with  glee  around  the  standard  of  King  William.  EngUah. 
Not  a  name  is  handed  down  to  us.    We  know  not  from 
what  shires  they  came  or  under  what  leaders  they 
marched.     We  see  only  that,  as  was  natural  when  the  They  meet 
stress  of  the  war  lay  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  the  trysting- 
place  was  London.^    How  did  that  great  city  stand  at 
this  moment  with  regard  to  the  rebellion  1    It  will  be 
remembered  by  what  vigorous  means  Bishop  William 
of  Durham  claimed  to  have  secured  the  allegiance  of  the 
citizens  some  time  earlier.^     At  all  events,  whether  by 

^  Flor.  Wig.  1088.  "Jure  regio,  militari,  at  impiger,  tretua  audacia. 
mittit  legatos,  yocat  quoe  sibi  credit  fidos,  yadit  Lundoniam,  belli  tracta- 
turuB  negotia,  expeditionia  provisum,  necesBaria." 

'  See  aboye,  p.  ig, 
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CHAP.  n.  the  help  of  William  of  Saint-Calais  or  not,  London  was 

William's  now  in  the  Kings  hands.     There  the  royal  host  met, 

i^y.        a  motley  host,  a  host  of  horse  and  foot,  of  Normans  and 

English,  but  a  host  in  which  the  English  element  was 

by  fax  the  greatest,  and  in  which  English  feeling  gave 

its  character  to  the  whole  movement.    Thirty  thousand 

of  the  true  natives  of  the  land  came  together  of  their 

own  free  will  to  the  defence  of  their  lord  the  King.^ 

The  figures  are  of  much  the  same  value  as  other  figures ; 

it  is  enough  if  we  take  them  as  marking  a  general  and 

Their  zeal  zcalous  movement.    The  men  who  were  thus  brought 

cause".        together  promised  the  King  their  most  zealous  service; 

they  exhorted  him  to  press  on  valiantly,  to  smite  the 

rebels,  and  to  win  for  himself  the  Empire  of  the  whole 

island.2  This  last  phrase  is  worth  noting,  even  if  it  be  a 

William     mere  flourish  of  the  historian.    It  marks  that  the  change 

^^e        of  dynasty  was  fully  accepted,  that  the  son  of  the  Con- 

E^lish      queror  was  fully  acknowledged  as  the  heir  of  all  the 

rights  of  iEthelstan  the  Glorious  and  of  Eadmund  the 

Doer-of-great-deeds.    A  daughter  of  their  race  still  sat 

on  the  Scottish  throne;    but  for  Malcolm,  the  savage 

devastator  of  Northern  England,  Englishmen  could  not 

be  expected  to  feel  any  love.     William  was  now  their 

king,  their  king  crowned  and  anointed,   the  lord  to 

whom  their  duty  was  owing  as  his  men.^    Him  they 

would  make  fast  on  the  throne  of  England;  for  him 

they  were  ready  to  win  the  Empire  of  all  Britain.    The 

English  followers    of   Rufus    loudly  proclaimed   their 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1088.  "Ac  Englisce  men  swa  ]>eali  fengon  to  ))am 
cynge  beora  blaforde  on  fultume.'*  Tbe  numbers  come  from  Orderic 
(667  A);  "Anglorom  triginta  millia  tunc  ad  servitium  regis  sponte  sua 
convenerunt." 

'  C)rd.Vit.  667  A.  ''Passim  per  totmn  Albionem  impera,  omnesque 
rebelles  deice  regali  justitia.** 

'  lb.  *'  Viriliter  age,  ut  regis  filius  et  legitime  ad  regnum  asramptos ; 
■ecurus  in  hoc  regno  dominare  omnibus.*' 
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hatred  of  rebellion.    They  even,  we  are  told,  called  on  chap.  ii. 
their  leader  to  study  the  history  of  past  times,  where  he 
would  see  how  faithful  Englishmen  had  ever  been  to 
their  kings.* 

At  the  head  of  this  great  and  zealous  host  William  William's 
the  Red  set  forth  from  London.  He  set  forth  at  the 
head  of  an  English  host,  to  fight  against  Norman 
enemies  in  the  Kentish  and  South-Saxon  lands.  And 
in  that  host  there  may  well  have  been  men  who  had 
marched  forth  from  London  on  the  like  errand  only 
two-and-twenty  years  before.  Great  as  were  the  changes 
which  had  swept  over  the  land,  men  must  have  been 
still  living,  still  able  to  bear  arms,  who  had  dealt  their 
blows  in  the  Malfosse  of  Senlac  amidst  the  last  glimmer- 
ings of  light  on  the  day  of  Saint  Calixtus.  The  enemy 
was  nationally  and  even  personally  the  same.  The  English 
work  before  all  others  at  the  present  moment  was  toQdo. 
seize  the  man  whose  spiritual  exhortations  had  stirred 
up  Norman  valour  on  that  unforgotten  day,  and  whose 
temporal  arm  had  wielded,  if  not  the  sword,  at  least 
the  war-club,  in  the  first  rank  of  the  invaders.  Odo, 
the  invader  of  old,  the  oppressor  of  later  days,  the 
head  and  front  of  the  evil  rede  of  the  present  moment, 
was  the  foremost  object  of  the  loyal  and  patriotic 
hatred  of  every  Englishman  in  the  Red  Kings  army. 
Could  he  be  seized,  it  would  be  easier  to  seize  his 
accomplices.*  The  great  object  of  the  campaign  was 
therefore  to  recover  the  castle  of  Rochester,  the  strong- 
hold  where    the    rebel    Bishop,  with  his    allies    from 

'  Ord.  Vit.  667  A.  "  Solerter  Anglomm  rimare  historias,  inveniesque 
semper  fidos  principibus  suis  Angligenas."  Fancy  William  Rufus  sitting 
down  to  study  the  Chronicles,  as  his  brother  Henry  may  likely  enough  have 
done. 

'  Ghron.  Petrib.  1088.  '*  Ferdon  J'a  toweard  Hrofeceastre  and  woldon 
pcaae  bisceop  Odan  begytan,  ]>ohtan  gif  hi  hsefdon  hine,  ^  wses  nrur  heafod 
to  yuD,  unnede,  )«et  hi  mihton  )>e  bet  begytan  ealla  ]>a  o'Sre.*' 
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CHAP.  II.  Boulogne  and  from  BellSme,  bade  their  defiance  to  the 
King  and  people  of  England. 

It  was  not  however  deemed  good  to  march  at  once 
upon  the  immediate  centre  of  the  rebellion.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  that  it  was  better  policy  not 
to  make  the  attack  on  Rochester  while  both  the  other 
rebel   strongholds,  Tunbridge   and   Pevensey,  remained 

Tunbridge  unsubdued.  The  former  of  these,  a  border-post  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  guarding  the  upper  course  of  the  stream 
that  flows  by  Rochester,  would,  if  won  for  the  King, 
put  a  strong  barrier  between  Rochester  and  Pevensey. 

Attack  on  The  march  on  Rochester  therefore  took  a  roundabout 
course,  and  this  part  of  the  war  opened  by  an  attack 
on  Tunbridge  which  was  the  first  exploit  of  the  Red 

Position  of  Kings  English  army.  At  a  point  on  the  Medway  about 
'  four  miles  within  the  Kentish  border,  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  ground  reaching  northward  from  the  actual  frontier 
of  the  two  ancient  kingdoms,  the  winding  river  receives 
the  waters  of  several  smaller  streams,  and  forms  a  group 
of  low  islands  and  peninsulas.  On  the  slightly  rising 
ground  to  the  north,  commanding  the  stream  and  its 
bridge,  a  mound  had  risen,  fenced  by  a  ditch  on  the 
exposed  side  to  the  north.  This  ancient  fortress  had 
grown  into  the  castle  of  Gilbert  the  son  of  Richard, 
called  of  Clare  and  of  Tunbridge,  the  son  of  the  famous 
Count  Gilbert  of  the  early  days  of  the  Conqueror.^ 
As  Tunbridge  now  stands,  the  outer  defences  of  the 
castle  stand  between  the  mound  and  the  river,  and  the 

'  It  18  somewhat  singular  that,  though  Richard  appears  in  Domesday  as 
'*  Ricardus  de  Tonebrige  "  as  well  as  "  Rioardus  filius  Gisleberti  oondtis  ** 
(14  et  al.)f  and  though  his  "leva"  or  "lowy**  (see  Ellis,  1.  a  13)  is  often 
spoken  of^  yet  Tunbridge  castle  itself  is  not  entered.  See  on  Richard  of 
Bienfaite,  Clare,  or  Tunbridge,  N.  0.  vol.  ii.  p.  196;  iv.  579.  A  singular 
story  is  told  in  the  Continuation  of  William  of  Jumi^es  (viii.  15),  how 
Tunbridge  was  granted  in  exchange  for  Brionne,  and  measured  by  the 
rope.    See  Appendix  S. 
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mound,  bearing  the  shell-keep,  is  yoked  together  in  a  chap.  u. 
striking  way  with  one  of  the  noblest  gateways  of 
the  kter  form  of  medieval  mihtary  art.^  The  general 
arrangements  of  the  latter  days  of  the  eleventh  century 
cannot  have  been  widely  different.  The  mound,  doubt- 
less a  work  of  English  hands  turned  to  the  uses  of  the 
stranger,  w&s  the  main  stronghold  to  be  won.  It  was 
held  by  a  body  of  Bishop  Odo's  knights,  under  the  com- 
mand of  its  own  lord  Gilbert;  to  win  it  for  the  King  and 
his  people  was  an  object  only  second  to  that  of  seizing 
the  traitor  prelate  himself.  The  rebel  band  bade  defiance 
to  the  King  and  his  army.  The  castle  held  out  for 
two  days ;  but  the  zeal  of  the  English  was  not  to  be 
withstood;  no  work  could  be  more  to  their  liking 
than  that  of  attacking  a  Norman  castle  on  their  own 
soil,  even  with  a  Norman  Kimr  as  their  leader.  The  The  castle 
castle  was  stormed;  the  native  Chronicler,  specially 
recording  the  act  of  his  countrymen,  speaks  of  it,  like 
the  castles  of  York  in  the  days  of  Waltheof,  as  "  to- 
broken."^  Most  likely  the  buildings  on  the  mound 
were  thus  "tobroken;"  but  some  part  of  the  casUe  en- 
closure must  have  been  left  habitable  and  defensible. 
For  the  garrison,  with  their  chief  Gilbert,  were  ad- 
mitted to  terms;  and  Gilbert,  who  had  been  wounded 

^  At  Tnnbridge  the  moand  and  the  gateway  stand  tide  by  side,  as  indeed 
they  do,  though  less  conspicuously,  at  Arundel  and  Lewes.  A  wall  is  built 
from  the  gateway  to  the  keep  on  the  mound,  losing  itself,  as  it  were,  in  the 
ude  of  the  mound.  The  mound  thus  stands  half  within  and  half  without 
the  enclosure  formed  by  the  gateway. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1088.  '*  |7a  Englisce  men  ferdon  and  tobnscon  Jwnecastel, 
and  ]ia  men  ye  Jisrinne  wasron  griOodon  wiS  >one  cyng.**  So  Simeon  of 
Durham;  "Sed  viriliter  Angli  insilientes  in  illud.destruxerunt  totum  castrum, 
et  qui  intus  erant  in  manus  regi  dederunt.**  Florence  gives  some  further 
details ;  **  Tunebrycgiam  cui  pneerat  Gilebertus  filius  Ricardi,  contrarium 
sibi  invenit:  obsedit,  in  biduo  expugnavit,  vulneratum  Gilebertum  cum 
castello  ad  deditionem  coegit."  Is  it  possible  that,  according  to  Orderic's 
•eoond  account  of  the  rebellion  (765  A,  B),  we  are  still  only  in  the  Easter 
I 
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CHAP.  II.  in  the  struggle,  was  left  there  under  the  care  of  a  loyal 
guard. 

The  first  blow  had  thus  gone  well  to   the   mark. 

Such  an  exploit  as  this,  the  capture  by  English  valour 

of  one  of  the   hated  strongholds  of  the  stranger,  was 

enough  to  raise  the  spirit  of  William's  English  followers 

to  the  highest  pitch.  And  presently  they  were  summoned 

to  a  work  which  would  call  forth  a  yet  fiercer  glow  of 

They         national  feeling.    After  Tunbridge  had  fallen,  they  set 

towards     forth  on  their  march  towards  Rochester,  believing  that 

Rochester,  ^j^^  arch-enemy  Odo  was  there.     Their  course  would  be 

to  the  north-east,  keeping  some  way  from  the  left  side 

of  the  Medway;   Bishop  Gundulf's  tower  at  Mailing,* 

if  it  was  already  built,  would  be  the  most  marked  point 

on  the  road.     But  they  were  not  to  reach  Rochester 

by  so  easy  a  path.     While   they  were  on  their  way, 

news  came  to  the  King  that  his  uncle  was  no  longer 

Odo  at       at  Rochester.     While  the  King  was  before  Tunbridge, 

evensey.  ^^^  Bighop  with  a   fcw  followers    had   struck  to  the 

south-east,  and    had    reached    his    brother's    castle    of 

Odo  ex-      Pevensey.^    The  Count  of  Mortain  and  lord  of  Cornwall 

Robert  of  was  perhaps  wavering,  like  his  neighbour  at  Arundel. 

hJ?fout.*^'^^  Bishop  exhorted  him  to  hold  out.     While  the  King 

besieged  Rochester,  they  would  be  safe  at  Pevensey,  and 

meanwhile  Duke  Robert  and  his  host  would  cross  the 

*  See  N.  C.  yoI.  iv.  p.  366.  While  I  am  revising  my  text,  an  aooomit  of 
this  tower  by  Mr.  Clark  has  appeared  in  the  Builder,  November  27, 1880. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1088.  "Se  cyng  mid  his  here  ferde  toweard  Hrofe* 
ceastre,  and  wendon  yxi  se  bisceop  were  Jwrinne,  ac  hit  wear9  Jutm  cynge 
cu($  yxt  se  bisceop  wses  afaren  to  ]>am  castele  on  Pefenesea."  Florence 
helps  us  to  an  hexameter  in  the  middle  of  his  prose ;  *'  Relatum  erat  ei  ibi 
esse  episcopum  Odonem  cum  omnibus  snis  et  cohortem  nltramarinam  .... 

Fama  volans  dicU  pervenit  Odonls  ad  auree, 
et  cum  sodis  inito  consilio,  relinquens  Boveoeastram,  cum  paucis  adiit  cas- 
trum  fratris  sui  Roberti  Moritanensis  oomitis  quod  Peveneesa  dtdtur.** 
Are  the  ^cohors  ultramarina"  those  who  had  come  with  Eustace  and  Bobert 
of  Belldme  ? 
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sea.     The  Duke  would  then  win  the  crown,  and  would  chap.  u. 
reward  all  their  services.^ 

It  is  well  to  be.  reminded  by  words  like  these  what  Interett 
the  professed  object  of  the  insurgents  was.     It  would  Robert^in 
be  easy  to  forget  that  all  the  plundering  that  had  been  ^®  ^^^' 
done  from  Rochester  to  Ilchester   had  been  done  in 
the  name  of  the  lawful  rights  of  Duke  Robert    The 
men  who  harried  Berkeley  and  who  were  overthrown  at 
Worcester  were  but  the  forerunners  of  the  Duke  of 
the  Normans,  who  was  to  come,  as  spring  went  on,  with  His  coming 
the  full  force  of  his  duchy.^    It  was  not  for  nothing 
that   Eong  William  had  gathered   his    English   army, 
when  a  new  Norman  Conquest  was  looked  for.    But  He  fails  to 
as  yet  the  blow  was  put  off;  Duke  Robert  came  not;r^ij^/ 
he  seemed  to  think  that  the  crown  of  England  could 
be  won  with  ease  at  any  moment.     When  the  first 
news  of  William's  accession  came,  when  those  around 
him    urged    him    to    active    measures  to    support    his 
rights,  he  had  spoken  of  the  matter  with  childish  scorn. 
Were  he  at  the  ends  of  the  earth — the  city  of  Alexandria  His  child- 
is  taken  as  the  standard  of  distance — the  English  would  -^^ 
not  dare  to  make  William  king,  William  would  not  dare 
to  accept  the  crown  at  their  hands,  without  waiting  for 
the  coming  of  his  elder  brother.^    Both  the  impossible 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1088,  "  Fratrem  reperiens,  cum  ut  se  teneat  hortatur,  pol- 
liceDs  se  securos  ibi  posse  esse,  et  dum  rex  ad  ezpugnandam  Boveceastram 
iotenderet,  comitem  Normannie  cum  magno  exercitu  venturum,  seque 
sunsque  liberaturum  et  magna  fautoribus  suis  dando  pnemia  regnum  accep- 
iuTom." 

'  Ord.Vit.  666  D.  "  Statuerat  pnecursores  suos  vere  redeuute  sequi  cum 
multis  legionibuB  militum." 

*  Coot.  Will.  Gem.  yiii.  a.  "  Quum  sui  fideles  eum  exhortarentur  ut 
regnum  AnglisB  sibi  a  fratre  prsereptum  velooius  armis  sibimet  restitueret, 
•implicitate  soltta  et,  ut  ita  dicam,  imprudentis  proxima,  respondisse  fertur, 
*  Per  angelos  Dei  [Gregory's  pun  in  another  form],  si  essem  in  Alexandria, 
ezspectarent  me  Angli,  nee  ante  adventum  meum  Regem  sibi  fisM^ere  aude- 
reot.  Ipse  etiam  Willelmus  frater  mens,  quod  eum  presumpsisse  dicitur* 
pro  capite  suo  sine  mea  permisdone  minime  attentaret." 
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CHAP.  II.  things  had  happened,  and  Bobert  and  his  partisans  had 

now  before  them  the  harder  task  of  driving  William  firom 

a  throne  which  was  already  his,  instead  of  merely  hindering 

him  firom  mounting  it.   Up  to  this  time  Bobert  had  done 

Hiapro-     nothing;  but  now,  in  answer  to  the  urgent  prayers  of 

hift  uncles,  he  did  get  together  a  force  for  their  help, 

and  promised  that  he  would  himself  follow  it  before 

long.' 

William         The  news   of  Odo*s  presence  at  Pevensey  at  once 

T^^^tulj,  changed  the  course  of  William's  march.     Wherever  the 

Bishop  of  Bayeux  was,  there  was  the  point  to  be  aimed 

at.^    Instead  of  going  on  to  Bochester,  the  King  turned 

and  marched  straight  upon  Pevensey.     The  exact  line 

of  his  march  is  not  told  us,  but  it  could  not  fail  to  cross, 

perhaps  it  might  for  a  while  even  coincide  with,  the  line  of 

march  by  which  Harold  had  pressed  to  the  South-Saxon 

The  Eng.   coast  on  the  eve  of  the  great  battle.     Things  might  seem 

Odo  In       to  have  strangely  turned  about,  when  an  English  army, 

PeTenaey.  j^^  |^y  ^  g^j^  ^£  ^j^^  Conqueror,  marched  to  lay  siege  to 

the  two  brothers  and  chief  fellow-workers  of  the  Con- 
queror within  the  stronghold  which  was  the  very  first- 
finiits  of  the  Conquest.  The  Boman  walls  of  Anderida 
were  still  there ;  but  their  whole  circuit  was  no  longer 
desolate,  as  it  had  been  when  the  Conqueror  landed,  and 
The  castle  as  we  See  it  now  again.  One  part  of  the  ancient  city  had 
ey.  *^  again  become  a  dwelling-place  of  man.  As  Pevensey 
now  stands,  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Boman  en- 


^  Chion.  Peirib  io88.  "Betwjx  ^am  le  eorl  of  Nomumdige  Rod- 
beard,  ))es  cyngee  bro'Ser.  gaderode  swi'Se  mycel  folc,  and  >  3hte  to  gewinnane 
EngleUode  mid  ]Hera  manna  fultnme  ))e  wteron  innan  Jrfsan  lande  ongean 
^ne  oyng,  and  he  sende  of  his  mannan  to  Jrisum  lande,  and  wolde  ooman 
himsylf  cfter." 

'  Florence  seems  here  to  translate  what  tiie  Chronicler  had  said  a  little 
before  (see  above,  p.  67) ;  '*  Inito  itaqae  salubri  consilio,  ilium  eo  usqae  cum 
exerdtn  perseqnitur,  sperans  se  belli  citius  finem  asseqmiturom,  si  ante 
triumphare  posset  de  pondpibtismalorum'prsedictonim.'* 
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closure,  now  again  as  forsaken  as  the  rest,  is  fenced  in  chap.  ii. 
by  the  moat,  the  walls,  the  towers,  of  a  castle  of  the 
later  type,  the  type  of  the  Edwards,  but  whose  towers 
are  built  in  evident  imitation  of  the  solid  Roman  bas- 
tions. Then,  or  at  some  earlier  time,  the  Roman  wall 
itself  received  a  new  line  of  parapet,  and  one  at  least  of 
its  bastions  was  raised  to  form  a  tower  in  the  restored 
line  of  defence.  When  the  house  of  Mortain  passed 
away  in  the  second  generation,  the  honour  of  Pevensey 
became  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Laigle,  and  from 
them,  perhaps  in  popular  speech,  certainly  in  the  dialect 
of  local  antiquaries,  Anderida  became  the  Honour  of  the 
Eagle.^  Within  the  circuit  of  the  later  castle,  close  on 
the  ancient  wall,  rises,  covered  with  i^apeless  ruins,  a 
small  mound  which  doubtless  marks  the  site  of  the 
elder  keep  of  Count  Robert.  Within  that  keep  the  two 
sons  of  Herleva,  Bishop  and  Count,  looked  down  on  the 
shore  close  at  their  feet  where  they  had  landed  with 
their  mightier  brother  two-and-twenty  years  before. 
Within  that  stem  memorial  of  their  victory,  they  had 
now  to  def^id  themselves  against  the  sons  and  brothers 
of  men  who  had  fallen  by  their  hands,  and  whose  lands 
they  had  parted  out  among  them  for  a  prey. 

The  siege  of  Pevensey  proved  a  far  harder  work  than  The  siegeof 
the  siege  of  Tunbridge.  The  Roman  wall  with  its  new  ^^^'^y* 
Norman  defences  was  less  easy  to  storm  than  the  an- 
ei^nt  English  mound.  William  the  Red  had  to  wait 
longer  before  Pevensey  than  William  the  Great  had  had 
to  wait  before  Exeter.  The  fortress  was  strong;  the 
spirit  of  its  defenders  was  high;  for  Odo  was  among 
them.    The  King  beset  the  castle  with  a  great  host; 

>  So  I  find  it  called  in  several  papers  in  the  Sussex  ArchsBologicaT  Colleo* 
tiofns.  But  the  local  antiquaries  seem  hardly  to  have  fully  grasped  the 
&ct  that  there  is  a  town  in  Normandy  called  Laigle,  and  thai  the  fionfly 
with  which-  we  are  concerned  took  its  name  from  it.. 
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CHAP.  II.  he  brought  the  artillery  of  the  time  to  bear  upon  its 

defences;  but  for  six  weeks  his  rebellious  uncles  bore 

up  against  the  attacks  of  William  and  his  Englishmen.^ 

Duke  Ro-  And,  while  the  siege  went  on,  another  of  the  chances  of 

sends  help,  war  seemed  yet  more  thoroughly  to  reverse  what  had 

happened  on   the  same  spot  not  a  generation  back. 

Again  a  Norman  host  landed,  or  strove  to  land,  within 

the  haven  of  Pevensey.     But  they  came  under  other 

guidance  than  that  which  had  led  the  men  who  came 

before  them  on  the  like  errand.     When  William  crossed 

the  sea,  his  own  Mora  sailed  foremost  and  swiftest  in  the 

whole  fleet,  and  William  himself  was  the  first  man  in 

his  army  to  set  foot  on  English  ground.     William  in 

Robert       short  led  his  fleet ;  his  son  only  sent  his.     Robert  still 

behind.      tarried  in  Normandy;  he  was  coming,  but  not  yet;  his 

men  were  to  make  their  way  into  England  how  they 

could  without  him.     They  came,  and  they  found  the 

South-Saxon  coast  better  guarded  than  it  had  been 

when  Harold  had  to  strive  against  two  invaders  at  once. 

The  Eng-  When  Robert's  ships  drew  nigh,  they  found  the  ships 

the  Nor-    of  King  William  watching  the  coast;    they  found  the 

J^^w^™  soldiers  of  King  William  lining  the  shore.^     On  such 

a  spot,  in  such  a  cause,  no  Englishman's  heart  or  hand 

was  likely  to  fail  him.     The  attempt  at  a  new  Norman 

landing  at  Pevensey  was  driven  back.  Those  who  escaped 

the  English  sailors  drew  near  to  the  shore,  but  only 

to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English  land-force.    It  must 

not  be  forgotten  that,  as  the  coast-line  then  stood,  when 

the  sea  covered  what  is  now  the  low  ground  between  the 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1088.  "  And  se  cyng  mid  his  here  ferde  sefter,  and 
bessBtt  )K)ne  castel  abutan  mid  swii^e  mycele  here  falle  six  wucan.**  The 
artillery  comes  from  Florence ;  "  Accelerat,  maohinas  parat,  patruimi 
utmmque  obsidet ;  locus  erat  munitissimus ;  ad  expugnationem  indies  la- 
borat."  William  of  Malmeabury  cuts  the  siege  of  PeTensey  short,  and 
Orderic  leaves  it  out  altogether. 

^  See  Appendix  £. 
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castle  and  the  beach,  the  struggle  for  the  landing  must  chap.  ii. 
have  gone  on  close  under  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city 
and  of  the  new-built  castle.  The  English  who  beat 
back  the  Normans  of  Duke  Robert's  fleet  as  they  strove 
to  land  must  have  been  themselves  exposed  to  the 
arrows  of  the  Normans  who  guarded  Count  Robert's 
donjon.  But  the  work  was  done.  Some  of  the  in- 
vaders lived  to  be  taken  prisoners ;  but  the  more  part, 
a  greater  number  than  any  man  could  tell,  were  smitten 
down  by  the  English  axes  or  thrust  back  to  meet  their 
doom  in  the  waves  of  the  Channel.  Some  who  deemed 
that  they  had  still  the  means  of  escape  tried  to  hoist  the 
sails  of  their  ships  and  get  them  back  to  their  own  land. 
But  the  elements  fought  against  them.  The  winds  which 
had  so  long  refused  to  bring  the  fleet  of  William  from 
Normandy  to  England  now  refused  no  less  to  take 
back  the  fleet  of  Robert  from  England  to  Normandy. 
And  there  were  no  means  now,  as  there  had  been  by  the 
Dive  and  at  Saint  Valery,  for  waiting  patiently  by  a 
friendly  coast,  or  for  winning  the  good  will  of  the  South- 
Saxon  saints  by  prayers  or  offerings.^  Even  Saint  Martin 
of  the  Place  of  Battle  had  no  call  to  help  the  eldest 
son  of  his  founder  against  his  founder's  namesake  and 
chosen  heir.  The  ships  could  not  be  moved ;  the  Eng- 
lish were  upon  them;  the  Normans,  a  laughing-stock 
to  their  enemies,  rather  than  fall  into  their  enemies' 
hands,  leaped  from  their  benches  into  the  less  hostile 
waters.  The  attempt  of  the  Conqueror's  eldest  son  to  Utter 
do  by  deputy  what  his  father  had  done  in  person  ^^g"^^^ 
had  utterly  come  .  to  nought.  The  new  invaders  of  *^^^- 
England  had  been  overthrown  by  English  hands  on 
the  spot  where  the  work  of  the  former  invaders  had 
begun. 
After  the  defeat  of  this  attempt  to  bring  help  to  the 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  395. 
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CHAP.  II.  besieged  at  Pevensey,  nothing  more  was  heard  of  Duke 
Alleged     Robert's  coming  in  person.    If  we  may  believe  a  single 
William  of  confused  and  doubtful  narrative,  the  defenders  of  the 
Warren.     q^^Hq  hg^d  ^^  lea^t  the  satisfaction  of  slaying  one  of  the 
chief  men  in  the  royal  army.     We  are  told  that  Earl 
William  of  Warren  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  leg  by 
an  arrow  from  the  walls  of  Pevensey,  and  was  carried  to 
Lewes  only  to  die  there.^    However  this  may  be,  the 
failure  of  the  Norman  expedition  carried  with  it  the 
The  casUe  failure  of  the  hopes  of  the  besieged.    Food  now  began 
'  to  fail  them,  and  Odo  and  Robert  found  that  there  was 
nothing  left  for  them  but  ta  surrender  to  Uieir  nephew 
on  the  best  terms  that  they  could  get.     Of  the  terms 
which  were  granted  to  the  Count  of  Mortain  and  lord 
of  Cornwall  we  hear  nothing.    The  Bishop  of  Bayeux 
and  Earl  of  Kent  was  a  more  important  person,  and  we 
have  full  details  of  everything  that  concerned  him.    The 
Termg        terms  granted  to  the  chief  stirrer  up  of  the  whole  rebellion 
0^         were  certainly  favourable.     He  was  called  on  to  swear 
that  he  would  leave  England,  and  would  never  come 
back,  unless  the  King  sent  for  him,  and  that,  before  he 
Rochester  went,  he  would  cause  the  castle  of  Rochester  to  be  sur- 
rendered,   rendered.^    For  the  better  carrying  out  of  the  last  of  his 
engagements,  the  Bishop  was  sent  on  towards  Rochester 

'  Liber  de  Hyda,  399.  **  Willelmus  de  Warennia  apud  obndionem 
Peveneeelli  sagitta  in  orure^valde  vulneratus,  Leawias  cum  omnium  moerore 
deportatus  est.*'  The  writer  goes  on  to  describe  Eari  William's  last  testa- 
ment and  death.  It  wiU  be  remembered  (see  above,  p.  62)  that  Orderio 
makes  William  of  Warren  die  quietly  at  a  later  time ;  but,  small  as  is  the 
authority  of  the  Hyde  writer,  it  is  strange  if  he  altogether  invented  or 
dreamed  this  minute  aooonnt. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1088.  "SytWan  heom  ateorede  mete  witRnnan  ]iam 
castele,  |»  gymdonhi  gritSas,  and  age&n  hine  ])am  cynge,  and  se  bisoeop 
sw6r  |Met  he  wolde  tit  of  Englelande  faran,  and  n^  mare  cuman  on  )>i8an 
lande  butan  se  cyng  him  safter  sende,  and  )wet  he  wolde  agyfan  )K>ne  castel 
on  Hrofeceastre."  So  William  of  Malmesbury  (iv.  306) ;  **  Captum  ad 
qnod  Ubuit  jusjurandum  impulit,  ut  Anglia  deeed^^  et  Boveceetram 
iraderet." 
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in  the  keeping  of  a  small  body  of  the  filing's  troops,  chap.  n. 
while  the  King  himself  slowly  followed.^  No  further 
treachery  was  feared;  it  was  taken  for  granted  that 
those  who  held  the  castle  for  Odo  would  give  it  up 
at  once  when  Odo  came  in  person  to  bid  them  do  so. 
These  hopes  were  vain ;  the  young  nobles  who  were  left  » 

in  the  castle,  Count  Eustace,  Robert  of  BellSme,  and  the 
rest,  were  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  and 
they  had  no  mind  to  give  up  their  stronghold  till  they 
were  made  to  do  so  by  force  of  arms.  Odo  was  brought 
before  the  walls  of  Rochester.  The  leaders  of  the  party 
that  brought  him  called  on  the  defenders  of  the  castle 
to  surrender;  such  was  the  bidding  alike  of  the  King 
who  was  absent  and  of  the  Bishop  who  was  there  in  person. 
But  Odo*s  friends  could  see  from  the  wall  that  the  voices 
of  the  Bang's  messengers  told  one  story,  while  the  looks 
of  the  Bishop  told  another.  They  threw  open  the  gates ;  The  garri- 
they  rushed  forth  on  the  King^s  men,  who  were  in  noj^'^g^^ 
case  to  resist  them,  and  carried  both  them  and  the?®f'»^? 

taken  pn- 

Bishop  prisoners  into  the  castle.^    Odo  was  doubtless  soner  by 
a  willing  captive ;  once  within  the  walls  of  Rochester,  frienda. 
he  again  became  the  life  and  soul  of  the  defence. 

'  Chron.  u.  8.  "  Ealswa  Be  bisceop  ferde  and  aoeolde  agi&n  )>one  oastel 
and  Be  cyng  sonde  his  men  mid  him.'*  So  Will.  Malms.  "  Ad  quod  implen- 
dam  eom  cum  fidelibus  suis  pnemidt,  lento  pede  pneeuntes  snbsecutus.  .  . . 
Regii  cum  episcopo  pauci  et  inermes  (quis  enim  eo  prsdsente  insidias  time- 
ret  ?)  circa  muros  desiliunt,  clamantes  oppidanis  ut  portas  aperiant ;  hoc  epi* 
soopum  pnesentem  velle,  hoc  regem  absentem  jubere." 

'  Will.  Malms,  u.s.  **  At  illi,  de  muro  connpicati  quod  vulttis  episcopi  cum 
verbis  oratorum  non  conveniret,  raptim  apertis  portis  ruunt,  equos  involant, 
omnesque  cum  episcopo  vinctos  abducunt."  This  explains  the  shorter 
account  in  the  Chronicle ;  **  ]>a  arisan  ]xi  men  ]>e  wseron  innan  Jxam  castele, 
and  namon  )K>ne  bisceop  and  ]>es  cynges  men,  and  dydon  hi  on  haeftmenge." 
It  Is  now  that  both  the  Chronicle  and  William  give  the  names  of  the  chief 
nobles  who  were  in  the  castle.  Henry  of  Himtingdon  (1088,  p.  a  1 5)  strongly 
marks  Odo's  treachery;  "Eustachius  consul  ei  caeteri  proceres  qui  urbi  in- 
erant,  fallacia  ipsius,  episcopum  regisque  ministros  ceperunt  et  in  carcerem 
retmsenint.*' 
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CHAP.  II.       It  perhaps  did  not  tend  to  the  moral  improvement 
of  William  Rufiis  to  find  himself  thus  shamefully  de- 
ceived by  one  so  near  of  kin  to  himself,  so  high  in 
ecclesiastical  rank.     At  the  moment  the  treachery  of 
Odo  stirred  him  up  to  greater  efforts.    Rochester  should 
be  won,  though  it  might  need  the  whole  strength  of 
the  kingdom  to  win  it.     But  the   King  saw   that  it 
Wiiiiam*8   was  only  by  English  hands  that  it  could  be  won.    He 
ProciaLa-  gathered  around  him  his  English  followers,  and  by  their 
t»on.  advice  put  out  a  proclamation  in  ancient  form  bidding 

all  men,  French  and  English,  fix)m  port  and  from  upland, 
to  come  with  all  speed  to  the  royal  muster,  if  they 
would  not  be  branded  with  the  shameful  name  of  Nith- 
ing.  That  name,  the  name  which  had  been  fixed,  as 
the  lowest  badge  of  infamy,  on  the  murderer  Swegen,* 
was  a  name  under  which  no  Englishman  could  live; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  held  that  strangers  settled 
on  English  ground  would  have  put  on  enough  of  English 
feeling  to  be  stirred  in  the  like  sort  by  the  fear  of 
having  such  a  mark  set  upon  them.  What  the  French- 
The  men  did  we  are  not  told;    but  the  f^rd  of  England 

English      answered  loyally  to  the  call  of  a  King  who  thus  knew 
muster.      j^^^  ^  appeal  to  the  most  deep-set  feelings  and  tradi- 
tions of  Englishmen.^     Men  came  in  crowds  to  King 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 

'  Will.  Malms,  iv.  306.  *'  Hie  [rex]  ....  Anglos  saos  appellat ;  jubet  ui 
compatriotas  advocent  ad  obsidionem  venire,  nisi  si  qui  velint  sub  nomine 
NiSing,  quod  nequam  sonat,  remanere.  AngU,  qui  nihil  miserius  putarent 
quam  hujusce  vocabuli  dedecore  aduri,  catervatim  ad  regem  confluunt,  et 
invincibilem  exercitum  faciunt.*'  This  leav^  out  the  fact  that  the  pro« 
clamation  was  addressed  both  to  French  and  English.  The  words  of  the 
Chronicle  are  express ;  "  Da  se  cyng  undergeat  ))at  >ing,  1»  ferde  he  sefter 
mid  )>am  here  ]>e  he  pssT  hiefde,  and  sende  ofer  eall  Englalande,  and  bead  ]Met 
ale  man  ^  wcere  unni^ing  sceolde  ouman  to  him,  Frencisce  and  Engli$e€f 
of  porte  and  of  uppelande."  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  we  have  here  the 
actual  words  of  the  proclamation.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  by  the 
law  of  the  Conqueror,  Frenchmen  who  had  settled  in  King  Eadward*s  day 
were  ooonted  as  English.    See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  6ao. 
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William's  muster,  and,  in  the  course  of  May,  a  vast  host  chap.  ii. 
beset  the  fortress  of  Rochester.    According  to  a  practice  The  siege 
of  which  we  have  often  heard  already,  two  temporary  ^^^      ^ 
forts,  no  doubt  of  wood,  were  raised,  so  as  to  hem  in  the 
besieged  and  to  cut  off  their  communications  from  with- 
out.*   The  site  of  one  at  least  of  these  may  be  looked 
for  on  the  high  ground  to  the  south  of  the  castle,  said 
to  be  itself  partly  artificial,  and  known  as  Boley  Hill.* 
The  besieged  soon  found  that  all  resistance  was  useless. 
They  were  absolutely  alone.     Pevensey  and  Tunbridge 
were  now  in  the  King's  hands;  since  the  overthrow  of 
Duke  Robert's  fleet,  they  could  look  for  no  help  from 
Normandy;   they  could  look  for  none  from  yet  more 
distant  Bristol  or  Durham.    Till  the  siege  began,  theyStraiu 
had  lived  at  the  cost  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Kent  besi^ed. 
and  London.   For  not  only  the  Archbishop,  but  most  of 
the  chief  land-owners  of  Kent  were  on  the  King  s  side.^ 
This  is  a  point  to  be  noticed  amid  the  general  falling 
away  of  the  Normans.     For  the  land-owners  of  Kent, 
a  land  where  no  Englishman  was  a  tenant-in-chief,  were 
a  class  preeminently  Norman.    But  we  can  well  believe 
that  the  rule  of  Odo,  who  spared  neither  French  nor 
English  who  stood  in  his  way,*  may  have  been  little  more 
to  the  liking  of  his  own  countrymen  than  it  was  to  that  of 


'  Old.  Vit.  667  B.  **  Animosus  rex  ....  oppidum  Maio  mense  cum 
grand!  exercita  potenter  obsedit,  firmatiBqne  duobus  castellis  omnem  exe- 
tmdi  ^Ficultatem  hostibuB  abstulit."  It  must  have  been  late  in  May,  as  six 
weeks  had  been  spent  before  Pevensey.  Indeed,  if  the  siege  did  begin  in 
the  Easter  week,  it  must  have  been  June. 

'  See  Mr.  Clark  in  the  Archaaological  Journal,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  205. 

'  This  appears  from  the  words  of  Florence ;  "  Hrofenses  Oantwarien- 
dbuB  et  Lundoniensibus  csedee  inferunt  et  incendia.  Landfrancus  enim 
archiepiscopus  et  pene  omnes  optimates  ejusdem  provinciaB  erant  cum  rege." 
Orderic  too  (u.s.)  points  out  the  advantageous  position  of  Rochester  for 
such  purposes ;  **  In  medio  positi  laxis  habenis  Lundoniam  et  Oantuariaun 
devastarent.** 

*  See  N.  C.  vol  v.  p.  748. 
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CHAP.  n.  the  men  of  the  land.  But  all  chance  of  plunder  was  now 
cut  off;  a  crowd  of  men  and  horses  were  packed  closely 
together  within  the  circuit  of  the  fortress,  with  little 

FUgae  of  heed  to  health  or  cleanliness.  Sickness  was  rife  among 
them,  and  a  plague  of  flies,  a  plague  which  is  likened  to 
the  ancient  plague  of  Egypt,  added  to  their  distress.^ 
There  was  no  hope  within  their  own  defences,  and 
beyond  them  a  host  lay  spread  which  there  was  no 
chance  of  overcoming.    At  last  the  heart  of  Odo  himself 

They  agree  fitiled  him.    He  and  his  fiercest  comrades,  Eustace  of 

to^surren-  gQi^Qg^e^  even  Robert  of  Bell^me,  at  last  brought  them- 
selves to  crave  for  peace  at  the  hands  of  the  offended 
and  victorious  King. 

Lesson  of       It  was  a  great  and  a  hard  lesson  which  Odo  and 

uie  uriM*  * 

the  King    his    accomplices  learned  at  Pevensey  and   Rochester. 

^^^'     It  was  the  great  lesson  of  English  history,  the  great 

one  noble,  result  of  the  teaching  of  William  the  Great  on  the  day 

of  Salisbury,  that  no  one  noble,  however  great  his  power, 

however  strong  the  force  which  he  could  gather  round 

him,  could  strive  with   any  hope  of  success   against 

the  King  of  the  whole  land.     In  the  royal  army  itself 

Odo  might  see  one  who  had  risen  as  high  as  himself 

among  the  conquerors  of  England,  the  father  of  the 

fiercest  of  the  warriors  who  stood  beside  him,  following 

indeed  the  King  s  bidding,  but  following  it  against  his 

Odo  and     will.    Roger  of  Montgomery  was  in  the  host  before 

M^^     Rochester,  an  unwilling  partner  in  a  siege  which  was 

™«^-        waged  against  his  own  sons.    Both  he  and  other  Normans 

in  the  filing's  army  are  charged  with  giving  more  of  real 

help  to  the  besieged  than  they  gave  to  the  King  whom 

'  Ord.  Vit.  667  C.  "  In  oppido  Rofensi  plaga  similiB  .^Egypiiorum 
plagse  apparuit,  qua  Deus,  qui  semper  res  humanas  curat  et  juste  disponit, 
antiqua  miracuhi  nostris  etiam  temporibus  recentia  ostendit."  Nobody  could 
eat,  unless  his  neighbour  drove  away  the  flies ;  so  they  wielded  the  flapper 
by  turns. 
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they  no  longer  dared  to  withstand  openly.'  But  it  was  chap.  n. 
in  vain  that  even  so  great  a  lord  as  Earl  Roger  sought 
to  strive  or  to  plot  against  England  and  her  King.  The  The  unity 
policy  of  the  Conqueror,  crowning  the  work  of  earlier**  Engand. 
kings,  had  made  England  a  land  in  which  no  Earl  of 
Kent  or  of  Shrewsbury  could  gather  a  host  able  to  with- 
stand the  King  of  the  English  at  the  head  of  the  English 
people.*  When  the  days  came  that  kings  were  to  be 
brought  low,  it  was  not  by  the  might  of  this  or  that 
overgrown  noble,  but  by  the  people  of  the  land,  with 
the  barons  of  the  land  acting  only  as  the  first  rank  of 
the  people.  Those  days  were  yet  far  away;  but  an 
earlier  stage  in  the  chain  of  progress  had  been  reached. 
The  Norman  nobles  had  taken  one  step  towards  be- 
coming the  first  rank  of  the  English  people,  when  they 
learned  that  King  and  people  together  were  stronger 
than  they. 

The  defenders  of  Rochester  had  brought  themselves  Rufus  re- 
to  ask  for  peace;  but  they  still  thought  that  they  could t©  the  "" 
make  terms  with  their  sovereign.     Let  the  filing  secure  '^^g®^- 
to  them  the  lands  and  honours  which  they  held  in  his 
kingdom,  and  they  would  give  up  the  castle  of  Rochester 
to  his  will ;  they  would  hold  all  that  they  had  as  of  his 
grant,  and  would  serve  him  faithfully  as  their  natural 
lord.®    The  wrath  of  the  Red  King  burst  forth,  as  well  it 
might.    Odo  at  least  was  asking  at  Rochester  for  more 
favourable  terms  than  those  to  which  he  had  already  sworn 

*  See  Above,  p.  6a. 

'  WQl.  Mftlms.  iv.  306.  "  Neo  diutiaB  potuere  pati  oppidan!  qain  se 
traderent,  expert!  qusunlibet  nobilem,  quamlibet  oonsertam  manum,  nih!! 
adrersus  regem  Angliie  posse  proficere." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  667  D.  "  OuiUermiuD  regem  nant!!s  petiemnt  ut  paoem  cum 
eis  fiioeret,  ac  oppidum  ab  eis  redperet,  tali  tenore  ut  terras,  fimdos,  et  omnia 
qiUB  hactenus  habnerant,  ab  ipso  redperent,  et  ipd  eidem  ut  natural!  domino 
[cynehlaford]  fideliter  amodo  servirent.** 

VOL.  I.  G 
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cRAF.  n.  at  Pevensey.     William  answered  that  he  would  grant 
no  terms;  he  had  strength  enough  to  take  the  castle, 

The  King's  whether  they  chose  to  surrender  it  or  not.  And  the 
story  runs  that  he  added — ^not  altogether  in  the  spirit  of 
his  father — that  all  the  traitors  within  the  walls  should 
be  hanged  on  gibbets,  or  put  to  such  other  forms  of 
death  as  might  please  him.^  But  those  of  his  followers 
who  had  friends  or  kinsfolk  within  the  castle  came  to 

Pleadings   the  King  to  crave  mercy  for  them.    A  dialogue  follows 

bede^  in  our  most  detailed  account,  in  which  the  scriptural 
reference  to  the  history  of  Saul  and  David  may  be  set 
down  as  the  garnish  of  the  monk  of  Saint  Evroul,  but 
which  contains  arguments  that  are  likely  enough  to 
have  been  used  on  the  two  sides  of  the  question.  An 
appeal  is  made  to  William's  own  greatness  and  victory, 
to  his  position  as  the  successor  of  his  father.  God,  who 
helps  those  who  trust  in  him,  gives  to  good  fathers  a 
worthy  offspring  to  come  after  them.  The  men  in  the 
castle,  the  proud  youths  and  the  old  men  blinded  by 
greediness,  had  learned  that  the  power  of  kings  had 
not  died  out  in  the  island  realm.  Those  who  had  come 
from  Normandy — here  we  seem  to  hear  an  argument 
from  English  mouths  —  sweeping  down  upon  the  land 
like  kites,  they  who  had  deemed  that  the  kingly  stock 
had  died  out  in  England,  had  learned  that  the  younger 
William  was  in  no  way  weaker  than  the  elder.*    Mercy 

'  Ord.  Vit.  667  D.  **  His  auditia  rex  iratua  eat,  et  valde  rigidua  intn- 
moit,  et  in  nuUo  flexna  l^gatorum  poetulationibua  non  acquieWt;  sed 
perfidoa  traditorea  in  oppido  yirtute  potenti  capiendoa  jurayit,  et  mox 
patibuUa  auapendendosy  et  aliia  mortium  divenia  generibua  de  terra  delendoa 
aasenut.** 

*  lb.  "  Eoce  turgidi  javonea  et  copiditate  caecati  senes  jam  satJa  edocti 
aunt  quod  regie  yirea  in  bao  insula  nondum  defeoenmt.  Nam  qui  de 
Normannia,  tamquam  milvi  ad  prsBdam,  super  nos  oum  impetu  advolarunt, 
et  in  Anglia  regiam  stirpem  defecisse  arbitrati  sxmt,  jam  Guillebnum  ju- 
Tenem  Guillelmo  sene  non  debilioreBi,  oohibente  Deo,  experti  sunt," 
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was  the  noblest  attribute  of  a  conqueror;  something  chap.  n. 
too  was  due  to  the  men  who  had  helped  him  to  his 
victory,  and  who  now  pleaded  for  those  who  had  under- 
gone enough  of  punishment  for  their  error.  Rufus  is  Answer  of 
made  to  answer  that  he  is  thankful  both  to  God  and  ^  '^* 
to  his  faithful  followers.  But  he  fears  that  he  should 
be  lacking  in  that  justice  which  is  a  king's  first  duty, 
if  he  were  to  spare  the  men  who  had  risen  up  against 
him  without  cause,  and  who  had  sought  the  life  of  a 
king  who,  as  he  truly  said,  had  done  them  no  harm.^ 
The  Bed  King  is  made  to  employ  the  argument  which 
we  have  so  often  come  across  on  behalf  of  that  severe 
discharge  of  princely  duty  which  made  the  names  of 
his  father  and  his  younger  brother  live  in  men's  grateful 
remembrance.  He  fears  lest  their  prayers  should  lead 
him  away  from  the  strait  path  of  justice.  He  who  spares 
robbers  and  traitors  and  perjured  persons  takes  away 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  innocent,  and  only  sows 
loss  and  slaughter  for  the  good  and  for  the  unarmed 
people.*  This  course  is  one  which  the  Bed  Bang  was 
very  far  from  following  in  after  years;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  he  may  have  made  such  professions  at  any 
stage  of  his  life,  and  he  may  have  even  made  them 
honestly  at  this  stage.  But  on  behalf  of  the  chiefest  Pleadings 
of  all  culprits,  the  counsellors  of  mercy  had  special 
arguments.  Odo  is  the  King's  uncle,  the  companion  of 
his  father  in  the  Conquest  of  England.  He  is  moreover 
a  bishop,  a  priest  of  the  Lord,  a  sharer  in  the  privileges 
to  which,  in  one  side  of  his  twofold  character,  he  had 

^  Ord.  Vit.  668  B.  *'  Quid  Bceleratis  peccavi !  quid  illis  nooui  ?  quid 
mortein  meam  totis  nimbus  proouraverunt,  et  omnes  pro  posse  suo  contra 
me  populot  oum  deirimento  multonim  erexerunt  ? " 

'  lb.  "  Qoisqais  pardi  peijuris  et  latronibus,  plagiariis  et  exeoratis 
proditoribus,  aufert  pacem  et  quietem  innooentibus,  innumerasque  cndes  et 
damn*  serit  bonis  et  inermibos.*'  We  seem  to  be  reading  the  oover  of  the 
Edinborgh  B«Tiew. 
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CHAP.  Ti.  once  appealed  in  vain.  The  King  is  implored  not  to  lay 
hands  on  one  of  Odo's  holy  calling,  not  to  shed  blood 
which  was  at  once  kindred  and  sacred.  Let  the  Bishop 
of  Bayeux  at  least  be  spared,  and  allowed  to  go  back  to 
Pleadings  his  proper  place  in  his  Norman  diocese.^  Count  Eustace 
and  Robert  too  was  the  SOU  of  his  father's  old  ally  and  follower — 
of  Belldme.  ^j^^  invasion  which  Eustace's  father  had  once  wrought  in 
that  very  shire  seems  to  be  conveniently  forgotten.^ 
Robert  of  Bellfime  had  been  loved  and  promoted  by  his 
father;  he  held  no  small  part  of  Normandy ;  lord  of  many 
strong  castles,  he  stood  out  foremost  among  the  nobles  of 
the  duchy  .^  It  was  no  more  than  the  bidding  of  prudence 
to  win  over  such  men  by  favours,  and  to  have  their  friend- 
ship instead  of  their  enmity.*  As  for  the  rest,  they  were 
valiant  knights,  whose  proffered  services  the  King  would 
do  well  not  to  despise.*  The  King  had  shown  how  far 
he  surpassed  his  enemies  in  power,  riches,  and  valour; 
let  him  now  show  how  far  he  surpassed  them  in  mercy 
and  greatness  of  soul.* 

^  Ord.  Vit.  668  0.  "BaiocensisOdopatraiis  tuns  est  et|)on<(^7»Mnct^- 
oatione  pneditus  est."  "  Cam  patre  tuo  Anglos  sabjugavit " — a  merit  which 
would  hardly  be  pleaded  in  the  hearing  of  the  King*B  army.  He  is  "antistes 
Domini/'  and  so  forth.  "  Omnes  preoamnr  nt  illi  benevolentiam  tuam  con- 
cedas  et  illssum  in  Normanniam  ad  diocesim  suam  abire  permittas.*' 

'  lb.  "  Comes  Boloniensis  patri  too  satis  fuit  fidelis,  et  in  rebus  arduis 
strenuus  adjutor  et  contubemalis.**  There  must  be  some  confusion  between 
&ther  and  son. 

'  lb.  "Magnam  Normanniie  partem  possidet,  fortissimisque  oastellis 
oorroboratus  pene  omnibus  vicinis  suis  et  Neustris  proceribus  prseeminet.** 

*  Here  (ib.  D)  a  hexameter  peeps  out ; 

"Idem  qui  Isedit,  fors  post  ut  amicus  obedit." 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  Aias  in  Sophoklds  (659)  ; 

iTcb  If  Mirrafjuu  ydp  dprlan,  5ri 

5  r*  ix^P^'  ^/*^^  ^*  Toc6vi*  i-xOaprioi, 

&$  tcai  ^ikfiCMf  aZ$t$, 

The  balancing  clause  was  not  called  for. 

*  They  were  (ib.)  "  ezimii  Urones  " — "  swi9e  gode  cnihtas  " — "  quorum 
servitutem,  indite  rex,  parvi  pendere  non  debes." 

*  Ib.    "  Igitur,  quoB  jam  superasti  potestate,  divitiis,  et  ingenti  probi- 
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To  this  appeal  Rufiis  yielded.     It  was  not  indeed  an  chap.  ii. 
appeal  to  his   knightly  faith,  which  was  in  no  way'^jip'*^ 
pledged  to  the  defenders  of   Rochester.     But  it  was 
an  appeal   to  any  gentler   feelings    that  might  be  in 
him,  and  still  more  so  to  that  vein  of  self-esteem  and 
self-exaltation  which  was  the  leading  feature  in  his  cha- 
racter.  If  Rufiis  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  himself 
greater  than  other  men,  as  neither  justice  nor  mercy 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  making  the  most  of  it,  so  neither 
did  any  mere  feeling  of  ¥n:tith  or  revenge.      As  his 
advisers  told  him,  he  was  so  successful  that  he  could 
afford  to  be  merciful,  and  merciful  he  accordingly  was. 
To  have  hanged  or  blinded  his  enemies  would  not  have 
80  distinctly  exalted  himself,  as  he  must  have  felt  him- 
self exalted,  when  those  who  had  defied  him,  those  who 
had  tried  to  make  terms  with  him,  were  driven  to 
accept  such  terms  as  he  chose  to  give  them.    The  Red  He  grants 
King  then  plighted  his  fiuth — and  his  faith  when  once  ®™^* 
so  plighted  was  never  broken — that  the  lives  and  limbs 
of  the  garrison  should  be  safe,  that  they  should  come 
forth  from  the  castle  with  their  arms  and  horses.     But 
they  must  leave  the  realm ;  they  must  give  up  all  hope 
of  keeping  their  lands  and  honours  in  England,  as  long 
at  least  as  King  William  lived.^    To  these  terms  they 
had  to  yield;  but  Odo,  even  in  hi»  extremity,  craved 
for  one  favour.     He  had  to  bear  utter  discomfiture,  the  Odo  asks 
feulure  of  his  hopes,  the  loss  of  his  lands  and  honours ;  hJnoura 
but  he  prayed  to  be  at  least  spared  the  public  scorn  of  °^  ^*'- 
the  victors.     His  proud  soul  was  not  ready  to  bear  the 
looks,  the  gestures,  the  triumphant  diouts  and  songs,  of 
the  people  whom  he  had  trodden  to  the  earth,  and  who 

tate,  siibiaga  tibi  magnificeDtia  et  pietate.**    On  the  sense  of  "magnifi- 
oentia,'*  cf.  N.  C.  vol  i.  p.  a6i. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  668  D.    *'  Omnem  spem  babendi  beereditates  et  terras  in  regno 
ejus,  qiuundia  ipse  regnaret,  fonditus  absddit." 
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CHAP.  II.  had  now  risen  up  to  be  his  conquerors.     He  asked,  it 
would  seem,  to  be  allowed  to  march  out  with  what  in 
modem  phrase  are  called  the  honours  of  war.     His  par- 
ticular prayer  was  that  the  trumpets  might  not  sound 
when  he  and  his  followers  came  forth  from  the  castle. 
This,  we  are  told,  was  the   usual  ceremony  after  the 
overthrow  of  an  enemy  and  the  taking  of  a  fortress.^ 
The  King  was  again  wrathful  at  the  request,  and  said 
that  not  {or  a  thousand  marks  of  gold  would  he  grant 
Humilia-    it.^    Odo  had  therefore  to  submit,  and  to  drink  the  cup 
'  of  his  humiliation  to  the  dregs.     With  sad  and  downcast 
looks  he  and  his  companions  came  forth  from  the  strong- 
hold which  could  shelter  them  no  longer.    The  trumpets 
sounded  merrily  to  greet  them.'  But  other  sounds  more 
fearful  than  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded  in  the  ears 
of  Odo  as  he  came  forth.    Men  saw  passing  before  them, 
a  second  time  hurled  down  from  his  high  estate — and 
this  time  not  by  ihe  bidding  of  a  Norman  king  but  by 
the  arms  of  the  English  people — the  man  who  stood 
forth  in  English  eyes  as  the  imbodiment  of  all  that  was 
blackest  and  basest  in  the  foreign  dominion.    Odo  might 
keep  his.  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  but  the  eyes  of  the 
Wrath  of   nation  which  he  had  wronged  were  full  upon  him.   The 
*^^^^^  English  followers  of  Rufiis    pressed  close  upon  him, 
him.  crying  out  with  shouts  which  all  could  hear,  "  Halters, 

bring  halters;  hang  up  the  traitor  Bishop  and  his  accom- 
plices on  the  gibbet."  They  turned  to  the  King  whose 
throne  they  had  made  fast  for  him,  and  hailed  him  as 
a  national  ruler.      "  Mighty  King  of  the  English,  let 

^  Ord.  Vit.  668  D.  "  Tunc  Odo  pontifex  a  reg^  Rufo  impetrare  tempta- 
vit,  ne  tubidneB  in  eonun  egressu  tnbis  canerent,  siout  morU  est  dam 
hostes  yincmitur  et  parvmn  oppidum  ci^itar.*'    Why  "  parrmn  **  t 

'  lb.  *'Neo  BO  oonoeMumm  eiiam  propter  mille  anri  maroos  palam 
assemit." 

'  lb.  "  Oppidanis  cnm  moerore  et  verecundia  egredientibus^  et  regalibua 
tubis  cum  gratolatione  dangentiboa." 
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not  the  stirrer  up  of  all  evil  go  away  unharmed.  The  cthap.  n. 
perjured  murderer,  whose  craft  and  cruelty  have  taken 
away  the  lives  of  thousands  of  men,  ought  not  to  live 
any  longer."^  Cries  like  these,  mingled  with  every  form 
of  cursing  and  reviling,  with  every  threat  which  could 
rise  to  the  lips  of  an  oppressed  people  in  their  day  of 
vengeance,  sounded  in  the  ears  of  Odo  and  his  com- 
rades.^ But  the  King's  word  had  been  passed,  and  the 
thirst  for  vengeance  of  the  wrathful  English  had  to  be 
baulked.  Odo  and  those  who  had  shared  with  him  inHeleaTes 
the  defence  of  Rochester  went  away  unhurt;  but  they^^^. 
had  to  leave  England,  and  to  lose  all  their  English  lands 
and  honours,  at  least  for  a  season.  But  Odo  left  England 
and  all  that  he  had  in  England  for  ever.^  The  career 
of  the  Earl  of  Kent  was  over ;  of  the  later  career  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bayeux  we  shall  heai*  again. 

The  rebellion  was  now  at  an  end  in  southern  Eng- End  of  tbe 
land.     Revolt  had  been  crushed  at  Worcester,  at  Pe-" 
vensey,  and  at  Rochester,  and  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
those  movements  of  which  Bishop  Qeofirey  had  made 
Bristol  the  centre,  and  which  had  met  vnth  such  a  re- 
verse  at  the  hands  of  the  gallant  defenders  of  Ilchester. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  669  A.  *'  Multitude  Anglorum  quaa  regi  adhsrebat  ounctis 
audientibns,  vociferabatur,  et  dioebat ;  Torques,  torques  afferte,  traditorem 
episcopum  oum  suis  complioibus  patibulis  suspendite.  Magne  rex  Anglo- 
rum,  cur  Boepitem  pateris  abire  incentorem  malorum !  Non  debet  vivere 
perjurus  homidda,  qui  dolls  et  onidelitatibuB  peremit  hominum  multa 
milia." 
'  lb.  "  H»c  et  alia  probra  moBstus  antistes  cum  suis  audiyit.*' 
*  Chron.  Petrib.  1088.  **  Se  biaceop  Odo  mid  >am  mannnm  >e  innan 
^m  castele  weron  ofer  etd  ferdon,  and  se  bisceop  swa  forlet  )>one  wur0- 
sdpe  >e  he  on  >is  land  hsefde.*'  Orderio  (669  A)  —  in  Ins  character  of 
"Angligena"  —  moralizes;  "Sic  irreligiosus  pnesul  de  Anglia  expulsus 
est,  et  amplissimis  possessionibus  spoliatus  est.  Tunc  maximos  questus, 
quos  oum  £M3inore  obtinuit,  justo  Dei  judicio  cum  ingenti  dedeoore 
perdidit,  et  oonfusus  Baiooas  rediit,  nee  in  Angliam  |K)etmodum  repe- 
davit." 
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CHAP.  n.  The  chronology  of  the  whole  time  is  very  puzzling.  We 
Order  of  have  no  exact  date  for  the  surrender  of  Rochester ;  we  are 
events.       ^j^  ^^^  ^y^^^  j^  happened  in  the  beginning  of  summer.^ 

But,  as  the  siege  of  Pevensey  lasted  six  weeks,^  it  is  im- 
possible to  crowd  all  the  events  whidi  had  happened 
The  since  Easter  into  the  time  between  Easter  and  Whitsun- 

P:^b^.  tide.    Other^viae  the  penteoostal  Gem6t  would  have  been 
1 088.^     ^^  ™^^  natural  season  for  some  acts  of  authority  which 
took  place  at  some  time  during  the  year.    The  King  was 
Confiioa-    now  in  a  position  to  reward  and  to  punish ;  and  some 

tioiiB  and  /»         •  -i     1      1  •  1^ 

grants.  Confiscations,  some  grants,  were  made  by  him  soon  after 
the  rebellion  came  to  an  end.  *'  Many  Frenchmen  forlet 
their  land  and  went  over  sea,  and  the  King  gave  their 
land  to  the  men  that  were  fjEuthful  to  him."  ^  Of  these 
confiscations  and  grants  we  should  be  glad  to  have  some 
details.  Did  any  dispossessed  Englishm^i  win  back  their 
ancient  heritage  1  And,  if  so,  did  they  keep  their  recovered 
heritage,  notwithstanding  the  amnesty  which  at  a  some- 
what later  time  restored  many  of  the  rebels!  One  thing  is 
clear,  that  the  Frenchmen  who  are  now  spoken  of  were  not 
the  men  of  highest  rank  and  greatest  estates  among  the 
rebellious  Normans.  For  them  there  was  an  amnesty 
Amnesty  at  once.  Them,  we  are  told,  the  King  spared,  for  the 
chief  rebels,  love  of  his  father  to  whom  they  had  been  faithful  fol- 
lowers, and  out  of  reverence  for  their  age  which  opened 
a  speedy  prospect  of  their  deaths.  He  was  rewarded,  it 
ia  added,  by  their  repentant  loyalty  and  thankfulness, 


^  Ord.  Vit.  669  A^  "  Anno  prime  Ouillelmi  Rnfi  regis,  in  initio  sstatis, 
Bofensis  nrbs  ei  redita  est,  onmiumqne  qui  centra  pacem  enses  acceperant, 
nequam  commotio  oompressa  est."  We  shall  see  by  the  story  of  Robert  of 
Khnddlan,  to  which  we  shall  presently  come,  that  some  of  the  King's  fol- 
lowers were  at  home  again  by  the  end  of  Jmie. 

*  See  above>  p.  74. 

'  CSiron.  Petrib.  1088.  "  Eao  manige  fVendsoe  men  forleton  beora  land 
and  ferdon  ofer  s»,  and  se  oynggeaf  heora  land  |>am  mamiam  pe  him  holde 
wieron.** 
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which  made  them  eager  to  please  him  by  gifts  and  ser-  chap.  u. 
vice  of  all  kinds.^ 

The  speed  with  which  some  of  the  greatest  among  the 
rebel  leaders  were  restored  to  their  old  rank  and  their 
old  places  in  the  King's  favour  is  shown  by  the  way  in 
which,  within  a  very  few  months,  we  find  them  acting 
on  the  Eing*s  side  against  one  who  at  the  worst  was        > 
their  own  accomplice,  and  who  himself  professed  to  have 
had  no  part  or  lot  in  their  doings.   We  must  now  take  up  Venions  of 
again  the  puzzling  story  of  Bishop  William  of  Durham,  of  ^he  ^ 
We  left  him,  according  to  his  own  version,  hindered  ^^^^^ 
from  coming  to  the  King  by  the  violence  of  the  Sheriff 
of  Yorkshire,  and  suffering  a  seven  weeks'  harrying  of 
his '  lands  which  carries  us  into  the  month  of  May.^ 
This  is  exactly  the  time  when  the  national  Chronicler 
sets  the  Bishop  himself  before  us  as  carrying  on  a 
general  harrying  of  the  North  country.^    It  is  likely 
enough  that  boUi  stories  are  true ;  in  a  civil  war  above 
all  it  is  easy,  without  the  assertion  of  any  direct  false- 
hood, to  draw  two  exactly  opposite  pictures  by  simply 
leaving  out  the  doings  of  each  side  in  turn.    Anyhow  the 
King  had  summoned  the  Bishop  to  his  presence,  and  the 
Bishop  had  not  come.     The  King  now  sends  a  more  The  King 
special  and  urgent  summons,  demanding  the  Bishop's  ^^^™" 
presence  in  his  court,  that  is,  in  all  likelihood,  at  the^**^^P* 
Whitsun  Cremot,  or  at  whatever  assembly  took  its  place 


*  Ord.  Vit.  669  B.  "  Quorumdam  faciiones  Btdvissimii  legibns  puniit, 
aliquorum  veio  reatus  ex  industria  diaomalavit.  Antiqois  baronibuf, 
quos  ab  ipso  aliquantum  desdyerat  nequitia,  veraute  peperdt,  pro  amare 
patri*  nU  cai  dia  fideliter  inhseerant,  et  pro  senectutiB  reyerentia,  tciens 
(ffofeoto  quod  non  eo8  dia  yigere  linerent  morbi  et  mon  propria.  Porro 
qnidam,  quanto  gravius  se  erraase  in  regiam  majestatem  nuverunt,  tanto 
fenrentius  omni  tempore  poatmodum  ei  Cunnlati  sunt,  et  tarn  muneribua 
qaam  leryttiis  ao  adalationiboa  mnltii  modia  plaoere  studnerunt.'* 

*  See  above,  p.  3a.  '  See  above,  p.  a8. 
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CHAP.  n.  for  that  year.^    The  message  was  sent  by  a  prelate  of 
high  rank,  that  Abbot  Guy  who  had  just  before  been 
forced  by  Lanfranc  upon  the  unwilling  monks  of  Saint 
Augustine's.^    The  Bishop  was  to  accompany  the  Abbot 
The    ^      to  the  King's  presence.     But,  instead  of  going  with  Guy, 
complahits.  Bishop  William,  fearing  the  King's  wrath  and  the  snares 
of  his  enemies,  sent  another  letter,  the  bearer  of  which 
went  under  the  Abbot's  pro^ction.^    The  letter  curi- 
ously illustrates  some  of  the  features  of  the  caae.     We 
Doings  of   learn  more  details  of  the    Sheriff's  doings.     He    had 
Alan  and    divided  certain  of  the  Bishop's  lands  between  two  very 
^®'  great  personages,  Count  Alan  of  the  Breton  and  of  the 

Yorkshire  Richmond,  and  Count  Odo,  husband  of  the 
King's  aunt,  and  seemingly  already  lord  of  Holdemess.^ 
The  Sheriff  had  not  only  refused  the  King's  peace  to  the 
Bishop ;  he  had  formally  defied  him  on  the  part  of  the 
King.^  Some  of  the  Bishop's  men  he  had  allowed  to 
redeem  themselves;  but  others  he  had  actually  sold. 
Were  they  the  Bishop's  slaves,  dealt  with  as  forfeited 
chattels,  or  did  the  Sheriff  take  on  himself  to  degrade 
freemen  into  slavery?®   The  Bishop  protests  that  he  is 

*  See  above,  p.  88. 

'*  See  N.  C.  voL  iv.  pp.  409,  825,  and  bdow,  p.  139. 

'  Mon.  Ang.  i.  245.  "Tandem  mid'eibi  rex  abbatem  sancti  Augustini, 
mandanB  ei  at,  aicut  prius  mandaverat  dbi,  ad  curiam  niam  cum  abbate 
Tenirei.  Epiaoopus  autem,  inimicorum  suorum  insidias  cum  regis  ira 
metuens,  sine  bono  conductu  se  non  posse  venire  respondet  et  legates  suos 
per  abbatis  oonductum  cum  subscriptis  litteris  regi  misit." 

*  lb.  "  Homines  meos  et  terras  et  pecuniam  quam  vioecomites  vestri 
ubicumque  poterant,  mihi  abstulerunt,  scilicet  Offedene  et  Welletune  quas 
divisenmt  Odoni  et  Alano  comitibns,  cum  ceteris  terris  in  Ewerwickschire." 
See  above,  p.  31.  On  -Count  Alan,  see  N.C.  vol.  iv.  p.  294,  and  on  Odo, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  301,  805. 

^  lb.  **  Quod  breve  cum  mississem  Radulib  Paganello  non  solum  mihi 
paoem  negavit  sed  et  de  parte  vestra  me  diffidavlt."  On  difidaUo  see 
Ducange  in  voce.  In  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  270  we  have  a  case  of  the  man  defying 
his  lord.  Here  the  lord  d4ifie8  his  man.  In  either  case  there  is  the  withdrawal 
of  one  side  of  the  mutual  duty  of  lord  and  man. 

*  lb.    *'  Hominum  vero  quosdam  vendidit,  quoedam  redimi  permisit.** 
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ready  to  come  with  a  safe-conduct,  and  to  prove  before  chap.  n. 

all  the  barons  of  the  realm  that  he  is  wholly  innocent 

of  any  crime  against  the  King.   He  adds  that  he  would 

willingly  come  at  once  with  the  Abbot.     He  had  full 

faith  in  the  King  and  his  barons ;  but  he  feared  his 

personal  enemies  and  the  unlearned  multitude.^    Who 

were  these  last  ?   Are  we  again  driven  to  think  of  the 

old  popular  character  of  the  Assembly,  and  did  the  Bishop 

fear  that  the  solemn  proceedings  of  the  King*s  court 

would  be  disturbed  by  a  loyal  crowd,  ready  to  deal  out 

summary  justice  against  any  one  who  should  be  even 

suspected  of  treason?    The  King  sent  the  safe-conduct  The  Bishop 

that  was  asked  for,  and  the  Bishop  came  to  the  King's » safe- ^^ 
court.*  conduct. 

The  two  Williams,  King  and  Bishop,  now  met  face 
to  face.     William  of  Saint-Calais  pleaded  his  rights  as 
a  bishop  as  zealously,  and  far  more  fully,  than  they 
had  been  pleaded  by  the  bishop  who  was  also  an  earl. 
The  Bishop  of  Durham,  as  Bishop  of  Durham,  held  The 
great  temporal  rights ;  but  William  of  Saint-Calais  was  ©ode^^. 
not,  like  his  predecessor  Walcher,  personally  earl  of  any  ^*^  ^ 
earldom.    Bishop  William's  assertion  of  the  new  ecclesi- 
astical claims  reminds  us  of  two  more  famous  assemblies, 
in  the  earlier  of  which  William  of  Saint-Calais  will  appear 
on  the  other  side.     In  foiming  our  estimate  of  the 
whole  story,  we  must  never  forget  that  the  man  who 
surprised  the  Bed  King  with  claims  greater  than  those 
of  Anselm  is  the  same  man  who  a  few  years  later  became 
the  counsellor  of  the  Bed  King  against  Anselm.     In 

'  Man.  Ang.  i.  345.  *'  Hoc  in  veritate  yobis  mftndo  qood  libenter  cum  hoc 
abbate  yeniasem,  niiii  plus  inimicos  meos  et  indodam  poptUi  mtdtitudinem 
timuissem  quod  de  yestro  breyi  et  baronum  yestrorum  fiducia  dubitMsem." 

'lb.  *'  Rex  yisifl  his  litteris  mint  conduct  urn  episeopo  et  bene  affidavit 
eum  per  litteras  suas  quod  per  eum  yel  per  suoe  homines  nuUum  ei  damnum 
eveniset  usque  quo  -de  rege  rediens  Dunelmum  intraret.  Perrexit  ergo 
episoopus  ad  regem.** 
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CHAP.  n.  this  first  Assembly  the  Bishop  refuses  to  plead  otherwise 

than  according  to  the  privileges  of  his    order.      The 

demand  is  refused.     He  craves  for  the  counsel  of  his 

Metropolitan  Thomas  of  York  and  of  the  other  bishops. 

This  also  is  refused.     He  offers  to  make  his  personal 

purgation  on .  any  charge  of  treason  or  perjury.     This 

is  refused.     The  King  insists  that  he  shall  be  tried  before 

He  goes     the  Court  after  the  mann^  of  a  layman.     This  the 

Durham.    Bishop  refuses;^  but  the  ELing  keeps  his  personal  faith, 

and  the  Bishop  is  allowed  to  go  back  safely  to  Durham. 

We  hear  much  of  the  ravages  done  on  the  Bishop's 

lands,  both  while  he  was  away  from  Durham  and  after  he 

had  gone  back  thither.^    Of  ravages  done  by  the  Bishop 

we  hear  nothing  in  this  version.   In  this  version  William 

of  Saint-Calais,  blackest  of  traitors  in  the  Peterborough 

Chronicle,  is  still  the  meekest  of  confessors, 

June-  We  get  no  further  details  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham's 

1088.       'story  till  the  beginning    of  September.      But   in  the 

meanwhile  the  Bishop  wrote  another  letter  to  the  King, 

again  asking  leave  to  make  hi&  purgation.     The  only 

answer,  we  are  told,  on  the  King's  part  was  to  imprison 

the  Bishop's  messenger  and  to  lay  waste  his  lands  more 

thoroughly  than    ever.      But,  from  the    beginning  of 

September,  the  story  is  told  with  great  detail.     By  that 

time  southern  England  at  least  was  at  peace,  and  by 

that  time  too  men  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in 

the  rebellion  were  acting  as  loyal  subjects  to  the  King. 

Agreement  On  the  day  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lady  an  agreement  was 

the  Bishop  come  to  between  the  Bishop  and  three  of  the  barons  of 

^  Mon.  Ang.  i.  245.  ''Episoopui .  .  deprecatua  est  enm  ut  reotitudinem 
sibi  oonsentiret  sicut  epiacopo  suo.  Bex  autem  respondit  ei,  Quod  si  lai- 
oaliter  placitare  vellet,  et  extra  paoem  quam  rex  ei  dederat  se  mitteret,  hoc 
modo  reotitudinem  aibi  consentiret,  et,  si  hoc  modo  placitare  recosaret, 
Dnnelmum  fiEU}eret  eum  reoonduci.** 

*  lb.  "Dunelmum  rediit  episoopus,  cui  rex  interim  plus  quam  septin- 
gentos  homines  cum  multa  prseda  abstulerat," 
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the  North.   Two  of  these  were  the  Counts  Alan  and  Odo,  chap.  n. 
who  had  received  grants  of  the  Bishop's  lands.    They,^^^® 

it  seems  clear,  had  had  no  share  in  the  rebellion;  but  Septem- 
ber 8. 

with  them  was  joined  a  leading  rebel,  Roger  of  Poitou, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Shi-ewsbury,  whom  we  last  heard 
of  as  one  of  Odo*s  accomplices  at  Pevensey.  These 
three,  acting  in  the  King's  name,  pledged  their  faith 
for  the  Bishop's  personal  safety  to  and  from  the  Ring's 
court  The  three  barons  seem  to  make  themselves  in 
some  sort  arbiters  between  the  King  and  the  Bishop. 
His  personal  safety  is  guaranteed  in  any  case.  But  the 
place  to  which  he  is  to  be  safely  taken  is  to  diflFer 
according  to  the  result  of  the  trial.  The  terms  seem 
to  imply  that,  if  the  three  barons  deem  justice  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  Bishop,  he  is  to  be  taken  back  safely 
to  Durham,  while,  if  they  deem  justice  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  King,  he  is  to  be  allowed  freely  to  cross 
the  sea  at  any  haven  that  he  may  choose,  from  Sandwich 
to  Exeter.^  In  case  of  the  Bishop's  return  to  Durham, 
if  he  should  find  that  during  his  absence  any  new 
fortifications  have  been  added  to  the  castle,  those  for- 
tifications are  to  be  destroyed.^  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Bishop  crosses  the  sea,  the  castle  is  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  King.  No  agreement  contrary  to  this  present  one 
was  to  be  extorted  from  the  Bishop  on  any  pretext. 

'  They  were  to  have  (Mon.  Aug.  i.  246)  the  "BeouritM  et  conductus 
regis "  till  they  had  crossed — "  doneo  ultra  mare  ad  terrain  siocam  cum 
rebus  suis  essent."  The  catalogue  of  the  "res  bu»"  is  curious;  '*Et 
liceret  eos  per  conductum  regis  secum  ducere  et  portare  [^yciv  tcai  ^ipttv] 
aurum  et  argentum,  equos  et  pannos  et  anna  et  canes  et  acdpitres,  et  sua 
pronus  omnia  qusB  de  terra  portari  debent.*'  The  hawks  and  hounds 
remind  us  of  Harold  setting  sail  from  Bosham  in  the  Tapestry.    See  N.  C. 

vol.  iii.  p.  332. 

*  Mon.  Ang.  i.  346.  "  Episcopus  dedit  fidem  suam  Rogero  Pictayensl, 
quod  si  ipse  per  prsescriptam  oondidonem  castellum  reduoeretur,  et  major 
fortitude  in  castello  missa  vel  facta  esset  in  hominibus  yel  in  munitione  yel 
in  oastelli  fortitudine  quam  eadem  die  ibi  erat,  episcopus  totum  iUud  destrui 
&oeret,  ita  quod  episcopus  inde  nuUnm  profiouum  haberet  nee  rex  damnum.*' 
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CHAP.  11.  The  terms  were  agreed  to  by  the  Bishop,  and  were  sworn 
to,  as  far  as  the  surrender  of  the  castle  was  concerned, 
by  seven  of  the  Bishop's  men,  seemingly  the  same  seven 
of  whom  we  have  heard  before  and  of  whom  we  shall 
hear  again.     All  matters  were  to  be  settled  in  the  King's 
court  one  way  or  the  other  by  the  coming  feast  of  Saint 
Michael ;  but,  as  this  term  was  plainly  too  short,  the 
time  of  meeting  was  put  off  by  the  consent  of  both  sides 
to  an  early  day  in  November. 
The  Meet-      On  the  appointed  day  Bishop  William  of  Durham 
i^aubuiy.  appeared  in  the  King's  court  at  Salisbury.     We  have 
i^^^'     not  now,  as  we  had  two  years  before,  to  deal  with  a 
1088.         gathering  of  all  the  land-owners  of  England  in  the  great 
plain.     The  castle  which  had'  been  reared  within  the 
ditches  that  fence  in  the  waterless   hill    became  the 
scene  of  a  meeting  of  the  King  and  the  great  men  of 
the  realm  which  may  take  its  place  alongside  of  later 
meetings  of  the  same  kind  in  the  castle  by  the  wood 
at  Rockingham  and  in  the  castle  by  the  busy  streets 
of  Northampton.    We  have— from  the  Bishop's  side  only, 
it  must  be  remembered— a  minute  and  lifelike  account 
of  a  two  days'  debate  in  the  Assembly,  a  debate  in  which 
not  a  few  men  with  whose  names  we  have  been  long 
familiar  in  our  story,  in  which  others  whose  names  and 
possessions  are  written  in  the  Great  Survey,  meet  us 
face  to  face  as  living    men   and   utter  characteristic 
Uneof     speeches  in  our  ears.    We  are  met  at  the  threshold  by 
a   well-known  form,  that  of  the  terrible    Sheriff    of 
Worcestershire,  Urse  of  Abetoi    Notwithstanding  the 
curse  of  Ealdred,  he  flourished  and  enjoyed  court  favour, 
and  we  now  find  him  the  first  among  the  courtiers  to 
meet  Bishop  William,  and  to  bid  him  enter  the  royal 
presence.^    That  presence  the  Bishop  entered  four  times 

*  Mon.  Angl.  i.  246.    *'  In  qtuurto  nona«  Novembris  . .  venit  episoopui 
Sftlisbiriam,  quern  cumUnms  de  Hubetot  anus  ex  servientibas  re|^f  ad  regem 
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in  the  course  of  the  day,  having  had  three  times  to  chap.  n. 
withdraw  while  the  Court  came  to  a  judgement  on  points 
of  law  touching  his  case.    At  every  stage  the  Bishop  Conduct 
raises  some  point,  renews  some  protest,  interposes  some  siahop. 
delay  or  other.    And  during  the  whole  earlier  part  of 
the  debate,  it  is  Lanfranc  who  takes  the  chief  part  in 
answering  him ;  the  King  says  little  till  a  late  stage  of  the 
controversy.     Before  Bishop  William  comes  in  to  the 
King's  presence,  he  prays  again,  but  prays  in  vain,  to  have 
the  counsel  of  his  brother  bishops.     None  of  them,  not 
even  his  own  Metropolitan  Thomas,  would  give  him  the 
kiss  of  peace  or  even  a  word  of  greeting.    When  he  does 
come  in,  he  first  raises  the  question  whether  he  ought  not 
to  be  judged,  and  the  other  bishops  to  judge  him,  in  full 
episcopal  dress.     To  the  practical   mind   of  Lan&anc  Lanfranc^i 
questions  about  vestments  did  not  seem  of  fiirst-rate^^|^^jg^ 
importance.    "We  can  judge  very  well,"  he  said,  "clothed 
as  we  are ;  for  garments  do  not  hinder  truth.''  ^  This  point,  Case  of 
it  will  be  remembered,  again  came  up  at  Northampton,  Nor^mm- 
seventy-six  years  later.    The  entrance  of  Thomas  into*°^- 
the  King's  hall  clad  in  the  full  garb  of  the  Primate  of 
all  England  was  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  that 
memorable  day.^ 

A  long  legal  discussion  followed,  in  which  Bishop 
William  and  Lanfranc  were  the  chief  speakers.  Some 
points  were  merely  verbal.  Much  turned  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  woixi  bishopric.    The  Bishop  of  Durham 

intrare  moncret."  On  Une  of  Abetot,  see  N.  0.  vol.  iv.  pp.  1 73,  383, 
579»  8ao. 

^  lb.  "  Episoopufl  reqiuBivit  ab  archiepiscopis  utram  revostitas  ingredi 
deberety  dixitqne,  *  Nihil  ee  pronuB  acturum  ibi  nisi  canonice  et  secundum 
ordinem  suum  et  sibi  videbatur  quod  ecdesiastica  consuetude  exigebat  ut 
ip»e  revestitus  ante  revestitoB  causam  suam  diceret  et  causantibus  canonice 
responderet.'  Cui  Lanfranous  arcbiepiscopus  respondens, '  bene  possumus,* 
inquit,  '  hoc  mode  vestiti  de  regalibus  tuisque  negotiis  disceptare,  Testes 
enira  non  impediunt  veritatem.' " 

*  See  William  FitsStephen,  iii.  56,  Bobertson. 
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CHAP.  n.  asked  to  be  restored  to  his  bishopric.    Lan&anc  answered 

that  he  had  not  been  disseized  of  it.^    In  the  course 

of  this  dispute  one  or  two  facts  of  interest  come  out. 

HoBtUe      It  appears  firom  the  Bishop's  complaint  that  some  of 

of  the        the  chief  men  of  the  patrimony  of  Saint  Cuthberht  had 

own  men.   °wuie  their  way  to  the  meeting  at  Salisbury,  and  that  not 

as  their  bishop's  Mends.     They,  his  own  liegemen,  had 

abjured  him ;  they  held  the  lands  of  the  bishopric  in 

fief  of  the  King ;  they  had  made  war  upon  him  by  the 

King's    orders,  and  were  now  sitting  as  his  judges.* 

The  Bishop  But  the  main  point  was  that  the  Bishop  should,  before 

caUco.  oq 

to  "do  matters  went  any  further,  do  right  to  the  King,  that 
'^^*"  is,  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.^  This  de- 
mand the  Bishop  tried  to  evade  by  every  means;  but 
it  was  firmly  pressed  both  by  Lanfranc  and  by  the  lay 
members  of  the  Court.  These  last  seem  to  act  in  close 
concert  with  the  Primate,  and  the  ecclesiastical  writer 
brings  out  in  a  lively  way  the  energy  of  their  way  of 
speaking.'*  In  answer  to  them  the  Bishop  spake  words 
which  amounted  to  a  casting  aside  of  all  the  earlier 
jurisprudence  of  England,  but  which  were  only  a  natural 

^  Mon.  Angl.  u.  n.  **  Episcopus  Burgens  precatuB  est  regem  at  epiBCopa* 
turn  Buum  quern  jamdiu  sine  judicio  abstaleimt  Bibi  redderet.  LanfrancuB 
Tero, rege  tacente,  dixit,  'Rex  de  epiBoopatn  too  nihil  tibi  abBtulit  vel  aliqaiB 
per  eum  neque  breve  suum  vidiBti  per  quod  te  de  epiBoopatu  tuo  dinBaifliret 
Tel  dissaiBiri  prsedperet.*  ** 

'  The  Bishop  now  tella  hiBgrieranoeB  at  length.  After  other  wrongs  the 
King  "  misit  oomites  et  barones  oum  exerdtu  suo,  et  per  eos  totum  episco- 
patum  meum  vastavit,  terras  quoque  et  homines  et  pecuniam  Sancti  Cuth- 
berti  et  meam  mihi  abstulit.  Nostram  etiam  sedem  me  ad  tempus  abjuTare 
ooegit ;  ipsi  etiam  casati  ecolesis  qui  mei  homines  ligii  fiierant  et  quidquid 
habebant  de  caBamento  eoolesie  tenebat  ex  prsecepto  regis  g^erram  mihi 
fecerunt,  et  terras  suas  de  rege  teneutes  pacifioe  hio  eos  cum  rege  video 
adverBum  me  oonvenisse.*' 

*  "Reotitudinem  facere**  is  the  technical  phrase.    See  Appendix  C. 

*  "  Tunc  laid  hujuamodi  verbis  Lanfranoi  totius  Anglis  primatis  ani* 
mati,  adveraus  episcopum  exdamantes  dixerunt  *  iiyustum  esse  quod  rex 
episcopo  responderet  antequam  regi  fecisset  justitiam.'  Laids  vero  htec  et 
alia  multa  dedamantibns  et  iterantibus,  fmoU)  silentio,  dixit  episcopus.*' 
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inference  from  that  act  of  the  Conqueror  which  had  chap.  n. 
severed  the  jurisdictions  which  ancient  English  custom 
had  joined  together.     He  told  the  barons  of  the  realm  He  denies 
and  the  other  laymen  who  were  present  that  with  them  nty*  f  the 
he  had  nothing  to  do,  that  he  altogether  refused  their  ^'*^- 
jurisdiction ;   he  demanded,  that,  if  the  King  and  the 
Bishops  allowed  them  to  be  present,  they  should  at 
least  not  speak  against  him.^    The  doctrine  of  ecclesi-  Growth  of 
astical  privilege  had  indeed  grown,  since,  six  and  thirty  doctrines, 
years  before,  the  people  of  England,  gathered  beneath 
the  walls  of  London,  had  declared  a  traitorous  arch- 
bishop to  be  deprived  and  outlawed,  and  had  by  their 
own  act  set  another  in  his  place.     Tet  the  position  Position  of 
of  William  of  Saint-Calius  was  more  consistent  than  and  Bishop 
the  position   of  Lanfranc.       William   of  Saint-Calais  w^^^^- 
wholly  denied  the  right  of  laymen  to  judge  a  bishop; 
Lanfrunc,  the  assertor  of  that  right,  had  been  placed 
in  hiB  see  on  the  very  ground  that  the  deposition  of 
Robert  and  the  election  of  Stigand  were  both  invalid,  as 
being  merely  acts  of  the  secular  power.    Still,  however 
logical    might  be  the  Bishop's    argument,  his   claims 
were  practically  new,  either  in  English  or  in  Norman 
ears.    If  they  had  ever  been  heard  of  before,  it  had 
been  only  for  a  moment  from  the  lips  of  Odo.    And 
we  may  mark  again  that,  though  the  words  of  William 
of   Saint-Calius    would  have   won    him    favour   with 
Hildebrand,  they  won  him  no  favour  with  Lanfranc 
Lanfranc  represented  the  traditions  of  the  Conqueror, 
and  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror,  all  things,  divine  and 
human,  had  depended  on  the  Conqueror's  nod.^ 

1  *'  Domini  barones  et  laid,  permittite  me,  queeso,  quae  dictnras  smn  'regi 
dioere,  archiepiscopis  et  episcopis  respondere,  quia  nihil  vobis  habeo  dicere, 
et,  siout  hue  non  veni  judidum  Testrum  recepturus,  ita  iUud  omnino  reoaso, 
et  si  domino  nostri  regi  et  archiepiscopis  et  episcopis  plaouisset  tob  hio 
negotio  interesse,  nee  me  taliter  obloqui  decoisset.'* 

*  See  the  complaints  from  the  ecclesiastical  side  in  K.  0.  Toi.  iy.  p.  436. 

VOU  I.  H 
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^▲F.  n.      At  this  stage  the  King  speaks  for  the  first  time,  eaidy  in 

apwikg"*  'tis  first  speech  the  words  of  William  the  Red  are  mild 

enough.    He  had  hoped,  he  said,  that  the  Bishop  would 

have  first  made  answer  to  the  charges  whidi  had  been 

brought  against  him,  and  he  wondered  that  he  had  taken 

any  other  course.  But  the  charge  had  not  yet  been  form- 

Rpger        ally  made.    Amid  the  Bishop's  protests  about  the  rights 

mands  that  of  his  Order,  this  somewhat  important  point  was  pressed 

he^^^  by  one  of  his  fellow-rebels.    This  was  Roger  the  Bigod, 

he  who  from  the  castle  of  Norwich  had  done  such  harm 

in  the  eastern  lands,  but  who  now  appears  as  an  adviser 

of  the  king  against  whom  he  had  been  fighting  a  few 

months  before.    Let  tiie  charge,  he  said,  be  brought  in 

due  form,  and  let  the  Bishop  be  tried  according  to  it.^ 

After  more  protests  from  the  Bishop,  the  charge  was 

The  cbarge  made  by  Hugh  of  Beaumont.^     It  contained   a  full 

tm>ught[     statement  of  the  Bishop's  treason   and  desertion,  as 

already  described,^  and  the  time  is  said  to  have  been 

when  the  Eang  s  enemies  came  against  him,  and  when 

his  own  men.  Bishop  Odo,  Earl  Roger,  and  many  otiiers, 

strove  to  take  away  his  crown  and  kingdom.^    It  is 

demanded  that,  on  this  charge  and  on  any  other  charges 

tiiat  the  King  may  afterwards  bring,  the  Bishop  shall 

abide  by  the  sentence  of  the  King's  court    We  have 


'  Hon.  Angl.  i.  247.  "Tano  Rogerus  Bygotns  dixit  regi,  'Vot  debetit 
epiEOopo  dicere  unde  eum  appellsre  vultis,  et  poetea,  si  ipse  nobis  voloerit 
respondere  de  respoDsione  sua  hdte  earn  judicari  ;  sin  autem,  &cite  inde 
quod  barones  vestri  vobis  oonsulerent.* " 

*  I  cannot  identify  this  Hogh.  '*  Hugo  cognomento  pauper  "  (Ord.  Vit. 
806  A),  son  of  Count  Robert  of  Meulan,  and  afterwards  Bad  of  Bedford 
(Grest.  Steph.  61),  was  not  yet  born. 

'  See  above,  p.  30. 

*  Mon.  Angl.  u.  s.  '*  Rex  te  appellat  quod,  cum  ipse  audiyit  quod  inimici  sui 
super  eum  veniebant,  et  homines  sui,  episoopus  scilicet  Baiooensis  et  Rogerus 
oomes  et  alii  pluree  regnum  suum  pariter  sibi  et  cozxxnam  auferre  yolebant, 
et  ipse  per  consilium  tuum  contra  illos  equitabat.'*  There  is  iK»m<*tl*'ng 
odd  in  this  calm  mention  of  Earl  Roger  as  an  open  rebel. 
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this  statement  only  in  the  version  of  Bish<^  William  chap.  n. 
himself  or  of  a  local  partisan.    Yet  there  is  no  reason  its  pro- 
to  doubt  that  it  is  a  £ur  representation  of  the  formal        ^" 
diarge  whidi  was  brought  in  the  King's  court.    That 
charge  brings  out  quite  enough  of  overt  acts  of  treason 
to  justify  even  the  strong  words  of  the  Peterborough 
Chronicler.^  With  the  secret  counsels  of  the  rebels  during 
Lent  it  does  not  deal ;  what  share  Bishop  William  had 
had  in  them  might  be  hard  to  make  out  by  legal  proof, 
and  the  charge  is  quite  enough  for  ihe  King's  purpose 
without  tiiem.    But  it  brings  out  this  special  aggra^ 
vati<m  of  the  Bishop's  guilt,  that,  after  the  rebellion  had 
broken  out,  after  military  operations  had  begun,  the 
Bishop  was  still  at  the  King's  side,  counselling  action 
while  he  was  himself  plotting  desertion.    The  flight  of 
Bishop  William,  as  we  have  already  told  it,  reaUy  reads 
not  unlike  the  flight  of  Combury  and  Churchill  just  six 
centuries  later ;  and  it  would  be  pressing  the  judgement 
of  charity  a  long  way  to  plead  in  his  behalf  the  doctrine 
that  in  revolutions  men  live  fast.'    We  may  notice  also  Pointa  not 
that  nothing  is  said  about  the  Bishop's  harryings  i^^''**"^^- 
N(»rthem  England.  They  might,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  time,  be  almost  taken  as  implied  in  the  fact  of 
his  rebellion ;  or  they  might  be  among  the  otiier  charges 
which  the  King  had  ready  to  bring  forward  if  he  thought 
good. 

The  formal  charge  was  thus  laid  before  the  Court,  and  The 
it  was  for  the  Bishop  to  make  his  answer.    It  was  the  answer! 
same  as  before.    Hugh  of  Beaumont  might  say  what  he 
chose  ;^  only  according  to  his  own  ideas  of  canonical  rule 
would  he  answer.     By  this  time  the  wrath  of  the  lay 

^  See  above,  p.  a8. 
•  Macsulay.  ii.  49^-499>  5^0,  511. 

'  Mon.  Angl.  u.  s.    "  Episcopus  autem  Hagoni  respondli,  *•  Hogo,  dicaa 
qaidquid  Yolneris,  non  tifai  tamen  bodie  respondebo.'  ** 

H  a 
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CRAP.  n.  members  of  the  Assembly  was  waxing  hot ;  they  assailed 
theUy^    the  Bishop,  some,  we  are  told,  with  arguments,  some 
memberg.    y^^i^  revilings.^    At  this  stage  Bishop  William  found  a 
Mend  where  we  should   hardly  have  looked  for  one. 
Speech  of  The  brigand  Bishop  of  Coutances,  already  changed  from 
Geo^y  on*  ^eb^l  ^^  ^  loyal  subject,  was  there  among  the  great 
wuul^    men  of  the  realm.    England  knew  him,  not  as  a  prelate 
of  the  Church,  but  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  her  land- 
S^^y^^  owners ;  but  now,  like  Odo,  he  speaks  as  a  bishop.    He 
;^^^s, 4,;  appeals  to  the  Archbishops  at  least  to  give  a  hearing 
S^  to  Bishop  William's  objection.     They,  the  bishops  and 
abbots,  ought  no  longer  to  sit  there;  they  ought  to 
withdraw,  taking  with  them  some  lay  assessors,  to  dis- 
cuss the  point  raised  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  whether 
he  ought  not  to  be  restored  to  his  bishopric  before  he 
Aniwer  of  is  called  on  to  plead  ^.     Again  the  great  ecclesiastical 
statesman  is  inclined  to   scorn,   almost  to  mock,  the 
scruples  of  lesser  men.    Canonical  subtleties  might  dis- 
turb the  conscience  of  a  bishop  who  had  a  few  months 
before  headed  a  band  of  robbers;  but  the  lawyer  of 
Pavia,  the  teacher  of  Avranches,  the  monk  of  Bee,  the 
Abbot  of  Saint  Stephen's,  the  Patriarch  of  all  the  nations 
beyond  the  sea,  had  learned,  in  his  long  experience,  that, 
as  changes  of  vestments  did  not  greatly  matter,  so  changes 
of  place  and  procedure  did  not  greatly  matter  either. 
As  Lanfranc  had  told  Bishop  William  that  they  could 
judge  perfectly  well  in  the  clothes  which  they  then  had 
on,  so  now  he  tells  Bishop  Qeoffirey  that  they  can  judge 

'  Mon.  AngL  ii.t.  ''Tmn  mulium  tumoltiuinteB  Udci,  quidam  rationibai, 
qnidam  vero  coDtnmeliis,  adversns  episcopum  deiterarent.*' 

*  lb.  **  Domini  archiepigoopi,  nos  non  oporteret  diutias  h»o  ita  con- 
■iderare,  sed  deceretnos  suii^ere  et  epiacopoa  et  abbates  oonvocare,  quosdam 
etiam  baronum  et  oomitum  istorum  nobiscum  habere,  et  com  eis  juste 
decemere  si  episcopus  debeat  prius  inTeetiri  vel  ante  in vesUturam  de  querelis 
regis  intrare  in  placitum."  The  text  has  **  S.  Ck)nstantiensi8  episcopus,** 
but  Bishop  Geofirey  must  be  meant. 
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perfectly  well  in  the  place  and  company  in  which  they  ohap.  ii. 
were  now  sitting.     There  was  no  need  to  rise ;  let  the  The  Bishop 
Bishop  of  Durham  and  his  men  go  out,  and  the  rest  of^^*^®^'* 
the   Court,  clergy  and  laity  alike,  would  judge  what 
was  right  to  be  done.^    The  Bishop  warned  the  Court 
to  act  according  to  the  canons,  and  to  let  no  one  judge 
who  might  not  canonically  judge  a  bishop.    Lanfranc 
calmly,  but  vaguely,  assured  him  that  justice  would  be 
done.^    Hugh  of  Beaumont  told  him  more  plainly,  "  If  Defiance  of 
I  may  not  to-day  judge  you  and  your  order,  you  and  B^Lnont. 
your  order  shall  never  afterwards  judge  me."  ^  With  one 
more  protest,  one  more  declaration  that  he  would  dis- 
own any  judgement  which  was  not  strictly  canonical,^ 
Bishop  William    and   his    followers    left    the   hall  of 
meeting. 

Our  only  narrative  of  these  debates,  the  narrative  of  Debate 
Bishop  William  himself  or  of  some  one  writing  underBiJ?^', 
his  inspiration,  complains  of  the  long  delay  before  the**^''*** 
Bishop  was  allowed  to  come  back,  and  gives  a  descrip- 
tion, one  which  reads  like  satire,  of  the  assembly  which 
stayed  to  debate  the  preliminary  point  of  law.  There  wasConstitu- 
the  King,  with  the  bishops  and  earls,  the  sheriffs  and  thec^^. 
lesser  reeves,  with  the  King's  huntsmen  and  other  offi- 
cials.*   The  great  officers  of  state,  Justiciar,  Chancellor, 


'  Mon.  Angl.  u.  s.  '*  Ad  hseo  LanfraDCUs  archiepiBCopus,  'Kon  est  necesBe/ 
inqait,  *no6  surgere,  sed  episcopua  et  homines  sui  egredinntur,  et  nos 
remanentes,  tarn  derici  quam  huci,  consideremus  equaliter  quid  inde  juste 
facere  debeamus.** 

*  lb.    **  Vade,  nos  enim  juste  faoiemus  quidquid  fecerimus." 

*  lb.  *'Si  ego  hodie  te  et  tuum  ordinem  judicare  non  potero,  tu  vel 
tnos  ordo  nunquam  me  amplius  judicabitis.*' 

*  lb.  '*  Vide  autem  qui  in  domo  ista  remanent  et  me  judicare  disponunt 
nt  et  caaonicos  judices  habeant  et  canonice  me  judicent ;  si  enim  aliter 
agerent,  eorum  judicia  penitus  recusarem.** 

'  lb.  '*Rege,  cum  suis  episcopis  et  consulibus  et  yiceoomitibus  et 
pnepositis  et  venatoiibus  aliisque  quorumlibet  ofiEloionim,  in  judioio  re- 
manente. 
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c^ASf  n.  Treasurer,  had  not  yet  risen  to  their  full  importance ; 
still  it  is  odd  to  find  them,  as  they  would  seem  to  be, 
thrust  in,  after  the  manner  of  an  et  cetera^  after,  it 
may  be,  Osgeat  the  reeve  and  Croc  the  huntsman.^  But 
Mnyhow,  in  this  purely  official  assembly,  we  may  surely 
see  the  Theinngmannagenuft  gradually  changing  into  the 
Cfuria  Regis.^  The  Court,  however  constituted,  debated 
in  the  Bishop's  absence  on  the  point  of  the  law  which 
TheBiahophe  had  raised.  On  his  return,  his  own  Metropolitan, 
'  Thomas  of  York,  announced  to  him  tiie  decision  of  the 
Assembly.  Till  he  acknowledged  tiie  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court,  the  King  was  not  bound  to  restore  anything 
DeUteon  that  had  been  taken  from  him.  We  seem  to  hear  the 
f^,^^  voice  of  Flambard,  when,  in  announcing  this  decision, 
Thomas  makes  use  of  the  word  fief^  which  had  not 
hitherto  been  heard  in  the  discussion.^  Bishop  William 
catches  in  vain  at  the  novelty;  Archbishop  Thomas 
declines  all  verbal  discussion;  whether  it  is  called 
bishopric  or  fief,  nothing  is  to  be  restcnred  till  the  juris- 
dicticm  of  the  court  is  acknowledged.^  Thus  baffled, 
Kdiop  William  has  <mly  to  fall  back  on  his  old  pro- 
tests, his  old  demand  for  the  counsel  of  his  brother 
bishops.    Lanfrano  meets  him  as  a  lawyer ;  the  bishops 

'  We  haye  met  with  Osgeat  the  Reeve  in  Domeeday.  See  K.  C. 
vol.  V.  p.  8 1  a.  Groo  the  hunter,  like  others  of  his  craft,  appears  in 
49,  74  6.  See  £31ii,  L  403.  This  odd  mixture  of  great  and  small  ofBcials 
is  not  unusuaL  In  the  '*  Gonstitutio  Domus  B«gis**  in  Heame's  labar 
Niger,  i.  541,  the  desoent  from  the  Chancellor  to  the  bakers  and  oooks--ib« 
huntsmen  come  at  the  end — ^is  more  sudden  than  one  would  haye  looked 
for,  though  certain  chi^>lains  and  seneschals  break  the  fidl. 

•  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  pp.  413,  878. 

'  Mon.  Angl.  u.  s.  "  Domimis  noster  archiepisoopus  et  re^s  curia  vebis 
judioat  quod  reditudinem  regi  fiMsere  debetis  antequam  de  vutro  ftodo 
revestiat.** 

*  lb.  "Kullus  mihi  hodie  vel  ego  alicui  de  feodo  fed  verbum,**  says 
Bishop  William.  To  which  Archbishop  Thomas  answers,  *'  Vobis  judicat 
curia  ista.  quia  de  nulla  re  debet  tos  rex  resaiasire  antequam  sibi  reotitu- 
dioem  fadatis." 
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are  his  judges,  and  tiierefore  cannot  be  his  counsel^  chap,  ii. 
The  King  now  steps  in ;  the  Bishop  may  take  counsel 
with  his  own  men,  but  he  shall  have  no  counsel  from 
any  man  of  his.^   The  Bishop  answers  that,  in  the  seven  The 
men  idK)m  he  has  wiUi  him — clearly  the  same  seven Mvenmeiu 
of  whom  we  have  twice  heard  already — he  will  find  but 
little  help  against  the  power  and  learning  of  the  whole 
realm  which  he  sees  arrayed  against  him.^     But  he  He  goes 
gets  no  further  help ;  he  withdraws  the  second  time  for^|^/ 
consultation,  but  it  is  only  with  the  seven  men  of  his^^"^* 
own  following. 

The  result  of  their  secret  debate  suggests  that  Kshop 
William  in  truth  took  counsel  wiUi  no  one  but  himself. 
Surely  no  seven  m^i  of  English  or  Norman  birth  could 
have  been  found  to  suggest  the  course  which  William 
of  Saint-Calais  now  took.  For  he  came  back  to  utter 
words  which  must  have  sounded  strange  indeed  either  in 
English  or  in  Norman  ears.  ^  The  judgement  which  has  He  oomet 
here  been  given  I  reject,  because  it  is  made  against  theappeAU  to 
canons  and  against  our  law;  nor  was  I  canonically^'^^* 
summoned;  but  I  stand  here  compelled  by  the  force  of 
the  King's  army,  and  despoUed  of  my  bishopric,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  my  province,  in  the  absence  of  all  my 
comprovincial  bishops.  I  am  compelled  to  plead  my 
cause  in  a  lay  assembly;  and  my  enemies,  who  refuse 
me  their  counsel  and  speech  and  the  kiss  of  peace,  lay- 
ing aside  the  tilings  which  I  have  said,  judge  me  of 
things  which  I  have  not  said;  and  they  are  at  once 
accusers  and  judges;  and  I  find  it  forbidden  in  our 
law  to  admit  such  a  judgement  as  I  in  my  folly  was 

'  Mon.  Ang.  u.s.  "Eptaoopi  sont  jttdices,  ei  eo8  ad  oonailiuin  tumn 
habere  non  debet.** 

*  lb.  "Cmn  ttdB  ibi  oonsiile*  quia  de  noetris  in  ooniilio  too  nnllmn 
prontis  habebis.** 

'  lb.  **  Pamm  oonsilii  in  hii  septem  hominibni  habeo  oonira  Tirtatem  et 
sdeniiam  totina  hajus  regni  quod  bic  advenain  me  yideo  oongregatum.*' 
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CHAP.  n.  willing  to  admit.^  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
my  own  Primate  ought,  out  of  regard  for  God  and 
our  order,  to  save  me  of  their  good  will  from  this  en- 
croachment. Because  then,  through  the  King's  enmity, 
I  see  you  all  against  me,  I  appeal  to  the  Apostolic  See  of 
Rome,  to  the  Holy  Church,  and  to  the  Blessed  Peter 
and  his  Vicar,  that  he  may  take  order  for  a  just  sen- 
tence in  my  affair;  for  to  his  disposition  the  ancient 
authority  of  the  Apostles  and  their  successors  and  of 
the  canons  reserves  the  greater  ecclesiastical  causes 
and  the  judgement  of  bishops."  * 
Character  Such  an  appeal  as  this  was  indeed  going  to  the  root 
appeal.  of  the  matter.  It  was  laying  down  the  rule  against 
which  Englishmen  had  yet  to  strive  for  more  than  four 
hundred  years.  William  of  Saint-Calais  not  only  de- 
clared that  there  were  causes  with  which  no  English 
tribunal  was  competent  to  deal,  but  he  laid  down  that 
among  such  causes  were  to  be  reckoned  all  judgements 
where  any  bishop — if  not  every  priest — was  an  accused 
party.  Bishop  William  could  not  even  claim  that,  as 
one  charged  with  an  ecclesiastical  offence,  he  had  a  right 
to  appeal  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  judge.  Even 
such  a  claim  as  this  was  a  novelty  either  in  Normandy 
or  in  England;  but  William  of  Saint-Calais  was  not 
charged  with  any  ecclesiastical  offence.  Except  so  far 
as  the  indictment  involved  the  charge  of  perjury,  that 
debateable  ground  of  the  two  jurisdictions,  the  offence 

*  Mon.  Angl.  a.  b.  "  In  lege  nottra  prohibitum  invenio,  ne  tale  judicium 
■uspioiam."  This  strange  phrase,  twice  repeated*  most  likely  refers  to  the 
False  Decretals,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  had  a  copy  with  him.  See 
below,  p.  109. 

'  lb.  '*  Apostolioam  sedem  Bomanam,  sanctam  ecclesiam  et  beatmn 
Petrum  ejusque  vicarium  appello,  ut  ipsius  ordinatione  negotii  mei  justam 
sententiam  suscipere  merear,  cujus  dispodtioni  majores  causas  ecclesiasticRS 
et  episcoporum  judida  antiqua  apostolorum  eorumque  suocessorum  atque 
canonum  auctoritas  reserrayit."  Yet,  according  to  the  doctrine  held  long 
after  by  Thomas  Stubbs  (see  N.  C.  tqL  It.  p.  a6o),  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
need  not  have  gone  very  far  to  find  a  Vicar  of  Saint  Peter. 
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laid  to  the  Bishop's  charge  was  a  purely  temporal  one,  chap.  ii. 
that  of  treason  against  his  lord  the  King.  So  arraigned, 
he  refuses  the  judgement  of  the  King  of  the  English  and 
his  Witan,  and  appeals  from  them  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.  He  justifies  his  appeal  by  referring  to  some 
law  other  than  the  law  of  England,  some  special  law 
of  his  own  order,  by  which,  he  aUegea,  he  is  for- 
bidden  to  submit  to  any  such  judgements  as  that  of  the 
national  assembly  of  the  realm  of  which  he  is  a  subject. 
We  again  instinctively  ask,  how  would  William  the 
Great  have  dealt  with  such  an  appeal,  if  any  man  had 
been  so  hardy  as  to  make  it  in  his  hearing?  But  we 
again  see  how  the  ecclesiastical  system  which  William 
the  Great  had  brought  in  was  one  which  needed  his 
own  mighty  hand  to  guide.^  He  was  indeed,  in  all 
causes  and  over  all  persons,  ecclesiastical  and  temporal, 
within  his  dominions  supreme.  But  the  moment  he 
himself  was  gone,  that  great  supremacy  seems  to  have 
fallen  in  pieces.  Lanfranc  himself,  steadily  as  he  main-  Arguments 
tains  the  royal  authority  throughout  the  dispute,  seems  fr^nc. ' 
to  shrink  from  boldly  grappling  with  the  Bishop's  claim. 
Some  lesser  fallacies  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  passed 
over.  The  daring  statement  that  the  sole  right  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  to  judge  other  bishops  was  established  by 
the  Apostles  may  perhaps  have  seemed  less  strange  even 
to  Lanfranc  than  it  does  to  us.  But  Lanfranc  must  have  William's 
smiled,  and  Thomas  of  York  must  have  smiled  yet  more,  ^i^^^" 
at  the  Bishop  of  Durham's  grotesque  complaint  that  he 
was  deprived  of  the  help  of  his  comprovincial  bishops.^ 
It  was  a  vain  hope  indeed,  if  he  thought  that  King  Mal- 
colm would  allow  him  the  comfort  of  any  brotherly 
counsel  from  Glasgow  or  Saint  Andrews.    But  the  real 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  338. 

*  Mon.  Angl.  u.  s.  "  Dispoliatus  episcopio  extra  provinciam  meam,  ab- 
sentibas  omnibus  oomprovincialibas  meis,  in  laicali  oonventu  causam  meam 
dioere  oompeUor.** 
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OBAP.  n.  point  is  that  Lanfranc  seems  to  avoid  giving  any  direct 
answer  to  Bishop  William's  claim  to  appeal  to  a  court 
beyond  the  sea.    Instead  of  stoutly  denying  the  right 
of  any  English  subject  to  appeal  to  any  foreign  power 
from  the  judgement  of  the  highest  court  in  England,  he 
&lls  back  into  Bishop  William's  own  subtleties  about 
^'fief  and  "bishopric;"  and  he  appeals  to  the  case  of 
Odo,  where  it  was  only  the  Earl  and  not  the  Bishop 
who  was  dealt  with.^    The  verbal  qi:»stion  goes  on,  till 
the  Bishop  declares  that  he  has  no  skill  to  dispute 
against  the  wisdom  of  Lanfranc;   he  has  been  driven 
to  appeal  to  the  apostolic  see,  and  he  wishes  to  have  the 
leave  of  the  King  and  the  Archbishop  to  go  to  the  see  tx> 
The  Bishop  which  he  has  appealed.^    A  third  time  does  he,  at  Lan- 
the  ihiid    franc's  bidding,  leave  the  hall  while  this  question  is  de- 
^^'         bated  by  the  Einir  and  his  council.    On  his  return  the 
back,  and  final  Sentence  is  pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  Hugh  of 
l^pr^^     Beaumont.    As  the  Bishop  has  refused  to  answer  the 
nounoed.    (jjiarges  brought  against  him  by  the  King,  as  he  invites 
the  King  to  a  tribunal  at  Bome,  the  Bishop's  fief  is  de- 
clared forfeited  by  the  judgement  of  the  King^s  court 
and  the  barons.    It  really  says  a  good  deal  for  the  long- 
suffering  of  the  prelates  and  barons,  and  of  the  Bed 
He  renews  King  himself,  that  Bishop  William  again  ventured  to 
^^^  make  his  appeal  in  more  offensive  terms  than  before. 
He  is  ready,  in  any  place  where  justice  reigns  and  not 
violence,  to  purge  himself  of  all  charges  of  crime  and 
perjury.    He  will  prove  in  the  Roman  Church  that  the 

^  Hon.  Aug.  u.  ■.  *'  Kos  non  de  epifloopio  sed  de  too  te  feodo  JBdieamos, 
•t  hoo  modo  jadicavimos  Baiocensem  ep&Bcopnm  ante  patrem  hujus  regis 
de  feodo  suo,  neo  rex  Tocabat  earn  episoopum  in  placito  iilo,  sed  fratrem  et 
comitem." 

*  lb.  '*  Quia  Dei  gratia  sapientissimaa  et  nominatisiimus  astis,  in  hoc 
sapere  veetrum  tain  sublime  intelligo,  quod  parvitas  mea  illud  oomprehendtte 
non  potest;  sed  apoetolioam  sedem  qoam  ez  necessitate  appeUavi  per  Bcen- 
tiam  regis  et  yestram  adire  toIo.** 
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judgement  which  has  just  been  pronounced  is  false  and  ohaf.  n. 
unjust.^  Hugh  of  Beaumont  is  driven  to  a  retort;  "I 
and  my  companions  are  ready  to  confirm  our  judgement 
in  this  court."  The  Bishop  again  declares  that  he  will 
enter  into  no  pleadings  in  that  court.  Let  him  speak 
nev^  so  well,  his  words  are  pwverted  by  the  King's  par- 
tisans. They  have  no  respect  for  the  apostolic  authority, 
and,  even  after  he  has  made  his  appeal,  they  load  him 
with  an  unjust  judgement.  He  will  go  to  Rome  to  seek 
the  help  of  Ood  and  of  Saint  Peter.^ 

Up  to  ihis  time  the  Eang  has  taken  only  a  secondary 
part  in  the  lively  dispute  which  has  been  going  on  in  his 
presence.  We  have  listened  chiefly  to  the  pithy  sayings 
of  Lanfiranc  and  to  the  official  utterances  of  Hugh  of 
Beaumont.  But  now  Bufus  himself  steps  in  as  a  chief  Speeches  of 
speaker,  and  that  certainly  in  a  characteristic  strain. 


patience  had  borne  a  good  deal,  but  it  was  now 
b^inning  to  give  way.  The  King's  short  and  pointed 
sentences,  uttered,  we  must  remember,  with  a  fierce  look 
and  a  stanmiering  tongue,  are  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
long-turned  periods  and  l^al  subtleties  of  the  Bishop. 
He  now  steps  into  the  dispute  from  a  very  practical  side; 
"  My  will  is  that  you  give  me  up  your  castle,  as  you  will 
not  abide  by  the  sentence  of  my  court"  ^  More  dis- 
tinctions, more  protests,  more  appeals  to  Rome,  only 
stir  up  the  Red  King  to  the  use  of  his  familiar  oath ; 

*  Mod.  Ang.  u.b.  '*In  omni  loco  in  qao  non  violentia  Bed  justitia 
dommetor,  de  scelere  et  perjurio  me  puigare  puraius  sum,  et  boo  quod  hio 
pro  judido  redtasti  in  Romana  ecdetia  fiUsum  et  injoate  dictum  esse 
monatrabo." 

*  lb.  "  In  curia  ista  nullum  ad  pnpsens  placitum  subinirabo,  quia  nihil 
ibi  tarn  bene  dicerem  quin  ^Autores  regU  depravando  perverterent,  qui  ip- 
sam  et  non  reverentes  apostolioam  auctoritatem  post  ejus  appellationem  me 
judido  non  l^;ali  gravant,  sed  Dei  et  Sanoti  Petri  postulans  auzilium  Romam 
vadam.*' 

'  lb.  *'  Tunc  rex  ait, '  Mode  volo  ut  castellum  tuum  mihi  reddas,  quoniam 
judidum  meee  curis  non  sequeris.' " 
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CHAP.  n.  « By  the  face  of  Lucca,  you  shall  never  go  out  of  my 
hands  till  I  have  your  castle."  ^  The  Bishop  was  now 
fairly  in  the  mouth  of  the  lion;  yet  he  again  goes  through 
the  whole  story  of  his  wrongs  and  his  innocence,  with 
some  particular  which  we  have  not  hitherto  heard. 
When  his  possessions  were  seized  by  the  King's  officers, 
though  a  hundred  of  his  own  knights  looked  on,  no 
resistance  had  been  oflTered  to  the  King's  will.«  He 
had  now  nothing  left  but  his  episcopal  city ;  if  the  King 
wished  to  take  that,  he  would  oflTer  no  resistance,  save 
by  the  power  of  God.  He  would  only  warn  him,  on 
behalf  of  God  and  Saint  Peter  and  his  Vicar  the  Pope, 
not  to  take  it.  He  would  give  hostages  and  sureties 
that,  while  he  went  to  Rome,  his  own  men  should  keep 
the  castle,  and  that,  if  the  King  wished,  they  should 
keep  it  for  his  service.^  The  King  again  spoke;  "Be 
sure.  Bishop,  that  you  shall  never  go  to  Durham,  nor 
shall  your  men  hold  Durham,  nor  shall  you  escape  my 
hands,  unless  you  freely  give  up  the  castle  to  me."* 
The  Bishop  The  Bishop  now  for  once  says  not  a  word  about 
Counts Odo canonical  rights;  he  appeals,  more  shortly  and  more 
"•  prudently,  to  the  plighted  faith  of  the  two  Counts  who 
had  promised  that  he  should  go  back  to  Durham.  But 
Lanfranc  argues  that  the  Bishop  has  forfeited  his  safe- 
conduct,  and  that,  if  he  refuses  to  give  up  the  castle,  the 

'  Mon.  Aug.  i.  248.  "  Per  vultum  de  Luoa  nunquam  exibis  de  manibus 
meis  donee  castellum  habeam/* 

*  lb.  *'  Ego  passuB  sum  per  tres  servientes  vestros  aufferri  mihi  tem» 
et  pecuniam  eocleeue,  pnesentibus  centum  meis  militibus,  et  in  nullo  prorsus 
Yobis  restiti.** 

'  Durbam  is  deecribed  as  '*  Urbs  ipsa  in  qua  sedes  est  ecolesise."  The 
Bishop  adds;  *'Paratu8  sum  bonos  obeideti  et  fiducias  dare  vobis,  qnod 
homines  mei  quos  ibi  dum  Romam  vado  toIo  dimittere  in  fidelitate  vestra 
eam  custodient,  et,  si  volueritis,  libenter  vobis  servient." 

*  '*Tunc  rex  ait,  'Li  veritate  credas,  episcope,  quod  nullo  modo  Da- 
nelmum  reverteris  et  quod  homines  tui  Dunelmi  nullatenus  remane* 
bunt,  neo  tu  manus  meas  evades  donee  castellum  tuum  liberum  mihi 
reddas;  " 
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King  may  rightly  arrest  him.^      At  this  hint  the  lay  chap.  n. 
members  of  the  Assembly  joined  in  with  one  voice,  the^^fj*^ 
foremost  among  them  being  that  Randolf  Peverel  ofmemben. 
whose  possessions  and  supposed  kindred  we  have  had 
elsewhere  to  speak.*    "  Take  him,"  was  the  cry,  "  take 
him;  for  that  old  gaoler  speaks  welL"^     But  at  this 
stage  the  Bishop  finds  Mends  in  the  Counts  whose  faith 
had  been  pledged  to  his  safe-conduct.      Count  Alanlnterven- 
formally  states  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  prays  c^^^^ 
the  King — Odo  and  Roger  joining  with  him  in  the-^^*^ 
prayer — that  he  may  not  be  forced  to  belie  his  feith, 
as  otherwise  the  King  should  have  no  further  service 
from  him.*    But  in  Lanfranc's  view  the  second  of  the 
two  cases  which  were  contemplated  in  the  agreement 
had  taken  place.     The  King  was  not  bound  to  let  the 
Bishop  go  back  to  Durham ;  all  that  he  was  now  bound 
to  do  was  to  give  him  ships  and  a  safe-conduct  out  of 
the  realm.^     The  dispute  goes  on  in  the  usual  style. 
The  Bishop  continues  his  appeal  to  Rome ;  he  again  in-  The  Bishop 
vokes  what  he  calls  specially  the  Christian  law,  point- |J^^^*^®* 
ing,  it  would  seem,  to  a  volume  in  his  own  hand  ;^  while 

^  Mon.  Ang.  u.  s.  "  Si  episoopos  amplias  oastellum  suum  vobis  contra- 
dixerit,  bene  earn  oapere  potestis,  qiiia  conductum  quern  hactenns  habuit 
nunc  dimifctit,  cum  prior  oonventionem  frangit,  et  barones  vestros  probare 
appetit  quod  fid  em  suam  servarent  non  bene.** 

'  On  Randolf  Peverel  and  his  alleged  connexion  with  William,  see  K.  C. 
vol.  iii.  p.  662 ;  iv.  aoo ;  v.  26. 

'  Mon.  Angl.  i.  248.  "  Tunc  Radulfus  PipereUus  et  omnes  laid  unani- 
niter  conclamantes  dizerunt ;  'Capite  eum,  capite  eum,  bene  enim  loquitur 
iste  V€tu8iu»  liffaminarius.*"  One  would  like  to  have  the  original  French  of 
this  somewhat  irreverent  description  of  the  Archbishop,  but  gaoler  seems 
to  be  the  most  likely  meaning  of  the  unusual  word  liganUnariui, 

*  lb.  "Multum  preoor  dominum  meum  regem  ne  fidem  meam  inde 
faciat  me  mentiri,  nullum  enim  proficuum  in  me  haberet  ulterius.** 

*  lb.  **Rex  bene  vos  adquietavit;  plenam  namque  rectitudinem  epl- 
soopo  obtuUt,  et  ipse  eam  vobis  audientibus  recusavit,  regem  quoque  Romam 
injuste  invitavit ;  recognoscat  igitur  episcopus  hoc  justum  fecisse  judicium, 
et  si  illud  sequi  noUet,  et  rex  sibi  naves  inveniet  et  conductum." 

*  *'  Christianam  legem  quam  hie  scriptam  habeo,  testem  invoco.**  See 
above,  p.  104* 
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CHAP.  n.  Lanfranc  asserts  ihe  authority  of  the  King's  court.^  The 
Eang  then  steps  in  with  one  of  his  short  speeches ; 
"  You  may  say  what  you  will,  but  you  shall  not  escape 
my  hands,  unless  you  first  give  up  the  castle  to  me/** 
The  Bishop  then  makes  a  shorter  protest  than  usual, 
the  drift  of  which  seems  to  be  that  he  is  ready  to  suffer 

The  final  any  loss  rather  than  be  personally  arrested.^  The  sen- 
tence of  the  Court  is  now  finally  passed.  A  day  is 
fixed  by  which  the  Bishop's  men  should  leave  the  city  of 
Durham  and  the  King's  men  take  possession  of  it  instead.^ 
The  judgement  of  the  Assembly  had  thus  formally  gone 
against  the  claims  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham ;  but  his 
resources  were  not  at  an  end.  Defeated  on  all  points 
of  law,  he  makes  an  iq)peal  to  the  King's  generosity. 

The  Bishop  Will  his  lord  the  King,  he  now  prays,  leave  him  some- 

ASKS  lof  an 

allowance,  thing  from  his  bishopric  on  which  he  may  at  least  be 
Answer  of  able  to  live?  Lanfranc  again  answers;  ''Shall  you  go  to 
Rome,  to  the  King's  hurt  and  to  the  dishonour  of  all  of 
us,  and  shall  the  King  leave  lands  to  you?  Stay  in  his 
land,  and  he  will  give  back  to  you  all  your  bishopric, 
except  the  city,  on  the  one  condition  that  you  do  right 
to  him  in  his  court  by  the  judgement  of  his  barons."  ^ 

^  Mon.  Ang.  u.  s.  **  Kon  est  justmn  nt  pladtum  Tel  jndieiam  regis  pro 
aliqua  contradiotione  longius  prooedat,  sed  quotiens  in  curia  sua  judicium 
agitur,  ibidem  necesse  est  ut  conoedatur  vel  oontradioatur,  tu  ergo  judicium 
nostrum  vel  hie  concede,  vel  hie  evident!  ratione  cootradidto.*' 

'  lb.  **  Bex  ait,  *  Dioas  licet  quidquid  veils,  non  tamen  effigies  manus 
meas  nisi  castellnm  prius  mihi  reddas.' "  The  Bishop  has  just  before  spoken 
of  "  Boma,  ubi  debeo  et  ubi  justitia  magis  quam  violentia.*' 

'  lb.  **  Cum  Tos  non  solum  episcopatum,  verum  et  omnia  mea,  injuste 
abetuleritis,  et  ipsam  mode  sedem  vic^enter  auferre  velitis,  pro  nulla  re 
quam  facere  possim  capi  me  patiar." 

*  lb.  "Coostituta  est  ergo  dies  qua  episoopus  nrbem  suis  hominibus 
▼aouaret  et  rex  ibi  sues  poneret." 

*  lb.  **  Tu  pro  regis  damno  et  omnium  nostrorum  dedecore  vadin  Bomam, 
et  ipse  tibi  terram  dimitteret  I  Bemane  in  terra  sua,  eb  ipse  episcopatum 
tuum  prseter  urbem  tibi  reddet,  ea  oonditione  quod  in  curia  sua  judicoo 
bavonum  suorum  ruotitudinem  sibi  fiMsas." 
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Bishop  William,  almost  parodying  the  words  of  a  much  chap.  u. 
earlier  appeal  to  Rome,  sajs  that  he  has  appealed  to  the 
Apostolic  See,  and  to  the  Apostolic  See  he  will  go.^ 
Lanfiranc  retorts ;  "  If  you  go  to  Rome  without  the  King  s 
leave,  we  will  tell  him  what  he  ought  to  do  with  your 
bishopric."  Bishop  William  answers  in  a  long  speech, 
renewing  his  protests  of  innocence  and  his  offers  of  pur- 
gation, and  setting  forth  the  services  which  he  claimed 
to  have  done  for  the  King  at  Dover,  Hastings,  and 
London.  The  Bishop  many  times  makes  his  prayer,  and 
the  King  as  often  refuses.  Then  Lanfranc  counsels  him 
to  throw  himself  wholly  on  the  King's  mercy ;  if  he  will 
do  so,  he  himself  will  plead  for  him  at  the  King's  feet. 
But  the  Bishop  still  goes  on  about  the  authority  of 
the  canons  and  the  honour  of  the  Church;  he  will 
earnestly  pray  for  the  Eang's  mercy,  but  he  will  accept 
no  uncanonical  judgement.  The  King  then  makes  a  new  The  King's 
proposal ;  "  Let  the  Bishop  give  me  sureties  that  he  will 
do  nought  to  my  hurt  on  this  side  the  sea,  and  that 
neither  my  brother  nor  any  of  my  brother's  men  shall 
keep  the  ships  which  I  shall  provide  to  my  damage  or 
against  the  will  of  their  crews."  ^  It  certainly  was 
demanding  a  good  deal  to  expect  Bishop  William  to  go 
surety  for  either  the  will  or  the  power  of  Duke  Robert 
to  do  or  to  hinder  anything.  The  Bishop  pleads  that 
the  Counts  pledged  their  fEdth  that  he  should  not  be 
obliged  to  enter  into  any  agreement  except  the  one 
which  had  been  made  at  Durham.  And  the  Sheriff  of  The  King 
Yorkshire,  Ralph  Paganel,  the  same  who  had  been  the  j^jganei!* 

^  Mon.  Ang.  a.8.  "Ego  apoetolicam  sedem  appellayi,  quia  in  curia 
ejus  BoUum  justum  judido  audio  et  nuUo  modo  diinittam  quin  illuo 
vadam.** 

*  lb.  *'  Tunc  rex  ait,  '  Faoiat  mibi  episcopus  fiduciam  quod  damnum 
meum  citra  mare  non  quiprat  vel  redpiat,  et  quod  naves  meas  quaa  dbi  in^ 
y«niam  non  detinebit  firater  meus  vel  aliquis  suorum  ad  damnum  meum 
contra  nautarum  voluntatem.*  ** 
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CHAP.  n.  spoiler  of  the  Bishop's  goods,  bears  witness  that  his 
claim  was  a  just  one.^  By  this  time  the  wrath  of  the 
Red  King  was  gradually  kindling;  he  turns  on  the  Sheriff 
with  some  sharpness ;  "  Hold  your  peace ;  for  no  surety 
will  I  endure  to  lose  my  ships;  but  if  the  Bishop  will 
give  this  surety  which  I  ask,  I  will  ask  for  no  other."  ^ 
The  Bishop  falls  back  on  his  old  plea ;  he  will  enter  into 
no  agreement  save  that  into  which  he  entered  with  the 
Counts.  The  King  again  swears  by  the  face  of  Lucca 
that  the  Bishop  shall  not  cross  the  sea  that  year,  unless 
he  gives  the  required  surety  for  the  ships.*  The 
Bishop  then  protests  that,  rather  than  be  arrested,  he 
ynH  give  the  surety  and  mow  than  the  surety  which  is 
demanded ;  but  he  calls  all  men  to  witness  that  he  does 
this  unwillingly  and  through  fear  of  arrest.*  He  gives 
the  surety,  and  another  stage  in  the  long  debate  ends. 
Question  of  A  new  point,  happily  the  last,  was  raised  when  the 
conduct.  Bishop,  having  given  the  required  surety,  asked  for  ships 
and  a  safe-conduct.  The  King  says  that  he  shall  have 
them  as  soon  as  the  castle  of  Durham  is  in  the  King's 
power ;  till  then,  he  shall  have  no  safe-conduct,  but  shall 
stay  at  Wilton.*  He  again  meekly  protests;  he  will 
endure  the  wrong  against  which  he  has  no  means  of 


'  Mon.  Ang.  u.b.  *' Reginaldus  Paganellns  ait,  'Certe  oomites  yestri 
promiserunt  hoc  quod  dicit  episcopus  et  convenienter  inde  eos  oustodite.'  ** 
**  Reginftldus  "  must  surely  be  a  slip  for  *'  Radulfiis.** 

'lb.  ** '  Taoe/  inquit  rex, '  quia  pro  nullius  fiducia  nayes  meas  perdere 
patiar,  sed,  si  episcopus  inde  se  fidudam  fedsse  cognoverit,  super  illam  aliam 
non  requiram.*  '* 

*  lb.  "Tunc  rex  iratus  ait, ' Per  yultum  de  Luca,  in  boc  anno  mare  non 
transibis,  nisi  fiduciam  quam  de  navibus  reqiuro  prius  modo  feceris.' " 

*  lb.  "  Faciam  banc  et  multo  majorem,  si  necesse  fuerit,  fiduciam  ante- 
quam  bic  in  captione  detinear ;  sed  bene  omnes  audiant  quod  ea  inyitui 
£Bkciam  et  captionis  timore  coaotus.** 

*  lb.  **  Rex  ait, '  Nullum  conductum  babebis,  sed  Wiltone  moraberis  donee 
ego  yere  sciam  quod  castellum  babeam  in  mea  pote6tate,  et  tunc  demum 
nayes  reoipies  et  conductum.*  *'  Wilton  seems  an  odd  place  for  the  porpoee ; 
should  it  be  <'  Wintonie  t" 
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striving.^    Then  a  man  of  Bishop  Gleofirey  of  Coutances  cAap.  n. 
steps  in  with  a  new  count.     The  men  who  held  the^^**^^,^ 

^  agauut  the 

Bishop  of  Durham's  castle  had — before  the  Bishop  came  Bishop^t 
to  the  King  8  court ;  therefore,  it  might  be  inferred,  with 
his  knowledge— taken  two  hundred  beasts  belonging  to 
the  Bishop  of  Coutances  which  were  under  the  King's  safe- 
conduct.  Bishop  Geoffrey  had  surely  seen  more  than  two 
hundred  beasts  brought  into  Bristol  as  the  spoil  of  loyal 
men  in  Somerset,  Gloucestershire,  and  Wiltshire ;  but  he 
is  careful  to  exact  the  redress  of  his  own  loss  from  his 
brother  bishop  and  rebel.     The  men  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  had  refused  to  pay  the  price  of  the  beasts ;  they 
refused  even  when  Walter  of  Eyncourt — we  have  met  him 
in  Lincolnshire* — bade  them  do  so  in  the  King's  name; 
he  William,  the  man  of  Bishop  (Jeoffrey,  demands  that 
the  price  be  paid  to  his  lord.^    The  King  puts  it  to  the 
barons  whether  he  can    implead  the  Bishop  on  this 
charge  also.^    Lanfranc,  for  the  first  time  helping  hislnterpon- 
brother  prelate,  rules  that  this  cannot  be  done.   Bishop  Lanfnuic 
William  cannot  be  impleaded  any  further,  because  he^^^'**^ 
now  holds  nothing  of  the  King — ^the  surrender  of  the  Bishop, 
castle  of  Durham  is  thus  held  to  be  already  made — and 
is  entitled  to  the  King's  safe-conduct.*    The  Assembly  The  Bishop 
now  breaks  up  for  the  day ;  the  Bishop  is  to  choose  the  EnirUmd. 
haven  from  which  he  will  sail,  and  to  make  known  his 
choice  on  the  morrow. 
The  next  day  the  Court  again  comes  together.    The 

^  Mon.  Ang.  u.  s.  "Cum  quod  vellem  et  deberem  facere  noD  yaleaxn,  boo 
ipsum  quod  didtit  injoste  patiar  et  coactus." 

■  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  2 15.  "  Walterus  de  Haiencora,"  or  *•  Haiencom,** 
must  be  a  oorruptiun  of  his  name. 

*  Mon.  Angl.  i.  249.  "Precamur  yos  ut  faciatis  domino  meo  reddi 
pecuniam.*'    The  name  of  the  speaker  is  given  as  **  Willelmus  de  Meriao.*' 

^  lb.  *'  Rex  ait,  'Videant  barones  isti  d  ego  juste  poesimi  iiopbuntarq 
episoopum.'  *' 

'  lb.  **  Injnstum  esset  si  amplius  implacitaretis  emn,  cum  de  vobis  mihi 
teneat  et  securom  oonductum  habere  debeat.** 

VOL.  I.  1 
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CRAP.  n.  Bishop  of  Durham  asks  Count  Alan  to  find  him  a  haven 

Conditionfl  and  ships  at  Southampton.  The  King  steps  in ;  "  Know 

Bishop's     well,  Bishop,  that  you  shall  never  cross  the  channel  till 

■•*^-      I  have  your  castle" — adding,  with  a  remembrance  of  the 

doings  of  another  prelate  at  Rochester — "  for  the  Bishop 

of  Bayeux  made  me  smart  with  that  kind  of  thing/*  ^   If 

the  castle  of  Durham  was  in  the  King's  hands  by  the 

fixed  day,  the  fourteenth  day  of  November,  the  Bishop 

should  have  the  ships  and  the  safe-conduct  without  further 

November  delay.    The  King  then  bids  Count  Alan  and  the  Sheriff 

'       '    Gilbert^  to  give  the  Bishop  at  Southampton  such  ships 

as  might  be  needful  for  his  voyage  seven  days  after  the 

day  fixed  for  the  surrender  of  the  castle.  Meanwhile,  on 

Korember  the  appointed  day,  the  castle  of  Durham  was  received 

'^  into  the  Eang's  hands  by  Ivo  Taillebois  and  Emeis  of 

Burun — names  with  which  we  have  long  been  familiar.^ 

They  disseized  the  Bishop  of  his  church  and  castle  and 

all  his  land ;  but  they  gave  to  the  Bishop's  men  a  writ 

under  the  Eang's  seal,  promising  the  most  perfect  safety 

to  the  Bishop  and  his  men  through  all  England  and  in 

their  voyage.^     And,  according  to  the  most  obvious 

meaning  of  the  narrative,  Heppo,  the  King's  balistarius 

•—a  man  of  whom,  like  Ivo  Taillebois,  we  have  heard  in 

Lincolnshire — was  put  into  their  hands  as  surety  for  the 

observance  of  the  safe-conduct. 

It  might  have  seemed  that  the  Bishop's  troubles  were 
now  ended,  so  far  as  they  could  be  ended  by  leaving  the 
land  which  he  professed  to  look  on  as  a  land  of  perse- 

*  Men.  Ang.  q.s.  "Bene  scias,  episcope,  qnod  nanquam  transfretabis  donee 
oastellmn  tumn  habeam ;  episoopos  enim  BaioeensiB  inde  me  caBtigaviC 

'  Gilbert  of  Bretevile  appears  as  a  considerable  landowner  in  Hampshire 
(Domesday,  48)  and  Wiltshire  (71 ).  He  may  have  been  Sheriff  of  either  shire. 

'  See  N.  C.  voL  iy.  pp.  215,  800.  Besides  Emeis  himself,  we  have  heard 
of  a  Ralph  Fits-Eneis  at  Senlac,  vol.  iiL  p.  494. 

'  Hon.  Ang.  n.  s.  '*  Dissaisiverunt  episcopum  de  ecdesia  et  de  casteUo 
et  de  omni  terra  sua  xriii.  KaL  Deo.»  et  liberavenint  hominibos  episoopi 
Helponem  balistarium  regis."  The  King's  writ  follows,  ffelpo  most  be 
Jiq)po,   See  N.  C.  yoL  iy.  p.  a  16.    See  Appendix  C. 
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cation.  But  a  crowd  of  hindrances  were  put  in  the  way  of  chap.  n. 
his  voyage.    Notwithstanding  the  safe-conduct  given  to  Action  of 
the  Bishop's  men,  a  number  of  wrongs  were  done  to  them  bohs.      ^ 
by  Ivo  Taillebois,  whose  conduct  may  be  thought  to 
bear  out  his  character  as  drawn  in  the  legendary  history 
of  Crowland.  The  great  grievance  was  that  in  defiance— 
so  men  thought  at  Durham — of  Lanfranc's  judgement 
that  Bishop  William  was  not  bound  to  plead  in  the 
matter  of  the  beasts  taken  from  the  Bishop  of  Coutances, 
two  of  his  knights  were  forced  to  plead  on  that  charge.^ 
Meanwhile  the  day  came  which  had  been  appointed  for  Noyember 
the  Bishop's  voyage.    He  had  been  waiting  at  Wilton,  ^^' 
under  the  care  of  a  certain  Robert  of  Conteville,  who  had 
been  assigned,  at  his  own  request,  to  keep  him  from  all 
harm.'    The  castle  had  been  duly  given  up;  all  seemed  The 
ready  for  his  crossing.  Bishop  William  asked  the  Sheriff  y^'^' 
Gilbert  and  his  guardian  Robert  for  ships,  to  cross  in^^y®**' 
tiie  company  of  Robert  of  Mowbray.'     Under  orders 
from  the  Eing,^  they  kept  him  for  five  days  longer,  November 
when  Robert  of  Conteville  took  him  to  Southampton.  ^  ' 
The  wind  was  favourable,  and  the  Bishop  craved  for 
leave  to  set  sail  at  once.    The  King's  officers  forbade 
him  to  sail  that  day;  the  next  day,  when  the  wind  had 
become  contrary,  they,  seemingly  in  mockery,  gave  him 

^  Mon.  Ang.  u.b.  "  Acoepit  Ivo  Taallesbosci  daot  milites  epuoopi,  et  coegit 
eoi  pUuntare  de  animiilibiui  ConsUntieiuis  epboopi  dequibna  judioatum  fuerat 
ante  regem  Danebnensi  epiBCopo  non  debere  respondere.*'  It  is  of  course 
potnible  that  there  might  be  some  ground  for  impleading  the  knights,  though 
not  for  impleading  the  Bishop. 

*  He  had  before  asked ;  "  dam  in  Anglia  fuero,  habetote  mecam  unum 
bonum  hominem,  qui  et  bospitia  mihi  inveniat  et  ab  impedimento  me  de* 
fendat;*  The  "good  man"  assigned  is  ''Bobertus  de  Cornitisvilla.'*  One 
would  think  that  he  was  a  kinsman  of  the  husband  of  Herleva,  the  King's 
■tep-grand&ther. 

'  Boger  in  the  text ;  but  Robert  must  surely  be  meant. 

*  Mon.  Ang.  u.  s.  '*  Bli  responderunt  se  nullam  sibi  navem  libeiaturof, 
et  dixerunt  regem  sibi  pnecepisse  ut  bene  servarent  episcopum,  ne  de 
poteetate  regis  exiret  usque  quo  quid  de  eo  fieri  prseciperet,  illis  per  suas 
sigiUatas  literas  remandaret.*' 

I  2, 
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OBAP.  n.  leave  to  sail.    While  he  waited  for  a  favourable  wind, 

^^^^^^f^      a  new  charge  was  brought  against  him,  founded  on  the 

the  monk   alleged  doings  of  one  of  his  monks,  Geoffirey  by  name, 

^'    of  whom  we  shall  afterwards  hear  as  being  in  his  special 

confidence.    By  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  pronounced 

by  the  Court,  all  the  Bishop's  goods  had  become  the 

property  of  the  Crown.    It  was  therefore  deemed  an 

invasion  of  the  King's  rights  when,  after  the  Bishop  had 

gone  to  the  Eang's  court,  (Geoffrey  took  a  large  number 

of  beasts  from  the  Bishop's  demesne.    He  had  also  taken 

away  part  of  the  garrison  of  the  castle,  who  had  killed 

New         a  man  of  the  Bang's.    On  this  charge  Bishop  William 

sommons  ,  . 

against  the  was  Summoned  to  appear  in  the  King's  court  at   the 

"  ^'      Christmas  Gem6t  to  be  held  in  London.     One  of  the 

bearers  of  the  summons  was  no  less  famous  a  man  than 

Bishop  Osmund  of  Salisbury,  a  man  of  a  local  reputa- 

His  argil-   tion  almost  saintly.^    Bishop  William  again  appeals  to 

Osmund,    the  old  agreement ;  he  protests  his  innocence  of  any  share  I 

in  the  acts  of  Oeoffrey,  though  he  adds  that  he  might 

lawfully  have  done  what  he  would  with  his  own  up  to 

the  moment  when  he  was  formally  disseized.^     These 

words  might  seem  to  imply  that  the  act  of  Geoffrey, 

though  done  after  the  Bishop  had  left  Durham,  was  done 

before  the  sentence  was  finally  pronounced.     But  he 

cannot  go  to  the  King  s  court;  he  has  nothing  left ;  he  has 

eaten  his  horses ;  that  is  seemingly  their  price.^    He  is 

^  Mon.  Ang.  u.s.  "Venerunt  ad  earn  Salesberiensis  episcopus  et  Robertut 
de  Insula  et  Rioardus  de  Cultura,  et  summonuerunt  eum  de  parte  regis,  Kal. 
Decembr.,  ut  in  nativitate  Domini  esset  Xx)ndoni8e  ad  curiam  regis,  et  faceret 
ei  rectitudinem  de  Gaufrido  monacho  suo,  qui,  postquam  episcopus  ad  curiam, 
venerat,  de  dominicatu  episcopi  quingenta  et  triginta  novem  animalia 
acceperat,  et  munitionem  castelli  abstulerat  de  quibusdam  suis  aliis  homi- 
nibus,  qui  imum  hominem  regis  occiderant.**  The  Gemdt  was  therefore  to 
be  at  We.  tminster,  not  in  its  regular  place  at  Gloucester. 

*  lb.  **  Quamvis  juste  faoere  potuissem,  potui  enim  de  meis  Uuoem  quid- 
quid  volui,  usquequo  de  mea  sede  me  dissaisivit." 

'  lb.  **  Ad  curiam  ejus  amplius  ire  non  possum,  ipse  enim  omnia  mea 
mibi  abstulit,  et  equos  meos  jam  venditos  manducavi** 
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still   repeatedly  forbidden  to  cross,   even   alone.^     In  chap.  ii. 
answer  to  an  earnest  message  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  go  to  Rome,  the  King  sent  Walkelin  Bishop  of  Win-  The  Biahop 
Chester  with  two  companions,  one  of  them  Hugh  of  Port,  ^J^' 
a  well-known  Domesday  name,  to  summon  him  to  send  Walkelin. 
Geoffrey  for  trial  to  Durham  and  to  appear  himself  in 
London  at  the  Christmas  Gem6t  to  answer  for  the  deeds 
of  his  men.^   In  defiance  of  all  prayers  and  protests,  the 
Eong's  officers  kept  the  Bishop  in  ward  night  and  day;  in 
his  sadness  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Counts  who  had  given 
him  the  safe-conduct,  praying  them  by  the  faith  of  their 
baptism  to  have  him  releTd  from  his  imprisonment  and 
allowed  to  cross  the  sea.^     They  answered  his  appeaL  interpori- 
At  their  urgent  prayer,  the  King  at  last  let  him  cross,  c^^ts. 
He  sailed  to  Normandy,  where  he  was  honourably  re- He  at  last 
ceived  by  Duke  Robert,  and — so  the  Durham  writer  N^lndy. 
believed — entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  whole  duchy.* 
Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  these  new  worldly  cares  that, 
though  we  often  hear  of  him  again,  we  do  not  hear  of 
him  as  a  suppliant  at  the  court  of  Bome. 

The  tale  of  Bishop  William  of  Durham  is  long,  perhaps  import- 

•  i!»«j.j.  •a*  •  i-i»j.»A       ance  of  the 

in  some  of  its  stages  it  is  wearisome;    but  it  is  toOgtoryof 
important  a  contribution  to  our  story  to  be  lefb  o^^^J^Jf™^^ 
or  cut  short.    It  sets  before  us  the  earliest  of  those  Calais, 
debates  in  the  King's  court  of  which  we  shaU  coma 

^  He  offers,  "  Solus,  si  liceat,  transfretabo.** 

'  Mon.  Angl.  u.  8.  *'  Bex  misit  ei  Wintoniensem  episoopum  et  Hugoneni 
de  Portu  et  Gaufridum  de  Traileio,  et  per  illos  sibi  mandavit  ut  Gaufridom 
monachnin  ad  placitandom  de  praedictis  forisfactis  Dunelmum  mitteret,  et 
ipse  Londoniam  iret,  ut  in  natiyitate  Domini  de  hominibus  suis  ibi  rectitu- 
dinem  regi  faceret." 

'  lb.  "EpiscopuB  tristis  misit  ad  comites  Alanum  et  Rogerum  et 
Odonem,  mandans  eis  impedimenta  sua,  et  conjuravit  eoe  per  earn  fidem 
qoam  in  baptismo  susceperant  et  quam  sibi  promiserant." 

*  lb.  "A  Boberto  fratre  regis  oomite  Normannorum  honorifice  tus- 
oeptos,  totius  Kormannise  curam  suacepit.*' 
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CHAP.  u.  across  other  memorable  examples  before  the  reign  of 
lUuBtra-     Rufus  is  over.     We  see  the  forms  and  the   spirit  of 
jumpni-     the  jurisprudence  of  England  in  the  days  immediately 
denoe.        following  the  Norman  Conquest,  a  jurisprudence  which, 
both  in  its  forms  and  its  spirit,  has  become  strongly 
technical,  but  which  still  has  not  yet  become  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  a  professional  class.    Bishops,  earls, 
sheriffi9,  are  still,  as  of  old,  learned  in  the  law,  and  are 
faUy  able  to  carry  on  a  legal  discussion  in  their  o^ 
persons.    And  we  see  that  a  legal  discussion  in  those 
days  could  be  carried  out  with  a  good  deal  of  freedom 
Legal        of  speech  on  all  sides.    As  to  the  matter  of  the  debate, 
the  Bishop,  all  that  WO  know  of  Bishop  William,  botii  afterwards 
and  at  this  time  from  other  sources,  can  leave  hardly 
any  doubt  that  he  was  simply  availing  himself  of  every 
legal  subtlety,  of  every  pretended  ecclesiastical  privilege, 
in  order  to  escape  a  real  trial  in  which  he  knew  that 
he  would  have  no  safe  ground  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 
Keaaonsfor  And,  if  it  be  asked  why  the  Bishop  of  Durham  should 
^^i^      have  been  picked  out  for  l^al  prosecution,  while  his 
^""'  accomplices  were  forgiven  and  were  actually  sitting  as 

his  judges,  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  As  we  read  the  tale  in  all  other  accounts, 
as  we  read  of  it  in  the  formal  charge  brought  by  Hugh 
of  Beaumont,  we  see  that  there  was  a  specicd  treachery 
in  Bishop  William's  rebellion  which  distinguished  his 
case  from  that  of  all  other  rebels.  Why  he  should  have 
joined  the  revolt  at  all,  how  he  could  expect  that  any 
change  could  make  him  greater  than  he  already  was,  is 
certainly  a  difficulty;  but  the  fact  seems  certain,  and, 
if  it  be  true,  it  quite  accounts  for  the  special  enmity 
with  which  he  was  now  pursued.  The  idea  of  the 
Bishop  which  the  story  conveys  to  us  is  that  of  a  subtle 
man,  full  of  resources,  well  able  to  counterfeit  innocence, 
and  to  employ  the  highest  ecclesiastical  claims  as  a 
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means  to  escape  punishment  for  a  civil  crime.    It  was  ohap.  n. 
from  the  mouth  of  William  of  Saint-Calais  that,  for  the'"'*  ^ 

'  appeal  to 

first  time  as  far  as  we  can  see,  men  who  were  EnfirlishRoineinade 

11.1  11  by  William 

by  birth  or  settlement  heard  the  doctrine  that  the  King  of  Saint- 
of  the  English  had  a  superior  on  earth,  that  the  decrees  ^^'•^•^ 
of  ihe  Witan  of  England  could  be  rightly  appealed 
from  to  a  foreign  power.  The  later  career  of  the 
Bishop  makes  him  a  strange  champion  of  any  such 
teaching.  The  largest  charity  will  not  allow  us  to  give 
him  credit  for  the  pure  single-mindedness  of  Anselm,  or 
even  for  the  conscious  self-devotion  of  Thomas.  We 
feel  throughout  that  he  is  simply  using  every  verbal 
technicality  in  order  to  avoid  any  discussion  of  the 
real  facts.  A  trial  and  conviction  would  hardly  have 
brought  with  them  any  harsher  punishment  than  the 
forfeiture  and  banishment  which  he  actually  underwent. 
But  it  made  a  fairer  show  in  men's  eyes  to  undergo 
forfeiture  and  banishment  in  the  character  of  a  per- 
secuted confessor  than  to  undergo  the  same  amount  of 
loss  in  the  character  of  a  convicted  traitor. 

The  part  played  by  Lanfrano  is  eminently  character- Behaviour 
istic.    Practically  he  maintains  the  royal  supremacy  on^^aic;* 
every  point;  but  he  makes  no  formal  declaration  which 
could  commit  him  to  anti-papal  theories.    As  for  William  of  theKing. 
Rufus,  one  is  really  inclined  for  a  long  while  to  admire 
his  patience  through  a  discussion  which  must  have  been 
both  wearisome  and  provoking,  rather  than  to  feel  any 
wonder  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  day,  he  begins  to 
break  out  into  somewhat  stronger  language.    But  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  story,  like  Henry  the  Second  but  unlike 
Henry  the  First,  he  stoops  from  his  own  thoroughly  good 
position.   He  shows  a  purpose  to  take  every  advantage 
however  mean,  and  to  crush  the  Bishop  in  any  way, 
fair  or  fouL    So  at  least  it  seems  in  our  story ;  but  one 
would  like  to  hear  the  other  side,  as  one  is  unwilling 
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CHAP.  n.  to  fancy  either  Bishop  Walkelin   or  Bishop  Osmund 

directly  lending  himself  to  sheer  palpable  wrong.     But, 

ThelesBer  after  all,  not  the  least  attractive  part  of  the   story  is 

AC  Lots 

the  glimpse  which  it  gives  us  of  the  lesser  actors,  some 
of  them  men  of  whom  we  know  from  other  sources  the 
mere  names  and  nothing  more.  We  feel  brought  nearer 
to  the  real  life  of  the  eleventh  century  every  time  that 
we  are  admitted  to  see  a  Domesday  name  becoming 
something  more  than  a  name,  to  see  Balph  Paganel,  Hugh 
of  Port,  and  Heppo  the  Baliaiarius  playing  their  parts 
in  an  actual  story.  The  short  sharp  speeches  put  into 
the  mouths  of  some  of  the  smaller  actors,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  King,  both  add  to 
the  liveliness  of  the  story  and  increase  our  faith  in 

Conduct  of  its  trustworthiness.    As  in  some  other  pictures  of  the 

^'    kind,  the  laity,  both  the  great  men  and  the  general 

body,  stand  out  on  the  whole  in  favourable  colours.    It 

not  favour  is  perfectly  plain,  from  Bishop  William's  own  words,^ 

Biiihop.  ^  ^^^  ^®  ^^^  ^^^)  ^^^  Anselm  and  Thomas,  the  mass 
of  the  people  on  his  side.  It  is  equally  plain  that 
the  majority  of  the  assembly,  though  they  certainly 
gave  him  a  fair  hearing,  were  neither  inclined  to  his 
cause  nor  convinced  by  his  arguments.  And  the  conduct 
of  the  Counts  Alan  and  Odo  and  their  companion 
Roger  of  Poitou  is  throughout  that  of  strictly  honour- 
able men,  anxious  to  carry  out  to  the  letter  every 
point  to  which  they  have  pledged  their  faith.  The  Red 
King,  having  merely  pledged  his  faith  as  a  king,  and 
not  in  that  more  fantastic  character  in  which  he  always 
held  his  plighted  word  as  sacred,  is  less  scrupulous 
on  this  head. 

The  affair  of  Bishop  William  brings  us  almost  to 
the  last  days  of  the  year  of  the  rebellion.    But^  much 

^  See  aboY^  p.  91,  where  he  U  afi:aid  of  the  <<  indoota.multitudo.** 
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earlier  in  ihe  year,  events  of  some  importance  had  been  chap.  n. 
happening  in  other  parts  of  the  island.     We  are  almost  No  re- 
tempted  to  take  for  granted  that  so  great  a  stir  inmoyement 
northern  England  as  that  which  accompanied  the  banish-  }^„^'" 
ment  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  must  have  been  accom- 
panied or  followed  by  some  action  on  the  part  of  King 
Malcolm  of  Scotland.     None  such  however  is  spoken 
of.    But  the  stirs  on  the  Western  border  had  been  taken  Move- 
advantage  of  by  the  enemies  of  England  on  that  side,  wales. 
We  have  seen  that  British  allies  played  a  part  on  the 
side  of  the  rebels  in  the  attack  on  Worcester.    Further 
north,  independent  Britons  deemed  that  the  time  was 
come  for  a  renewal  of  the  old  border  strife.     When  Earl 
Hugh  of  Chester  and  the  Marquess  Robert  of  Bhuddlan 
took  opposite  sides  in  a  civil  war,  it  was  indeed  an  inviting 
moment  for  any  of  the  neighbouring  Welsh  princes.   The 
time  seems  to  have  been  one  of  even  more  confusion  than 
usual  among  the  Britons.     The  year  after  the  death  of  state  of 
the  Conqueror  is  marked  in  their  annals  as  a  special  time 
of  civil  warfare,  in  which  allies  were  brought  by  sea 
from  Scotland  and  Ireland.    Rhys  the  son  of  Tewdwr,  Rhys 
of  whom  we  have  already  heard,^  was  driven  from  his  ^  fleet  from 
kingdom  by  the  sons  of  Bleddyn,  and  won  it  again  by  l^^®^*"<^ 
the  help  of  a  fleet  from  Ireland.^     Men  were  struck  by 
the  vast  rewards  in  money  and  captives  with  which  he 
repaid    his    naval    allies,    who    are    spoken   of  as    if 
some  of  them  were  still  heathens.^    These  movements 

*  See  N.  C.  voL  iv.  pp.  50a,  675. 

'  Ann.  Camb.  1087.  "Kesua  filias  Teudur  a  regno  BUoezpulflUB  est 
a  fiUis  Bledint,  scilicet  Madauc,  CadugaOi  et  Ririt.  Besus  vero  ex 
Hibonia  olassem  duxit  et  revertitur  in  Britanniam."  The  Brut  is  to 
the  same  effect. 

*  lb.  "Ingentem  oensnm  captiyorum  gentilibus  et  Sootis  filius  Tend  or 
tradidit."  The  Brut  for  "gentUes  et  Scoti"  has  "  Yscotteit  ar  Gtiydyl," 
marking  the  Gwyddyl  as  heathen  Ostmen.  This  is  the  roost  common  use 
of  the  word  in  the  British  writers ;  but  we  can  hardly  think  that  the  Soots 
here  spoken  of  are  Soots  in  the  elder  sense. 
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CHAP.  n.  are  not  recorded  by  any  English  or  Norman  writer, 
nor  do  the  Welsh  annals  record  the  event  with  which 
Norman  and  English  feeling  was  more  deeply  concerned. 
But  there  was  clearly  a  connexion  between  the  two. 
Grufiydd  the  son  of  Cynan  appears  in  the  British  annals 

Gru%dd'B  as  an  ally  of  the  restored  Rhys,^  and  we  now  find  a 
King  Gruffydd,  not  only  carrying  slaughter  by  land 
into  the  English  territory,  but  appearing  in  the  more 
unusual  character  of  the  head  of  a  seafaring  expedition. 
We  may  feel  pretty  sure  that  it  was  the  presence  of  the 
allies  from  Ireland*— both  native  Irish,  it  would  seem, 
and  Scandinavian  settlers — ^which  combined  with  the  dis-* 
turbed  state  of  England  to  lead  Qrufiydd  to  a  fright- 
ful inroad  on  the  lands  of  the  most  cruel  enemy  of  the 

He  attackn  Britons,  the  Marquess  Robert.  The  Welsh  King  and  his 
'  allies  marched  as  far  as  the  new  stronghold  of  Rhuddlan ; 
they  burned  much  and  slew  many  men,  and  carried  off 
many  prisoners,  doubtless  for  the  Irish  slav6*market.^ 
It  was  clearly  through  this  doubtless  far  more  profitable 
raid  on  the  English  territory  that  Rhys  and  Gruffydd 
found  the  means  of  rewarding  their  Irish  and  Scandi- 
navian allies. 

Robert  of  This  inroad  took  place  while  the  civil  war  in  England 
was  going  on,^  a  war  in  which  it  must  be  remembered 
that  other  British  warriors  had  borne  their  part.*  While 

*  In  Ann.  Camb.  1082,  Trahaem  (see  N.  C.  iv.  675),  with  others,  "a 
Reso  filio  Teudor  et  %  Grifino  filio  Conasd  ooddisus  est.**  This  Grufiydd 
must  be  distinguished  from  Gruffydd  son  of  Meredydd.  He  may  be  the 
**Grifin  puer*'  of  Domesday,  1806.  "Griffin  rex"  in  p.  369  is  surely 
Gmflydd  son  of  Llywelyn. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  669  B.  **  Grithfridus  rex  Guallorum  oum  exeroitu  suo  fines 
Anglis  invssii,  et  ciioa  Rodelentum  msgnam  strageni  hominum  et  incendia 
fedt,  ingentem  quoque  prsedam  cepit,  hominesque  in  captivitatem  duxlt." 

'  Orderio  (u.  s  )  specially  marks  Grufl^d*s  inyasion  as  happening  '*  cum 
supradiota  tempeetate  yehementer  AngUa  undique  ooncuteretur  et  mntuis 
vulneribus  inoabe  regni  quotidie  maotarentur." 

*  See  aboTe,  pp.  34,  47.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  exploits  of  the  grand* 
sons  of  Jestyn  ap  Gwrgan.    See  K.  C.  yd.  ▼.  p.  8aa,  and  Appendix  VD, 


Rhuddlan. 
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the  lands  of  Rhuddlan  were  wasted,  the  Marquess  Bobert  chap,  il 
was  busy  far  away  at  the  siege  of  Rochester.    This  would  His 
make  us  think  that,  like  Earl  Roger,  he  changed  sides  ^^^,^of 
early ,^  and  that  he  was  now  in  the  royal  camp,  helping  P^'^y* 
to  besiege  Odo  and  his  accomplices.    After  the  surrender  He  returns 
of  Rochester,  the  news  of  the  grievous  blow  which  had  waies. 
been  dealt  to  himself  and  his  lands  brought  Robert  back 
to  North  Wales,   wrathful  and  full  of  threats.^     The 
enemy  must  by  this  time  have  withdrawn  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rhuddlan;  for  we  now  hear  of  the 
Marquess  in  the  north-western  comer  of  the  land  which 
iie  had  brought  under  his  rule.     He  was  now  in  theThepenin- 
peninsula  which  ends  to  the  north  in  that  vast  headland  DwygMwy. 
which,  like  the  other  headland  which  ends  the  penin- 
sula of  Qower  to  the  west,  bears  the  name  of  the  Orm's 
Head.^    The    mountain  itself,  thick  set  with  remains 
which  were  most  likely  ancient  when  Suetonius  passed 
by  to  Mona,  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the  flat  ground 
at  its  foot  which  stretches  southward  towards  the  tidal 
mouth  of  the  Conwy.    But  that  flat  ground  is  broken 
by  several  isolated  hills,  once  doubtless,  like  the  Head 
itself,  islands.    Of  these  the  two  most  conspicuous,  two 
peaks  of  no  great  height  but  of  marked  steepness  and 
ru^edness,  rise  close  together,  one  almost  immediately 
above  the  Conwy  shore,  the  other  landwards  behind  it. 
They  are  in  fact  two  peaks  of  a  single  hill,  with  a  dip 
between  the  two,  as  on  the  Capitoline  hill  of  Rome. 

*  We  hare  seen  him  ftmong  the  rebels.    See  above,  p.  34.' 

*  Ord.  Vit.  n.  8.  **  BobortuB  Rodelenti  prinoeps  de  obsidione  Rofenai 
rediens,  et  tarn  atroces  damnosoaque  sibi  romoret  comperiens,  rehementer 
dolens  iDgemuit,  et  terribitibas  minis  iram  suam  evidenter  aperuit.*' 

*  lb.  670  B.  "Tertio  die  Julii  Griihfridus  rex  Gaalloram  com  tribus 
navibuB  sab  montem  qui  dicitur  HonnaheTa  littori  appulsus  est.**  It 
needs  a  moments  thoagbt  to  see  that  Hormdheva  is  Ormeikeafod,  the 
Orm'9  Head,  Here  tbe  name  bears  the  Scandinavian  form  given  to  it 
doubtless  by  Northern  rovers.  The  Worm*9  Head  in  Oowcr,  in  its  English 
form,  marks  the  presence  of  Low-Dutch  settlers,  whether  Flemish  or  Saxon. 
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CHAP.  n.  Here  was  the  old  British  stronghold  of  Dwyganwy, 
"Td^*^*  famous  in  early  times  as  the  royal  seat  of  Maelgwyn, 
ganwy.      him  who  is  apostrophized  in  the  lament  of  Qildas  by  the 
name  of  the  dragon — ^the  worm — of  the  island.^    That 
stronghold  had  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Mar- 
quess Robert,  and  had  been  by  him  strengthened  with 
all  the  newly  imported  skill  of  Normandy.    The  castle 
of  Dwyganwy  plays  a  part  in  every  Welsh  war  during 
the  next  two  centuries,  and  we  can  hardly  fancy  that 
much  of  Robert's  work  survives  in  the  remains  of  build- 
ings which  are  to  be  traced  on  both  peaks  and  in  the 
dip  between  them.     But  it  is  likely  that  at  all  times 
the  habitable  part  of  the  castle  lay  between  the  two 
peaks,  while  the  peaks  themselves  formed  merely  mili- 
Robert       tary  defences.     Here  then  Robert  was  keeping  his  head- 
ganwyf'     quarters  in  the  opening  days  of  July.     At  noon  on  one 
of  the  summer  days  the  Marquess  was  sleeping — between 
the  peaks,  we  may  fancy,  whether  in  any  building  or  in 
the   open  air.    He  was  roused  from  his  slumber  by 
ApproiMjh   stirring  tidings.     King  Gruffydd,  at  the  head  of  three 
fyddr*     ships,  had  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Conwy;  he  had 
1088  ^      brought  his  ships   to  anchor ;  his    pirate    crews  had 
landed  and  were  laying  waste  the  country.    The  tide 
ebbed ;  the  ships  stood  on  the  dry  land ;  the  followers 
of  Gruffydd  spread  themselves  far  and  wide  over  the 
flat  country,  and  carried  prisoners  and  cattle  to  their 
ships.^    The  Marquess  rose ;  he  climbed  the  height  im- 

*  Ord.  Yit.  670  B.  *'  Incolis  Britonibus  sevo  Marie  repuliis,  fines  buos 
dilatavit,  et  in  monte  Dagaunoth,  qui  man  contiguus  est,  fortissimum 
eastellum  condidit."  Orderio  has  clearly  got  hold  of  the  right  names 
and  the  right  incidents ;  but  he  has  misconceived  the  topography. 

Dwyganwy  passes  as  the  stronghold  of  that  Maglocunns  or  Maelgwyn, 
whom  Gildas  (£p.  33)  addresses  as  '*  insalaris  draco,  multonim  tyrannorum 
depuisor,  tarn  regno  quain  etiam  vita  '*  (cf.  Nennius,  c.  62,  and  Ann.  Camb. 
547,  the  year  of  liis  death).  See  Giraldus,  It.  Kamb.  ii.  10;  Descrip.  Kamb. 
I.  5  (where  he  calls  it  "nobile  eastellum  **),  yoL  y'u  pp.  136, 176. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  670  C.    "  Interim  mare  fluctus  suob  retraxit,  et  in  sioco  litoft 
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mediately  above  him,  a  height  which  looks  on  the  flat  chap.  n. 
land,  the  open  sea,  the  estuary  now  crowned  on  the 
other  side  by  Conwy  with  its  diadem  of  towers,  over  the 
inland  hills,  and  on  the  Orm*s  Head  itself  rising  in  the 
full  view  to  the  northward.  He  saw  beneath  him  a 
sight  which  might  have  stirred  a  more  sluggish  soul. 
As  King  Henry  had  looked  down  on  the  slaughter  of 
his  troops  at  Varaville,^  so  Robert,  from  his  fortified 
post  of  Dwyganwy,  saw  his  men  carried  off  in  bonds 
and  thrown  into  the  ships  along  with  the  sheep.^  HeEAgerness 
sent  forth  orders  for  a  general  gathering,  and  made  ready 
for  an  attack  on  the  plunderers  at  the  head  of  such  men 
as  were  with  him  at  the  moment.  They  were  few ;  they 
were  unarmed;  but  he  called  on  them  to  make  their 
way  down  the  steep  hillside  and  to  fall  on  the  plun- 
derers on  the  shore  before  the  returning  tide  enabled 
them  to  carry  off  their  booty .^  The  appeal  met  with 
no  hearty  answer ;  the  followers  of  the  valiant  Mar- 
quess pleaded  their  small  numbers  and  the  hard  task 

classis  piratarum  itetit.    Grithfridus  autem  cum  sais  per  mantima  discurrit, 
homineB  et  armenta  rapolty  et  ad  oaves  exsiocataa  festine  remeavit." 

*  See  N.  C.  voL  iii.  p.  1 76. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  Q.  8.  "Clamor  vulgi  Robertum  nieridie  donnitantem  ex* 
citayit,  eique  hoetilem  discunum  per  terram  suam  nuntiavit.  lUe  vero, 
ut  jaoebat^  impiger  surrexit,  et  mox  pnecones  ad  congi-egandum  agmen 
armatorum  per  totam  regionem  direxit.  Porro  ipse  oum  paucis  bellatoribuB 
imparatut  Gaallos  prosecutus  est,  et  de  yertice  roontU  Hormohevse,  qui 
nimu  arduuB  est,  captlvos  a  piratis  ligari,  et  in  naves  com  pecoribas 
predpitari  specolatus  est.*' 

Ordeiic  must  surely  have  confounded  the  Orm*8  Head  itself  with  the 
lower  hiU  of  Dwyganwy.  It  is  there,  in  or  near  his  own  castle,  that 
we  must  conceive  Robert  Bleeping,  not  on  the  Orm*8  Head  itself,  or  on  any 
casual  point  of  the  flat  ground  between  the  two.  To  climb  the  higher 
of  the  two  peaks  of  Dwyganwy  would  be  perfectly  natural,  and  would 
give  him  a  wide  enough  view  over  the  whole  country.  But  to  conceive 
him  first  crossing  the  flat,  and  then  climbing  a  huge  mountain  for  no 
particular  object,  seems  quite  out  of  the  question. 

'  lb.  "  MarchisuB  audax,  ut  leo  nobilis,  vehementer  infremuit,  homines- 
que  paucoB  qui  secum  inermes  erant,  ut,  antequam  estus  maris  rediret, 
super  GualloB  in  sicco  litore  iiruerent,  admonuit" 
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CHAP.  n.  of  making  their  way  down  ike  steep  and  rocky  height.^ 
But  Robert  was  not  to  be  kept  back  ;  he  still  saw  what 
was  doing  through  the  whole  of  the  peninsular  low- 
lands. He  could  not  bear  to  let  the  favourable  moment 
pass  by.  Without  his  cuirass,  attended  only  by  a  single 
knight,  Osbem  of  Org^res,  he  went  down  to  attack  the 

Death  of  enemy  on  the  shores  of  the  estuary.^  When  the  Britons 
saw  him  alone,  with  only  a  single  companion  and  no 
defence  but  his  shield,  they  gathered  round  him  to  over- 
whelm him  with  darts  and  arrows,  none  daring  to  attack 
him  with  the  sword.*  He  still  stood,  wounded,  with 
his  shield  bristling  with  missiles,  but  still  defying  his 
enemies.  At  last  his  wounds  bore  him  down.  The 
weight  of  the  encumbered  shield  was  too  much  for 
him;  he  sank  on  his  knees ^  and  commended  his  soul 
to  God  and  His  Mother.  Then  the  enemy  rushed  on 
him  with  one  accord ;  they  smote  off  his  head  in  sight 
of  his  followers,  and  fixed  it  as  a  trophy  on  the  mast 
of  one  of  the  ships.^  Men  saw  all  this  from  the  hill- 
top with  grief  and  rage ;  but  they  could  give  no  help. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  670  C.  **  Pnetenduni  suonim  pauoitatem,  et  per  tirdoi  moDtis 
pnecipitium  deteendendi  diffioulUtem.** 

*  lb.  "  NimiB  doluit,  impatiensque  mom  per  difficilem  deeoeiiBiim  sine 
lorioa  cum  ano  milite  nomine  Otbemo  de  Oigeriit,  ad  hoctes  deecendit.** 
I  cannot  identify  this  Otbem,  unless  he  be  "  Oibemua  filius  Tezonis,"  who 
in  Domesday  (267  b,  26S  b)  holds  a  good  deal  of  land  in  Cheshire  under 
Earl  Hugh,  but  none  seemingly  under  Robert  himself.  For  Orgtees  see 
Stapleton,  ii.  Ixxxv. 

'  lb.  670  D.  **  Quem  cum  Tiderent  solo  dypeo  proteotum  et  uno  tantum 
milite  stipatum,  omnes  pariter  in  ilium  missilia  destinant,  et  scutum  ejus 
jaculis  intolerabiliter  onerant,  et  egregium  militem  letaliter  Tulnerant. 
Nullus  tamen,  quamdiu  stetit  et  parmam  tenuit,  ad  eum  oomminus  aco^ 
dere,  vel  eimi  ense  impetere  ausus  fuit."  Cf.  the  account  of  the  death 
of  Siccius  in  Dion.  HaL  xi.  a6.  He  has  an  {nramnffr^t  to  play  the  part  of 
Osbem  of  Oig^res. 

*  lb.  "Bellioosus  heros  spiculis  confossus  genua  flexit,  et  scutum 
missilibus  nimis  onustum  yiribus  effoetus  dimisit." 

'lb.  "In  conspectu  suorum  caput  ejus  absdndunt  ac  super  malum 
nayis  pro  signo  victoriae  snspendunt." 
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A  crowd  came  together  on  the  shore ;  but  it  was  too  chap.  ii. 
late;    the  lord  of  Rhuddlan  was  already  slain.     By 
this  time  the  invaders  were  able  to  put  to  sea,  and  the 
followers  of  Bobert  were  also  able  to  get  their  ships 
together  and  follow  them.     They  followed  in  wrath  and 
sorrow,  as  they  saw  the  head   of  their  chief  on  the 
mast.^     Oruffydd  must  have  felt  himself  the  weaker. 
He  ordered  the  head  to  be  taken  down  and  cast  into 
tiie  sea.     On  this  the  pursuers  gave  up  the  chase ;  they  His  burial 
took  up  the  body  of  the  slain  Marquess,  and,  amidst*'     ®**®'' 
much   grief  of  Normans  and  English,^  buried  him  in 
Saint  Werburh's  minster  at  Chester.^ 

We  are  well  pleased  to  have  preserved  to  us  this 
living  piece  of  personal  anecdotCi  which  reminds  us  for 
a  moment  of  the  deaths  of  Harold  and  of  Hereward. 
Its  preservation  we  doubtless  owe  to  the  connexion  of  Connexion 
Bobert  of  Bhuddlan  with  the  house  of  Saint  £ vrouL  ^^i^  3^^^^ 
Otherwise  we  might  have  known  no  more  of  the  con-^^~"^ 
queror  of  North  Wales  than  we  can  learn  from  the 
entries   in   Domesday   which   record   his   possessions.^ 
But  Bobert,  nephew  of  Hugh  of  Qrantmesnil,  had  en- 
riched  his  uncle's  foundation  with  estates  in  England, 
and  in  the  city  of  Chester  itself.^  He  was  therefore 

*■  Ord.  Vit.  670  D.  "  Classe  parata  piratai  per  mare  fogientee  pene* 
qoebantur  nimii  tristes,  dnm  caput  prinoipu  itii  soper  malum  pupi^B  intoe- 
bantur." 

'  lb.  671  A.  "Cum  nimlo  luctu  Anglorum  et  Normannorum.^'  This 
may  be  well  believed.  Normans  and  English  soon  forgot  their  own 
differences  in  warfare  with  the  Welsh. 

*  But  Orderic  has  forgotten  his  dates whenhe  says, "  Nuper  illud cosnobiiim 
Hugo  Gestrensis  consul  construxerat,  eique  Ricardus  Beccensis  monaohus 
abbas  pneerat."  We  shall  see  as  we  go  on  that  the  monks  were  not  planted 
at  Saint  Werburh's  till  109a  (see  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  31a,  491)'  I^  i"  ''^ow  that 
Orderic  speaks  of  the  *'  belluini  ccetus** — we  are  not  told  whether  they  were 
Norman,  English,  or  WeL-h — among  whom  Abbot  Richard  had  to  labour. 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  489. 

*  His  gifts  in  lands,  tithes,  and  villains,  in  Normandy  and  in  England, 
are  reckoned  up  by  Orderic,  669  C.  D.  Among  them  was  *'  in  civitate  Cestra 
ecdesiam  sancti  Petri  de  mercato  et  tres  hospites." 
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CHAP.  11.  not  allowed  to  sleep  for  ever  in  the  foreign  soil  of 
Chester.     He  had  a  brother  Arnold,  a  monk  of  Saint 
Evroul,  zealous  in  all  things  for  his  house,  who  had 
begged  endless  gifts  for  it  from  his  kinsfolk  in  £ng^ 
Hia  trans-  land,  Sicily,  and  elsewhere.    Some  years  after  Robert's 
^IT*^     death,  Arnold  came  to  England,  and,  by  the  leave  of 
Evroul.      Bishop  Robert  of  Chester  or  Coventry — Bishop  of  the 
Mercians  in  the  phrase  of  the  monk  who  was  bom  in 
his  diocese — ^translated  the  body  of  Robert  to  the  min- 
ster of  Saint  Evroul.    There  a  skilM  painter,  Reginald 
sumamed  Bartholomew  ~  most  likely  a  monk  who  had 
taken   the  apostolic  name  on    entering  religion — was 
employed  to  adorn  the  tomb  of  Robert  and  the  arch 
which   sheltered   it  with    all  the   devices  of  his  art.^ 
Orderic      And  the  English  monk  Vital — ^we  know  him  better  by 
epitaph,     his   English   and  worldly  name — was   set  to  compose 
the  epitaph  of  one  who  had  in  some  sort,  like  himself, 
passed  from  Mercia  to  Saint  Evroul.^     In  his  history 
Orderic  deemed  it  his  duty  to  brand  Robert's  dealings 
with  the  Welsh  as  breaches  of  the  natural  law  which 

Jwter   ^^^  "'*''  *^.°'*"*    ^^  '^.  "^"^  ^  ***  something  of 
the  same  feeling  peeps  out  in  the  words  of  the  epitaph 

itself,  which  prays  with  unusual  fervour  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  Robert's  sins.*  Yet  in  the  verses  which  record 
his  acts,  his  campaigns  against  the  Briton  appear  as 
worthy  exploits  alongside  of  his  zeal  for  holy  things 
and  his  special  love  for  the  house  of  Ouche.     It  is  not 

'  Ord.  Yit  671 B.    "  Rainaldiis  pictor,  oognomento  Bartolomaeus,  variia 
ooloribuB  arcum  tumalnmqae  depinxit." 

*  lb.    "  Vitalis  Angligena  satis  ab  Ernaldo  rogatus  epitaphium  elegiads 
▼enibus  boo  modo  edidit." 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  490. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  67a  A  ; 

"  Eripe  tartareis  Robertum,  Chriite,  camcenis  [camtaia]  ; 
Est  nimis  ipse  reus;  terge,  preoor,  fodnus  i " 
witb  four  more  lines  to  the  same  effect. 
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easy  to  track  out  all  these  exploits,  even  in  the  narra-  chap.  n. 
tive  of  Orderic  himself,  much  less  in  the  annals  of 
Robert's  British  enemies.  But  all  the  mightiest  names 
of  the  Cymry  are  set  forth  in  order,  as  having  felt  the 
might  of  the  daring  Marquess.  He  had  built  Rhuddlan 
and  had  guarded  it  against  the  fierce  people  of  the  land. 
He  had  ofttimes  crossed  beyond  Conwy  and  Snowdon 
in  arms.  He  had  put  King  Bleddyn  to  flight  and  had 
won  great  spoil  from  him.  He  had  carried  off  King  Howel 
as  a  prisoner  in  bonds.  He  had  taken  King  Gruffydd 
and  had  overthrown  Trahaem.  That  Howel,  his  former 
captive,  should  rejoice  at  his  fall  is  in  no  way  won- 
derful ;  but  the  epitaph  speaks  further  of  the  treachery 
of  a  certain  Owen,  of  which  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
prose  narrative.^  In  any  case  Robert  of  Rhuddlan 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  mightiest  enemies  of  the 
Northern  Cymry,  and  the  tale  of  his  end  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  in  this  reign  of  picturesque  incidents. 

The  rebellion  was  now  over,  and  the  new  King  was  End  of  the 
firm  upon  his  throne.    And  with  the  rebellion,  the  lastco^^^t. 
scene,  as  we  have  already  said,  of  the  Norman  Conquest 

»  Ord.  Vit.  671  C,  D. 

*'  Montem  Snaudunum  fluyiumqae  citum  Colyenam, 
Pluribus  armatifl  transiliit  vicibuB. 
PrsBoipaam  piilcro  Blideno  rege  fugato 
Pnedam  cum  pauoiB  cepit  in  insidiis. 
Duzit  oaptiyum  lorisque  ligavit  Hoellum 
Qui  tunc  Wallensi  rex  pneerat  manui. 
Cepit  GritliMdam  regem  vicitque  Trehellum ; 

Sic  micuit  crebria  militieB  titulia. 
Attamen  incaute  WallenBes  ausus  adire, 

Occidit  sestivi  prindpio  Julii. 
Prodidit  Owenius,  rex  est  gavisus  Horellufl ; 

Facta  vindicta  monte  sub  Hormaheya. 
Ense  caput  secuit  Grithfridut,  et  in  mare  jecit. 
Soma  quidem  reliquum  possidet  hunc  loculum/' 
The  exploits  of  Robert  fully  entitled  him  to  Orderic's  pet  Greek  word. 
**  GolTenuB  "  must  be  some  corrupt  fonn  of  Conwy, 

VOL.  L  K 
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CHAP.  II.  was  over  also.  Englishmen  and  Normans  had,  for  the 
last  time  tinder  those  names,  met  in  open  fight  on  Eng- 
lish soil.  Whether  of  the  two  had  won  the  victory? 
Such  a  question  might  admit  of  different  answers  when 
the  Norman  King  vanquished  the  Norman  nobility  at 

The  Con-    the  head  of  the  English  people.    In  one  sense  the  Con- 
quest con-  .  /»i»ii  'L  1 

finned  and  qucst  was  Confirmed ;  m  another  sense  it  was  undone, 
undone,      jj^j^  must  have  felt  that  the  Conquest  was  undone,  that 

How  £ur 

undone,  the  wergeld  of  those  who  fell  two-and-twenty  years 
back  was  indeed  paid,  when  the  second  Norman  host 
that  strove  to  land  on  the  beach  of  Pevensey,  instead  of 
marching  on  to  Hastings,  to  Senlac,  to  London,  and  to 
York,  was  beaten  back  from  the  English  coast  by  the 
arms  of  Englishmen.  They  must  have  felt  that  it  was 
undone,  when  the  castles  on  which  Englishmen  looked  as 
the  darkest  badges  of  bondage  were  stormed  by  an  English 
host,  gathered  together  at  the  same  bidding  which  had 
gathered  men  together  to  fight  at  Sherstone  and  at 
Stamfordbridge.  He  must  have  been  Nithing  indeed 
who  did  not  feel  that  the  wrongs  of  many  days  were 
paid  for,  when  the  arch-oppressor,  the  most  loathed  of 
all  his  race,  came  forth  with  downcast  looks  to  meet 
the  jeers  and  curses  of  the  nation  on  which  he  had 
trampled.  Days  like  the  day  of  Tunbridge,  the  day  of 
Pevensey,  and  the  day  of  Bochester,  are  among  the  days 
which  make  the  heart  of  a  nation  sweU  higher  for  their 
memory.  They  were  days  on  which  the  Englishman 
overcame  the  Norman,  days  which  ruled  that  he  who 
would  reign  over  England  must  reign  with  the  good 
Teudencies  will  of  the  English  people.  The  fusion  of  Normans  and 
*»  ^-  EngUsh  was  as  yet  far  from  being  brought  to  perfection ; 
indeed  nothing  could  show  more  clearly  than  those  days 
that  the  gap  between  the  two  nations  still  yawned  in 
all  its  fulness.  But  nothing  did  more  than  the  work  of 
those  days  at  once  to  fill  up  tiie  gap  and  to  rule  in  what 
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way  it  should  be  filled  up.  Those  days  showed  that  the  chap.  ii. 
land  was  still  an  English  land,  that  the  choice  of  its 
ruler  rested  in  the  last  resort  with  the  true  folk  of  the 
land.  Those  days  ruled  that  Normans  and  English 
should  become  one  people;  but  they  further  ruled,  if 
there  could  be  any  doubt  about  the  matter,  that  they 
were  to  become  one  people  by  the  Normans  becoming 
Englishmen,  not  by  the  English  becoming  Normans. 
It  is  significant  that,  in  recording  the  next  general  re- 
bellion, the  Chronicler  no  longer  marks  the  traitors  as 
"the  richest  Frenchmen  that  were  on  this  land;"  they 
are  simply  "the  head  men  here  on  land  who  took  rede 
together  against  the  Eang."  ^ 

But^  if  in  this  way  the  Conquest  was  undone,  if  it  was  How  hr 
ruled  that  England  was  still  to  be  England,  in  another 
way  the  Conquest  was  confirmed.     The  English  people 
showed  that  the  English  crown  was  still  theirs  to  be- 
stow; but  at   the  same  time  they  showed  that  they 
had  no  longer  a  thought  of  bestowing  it  out  of  the  house 
of  their  Conqueror.    When  the  English  people  came  to- The 
gether  at  the  bidding  of  the  Conqueror's  son,  when  they  ^^^^!^ 
willingly  plighted  their  faith  to  him  and  called  on  him,*^®P*^- 
as   King  of  the  English,  to  trust  himself  to  English 
loyalty,  they  formally  accepted  the  Conquest,  so  far 
as  it  took  the   form  of  a  change   of  dynasty.    Men 
pressed  to  fight  for  King  William  against  the  pretender 
Robert;   not  a  voice  was  raised  for  Eadgar  or  Wulf 
or  Olaf  of  Denmark.     The  stock   of  the  Bastard  of 
Falaise  was  received  as  the  cynecyn  of  England,  instead 
of  the  stock  of  Cerdic  and  Woden ;  for  there  must  have 

'  We  liave  seen  that.  In  describing  the  rebellion  of  1088,  the  words 
of  the  Chronicler  are,  "  ]>a  rioeste  Frencisce  men  >e  weron  innan  Jnsan 
lands  wolden  swican  heora  hlaforde  )>am  cynge/*  In  I  xoi  we  read  simply, 
**  >a  sona  (mnsfter  wurdon  >a  heafod  men  her  on  lande  witJertssden  togeanet 
^am  cynge.** 

K  7, 
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CHAP.  u.  been  few  indeed  who  remembered  that  William  the  Red, 

unlike  his  feither,  unlike  Harold,  unlike  Cnut,  did  come 

of  the  stock  of  Cerdic  and  Woden  by  the  spindle-side.* 

And,  in  admitting  the  change  of  dynasty,  all  was  admitted 

which  the  change  of  dynasty  immediately  implied.    Men 

who  accepted  the  son  could  not  ask  for  the  wiping  out 

of  the  acts  of  the  father.    They  could  not  ask  for  a  new 

confiscation  and  a  new  Domesday  the  other. way.    In 

accepting  the  son  of  the  Conqueror,  they  also  accepted 

Acceptance  the  settlement  of  the  Conqueror.    His  earls,  his  bishops, 

NormAn     his  knights,  his  grantees  of  land  from  Wight  to  Cheviot, 

?n  m!'^      were  accepted  as  lawful  owners  of  English  lands  and 

Engliah      offices.    But  the  very  acceptance  implied  that  they  could 

hold  English  lands  and  offices  only  in  the  character  of 

Englishmen,  and  that  that  character  they  must  now 

put  on. 

In  this  way  the  reign  of  William  Bufus  marks  a  stage 

in  the  developement  or  recovery  of  English  nationaUty 

and  freedom.     And  yet  at  the  time  the  days  of  Bufiis 

Rufut'       must  have  seemed  the  darkest  of  all  days.    No  reign 

his  pro-      ever  began  with  brighter  promises  than  the  real  reign 

"^^■^'        of  William  the  Red ;  for  we  can  hardly  count  his  reign 

as  really  beginning  till  the  rebellion  was  put  down.    No 

reign  ever  became  blacker.    No  king  was  ever  more 

distinctly  placed  on  his  throne  by  the  good  will  of  his 

people.    No  other  king  was  ever  hated  as  William  Rufus 

lived  to  be  hated.    No  other  king  more  utterly  and 

shamefully  broke  the  promises  of  good  government  by 

EogliBh-     which  he  had  gained  his  crown.   And  yet  we  may  doubt 

oppreised  whether  William  Rufus  can  be  fstirly  set  down  as  an 

^  *"**  '     oppressor  of  Englishmen,  in  the  sense  which  those  words 

would  bear  in  the  mouths  of  a  certain  school  of  writers. 

His  reign  is  rather  a  reign  of  general  wrong-doing,  a 

reign  of  oppression  which  regarded  no  distinctions  of 

^  See  N.  C,  ToL  IL  p.  308. 
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race,  rank,  or  order,  a  time  when  the  mercenary  soldier,  chap.  ii. 
of  whatever  race,  did  what  he  thought  good,  and  when 
all  other  men  had  to  put  up  with  what  he  thought  good. 
In  such  a  state  of  things  the  burthen  of  oppression  would  but  the 
undoubtedly  fall  by  far  the  most  heavily  upon  the  native  ^p^^on 
English ;  they  would  be  the  class  most  open  to  suffering  ^°*^^^ 
and  least  able  to  obtain  redress.     The  broken  promises 
of  the  King  had  been  specially  made  to  them,  and  they 
woidd  feel  specially  aggrieved  and  disheartened  at  his 
breach  of  them.   Still  the  good  government  which  Rufus 
promised,  but  which  he  did  not  give,  was  a  good  govern- 
ment which  would  have  profited  all  the  King's  men,  French 
and  English,  and  the  lack  of  it  pressed,  in  its  measure,  on 
all  the  King's  men,  French  and  English.  There  is  at  least 
nothing  to  show  that,  during  the  reign  of  Bufus,  English- 
men, as  Englishmen,  were  formaUy  and  purposely  picked 
out  as  victims.  We  must  further  remember  that  no  legal 
barrier  parted  the  two  races,  and  that  the  legal  innova- 
tions of  the  reign  of  Rufus,  as  mainly  affecting  the  King's 
military  tenants,  bore  most  hardly  on  a  class  which  was 
more  largely  Norman  than  English.   On  the  other  hand,  Rufus 
it  is  certain  that  native  Englishmen  did  sometimes,  if  ^ligh. 
rarely,  rise  to  high  places,  both  ecclesiastical  and  tem- 
poral, in  the  days  of  Rufus.    Of  the  many  stories  current 
about  this  king,  not  above  one  or  two  throw  any  light 
on  his  relations  to  the  native  English  class  of  his  subjects. 
The  one  saying  of  his  that  bears  on  the  subject  savours 
of  good-humoured  banter  rather  than  of  dislike  or  even 
contempt.^    On  the  whole,  dark  as  is  the  picture  given 
us  of  the  reign  of  Rufus,  we  cannot  look  on  it  as  having 

'  I  refer  to  the  passage  which  I  have  already  quoted  in  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p. 
850,  where  William  Rufus,  just  before  his  death  (Ord.  Vit.  782  B),  mocks 
at  the  English  regard  for  omens;  **Num  proseqiii  me  ritum  autumat 
Anglorum,  qui  pro  stemutatione  et  somnio  vetularum  dimittunt  iter  suum 
feu  negotium  ?  '* 
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CHAP.  II.  at  all  turned  back  or  checked  the  course  of  national 
The  merce-  advance.  When  mercenary  soldiers  have  the  upper  hand, 
^*       they  are  sure  to  be  chosen  rather  from  strangers  of  any 
race  than  from  natives  of  the  land  of  any  race,    lliere 
is  indeed  no  reason  to  think  that  either  ^  native  Eng- 
lishman or  a  man  of  Norman  descent  bom  in  England 
would,  if  he  were  strong,  brave,  and  faithful,  be  shut 
out  from  the  Red  EJng's  military  family.    The  eye  of 
Rufus  must  have  been  keen  enough  to  mark  many  an 
act  of  good  service  done  on  the  shore  of  Pevensey  or 
beneath  the  stronghold  of  Rochester.    But  all  experience 
shows  that  the  tendency  of  such  military  families  is  to 
recruit  themselves  anywhere  rather  than  among  the  sons 
of  the  soil.     And  nothing  draws  the  sons  of  the  soil 
more  closely  together  than  the  presence  of  strangers  on 
Their        the  soil.     In  their  presence  they  learn  to  forget  any 
helps  the    mutual  grievances  against  one  another.    In  after  times 
fusion  of     Normans  and  English  drew  together  against  Brabancons 

races.  ®  003 

and  Poitevins.  We  may  feel  sure  that  they  did  so  from 
the  beginning,  and  that  the  reign  of  Rufus  really  had  its 
share  in  making  ready  the  way  for  the  fusion  of  the  two 
races,  by  making  both  races  feel  themselves  fellow- 
sufferers  in  a  time  of  common  wrong-doing. 

The  rebellion  and  its  suppression,  the  affairs  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  striking  episode  by  the  Orm*s 
Head,  fill  up  the  first  stirring  year  of  the  Red  King. 
But  the  year  of  the  rebellion  is  also  marked  by  one  or  two 
ecclesiastical  events,  which  throw  some  light  on  the  state 
of  things  in  the  early  days  of  Rufus,  while  he  still  had 
Sale  of  ec-  Lanfranc  to  his  guide.  The  great  ecclesiastical  crimes 
ofacei.  of  the  Red  King  in  his  after  days  were  the  bestowal 
of  bishoprics  and  abbeys  for  money,  and  the  practice 
of  keeping  them  vacant  for  his  own  profit.  Of  these 
two  abuses,  the  former  seems  to  have  been  the  earlier 
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in  date.    The  keeping  prelacies  vacant  was  one  of  the  cbap.  n. 
devices    of   Randolf  Flambard,  and   it   could   hardly  Prolonging 

of  VAOUl* 

have   been  brought  into   play    during   the   very  first  dee. 
year  of  Rufus.     The  influence  of  Lan&anc  too  would  be 
powerful  to  hinder  so  public  an  act  as  the  keeping 
vacant    of  a   bishopric   or    abbey;   it  would    be   less 
powerful  to  hinder  a  private  transaction  on  the  King's 
part  which  might  be  done  without  the  Primate's  know- 
ledge.   Add  to  this,  that,  while  the  filling  a  church  or 
keeping  it  vacant  was  a  matter  of  fact  about  which 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  the  question  whether  the  Eang 
had  or  had  not  received  a  bribe  was  a  matter  of  surmise 
and  suspicion,  even  when  the  surmise  and  suspicion  hap- 
pened to  be  just.    It  is  then  not  wonderful  that  we  find 
Rufiis  charged  ¥nth  corrupt  dealings  of  this  last  kind 
at  a  very  early  stage  of  his  reign.     We  have  seenCMeof 
tiiat  Thurstan,  the  fierce  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  was,ofGl»8ton- 
by  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Rufus,  restored  to  the  office  ^'^^ 
which  he  had  so  unworthily  filled,  and  from  which  the 
Conqueror  had  so  worthily  put  him  aside.     And  we 
have  seen  that  it  was  at  least  the  general  belief  that 
his  restoration  was  brought  about  by  a  lavish  gift  to 
the  King's  hoard.^      But  three  prel^ies,  two  bishoprics 
and  a  great  abbey,  which   either  were  vacant  at  the 
moment  of  the  Conqueror's  death  or  which  fell  vacant 
very  soon  after,  were  filled  without  any  unreasonable 
delay.     Stigand,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  died  about  theGeoflfrey 
time  of  the  Conqeror's  death,  whether  before  or  after,  chich^Jer; 
and  his  see  was  filled  by  his  successor  before  the  end 
of  the  year.*     Geoffrey's  own  tenure  was  short;    hediesSep- 
died  in  the  year  of  the  rebellion,  and,  as  his  see  did  1088. 

*  See  N.  C.  voL  ir.  p.  393. 

'  Stigand  appears  in  the  list  of  deaths  which  accompanied  that  of 
William  in  the  Chronicle,  where  one  would  think  that  the  persons  spoken 
of  died  after  him;  but  in  the  less  rhetorical  account  of  the  same  year 
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oHAF.  n.  then  remain  vacant  three  years,  we  may  set  that  down 

Death  of    as  the  beginning  of  the  evil  practice.^    About  the  same 

of  Saint      ^^^  ^^^  Scotland  Abbot  of  Saint  Augustine's,  and  the 

^^•-       English  iElfsige,  who  still  kept  the  abbey  of  Bath.     Not 

aiid  .^f-    long  after  died  iElfsige's  diocesan,  the  Lotharingian  Oisa, 

Bath.         who  had  striven  so  hard  to  bring  in  the  Lotharingian 

Death  of    discipline  among  his  canons  of  Wells.^   The  bishopric  of 

Gisa.         the  Sumorssetan  was  thus  among  the  first  sees  which  fell 

to  the  disposal  of  William  the  Red,  and  his  disposal  of  it 

led  to  one  of  the  most  marked  changes  in  its  history. 

Thebiahop-The  bishopric  was  given  to  John,  called  de  Fillula^  a 

Somereet    physidan  of  Tours,  one  of  tiie  men  of  eminence  whom 

gnmWto  ^Q  discerning  patronage  of  William    the  Great   had 

Tours.        brought  from  lands  alike  beyond  his  island  realm  and 

beyond  his    continental    duchy.      John  was  a  trusty 

counsellor  of  the  Red  King,  employed  by  him  in  many 

affairs,  and  withal  a  zealous  encourager  of  learning.^ 

But  he  had  little  regard  to  the  traditions  and  feelings 

of  Englishmen,  least  of  all  to  those  of  the  canons  of 

HeremoveB  Wells.     Like  Hermann,  Remigius,  and  other  bishops 

the  Dco  to 

Bath.  of  his  time,  he  carried  out  the  policy  of  transferring 
episcopal  sees  to  the  chief  towns  of  their  dioceses.  But 
the  way  in  which  he  carried  out  his  scheme,  if  not 

in  Florence  they  seem  to  have  died  beforo  him.  The  Life  of  Lanfranc 
at  the  end  of  the  ChronicleB  reoorda  the  consecrations  and  benediction 
of  aU  the  three  preUtee  with  whom  we  are  concerned,  Greoffrey,  Guy, 
and  John,  in  1088 ;  "  Cantuaris,  in  sede  metropoli,  examinavit  atque 
sacravit.**     Cf.  Gervase,  X  Scriptt.  1654. 

'  See  Stephens*  Memorials  of  Chichester,  p.  47. 

'  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  459. 

'  Will.  Mahns.  Gest.  Pont.  195  draws  a  canons  picture  of  him ;  **  Erat 
medicua  probatissimus,  non  scientia  sed  usu,  ut  fama,  nescio  an  vera, 
dispersit.  Litteratorum  oontubemio  gaudens,  ut  eorum  societate  aliquid 
sibi  laudis  ascisoeret;  salsioris  tamen  in  obloqnentes  dicadtatis  quam 
gradus  ejus  interesse  deberet."  He  had  just  before  described  him  as 
''natione  Turonicus,  professione  medicus,  qui  non  minimum  qusestum 
illo  conflaverat  artifido."  The  local  writer  in  the  Historiola  (ai)  calls  him 
**  vir  prudens  et  providus.** 
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exactly  like  the  violent  inroad  of  Robert  of  limesey  chap.  n. 
on  the  church  of  Coventry/  was  at  least  like  the  first 
designs  of  Hermann  on  the  church  of  Malmesbury, 
which  had  been  thwarted  by  the  interposition  of  Earl 
Harold.*  The  change  was  made  in  a  perfectly  orderly 
manner,  but  by  the  secular  power  only.  The  abbey  of 
Bath  was  now  vacant  by  the  death  of  its  abbot  .^llfsige. 
Bishop  John  procured  that  the  vacant  post  should  be 
granted  to  himself  and  his  successors  for  the  increase  of 
the  bishopric  of  Somerset.  This  was  done  by  a  royal 
grant  made  at  Winchester  soon  after  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion,  and  confirmed  somewhat  later  in  a 
meeting  of  the  Witan  at  Dover.^  John  then  transferred 
his  bishopsettle  firom  its  older  seat  at  Wells  to  tlie  church 
which  had  now  become  his.  He  next  procured  a  grant  Grant  of 
of  the  temporal  lordship  of  the  "old  borough,"  which njio^J^ 
was  perhaps  of  less  value  after  its  late  burning  by^P* 
Bobert  of  Mowbray.*  Thus,  in  the  language  of  the  time, 
Andrew  had  to  yield  to  Simon,  the  younger  brother  to 
the  elder.^  That  is,  the  church  of  Saint  Peter  at  Bath, 
with  its  Benedictine  monks,  displaced  the  church  of 
Saint  Andrew  at  Wells,  with  its  secular  canons  freshly 
instructed  in  the  rule  of  Chrodegang,  as  tlie  head  church 
of  tlie  bishopric  of  Somerset.  The  line  of  the  indepen- 
dent abbots  of  Bath  came  to  an  end;  their  office  was 
merged  in  the  bishopric,  by  the  new  style  of  Bishop 
of  Bath.  Thus  the  old  Roman  city  in  a  comer  of  the 
land  of  the  Sumorssetan,  which  has  never  claimed  the 
temporal  headship  of  that  land,  became  for  a  while 
the  seat  of  its  chief  pastor. 

*  Se6  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  417.  'See  N.  C.  voL  ii.  p.  411. 

*  See  Appendix  F.  *  See  above,  p.  41. 

*  WilL  MalniB.  Gest.  Pont.  196.  **  Ceasit  Andreas  Simoni,  frater  fratri, 
minor  majori."  Tet  before  the  west  front  of  the  church  of  Wells  there  can 
be  no  doubt  who  was  there  looked  on  as  the  very  chiefest  apostle. 
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CHAP.  n.        That  so  great  an  ecclesiastical    change  shonld  be 
The  change  ^JyTQ^ght  by  the  authority  of  the  King  and  his  Witan — 
whoUyby  perhaps  in  the  first  instance  by  the  King's  authority 
authority.  Only — shows  clearly  how  strong  an  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy the  new  king  had  inherited  from  his  father 
and  his  father's  English  predecessors.     By  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Great  Council  of  the  realm,  but  without  any 
licence  from  Pope  or  synod,  an  ancient  ecclesiastical 
office  was  abolished,  the  constitution  of  one  church  was 
altered,  and  another  was  degraded  from  its  rank  as  an 
episcopal  see.    The  change  was  made,  so  says  the  Red 
King  s  charter,  for  the  good  of  the  Red  King  s  soul, 
and  for  the  profit  of  his  kingdom  and  people.     It  is 
more  certain  that  it  was  eminently  distasteful  to  botii 
the  ecclesiastical  bodies  which  were  immediately  con- 
Power  of    cemed.     The  treatment  which  they  met  with  illustrates 
°^*     the  absolute  power  which  the  bishops  of  the  eleventh 
century  exercised  over  their  monks  and  canons,  but 
which  so  largely  passed  away  from  them  in  the  course 
Dislike  to   of  the  twelfth.    To  the  canons  of  Wells  Bishop  John 
on\he"p£t 'w^fl^  as  stem  a  master  or  conqueror  as  Bishop  Robert 
^nons  of   ^*®  ^  ^^®  monks  of  Coventry.     They  were  deprived 
WellB        of  their  revenues,   deprived  of  the  common  buildings 
which  had  been  built  for  them  by  Gisa,  and  left  to  live 
how  they  might  in  the  little  town  which  had  sprung 
and  the      up  at  the  bishop's  gate.^    To  the  English  monks  of  Offa's 
Bath.        house  at  Bath  the  new  bishop  was  hardly  gentler;  he 
deemed  them  dolts  and  barbarians,  and  cut  short  their  re- 
venues and  allowances.  It  was  not  till  he  was  surrounded 
by  a  more  enlightened  company  of  monks  of  his  own 
choosing  that  he  began  to  restore  something  for  the  relief 
Buildings   of  their  poor  estate.*     But  in  his  architectural  works 
of  Tours,    he  was  magnificent    His  long  reign  of  thirty-four  years 

1088-1 I aa. 

'  See  Appendix  F.  *  See  Appendix  F. 
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allowed  him,  not  only  to  begin,  but  seemingly  to  finish,  chap.  n. 
the  great  church  of  Saint  Peter  of  Bath,  of  which  a  few 
traces  only  remain,  and  the  nave  only  of  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  present  building.^    And  though,  since  the  The  church 
days  of  uElfsige,  there  has  never  been  an  Abbot  of  Bath  called 
distinct  from  the  Bishop,  yet  abbey ^  and  not  minster  or  "^^* 
cathedral,  is  the  name  by  which  the  church  of  Bath  is 
always  known  to  this  day.* 

The  disturbances  at  Saint  Augustine's  which  followed  Disturb- 

ftUOOB  OU 

the  death  of  Abbot  Scotland,  and  the  chief  features  oftheap- 
which  have  been  described  elsewhere,  must  have  taken  ^q^^* 
place  earlier  in  the  year.     For  the  appointment  or  in-  ^^»^^  Au- 
trusion  of  Guy  took  place  while  Odo  was  still  acting  as 
Earl  of  Kent.'     But  the  great  outbreak,  in  which  the 
citizens  of  Canterbury  took  part  with  the  monks  against 
the  Abbot,  did  not  happen  till  after  the  death  of  Lan- 
franc.     Then  monks  and  citizens  alike  made  an  armed 
attack  on  Guy,  and  hard  fighting,  accompanied  by  many 
wounds  and  some  deaths,  was  waged  between  them  and 
the  Abbot's  military  following.*     The  Abbot  himself  Flight  of 
escaped   only  by  fleeing  to  the  rival  house  of  Christ 
Church.     Then  came  two  Bishops,  Walkelin  of  Win- 

*  Will.  Malmi.  195.  "  Sepultus  est  in  eoclesia  sanoti  Petri,  quam  a 
fundamentiH  erexerat,  magno  et  elaborato  parietum  ambitu.*' 

'  The  like  uaage  is  still  more  remarkable  at  Durham  and  Carlisle, 
churches  which  never  had  an  abbot  distiuct  from  the  bishop.  At  Carlisle 
ihe  **  abbey  "  seems  to  mean  the  monastic  precinct  rather  than  the  ohuroh 
itself. 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  409.  The  story  is  told  in  the  Winchester  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Chronicles. 

*  Chron.  Wint.  App.  1089.  '*  Post  ejus  [Lanfranci]  obitimi,  monaohi  sancti 
Augustini,  prsefato  abbati  suo  Widoni  palam  resistentes,  cives  Cantuari» 
eontra  eum  ooncitaverunt,  qui  ilium  armata  manu  in  sua  domo  interimere 
temptaverunt.  Cujus  familia  cum  resisteret,  pluribus  utrimque  yulneratis 
et  quibusdam  interfectis,  vix  abbas  inter  manus  iUorum  ilhesus  evasit^ 
et  ad  matrem  ecolesiam,  quserendo  auxilium,  Cantuariam,  fugit,"  This 
last  odd  expression  must  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  Saint  Augustine's  stood 
outside  the  walls. 
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CHAP.  n.  Chester  and  Qtindulf  of  Bochester,  accompanied  b j  some 

lay  nobles,  with  the  King's  orders  to  punish  the  of- 

Punish-     fenders.     The  monks  were  scourged;  but,  by  the  inter- 

rebelKous    cession  of  the  Prior  and  monks  of  Christ  Church,  the 

monks.      discipline  was  inflicted  privately  with  no  lay  eyes  to 

behold.^     They  were  then  scattered  through  diflTerent 

monasteries,  and  twenty-four  monks  of  Christ  Church, 

with  their  sub-prior  Anthony  as  Prior,  were  sent  to 

Punish-      colonize  the  empty  cloister  of  Saint  Augustine's.*    The 

dSxeM.   *  doom  of  the  citizens  was  harder ;  those  who  were  found 

guilty  of  a  share  in  the  attack  on  the  Abbot  lost  their 

eyes.^     The  justice  of  the  Red  King,  stem  as  it  was, 

thus  drew  the  distinction  for  which  Thomas  of  London 

strove  in  after  days.    The  lives  and  limbs  of  monastic 

offenders  were  sacred, 

§  8.  The  Character  of  William  Rufas. 

Death  of        The  one  great  event  recorded  in  the  year  after  the 
May  2C   ^^^1^^^  ^^  *'^®  death  of  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  an 


1089. 


^  Chron.  Whit.  App.  *'  CJoram  popnlo  subire  disoiplmam,  quia  palam 
peocayenmt,  ii  qui  advenerant,  decreverunt ;  sed  prior  et  monaohi  eoclesiaB 
Christi,  pietate  moti,  restiterunt ;  no,  si  palam  punirentur,  in&mes  dein- 
ceps  fierent,  ncque  eorom  vita  ao  servitus  contemneretor.  Igitar  con- 
oessiim  est  ut  in  eoclesiA  fieret,  ubi  non  populus,  wd  soli  ad  hoc  electi 
admitterentur.** 

Thierry,  who  of  coarse  colours  the  whole  story  after  his  fashion,  becoDfies 
(ii.  140)  not  a  little  amusing  at  this  point.  The  flogging  was  done  by 
two  monks  of  Christ  Church,  **  Wido  et  Normannus.'*  If  one  stopped  to 
think  of  matters  of  nationality  at  such  a  moment,  we  might  admire  the 
impartiality  of  the  Norman  bishops  in  entrusting  the  painful  duty  to  a 
monk  of  each  nation,  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  a  mixed  jury.  For 
no  one  can  doubt  that  Normaonns,  Northman^  was  as  good  an  Englishman 
as  Northman  the  son  of  Earl  Leofwine  and  other  English  bearers  of  that 
name.  Thierry,  on  the  other  hand,  tells  us  that  the  whipping  was  done 
by  **  deux  religieux  Strangers,  appel^  Guy  et  Le  Normand.**  He  seemingly 
mistook  the  Christian  name  "Normannus"  for  the  modem  surname  **Le- 
normand,*'  and  he  forgot  that  this  last  could  be  borne  only  by  one  whose  fore* 
fathers  had  moved  from  Normandy  to  some  other  French-speaking  land. 

*  Chron.  Wint.  App.  »  lb.    See  N.  0.  vol.  iv.  p.  410. 
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event  at  once  important  in  itself,  and  still  more  im-  chap.  n. 
portant  in  the  effect  which  it  had  on  the  character  of  ^**®™^* 
William  Rufus,  and  in  its  consequent  effect  on  the  general 
march  of  events.  The  removal  of  a  man  who  had  played 
so  great  a  part  in  all  affairs  since  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Conquest,  who  had  been  for  so  many  years,  both 
before  and  after  the  Conquest,  the  right  hand  man  of 
the  Conqueror,  was  in  itself  no  small  change.  For 
good  or  for  evil,  the  Lombard  Primate  had  left  his 
mark  for  ever  on  the  Church  and  realm  of  England. 
One  of  the  abetters  of  the  Conquest,  the  chief  instru-  Position  of 
ment  of  the  Conqueror,  he  had  found  the  way  to  the  in  England 
good  will  of  the  conquered  people,  with  whom  and  with  ^i^^*^*^ 
whose  land  either  his  feelings  or  his  policy  led  him 
freely  to  identify  himself.^  It  must  never  be  forgotten 
that,  if  Lanfranc  was  a  stranger  in  England,  he  was  no 
less  a  stranger  in  Normandy.  As  such,  he  was  doubt- 
less better  able  to  act  as  a  kind  of  mediator  between 
the  Norman  Eang  and  the  English  people  ;  he  could  do 
somewhat^  if  not  to  lighten  the  yoke,  at  least  to  make 
it  less  galling.  In  the  last  events  of  his  life  we  have 
seen  him  act  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  a  cause  which  was 
at  once  that  of  the  English  people  and  of  the  Norman 
King.  We  have  seen  too  some  specimens  of  his  worldly 
wisdom,  of  his  skill  in  fence  and  debate.  An  ecclesi- 
astical statesman  rather  than  either  a  saint  or  strictly 
a  churchman,  it  seems  rather  a  narrow  view  of  him 
when  the  national  Chronicler  sends  him  out  of  the 
world  with  the  hope  that  he  was  gone  to  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  but  with  the  special  character  of  the  vener- 
able father  and  patron   of  monks.^     ffis  primacy  of 

*  See  Lanfiranc,  Ep.  67  (i.  80,  ed.  Giles) ;  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  439. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1089.  '*  On  foBum  geare  se  arwurOa  muneca  feder  and 
finoner  Landfiranc  aroebiaoeop  gewat  of  >i«Bum  life,  ao  we  hopiat^  J^et  he  f erde 
to  ^t  heo£»nlioe  rice." 
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CHAP.  n.  nearly  nineteen  years  ended  in  the  May  of  the  year 
Hit  borUl  foUowinff  the  rebellion.*    He  was  buried  in  the  metro- 

at  Christ  . 

Church,  politan  church  of  his  own  rebuilding,  and,  when  his 
shorter  choir  gave  way  to  the  grander  conceptions  of 
the  days  of  his  successor,  the  sweet  savour  that  came 
from  his  tomb  made  all  men  sure  that  the  pious  hope 
of  the  Chronicler  had  been  fulfilled.^ 


Lanfranc  was  borne  to  his  grave  amid  general  sor- 
row.^    But  the  sorrow  might  have  been  yet  deeper,  if 
men  had  known  the  effect  which  his  death  would  have 
Change  for  on  the  character  of  the  King  and  his  reign.    Up  to  this 
in  the        tii^o  the  worst  features   of  the   character  of  William 
^j^^    Rufus  had  not  shown  themselves  in  their  fulness.    As 
long  as  his  father  Uved,  as  long  as  Lanfranc  Uved,  he 
had  in  some  measure  kept  them  in  check.    We  need 
not  suppose  any  sudden  or  violent  change.    It  is  the 
manifest  exaggeration  of  a  writer  who  had  his  own 
reasons  for  drawing  as  £Ekvourable  a  picture  as  he  could 
of  the  Red  King,  when  we  are  told  that,  as  long  as 
Lanfranc  lived,  he  showed  himself,  under  that  whole- 
some  influence,  the  perfect  model  of  a  ruler.*    There 

'  The  esact  date  comes  firom  his  Life,  5a  (L  31a,  ed.  Giles);  "anne 
archiepiscopatuB  six,  y.  oalendas  Jonii  diem  clausit  eztremum.*'  The 
Latin  Chronicler  gives  us  the  exact  measure  of  his  primacy;  "In  sede 
pontificali  sedit  aunis  decern  et  octo,  menaihus  ix.  duobus  diebus."  The 
Life  gives  us  bis  epitaph,  which  begins ; 

"  Hie  tumulus  daudit  quern  nulla  sub  orbe  Latino 
€rens  ig^oravit.'* 
See  K.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  636. 

'  Vita  Lanfrand,  5a  (L  31a,  ed.  Giles).  "Cum  immlneret  dies  ipeim 
dedicationis,  sicut  mos  est,  omnia  corpora  de  ecclesia  elata  fuerunt.  Tunc 
quidam  frater,  sive  curiositate,  seu  quod  magis  credibile  est,  pro  reliquiis 
habendam  de  casula  gloriosi  Lanfranci  abscidit  particulam ;  de  qua  mii4 
odoris  suavitas  efflagrabat.  Ostendit  aliis,  qui  et  ipsi  senserunt  odoris 
firagrantiam.  Qua  de  re  intellegi  datur,  quod  anima  iUius  in  magna  su*- 
▼itate  requiesdt ;  c^jus  corporis  indumenta  tanto  odore  redolent** 

'  VitaLanf.ib.  "Dolor  omnibus  iocomparabilifi,  et  luctus  inoonsolabilissuis." 

*  See  the  passages  from  William  of  Malmesbury  quoted  in  Appendix  G. 
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can  be  no  doubt  that,  while  Lanfranc  yet  lived,  William  cbap.  n. 
Rofus  began  to  cast  aside  his  fetters,  and  to  look  on  his 
monitor  with  some  degree  of  ill  wilL  The  Primate  had  Lanfrane't 
already  had  to  rebuke  him  for  breach  of  the  solemn  pro-  wiiliam. 
mises  of  his  coronation,  and  it  was  then  that  he  received  the 
characteristic  and  memorable  answer  that  no  man  could 
keep  all  his  promises.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  death  of  Lanfranc  set  Rufus  free  frt>m  the  last 
traces  of  moral  restraint.^  His  dutiful  submission  to 
his  {Seither  had  been  the  best  feature  in  his  character; 
and  it  is  clear  that  some  measure  of  the  same  feeling 
extended  itself  to  the  guardian  to  whose  care  his  father, 
both  in  life  and  in  death,  had  entrusted  him.  But  now 
he  was  no  longer  under  tutors  and  governors ;  there  was 
no  longer  any  man  to  whom  he  could  in  any  sense  look 
up.  He  was  left  to  his  own  devices,  or  to  the  coun- 
sels of  men  whose  counsels  were  not  likely  to  improve 
him.  It  was  not  a  wholesome  exchange  when  the 
authority  of  Lanfranc  and  William  the  Great  was  ex- 
changed for  the  cunning  service  of  Randolf  Flambard  and 
the  military  companionship  of  Robert  of  Belleme. 

As  soon  then  as  Lanfranc  was  dead,  William  Rufus  Picture  of 
burst  all  bounds,  and  the  man  stood  forth  as  he  was,  or  RoAu. 
as  his  unhappy  circumstances  had  made  him.  We  may 
now  look  at  him,  physically  and  morally,  as  he  is  drawn 
in  very  elaborate  pictures  by  contemporary  hands.  Wil- 
liam, the  third  son  of  the  Conqueror,  was  bom  before 
his  father  came  into  England ;  but  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  evidence  to  fix  the  exact  year  of  his  birth. 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  14.  "Cum  poBthao  in  regno  fuisset  confirmatns, 
poetposita  pollicitatione  sua,  in  contraria  dilapsns  est.  Super  qao  com  a 
Lanfranco  motleste  redargueretur,  et  ei  sponsio  fidei  non  seryateo  oppone- 
rstnr,  farore  snocensas,  '  Quis,*  ait,  *  est  qui  ouncta  qu»  promittit  implere 
posiit?*  Ex  hoc  igitur  non  rectis  ocalia  super  pontifioem  intendere  Ta- 
lebat,  licet  a  nonnnllis  ad  qusB  illam  rolontas  sua  trahebat,  ipsius  respectn, 
60  miperstite,  temperayerit." 
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OHAP.  n. 

Birth  of 
William 
Rufus. 
o.  1060. 


Hia  out- 
ward ap- 
pearance. 


Hia  sur- 
name of 
Mufua. 


He  is  spoken  of  as  young  ^  at  the  time  of  his  accession, 
and  from  the  date  of  the  marriage  of  the  Conqueror  and 
Matilda,  it  would  seem  likely  that  their  third  son  would 
then  be  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  He  would 
therefore  be  hardly  thirty  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Lanfranc.  The  description  of  his  personal  appearance 
is  not  spedaUy  inviting.  In  his  bodily  form  he  seems, 
like  his  brother  Robert,^  a  kind  of  caricature  of  his 
father,  as  Rufus,  though  certainly  not  Robert,  was  also 
in  some  of  his  moral  and  mental  qualities.  He  was  a 
man  of  no  great  stature,  of  a  thick  square  frame,  with 
a  projecting  stomach.  His  bodily  strength  was  great ; 
his  eye  was  restless ;  his  speech  was  stammering,  espe- 
cially when  he  was  stirred  to  anger.  He  lacked  the  power 
of  speech  which  had  belonged  to  his  father  and  had  even 
descended  to  his  elder  brother ;  his  pent-up  wrath  or 
merriment,  or  whatever  the  momentary  passion  might  be, 
broke  out  in  short  sharp  sentences,  often  showing  some 
readiness  of  wit,  but  no  continued  flow  of  speech.  He 
had  the  yellow  hair  of  his  race,  and  the  ruddiness  of 
his  countenance  gave  him  the  surname  which  has  stuck 
to  him  so  closely.  The  second  William  is  yet  more  em- 
phatically the  Red  King  than  his  father  is  either  the 
Bastard  or  the  Conqueror.  Unlike  most  other  names 
of  the  kind,  his  surname  is  not  only  used  by  contem- 
porary writers,  but  it  is  used  by  them  almost  as  a  proper 
name.*  Up  to  the  time  of  his  accession,  he  had  played  no 
part  in  public  affairs ;  in  truth  he  had  no  opportunity  of 


*  See  above,  p.  25. 

*  Will.  Malms,  iv.  331.  "Si  qois  denderat  scire  corporis  ejus  qualitatem, 
noverit  eum  fuisse  ooix>ore  quadrato,  colore  rufo,  crine  subflayo,  fironte 
fenestrata,  oculo  vario,  quibusdam  intermioantibus  guttis  distincto ;  pi-»- 
dpuo  robore,  quamquam  non  magnsB  statund,  et  ventre  paullo  projectiore. 
Eloquentiae  nulls,  sed  titubantia  linguao  notabilis,  mazime  cum  ira  suocres* 
ceret.**    Ct  the  description  of  Robert,  N.  0.  voL  iv.  p.  633. 

*  So  for  instaace  Orderio  (667  B) ;  **  Rex  ergo  Rufiui  indigenanim  hortatu 
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playing  any.     The  policy  of  the  Conqueror  had  kept  chap.  n. 
his  sons  dependent  on  himself,  without  goyenuuents  or 
estates.^    We  have  a  picture  of  Bufus  in  his  youthful  Rufui  in 
days,  as  the  young  soldier  foremost  in  every  strife,  who^^"   * 
.deemed  himself  disgraced,  if  any  other  took  to  his  arms 
before  himself,  if  he  was  not  the  first  to  challenge  an 
enemy  or  to  overthrow  any  enemy  that  challenged  his 
side.^    Above  all  things,  he  had  shown  himself  a  dutiful  His  filial 
son,  cleaving  steadfastly  to  his  father,  both  in  peace  and  "^^' 
war.    His  filial  zeal  had  been  increased  after  the  rebel- 
lion of  his  brother,  when  the  hope  of  the  succession  had 
begun  to  be  opened  to  himsel£^     By  his  father's  side, 
in  defence  of  his  &th^,  he  had  himself  received  a  wound 
at  Gerberoi^    Such  was  his  character  beyond  the  sea; 

promptior  Bsmxit/*  and  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (iv.  306),  **Qtioraodo 
advenariofl  rex  Rufos  vioerit."    So  again  Waoe  (14496) ; 

**  Per  deviae  del  nom  k'il  out,        Kar  ofaesoun  Willame  aveit  nem, 
Ki  )i  son  pore  reaiemblonty         Cat  li  iil2  poia  Roe  k  soniom.'* 
PreeenUj  (145 13)  he  is  "11  reia  Roe."    The  uae  of  the  nickname  in  thia 
way  was  the  more  easy,  because  Rufus  was  a  real  name  which  had  been 
bone  by  other  men,  while  nobody  had  ever  been  called  Curthoie.    See  on 
the  name  Martel,  N.  C  voL  ii.  p.  280 ;  yoL  y.  p.  569. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  one  except  Matthew  Paris  has  turned  the  Red  King 
into  a  Red  Dragon.  He  does  so  twice.  Hist.  Angl.  i.  97,  "Rex  Willelmus, 
qui  a  multis  rubeua  draoo  oognominabatnr;"  and  again,!.  167,** Rex  WiUal- 
mus,  draco  rubeus — sic  enim  eum  appellabant  propter  tyrannidem.*' 

^  M.  Gaston  le  Hardy,  the  apologist  of  Duke  Robert  (Le  Dernier  des  * 

Dues  Normands,  Caen,  1880,  p.4i)t  refers  to  the  Monasticou  and  Orderic 
for  the  statement  that  William  Rufus  was  called  **  cornea**  in  his  father's 
life-time.  But  I  cannot  find  the  places.  Has  he  got  hold  of  any  signature 
of  Earl  William  Fitz-Oabem  t 

*  WUl.  Malms,  iy.  305.  '*  Emensa  pueritia,  in  militari  exercitio  adoles- 
centiam  egit ;  equitari,  jaeulari,  certare  cum:  prim»yia  obsequio»  oum  nquami 
officio.  Jacturam  yirtutis  putare  si  forte  in  militan  tumultu  alter  eo  prior 
arma  oorriperet,  et  nisi  primus  ex  adverse  provocaret,  vel  provocantem 
dejiceret." 

'  lb.  "Genitori  in  omnibus  obaequelam  gerens,  ejus  se  oculis  in  hello 
osteutans,  ejus  lateri  in  pace  obambulans.  Spe  sensim  scaturiente,  jam 
successioni  inhians,  maximum  post  abdicationem  fratris  majoris,  cum  et 
tirocinium  minoris  nonnihil  suspiceret.'* 

*  See  N.  C.  voL  iv.  p.  644. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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CHAP. II.  but  the  one  fact  known  of  him  in  England  before  his 

father  8  death  is  that  he  had,  like   most  men  of  his 

time  who  had  the  chance,  possessed   himself  in  some 

illegal  way  of  a  small  amount  of  ecclesiastical  land.* 

It  is  quite  possible  that  both  his  father  and  Lanfranc 

HUnft-      may  have  been  deceived  as  to  his  real  character.     In 

"**  ^  *  the  stormy  times  which  followed  his  accession,  he  had 

shown  the  qualities  of  an  able  captain  and  something 

more.     He  had  shown  great  readiness  of  spirit,  great 

power  of  adapting  himself  to  circumstances,  great  skill 

in  keeping  friends  and  in  winning  over  enemies.     No 

man  could  doubt  that  the  new  King  of  the  English  had 

in  him  the  power,  if  he  chose  to  use  it,  of  becoming  a 

His  great  and  a  good  ruler.     And  assuredly  he  could  not 

during  the  ^  charged  YJjih  anything  like  either  cruelty  or  breach 

rebellion,    ^f  fgj^j^  ^^^  ^j^j  stage  of  the  warfare  by  which  his  crown 

was  made  fast  to  him.  If  he  anywhere  showed  the 
cloven  foot,  it  was  in  the  matter  of  the  Bishop  of 
Cftse  of  the  Durham.  Even  there  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  he 
Durhwn.  spare^  a  traitor ;  but  he  may  have  been  hasty  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  quarrel ;  he  certainly,  in  its  latter 
stages,  showed  signs  of  that  small  personal  spite,  that 
disposition  to  take  mean  personal  advantages  of  an 
enemy,  which  was  so  common  in  the  kings  of  those 
days.  Still,  whatever  Lanfranc  may  have  found  to  re- 
buke, whatever  may  have  been  the  beginnings  of  evil 
while  the  Primate  yet  lived,  no  public  act  of  the  new 
king  is  as  yet  recorded  which  would  lead  us  to  pass 
any  severe  sentence  upon  him,  if  he  is  judged  according 
to  the  measure  of  his  own  times. 

It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  the  pictures  of  evil-doing 
which  mark  the  reign  of  Bufus  from  the  Chronicle 
onwards  are,  except  when  they  take  the  form  of  personal 

*  See  N.  C.  voL  iv.  p.  629. 
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anecdote,  mainly  of  a  general  kind.     Those  pictures,  chap.  ii. 
those  anecdotes,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  reign  ^^^ 
of  Bufus  was  a  reign  of  fearful  oppression ;  but  his  op-  «g««wt 

,  RufuB. 

pression  seems  to  have  consisted  more  in  the  unrestrained  j-^^j^ 
licence  which  he  allowed  to  his  followers  than  in  anyP®™^"*^ 

cruelty ; 

special  deeds  of  personal  cruelty  done  by  his  own  hands 

or  by  his  immediate  orders.     Rufiis  certainly  did  notccHnpa- 

share  his  father's  life-long  shrinking  from  taking  human  his  father 

life  anywhere  but  in  battle ;  but  his  brother  Henry,  the  J^^her 

model  ruler  of  his  time,  the  king  who  made  peace  for  man 

and  deer,  is  really  chargeable  with  uglier  deeds  in  his 

own  person  than  any  that  can  be  distinctly  proved 

against  the  Red  King.     We  are  driven  back  to  our 

old  distinction.    The  excesses  of  the  followers  of  Rufus, 

the  reign  of  unright  and  unlaw  which. they  brought 

with  them,  did  or  threatened  harm  to  every  man  in  his 

dominions;  the  occasional  cruelties  of  Henry  hurt  only 

a  few  people,  while  the  general  strictness  of  his  rule 

profited  every  one.   What  makes  William  Rufus  stand  out  His  profli- 

personally  in  so  specially  hateful  a  light  is  not  so  much  S«u^on. 

deeds  of  personal  cruelty,  as  indulgence  in  the  foulest  forms 

of  vice,  combined  with  a  form  of  irreligion  which  startled 

not  only  saints  but  ordinary  sinners.     And  the  point  Redeeming 

is  that,  hateful  as  these  features  in  his  character  were,  j^  hie 

they  did  not  hinder  the  presence  of  other  features  which  ®*'*^*^^''* 

were  not  hateful  in  the  view  of  his  own  age,  of  some 

indeed  which  are  not  hateful  in  the  view  of  any  age. 

The  marked  personality  of  William  Rufus,  the  way  His 
in  which  that  personality  stamped  itself  on  the  memory  person- 
of  his  age,  is  shown  by  the  elaborate  pictures  which  ""*y* 
we  have  of  his  character,  and  by  the  crowd  of  personal 
anecdotes  by  which  those  pictures  are  illustrated.  Allowing 
for  the  sure  tendency  of  such  a  character  to  get  worse, 
we  may  take  our  survey  of  the  Red  King  as  he  seemed 
in  men's  eyes  when  the  restraints  of  his  earlier  life  were 

L   2 
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CHAP.  n.  taken  away.    As  long  as  hia  father  lived,  he  had  little 

power  to  do  evil ;  as  long  as  Lanfranc  lived,  he  was  kept 

within  some  kind  of  bounds  by  respect  for  ihe  man  to 

whom  he  owed  so  much.     When  Lan£ranc  was  gone,  he 

either  was  corrupted  by  prosperity,  or  else,  like  Tiberius,^ 

his  natural  character  was  now  for  the  first  time  able  to 

Comptfuonshow  itself  in  the  absence  of  restraint.     His  character 

fioher  "     *^®^  stood  out  boldly,  and  men  might  compare  him  with 

his  father.     William  the  Bed  may  pass  for  William  the 

Great  with  all  his  nobler  qualities,  intellectual  and  moral, 

left  out.^    He  could  be,  when  he  chose,  either  a  great 

captain  or  a  great  ruler;  but  it  was  only  by  fits  and 

Hia  alleged  starts  that  he  chose  to  be  either.      His  memory  was 

purpoee.^  strong ;  he  at  least  never  forgot  an  iujury;  he  had  also 

a  kind  of  firmness  of  purpose ;  that  is,  he  was  earnest 

in  whatever  he  undertook  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  could 

His  not  easily  be  turned  from  his  wilL^    But  he  lacked  that 

capnce.      ^^^^  steadiness  of  purpose,  that  power  of  waiting  for 

the  right  time,  that  unfailing  adaptation  of  means  to 

ends,  which  lends  somewhat  of  moral  dignity  even  to 

*  A  great  part  of  tbe  description  of  Tiberius  given  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  vi. 
51)  applies  to  William  Rufiis;  only  we  cannot  make  out  quite  so  many 
■tagO'i  in  tbe  monJ  down£ftU  of  tbe  Bed  King.  "  Egregium  vita  famaqne 
quoad  privatus  vel  in  imperils  sub  Augusto  fuit ;  oocultum  et  subdolum  fin* 
gendis  virtutibus  donee  G^rmanicus  ac  Drusus  superfuere :  idem  inter  bona 
malaque  mixtus,  inoolumi  matre.'*  Tbese  are  words  of  almost  the  same 
meaning  as  some  of  the  expressions  of  Eadmer  and  William  of  Malmesbury . 
See  specially  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  14 ;  **  Confestim  [after  Lanfranc's  death] 
rex  foras  expressit  quod  in  suo  pectore,  illo  vivente,  oonfotum  habuit."  In 
any  case  we  may  say,  "  postremo  in  scelera  simul  ac  dedeoora  prorupit,  post- 
quam,  remote  pudore  et  metu,  suo  tantum  ingenio  utebatnr."  The  change  in 
William  after  Lanfranc's  death  b  most  strongly  brought  out  by  Matthew 
Parip,  Hist.  Angl.  i.  38. 

'  This  is  well  drawn  out  by  Dean  Church,  Anselm,  156,  157. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  680  A.  "  Tenacis  memorise,  et  ardentis  ad  bonum  sen  malum 
voluntatis  erat.**  Nearly  to  the  same  effect  are  the  words  of  the  Hyde 
writer  (299) ;  **  Erat  quidem  operibus  levis,  sed  verbis,  ut  aiunt,  in  tantum 
stabilis  ut,  si  oui  bonum  vel  malum  promisisset,  certns  inde  satis  exsistere 
posset.** 
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the  worst  deeds  of  his  father.  The  elder  William,  we  chap.  n. 
may  be  sure,  loved  power  and  loved  success ;  he  loved 
them  as  the  objects  and  the  rewards  of  a  well-studied 
and  abiding  policy.  The  younger  William  rather  loved 
the  excitement  of  winning  them,  and  the  ostentatious 
display  of  them  when  they  were  won.  Hard  as  it  was 
for  others  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose,  no  man  was 
more  easily  turned  from  it  by  his  own  caprice.  No 
man  b^an  so  many  things  and  finished  so  few  of  them. 
His  military  undertakings  are  always  ably  planned  and  His  un- 
set on  foot  with  great  vigour.  But  his  campaigns  comeoampatgns. 
to  an  end  without  any  visible  cause.  After  elaborate 
preparations  and  energetic  beginnings,  the  Bed  King  turns 
away  to  something  else,  often  without  either  any  marked 
success  to  satisfy  him  or  any  marked  defeat  to  discourage 
him.  If  he  could  not  carry  his  point  at  the  first  rush, 
be  seems  to  have  lacked  steadiness  to  go  on.  We  hAve 
seen  what  he  could  do  when  fighting  for  his  crown  at 
the  head  of  a  loyal  nation.  He  does  not  show  in  so 
favourable  a  light,  even  as  a  captain,  much  less  as  a 
man,  when  he  was  fighting  to  gratify  a  restless  ambition 
at  the  head  of  hirelings  gathered  from  every  land. 

The  two  qualities  for  which  he  is  chiefly  praised  byHii"mft^- 
the  writer  who  strives  to  make  the  best  of  him  are  his""^*^' 
magnanimity  and  his  liberality.  The  former  word  must 
not  be  taken  in  its  modem  English  use.  It  is  reckoned 
as  a  virtue;  it  therefore  does  not  exactly  answer  to 
the  older  English  use  of  the  word  "high-minded;"  but 
it  perhaps  comes  nearer  to  it  than  to  anything  that 
would  be  spoken  of  as  magnanimity  now.  It  was  at 
all  events  a  virtue  which  easily  degenerated  into  a 
vice ;  the  magniuiimity  of  William  Rufus  changed,  it  is 
allowed,  by  degrees  into  needless  harshness.^  The 
leading  feature  of   the  Bed  King's   character  was    a 

'  Soe  Appendix  G. 
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CHAP.  II.  boundless  pride  and  self-confidence,  tempered  by  occa- 
sional fits  of  that  kind  of  generosity  which  is  really 

His  bound- the  ofispring  of  pride.     We  see  little  in  him  either  of 

^  P"  ®-  real  justice  or  of  real  mercy ;  but  he  held  himself  too 
high  to  hurt  those  whom  he  deemed  it  beneath  him  to 
hurt.  His  overweening  notion  of  his  own  greatness, 
personal  and  official,  his  belief  in  the  dignity  of  kings 
and  specially  in  the  dignity  of  King  William  of  England, 
led  him,  perhaps  not  to  a  belief  in  his  star  like 
Buonaparte,  certainly  not  to  a  belief  in  any  favouring 
power,  like  SuUa,^  but  to  a  kind  of  conviction  that  neither 
human  strength  nor  the  powers  of  nature  could  or  ought 
to  withstand  his  will.  This  high  opinion  of  himself 
he  asserted  after  his  own  feushion.  The  stem  and 
dignified  aspect  of  his  father  degenerated  in  him  into 
the  mere  affectation  of  a  lofty  bearing,  a  fierce  and 

His  private  threatening  look.^      This  was   for  the  outside  world; 

demeanour..       iii*ii  <         i*  j»      ^^^        •    t 

in  the  lighter  moments  of  more  familiar  intercourse, 
the  grim  pleasantry  into  which  the  stately  courtesy 
of  his  father  sometimes  relaxed  degenerated  in  him  into 
a  habit  of  reckless  jesting,  which  took  the  specially 
shameless  form  of  mocking  excuses  for  his  own  evil 
deeds.^  Indeed  his  boasted  loftiness  of  spirit  sometimes 
laid  him  open  to  be  mocked  and  cheated  by  those  around 
Trick  of  him.  One  of  the  endless  stories  about  him,  stories  which, 
berbin!"  true  or  false,  mark  the  character  of  the  man,  told  how, 
when  his  chamberlain  brought  him  a  pair  of  new  boots, 
he  asked  the  price.  Hearing  that  they  cost  three 
shillings  only — ^a  good  price,  one  would  have  thought, 

1  See  Historical  Essays,  Second  Series,  p.  343. 

'  Will.  Malms,  it.  31a.  "  Erat  in  foris  et  in  conventn  hominum  tumido 
Tultu  erectus,  minaci  oculo  adstantem  defigens,  et  affectato  rigore  feroci  voce 
colloquentem  reverberans." 

^  lb.  **  Intus  et  in  triclinio  cum  privatis,  omni  lenitate  acoommodus,  molta 
jooo  transigebat ;  fiicetissimus  quoque  de  aliquo  suo  perperam  hcto  cavil- 
lator,  ut  invidiam  facti  dilueret  et  ad  sales  transferret." 
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in  the  coinage  of  those  times — he  bade  his  officer  take  chap.  n. 
them  away  as  unworthy  of  a  king  and  bring  him  a 
pair  worth  a  mark  of  silver.  The  cunning  chamberlain 
brought  a  worse  pair,  which  he  professed  to  have  bought 
at  the  higher  price,  and  which  Rufus  accordingly  pro- 
nounced to  be  worthy  of  a  Eling's  majesty.^  Such  a 
tale  could  not  have  been  believed  or  invented  except 
of  a  man  in  whose  nature  true  dignity,  true  greatness 
of  soul,  found  no  place,  but  who  was  puffed  up  with  a 
feeling  of  his  own  importance,  which,  if  it  could  some- 
times be  shaped  into  the  likeness  of  something  nobler, 
could  also  sometimes  sink  into  vanity  of  the  silliest 
and  most  childish  kind. 

But  the  quality  for  which  the  Red  King  was  most  His  "liber- 
famous  in  his  own  day,  a  quality  which  was,  we  are  ^' 
told,  blazed  abroad  through  all  lands,  East  and  West, 
was  what  his  own  age  called  his  boundless  liberality. 
The  wealth  of  England  was  a  standing  subject  of  wonder 
in  other  lands,  and  in  the  days  of  Rufus  men  wondered 
no  less  at  the  lavish  way  in  which  it  was  scattered 
abroad  by  the  open  hand  of  her  Eing.^  But  the  liberality 
of  Rufus  had  no  claim  to  that  name  in  its  higher  sense.^ 
It  was  not  that  kind  of  liberality  which  spends  un- 

*  This  tale  is  told  by  William  of  Malmesbury  (iy.  513)  in  illustration  of 
the  general  character  of  Rufus,  as  "  homo  qui  nesdret  cujuscumque  rei 
effiingere  pretium  yel  aratimare  commercium/*  He  adds, "  vestium  suamm 
pretium  in  iromensom  extolli  volebat,  dedignans  si  quia  alleviAsset."  In  the 
story  which  follows,  the  King's  speech  to  the  chamberlain  is  character- 
istically vigorous ;  **  Indignabundus  et  fremens,  '  Fili,*  ait,  *  meretricis,  ex 
quo  habet  rex  caUgas  tam  exilis  pretii  t ' "  We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  officer  got  rich  in  the  service  of  such  a  master;  **  Ita  cubicularius  ex 
eo  pretium  vestimentorum  ejus  pro  voluntate  numerabat,  multa  perinde  suis 
utilitatibus  nundinatus.'*  So  there  is  a  story  told  of  a  rich  patient  who 
despised  the  cheapness  of  6alen*s  prescriptions,  and  asked  him  to  order 
something  dearer.     See  Friedlander,  Sittengeschichte  Boms,  i.  339. 

*  Take  for  instance  Suger  (Duchbsne,  iv.  283)  ;   "Hie  opulentus  et  An 
glorum  thesaurorum  profiisor,  mirabilisque  militum  mercator  et  solldator.** 

*  See  Appendix  6. 
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CHAP.  II.  grudgingly  for  good  purposes  out  of  stores  which  have 
been  honestly  come  by ;  it  was  a  liberality  which  gave 
for  purposes  of  wrong  out  of  stores  which  were  brought 
HU  waste-  together  by  wrong.     It  was  a  liberality  which  ccmsisted 
u  new.      ^  ^^  most  reckless  personal  waste  in  matters  of  daily 
life,  and  which  in  public  affidrs  took  the  form  of  lavish 
bribes  paid  to  seduce  tiie  subjects  of  other  princes  from 
their  allegiance,  of  lavish  payments  to  troops  of  mer- 
cenary soldiers,  hired  for  the  oppression  of  his  own 
dominions  and  the  disquieting  of  the  dominions  of  others. 
It  was  said  of  him  that  the  merchant  could  draw  from 
him  any  price  for  his  wares,  and  that  the  soldier  could 
draw  from  him  any  pay  for  his  services.^    The  sources 
which  supplied  William  with  his  wealth  were  of  a  piece 
with  tiie  objects  to  which  his  wealth  was  applied ;  under 
him  the  two  ideas  of  liberality  and  oppression  can  never 
be  separated.    What  was  called  liberality  by  the  foreign 
mercenary  was  called  extortion  by  the  plundered  English- 
His  reward  man.   The  hoard  at  Windiester,  full  as  the  Conqueror  had 
loyal  troops  ^^ft^  it,  could  not  Stay  full  for  ever;  it  is  implied  that 
*^llion     ^^  ^'^^'^  greatly  drawn  upon  by  gifts  to  those  who  saved 
William's  crown  and  kingdom  at  Pevensey  and  Rochester.^ 
This  was  of  a  truth  the  best  spent  money  of  the  Bed 
King's  reign;  for  it  rewarded  true  and  honest  service, 
and  service  done  by  the  hands  of  Englishmen.    But  to 
fill  the  hoard  again,  to  keep  it  filled  amid  the  constant 
drain,  to  keep  up  with  the  lavishness  of  one  to  whom 
prodigality  had   become   part   of  his   nature,'  needed 

^  Will.  Malms,  iv.  313.  *«Cui  pro  libito  venditor  distraheret  meroi- 
moniam  et  miles  padsceretur  stipendiom.'*  This  comes  in  the  passage 
quoted  in  the  last  page. 

*  lb.  **  Cum  primis  initiis  regni  metu  turbarum  militet  oongregasset,  nihil 
illis  denegandum  putabat,  majora  in  futurum  poUioitus.  Itaque  quia  pater- 
nos  thesauros  eraouaret  impigre,  et  modice  ei  pensiones  numerabantur, 
jam  substantia  defecerat." 

'  lb.  '*  Sed  animus  largiendi  non  deerat,  quod  usu  donandi  pene  in  nft- 
tumm  yerterat** 
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every  kind  of  unri^teous  extortion.  The  land  was  bowed  chap.  ii. 
down  by  what,  in  the  living  speech  of  our  forefathers,  ^^    . 
was  called  ungeld;    money,  that  is,  wrung  from  the 
people  by  unrede,  unright,  and  unlaw.^     Like  his  £Either,  His 
Rufus  was,  as  a  rule,  strict  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  strict 
land;  his  hand  was  heavy  on  the  murderer  and  tihe^JJ^J]^" 
robber.    The  law  of  his  father  which  forbade  the  punish- 
ment of  death  ^  was  either  formally  repealed  or  allowed 
to  fall  into  disuse.     The  robber  was  now  sent  to  the 
gallows;  but,  when  lie  had  got  thither,  he  might  still 
save  his  neck    by  a   timely  paym^it   to  the   King's 
coffers.^     And  the  sternness  of  the  law  which  smote 
offenders  who  had  ho  such  prevailing  plea  was  relaxed 
also    in   £Eivour    of   all   who  were   in   the  immediate 
service  of  the  King.*    The  chief  objects  of  William's  His  Uvish- 
boasted  liberality  were  his  mercenary  soldiers,  picked  ^^g^^^.** 
men  from  all   lands.     A  strong   hand   and    a   ready  ^^' 
wit,   by  whomsoever    diown   and    howsoever   proved, 
were  a  passport  to  the  Bed  King's  service  and  to  his 
personal  fetvour.^   And  iho&e  who  thus  won  his  personal 
favour  were  more  likely  to  be  altogether  strangers  than 
natives  of  the  land,  whether  of  the  conquering  or  of  the 
conquered  race.  We  may  suspect  that  the  settled  inhabit-  Chiefly 
ants  of  England,  whetlier  Englisdi  or  Norman,  knew  the  ^ 
King's  m^t^enaries  mainly  as  a  body  of  aliens  who  had 
licence  to  do  any  kind  of  wrong  among  them  without 
fear  of  punishment.     The  native  Elnglishman  and  his 
Norman  neighbour  had  alike  to  complain  of  the  chartered 

'  See  the  extract  firom  the  Chronide,  below,  p.  155. 

*  See  N.  C.  yol.  iv.  p.  6ai. 

*  Will.  Malms,  ir.  314.  **  Cujuscmnque  oonditionis  homunoiilat.  oajas* 
cumque  criminis  reua,  statin)  ut  de  lucro  regis  appellasset,  audiebatur ;  ab 
ipms  latronis  &acibiis  resolvebatur  laquens  n  promtsisset  regale  oom< 
modmn.** 

*  See  Appendix  G. 

s  We  shall  see  some  instances  as  we  go  on,  specially  Uie  story  told  by 
William  of  Malmesbury,  iv.  309. 
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CHAP.  II.  brigands  who  went  through  the  land,  wasting  the  sub- 
stance of  those  who  tilled  it,  and  snatching  the  food  out 
Their  of  the  very  mouths  of  the  wretched.^  A  more  detailed 
ddn^'  picture  sets  before  us  how,  when  the  King  drew  near 
to  any  place,  men  fled  from  their  houses  into  the  woods, 
or  anywhere  else  where  they  could  hide  themselves. 
For  the  King's  followers,  when  they  were  quartered  in 
any  house,  carried  ofi*,  sold,  or  burned,  whatever  was 
in  it.  They  took  the  householder  s  store  of  drink  to 
wash  the  feet  of  their  horses,  and  everywhere  offered  the 
cruellest  of  insults  to  men's  wives  and  daughters.^  And 
for  all  this  no  redress  was  to  be  had ;  the  law  of  the 
land  and  the  discipline  of  the  camp  had  alike  become  a 
dead  letter  in  the  case  of  offenders  of  this  class.  The 
oppressions  of  the  King's  immediate  company  were  often 
complained  of  in  better  times  and  under  better  kings ; 
but  they  seem  to  have  reached  a  greater  height  under 
statute  of  William  Rufus  than  at  any  time  before  or  after.  We 
ag^i^  hear  of  no  such  doings  under  the  settled  rule  of  the 
1^^'  Conqueror ;  under  Henry  they  were  checked  by  a  statute 
of  fearful  severity.^-  As  usual,  the  picture  of  the  time 
cannot  be  so  weU  drawn  in  any  words  as  those  in  which 
the  native  Chronicler  draws  it  in  our  own  tongue.  King 
William  "was  very  strong  and  stem  over  his  land  and 
his  men  and  his  neighbours,  and  very  much  to  be  feared, 
and,  through  evil  men's  rede  that  to  him  ever  welcome 
were,  and  through  his  own  greediness,  he  harassed  his 
land  with  his  army  and  with  ungeld.    For  in  his  days 

*  William  of  Malmesbury,  iv.  314.  ''A  baocb  miserorum  cibos  abstra- 
hentes.** 

*  See  Appendix  G. 

'  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  159.  The  evil  went  on  under  Henry  until  the 
passing  of  this  statute,  as  we  see  by  the  terrible  complaint  of  the 
Chronicler  in  the  year  x  104 ;  "eefre  ealswa  se  cyng  for,  full  herg^ung  )»urh 
his  hired  uppon  his  wrecoea  folc  w»8,  and  )wer  onmang  for  oft  bemeta 
and  manslihtas.'* 
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ilk  right  fell  away,  and  ilk  onright  for  God  and  for  world  chap.  it. 
uprose."  ^ 

Thus  were  the  promises  with  which  William  Rufus 
had  bought  the  help  of  the  English  people  in  his  day 
of  danger  utterly  trampled  under  foot.   He  had  promised 
them  good  laws  and  freedom  from  unrighteous  taxes; 
he  had  promised  them  that  they  should  have  again,  as 
in  the  days  of  Cnut,^  the  right  of  every  man  to  slay 
the  beasts  of  the  field  for  his  lawful  needs.    Instead 
of  all  this,  the  reign  of  the  younger  William  became, 
above  all  other  reigns,  a  reign  of  unlaw  and  of  ungeld. 
The  savage  pleasures  of  the  father,  for  the  sake  of  which  Stricter 
he  had  laid  waste  the  homes  and  fields  of  Hampshire,  ""^     ^' 
were  sought  after  by  the  son  with  a  yet  keener  zest, 
and  were  fenced  in  by  a  yet  sterner  code.    In  the  days 
of  William  the  Red  the  man  who  slew  a  hart  had,  what 
he  had  not  in  the  days  of  William  the  Great,  to  pay 
for  his  crime  with  his  life.^    The  working  of  this  stem 
law  is  shown  in  one  of  the  many  stories  of  William 
Rufus,  a  story  of  which  we  should  like  to  hear  the  end 
a  little  more  dearly.*     Fifty  men  were  charged  withstonrof 
having  taken,  killed,  and  eaten  the  King's  deer,     WeE^iigJ. 
are  so  generally  leffc  to  guess  at  the  nationality  of  the  "^^• 
lesser  actors  in  our  story  that  our  attention  is  specially 
called  to  the  marked  way  in  which  we  are  told  that 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  i  loo.  "  He  wses  swi'Se  stnuig  and  re1$e  ofer  his  land 
and  his  mseon  and  wi'S  ealle  his  neahheburas,  and  8wi9e  ondrsdendlic,  and 
]mrh  yfelra  manna  nedas  ]>e  him  aefre  gecweme  v^ran  and  ))urh  his  agene 
gitsunga,  he  eefre  )>a8  leode  mid  here  and  mid  ungylde  tyrwigende  wses, 
for^an  pe  on  his  dagan  seic  riht  afeoU  and  aelo  unriht  for  Gode  and  for 
wonilde  tip  aras.*' 

■  See  N.  C.  vol.  i.  pp.  436,  754. 

'  Will.  Malms,  iv.  319.  *' Venationes,  qnas  rex  primo  indulserat,  adeo 
prohibuit  ut  capitale  eeset  supplicium  prendisse  cenram.**  Contrast  this 
with  his  father's  law  in  N.  C.  voL  iv.  p.  6ai. 

*  The  story  is  told  by  Eadmer,  Hist.  Not.  48.  It  is  brought  in  as  an 
illustration  of  the  impiety  of  Rufus  rather  than  of  his  cruelty. 
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CHAP.  n.  they  were  men  of  Old-English  birth,  once  of  high  rank 

in  the  land,  and  who  had  contrived  still  to  keep  some 

remnants   of   their   ancient   wealth.^      They    belonged 

doubtless  to  the  class  of  King's  thegns ;  if  we  were  told 

in  what  shire  the  tale  was  laid,  Domesday  might  help  us 

Why  men-  to  their  names.     This  is  one  of  the  very  few  passages 

Engliah-     which  might  suggest  the  notion  that  Englishmen,  as 

^^^'         Englishmen,  were  specially  picked  out  for  oppression. 

And  it  may  well  be  true  that  the  forest  laws  pressed 

with  special  harshness  on  native  Englishmen;  no  man 

would  have  so  great  temptation  to  offend  against  them 

as  a  dispossessed  Englishman.    What  is  not  shown  is 

that  a  man  of  Norman  birth  who  offended  in  the  same 

way  would  have  fared  any  better.    The  mention  of  the 

accused  men  as  Englishmen  comes  from  the  teller  of  the 

story  only;  and  he  most  likely  points  out  the  fact  in 

order  to  explain  what  next  follows.    On  their  denying 

the  charge,  they  were  sent  to  the  ordeal  of  hot  iron. 

Granting  that  killing  a  deer  was  a  crime  at  all,  this 

was  simply  the  ancient  English  way  of  dealing  with 

the  alleged  criminal.     We  are  therefore  a  little  surprised 

when  our  informant  seems  to  speak  of  the  appeal  to  the 

Their        ordeal  as  a  piece  of  special  cruelty.^    The  fiery  test  was 

hy^OTdeal.  gone  through ;  but  God,  we  are  told,  took  care  to  save  the 

innocent,  and  on  the  third  day,  when  their  hands  were 

'  £admer»  Hist.  Nov.  48.  "  Quinquaginta  drdter  viri  quibus  adhuc  iUis 
diebus  ex  antiqna  Angloniin  ingenaiiate  diviUanim  q\iaedam  vestigia  aiTi< 
dere  videbantur.'* 

*  lb.  **  Kegant  illi ;  unde  statim  ad  judicium  rapti,  judioautur  injectam 
calunmiam  examine  igniti  ferri  a  se  propulsare  debere.  Statuto  itaque  die 
pnefixi  poenas  judidi  pariter  subacti  sunt,  remota  pietate  et  misericordia.** 
Yet,  unless  there  was  some  special  circumstance  of  hardship  which  is 
not  recorded,  this  was  only  the  old  law  of  England  kept  on  by  the 
Conqueror.  (See  N.  C.  T<d.  iy.  p.  624;  v.  pp.  400,  874.)  That  is,  if  the 
accuser  was  English,  and  the  King's  reeves  and  huntsmen  were  laigely 
English.  If  the  accuser  was  French,  the  accused  were  entitled  to  a 
dioioe  between  the  ordeal  and  the  wager  of  battle.  Oan  Eadmer  mean  that 
this  chdoe  was  not  allowed  them  T 
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formally  examined,  they  were  found  to  be  unhurt.    The  chap.  n. 
King  in  his  wrath  uttered  words  of  blasphemy.  Men  said  The  Kiiig*B 
that  God  was  a  just  judge;   he  would  believe  it  no moua oom- 
longer.    God  was  no  judge  of  these  matters;  he  would  ™*"^ 
for  the  future  take  them  into  his   own  hands.^     To 
understand  the  full  force  of  such  words,  we  must  re- 
member that  the   ordeal  was,  in  its  own  nature,  an 
appeal  to  the  judgement  of  God  in  cases  when  there 
was  no  evidence  on  which  man  could  found  a  judge- 
ment.^    What  happened  further  we  are  not  told ;  it  can 
hardly  be  meant  that  the  men  in  whose  favour  the 
judgement  of  God  was  held  to  have  been  given  were 
sent  to  the  gallows  all  the  same. 

In  this  last  story  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  theSpeoUi 
character  of  William  Rufus  comes  out.  In  many  of  his  r^^ 
recorded  deeds  we  see  the  picture  of  an  evil  man  and  an 
evil  king,  but  still  of  a  man  and  a  king  whose  deeds 
might  find  many  parallels  in  other  times  and  places. 
But  the  story  in  which  he  mocks  at  the  ordeal  leads  us 
to  those  other  points  in  him  which  give  him  a  place  of 
his  own,  a  place  which  perhaps  none  other  in  the  long 
roll-call  of  evil  kings  can  dispute  with  him.  Other 
kings  have  been  cruel ;  others  have  been  lustful ;  others 
have  broken  their  fEtith  with  their  people,  and  have  said 
in  their  hearts  that  there  was  no  God.  But  the  Bed  King 
stands  well  nigh  alone  in  bringing  back  the  foulest  vices 
of  heathendom  into  a  Christian  land,  and  at  the  same 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  48.  *'Cuin  principi  esset  relatam  condemnatos 
illos  tertio  judicii  die  dxnul  omnee  ina&tiB  manibus  app&niisse,  Biomach- 
atuB  taliter  fertur  reupondiBBe,  'Quid  est  hoct  DeuB  est  jastuB  judex? 
Pereat  qui  deinceps  hoc  crediderit.  Quare  per  hoc  et  hoc  meo  judido 
amodo  respondebitur.  Non  Dei  quod  pro  voto  cujusque  hino  inde 
pUcatur.' " 

'   "Judidum**  is  the  usual  Domesday  name.    See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p. 

875- 
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CHAP.  II. 


CoDtrast 
between 
Rufufl  and 
his  father. 


Old  and 
new 
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time  openly  proclaiming  himself  the  personal   enemy 
of  his  Maker. 

It  is  with  regard  to  his  daily  life  and  to  the  beliefs 
and  objects  which  his  age  looked  on  as  sacred  that 
William  Rufus  stands  out  in  the  most  glaring  contrast 
to  his  father.  William  the  Great,  I  need  hardly  repeat, 
was  austere  in  his  personal  morals  and  a  strict  observer 
of  every  outward  religious  duty.  His  court  was  decent ; 
the  men  who  stood  before  him  kept,  we  are  told,  to  the 
modesty  of  the  elder  days.  Their  clothes  were  fitted 
to  the  form  of  their  bodies,  leaving  them  ready  to  run  or 
ride  or  do  anything  that  was  to  be  done.^  They  shaved 
their  beards — all  save  penitents,  captives,  and  pilgrims — 
and  cut  their  hair  close.^  But  with  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam, of  Pope  Gregory,  and  of  other  religious  princes, 
the  good  old  times  passed  away,  and  their  decorous 
fashions  were  forgotten  through  all  the  Western  lands.^ 
Then  vain  and  foppish  forms  of  attire  came  in.  The 
gilded  youth  of  Normandy  and  of  Norman  England 
began  to  wear  long  garments  like  women,  which  hin- 
dered walking  or  acting  of  any  kind;  they  let  their 
hair  grow  long  like  women ;  they  copied  the  walk  and 
mien  of  women.*  Above  all,  their  feet  were  shod  with 
shoes  with  long  curved  points,  like  the  horns  of  rams 
or  the  tails  of  scorpions.     These  long  and  puffed  shoes 


*  Ord.  Vit.  683  C.  "Illi  modestis  yestiebantnr  indamentiB  optimeque 
coaptatii  ad  sui  mensuram  corporis.  £t  erant  habiles  ad  equitandum  et 
currendum  et  ad  omne  opus  quod  ratio  snggerebat  agendum." 

'  lb.  '*01im  poenitentee  et  capti  et  peregrin!  usualiter  intonsi  erant, 
longasque  barbas  gestabant,  judicioque  tali  poBnitentiam,  seu  captionem, 
▼el  peregrinationem  spectantibus  pretendebant.** 

*  lb.  "Post  obi  turn  Gregorii  pape  et  Guillehni  Nothi  aliorumqae 
prindpum  religiosorum,  in  occiduis  partibus  pene  totus  abolitus  est  honestus 
patrum  mos  antiquorum."  Tet,  unless  we  go  as  far  north  as  the  sainted 
Cnut  of  Denmark,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  any  specially  devout  princea  who 
died  about  the  same  time  as  Gregory  and  William. 

*  See  Appendix  G. 
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were  the  device  of  a  courtier  of  Rufiis,  Robert  henceforth  chap.  u. 
sumamed  the  Comard^  and  they  were  further  improved 
by  Count  Fulk  of  Anjou,  when  he  wished  to  hide  the 
swellings  on  his  gouty  feet^     The  long  hair  and  the 
long-pointed  shoes  serve  as  special  subjects  for  declama- 
tion among  the  moral  writers  of  the  time.*     But  these  Fashion- 
unseemly  fashions  were  only  the  outward  signs  of  the  ©f  the 
deeper  corruption  within.     The  courtiers,  the  minions,  of  *"^®' 
Rufus,  forerunners  of  the  minions  of  the  last  Henry  of 
Valois,  altogether  forsook  the  law  of  God  and  the  cus- 
toms of  their  fathers.    The  day  they  passed  in  sleep  ;  the 
night  in  revellings,  dicing,  and  vain  talk.^    Vices  before 
unknown,  the  vices  of  the  East,  the  special  sin,  as  Eng- 
lishmen then  deemed,  of  the  Norman,  were  rife  among 
them.    And  deepest  of  all  in  guilt  was  the  Red  Ring  Personal 
himself.     Into  the  details  of  the  private  life  of  Rufus  ^^  King, 
it  is  well  not  to  grope  too  narrowly.    In  him  England 
might  see  on  her  own  soil  the  habits  of  the  ancient 
Greek  and  the  modem  Turk.     His  sins  were  of  a  kind 
from  which  his  brother  Henry,  no  model  of  moral  per- 
fection, was  deemed  to  be  wholly  free,  and  which  he  was 
believed  to  look  upon  with  loathing.* 

Sinners,  even  of  the  special  type  of  the  Red  King,  have 
before  now  been  zealous  supporters  of  orthodoxy.  If  Wil- 
liam persecuted  Anselm,  Constans  defended  Athanasius. 
But  the  foulness  of  William's  life  was  of  a  piece  with  his  His 
open  mockery  of  everything  which  other  men  in  his  day*"  ^'^^* 
held  sacred.  Whatever  else  divided  Englishman  and 
Norman,  they  were  at  least  one  in  religious  doctrine 

*  See  Appendix  G. 

*  Take,  aboTe  aU,  the  story  of  Bishop  Serlo*s  most  practical  sermon  in 
Orderio,  815,  816.    See  N.  C.  vol.  t.  p.  844,  and  Appendix  G. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  68a  B.  "Noote  comessationibus  et  potationibos  yanisqne 
con&bulationibiis,  aleis  et  tesseris  aliisque  ludicris  vacabant;  die  rero 
dormiebant." 

*  See  Appendix  G. 
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CHAP.  n.  and  religious  worship.  In  matters  of  dogma  Stigand 
was  as  orthodox  as  Lanfiranc.  But  now,  among  the 
endless  classes  of  adventurers  whom  the  Conquest 
brought  to  try  their  luck  in  the  conquered  land,  came 
men  of  a  race  whom  Normans  and  Englishmen  alike 
looked  on  as  cut  oif  from  all  national  and  religious 
Coming  of  fellowship.     In  the  wake  of  the  Conqueror  the  Jews  of 

the  Jews.  ^ 

Bouen  found  their  way  to  London,^  and  before  long  we 
find  settlements  of  the  Hebrew  race  in  the  chief  cities 
and  boroughs  of  England,  at  York,  Winchester,  Lincoln, 
Bristol,  Oxford,  and  even  at  the  gates  of  the  Abbots  of 
Their  posi-  Saint  Edmuud's  and  Saint  Alban*s.^    They  came  as  the 

tion  in  , 

England.  King's  spedal  men,  or  more  truly  his  special  diattels, 
strangers  alike  to  the  Church  and  to  the  commonwealth 
of  England,  but  strong  in  the  protection  of  a  master 
who  commonly  found  it  to  his  interest  to  defend  th^n 
against  all  others.  Hated,  feared,  and  loathed,  but  far 
too  deejay  feared  to  be  scorned  or  oppressed,  they 
stalked  defiantly  among  the  people  of  the  land,  on 
whose  wants  they  throve.  They  lived  safe  from  harm 
or  insult,  save  now  and  then,  when  popular  wrath  burst 
all  bounds,  and  when  their  proud  mansions  and  fortified 
quarters  could  shelter  them  no  longer  from  raging 
crowds  eager  to  wash  out  their  debts  in  the  blood 
of  their  creditors.^    The  romantic  picture  of  the  de- 

^  See  K.  C.  vol.  t.  p.  8i8.  In  Bome  numascripts  of  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  (iy.  317)  be  sayi  distinctly,  '' Judsei  qui  Lundonls  babitabant,  quos 
pater  a  Rotbomago  iUuc  traduxerat.** 

*  The  Jews  meet  us  at  every  turn  in  the  twdfth  and  tiiiiteenth  een- 
turiet.  At  linooln  and  Saint  Eadmmidtfbury  they  have  left  their  works. 
Those  of  Winchester  —  their  Jerusalem  —  shared  in  the  perfection  which 
marked  all  classes  of  men  in  that  city  (see  Ric  Div.  c  8a).  In  the  genuine 
"  Annals  of  an  English  Abbey  "  (Gest.  Abb.  i.  195)  we  may  see  something 
of  the  "  superbia  magna  et  jactantia  "  which  the  Jew  Aaron  (of  Lincoln) 
displayed  at  Saint  Alban's. 

'  As  in  the  great  massacre  at  York  in  1 189.  Or  the  Eling  himself  might, 
like  John,  do  as  he  would  with  his  own  chattels. 
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spised,  trembling,  Jew,  eringmg  before  every  Christian  chap.  h. 
that  he  meets,  is,  in  any  age  of  English  history,  simply 
a  romantic  picture.    In  the  days  of  Bufus  at  all  events.  Favour 
the  Jews  of  Bouen  and  London  stood  erect  before  the  them  i,y 
prince  of  the  land,  and  they  seem  to  "have  enjoyed  no^'*'^* 
small  share  of  his  favour  and  personal  familiarity.    The 
presence  of  the  unbelieving  Hebrew  supplied  the  Red 
King  with  many  opportunities  for  mocking  at  Christi- 
anity and  its  ministers.    He  is  even  said  to  have  shown 
himself  more  than  once,  when  it  was  to  his  interest  so  to 
show  himself,  as  a  kind  of  missionary  of  the  Hebrew  faith. 
He  was  not  the  only  prince  of  his  age  who  discouraged 
conversions  to  Christianity  on  the  part  of  distinct  races 
who  could  be  made  more  useful,  if  they  remained  distinct, 
and  who  could  in  no  way  be  kept  so  distinct  as  if  they 
remained  in  the  position  of  infidels.     Count  Roger  of  Comparison 
Sicily  found  that  the  unbelieving  Saracens,^  and  William  Sicilian 
Rufus  found  that  the  unbelieving  Hebrews,  were,  each  in  Saracens, 
their  own  way,  more  profitable  to  their  several  masters 
than  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  lose  their  distinct  being 
among  their  Christian  neighbours.     But  in  the  whole  William's 

vein  of 

dealings  of  Rufus  with  the  Jews  there  is  a  vein  of  mockery, 
mockery  in  which,  if  Roger  shared,  it  is  not  recorded. 
It  is  true  that  we  do  not  find  Rufus  taking  the  part  of 
the  Jew,  except  when  the  Jew  made  it  worth  his  while 
to  do  so.  But  when  he  did  take  the  Jew*s  part,  he  clearly 
found  a  malicious  pleasure  in  taking  it.  He  enjoyed 
showing  favour  to  the  Jew,  because  so  to  do  gave  annoy- 
ance to  the  Christian. 

Whether  Rufus  was  in  any  strict  sense  an  intellectual  Question  of 
sceptic  may  be  doubted.    That  he  was  such  cannot  bCgoepticiBm. 
inferred  from  his  bidding  in  bitter  mockery  the  Jewish 
rabbis  and  the  bishops  of  England  to  dispute  before 
him  on  the  tenets  of  their  several  creeds,  promising  to 

'  See  Eadmer,  Vit.  Ans.  iii.  5.     We  sbaU  come  across  ihem  again. 
VOL.  I.  U 
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CHAP.  n.  embrace  the  faith  of  the  strangers,  if  they  should  have  the 
Thedispate  better  in  the  discussion.  The  discussion  took  place  in 
Jews  ftnd  London,  most  likely  when  the  prelates  were  gathered  for 
Christians.  ^^^^^  Whitsun  Gem6t.  The  Christian  cause  was  supported 
by  several  bishops  and  clerks — one  would  like  to  have 
their  names— who  argued,  we  are  told,  in  great  fear  on 
behalf  of  the  faith  which  was  thus  jeoparded.*  As  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  each  side  claimed  the  victory  ;^  but  in 
any  case  the  arguments  on  the  Hebrew  side  were  not  so 
overwhelming  as  to  make  the  King  become  an  avowed 
votary  of  Moses.  Still  he  did  what  he  could  to  hinder 
the  ranks  of  the  Church  from  being  swelled  at  the  cost  of 
the  sjniagogue.  In  a  story  which  must  belong  to  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  we  read  how  the  Jews  of  Rouen  began 
to  be  fipightened  at  the  great  numbers  of  their  body 
Jews  turn  who  fell  away  from  the  law  of  their  fathers.  They  came 
to  the  King,  and,  by  a  large  bribe,  obtained  from  him 
a  promise  that  the  converts  should  be  constrained  to  go 
back  to  the  faith  which  they  had  forsaken.  They  were 
brought  before  Rufus,  and  most  of  them  were  by  his 
terrible  threats  forced  again  to  apostatize.^    The  tale 

^  Will.  Malms,  iv.  317.  "  Apud  Londoniam  contra  episcopos  nostros  in 
oertamen  animati  [Judsei],  quia  ille  ludibundus,  credo,  dizisset  quod,  si 
▼icissent  Christianos  apertis  ai^mentationibus  conf^tatos,  in  eorum  sectam 
transiret.  Magno  ig^itur  timore  episcoponim  et  derioorum  rea  acta  est, 
pia  suUicitudine  fidei  Christians  timentium.'* 

*  lb.  "De  hoc  quidem  certamine  nihil  Jndei  prseter  confusionem 
retulerunt,  quamvis  multotiens  jactariut  se  non  oratione  sed  factione 
fuperatos.** 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  p.  47.  ''  Ferebant ...  ad  eum  convenire,  conquer- 
entes  nonnullos  ex  sois,  spreto  Judaismo,  Christianos  tunc  noviter  fi&ctos 
fuisse,  atque  rogantes  ut,  sumpto  pretio,  illos,  rejecto  ChristJanismo,  ad 
Judaismum  redire  oompelleret.  Adquiesoit  ille,  et,  suscepto  pretio  apo* 
stasisB,  jubet  ex  Judseis  ipsb  adduci  ad  se.  Quid  plura!  Plures  ex  illis 
minis  et  teiroribos  fractos,  abnegato  Christo,  pristinum  errorem  suadpere 
fecit.**  Eadmer  brings  in  this  story,  without  pledging  himself  to  its  truth, 
as  one  which  he,  when  in  Italy,  heard  firom  those  who  came  from  Boiien. 
"Sicut  ilia  aocepimus,  simplieiter  ponam,  non  adstruens  yera  an  secus 
exstiterint,  an  non.     Ferebant  igitor  hi  qui  veniebant^**  &c.    It  is  tLe 
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of  ihe  Bed  King's  success  in  tins  crooked  kind  of  mis-  chap.  h. 
sionary  enterprise  reached  the  ears  of  a  Jewfiather — ^where 
we  are  not  told — ^whose  only  and  well-beloved  son  was  lost 
to  him  by  conversion  to  the  Christian  £aith.    The  young  Story  of 
man  had  been  favoured  with  a  vision  of  the  protomartyr  gt^jphen 
Stephen,  who  had  bidden  him  ask  for  baptism  and  take  f^^^' 
his  own  name  at  the  font.^    He  went  to  a  priest,  told 
his  tale,  and  was  admitted  to  baptism  by  the  name 
which  was  appointed  to  him.    His  father,  mourning  for 
his  loss,  went  to  King  William  and  made  his  complaint ; 
praying  that  at  his  command  his  son  might  be  restored 
to  his  old  fiaith.^    Eufus  held  his  peace;  the  argument 
which  alone  persuaded  him  to  meddle  in  such  matters 
had  not  yet  been  urged.^    A  promise  of  sixty  marks 
of  silver,  payable  on  the  second  conversion  of  the  youth, 
brought  the  King  to  another  mind,^  and  Stephen  was 
called  into  the  royal  presence.    A  dialogue  took  place 

same  story  as  tbat  which  William  of  Malmesbury  tells,  iv.  31 7 ;  "  Insolentise 
in  Deom  Judsi  sno  tempore  dedere  indioium ;  semel  apud  Rothomagum, 
at  quosdam  ab  errore  suo  refogas  ad  Judaisrumn  reyocarent,  muneribus 
iaflectere  coziati.*' 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  p.  47.  The  protomartyr  pleads  his  own  example ; 
"  Uno  dierum  per  yiam  forte  eunti  apparait  alter  juvenia,  vultu  et  veste 
deooms,  qui  interrogatus  unde  vel  quis  esset,  dixit  se  jam  olim  ex  Judso 
Christianum  effectum,  Stephanum  protomartyrem  esse.'* 

'  lb.  "  .^Sstuans  quonam  modo  suis  sacris  filium  posset  restituere,  didicit 
quemadmodnm  Willielmus  rex  Anglonim  nonnullos  hajosmodi^  pecmiiiB 
gratis^  nnper  Judaismo  reddiderit.**  This  way  of  speaking  might  almost 
make  us  think  that  the  Jew  was  not  living  in  William's  dominions ;  yet 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  story,  which  seems  to  be  laid  at  Rouen,  looks 
otherwise.  One  phrase  is  odd ;  "  patemis  rogat  legibus  imperitUi  eandume 
restitui.'*  William  Rufiis,  as  we  shall  see,  did  not  foi^t  his  imperial  as 
well  as  his  royal  dignity,  but  Rouen  was  an  odd  place  in  which  to  show 
himself  in  the  imperial  character. 

'  lb.  '*  Tacet  iUe  ad  rogata,  nondom  audiens  quamobrem  tall  negotio 
lese  deberet  medium  facere.** 

*  lb.  "  Advertit  Judseus  mysterium  our  suis  precibus  non  responderet, 
et  e  yes^gio  sexaginta  marcas  argenti  se  illi  daturum,  si  Judaismo  resti- 
tueret  filium  suum,  pollioetur.**  This  almost  looks  as  if  the  Jew  thought 
at  first  that  the  King,  out  of  zeal  for  the  Hebrew  cause,  would  do  the  job 
for  him  for  nothing. 

H  2 
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CHAP.  n.  between  the  King  and  the  neophyte,  in  which  RuAis,  re- 

l^pute     membering  perhaps  the  one  redeeming  feature  in  his  own 

Stephen     life,  pressed  Stephen's  return  to  Judaism  as  a  matter  of 

King.  *      filial  duty.   The  youth  humbly  suggests  that  the  King  is 

joking.  Rufus  waxes  wroth,  and  takes  to  words  of  abuse 

and  to  his  usual  oath.    Stephen's  eyes  shall  be  torn  out, 

if  ho  does  not  presently  obey  his  bidding.^    The  youth 

stands  firm,  and  even  rebukes  the  King.    He  can  be  no 

good  Christian  who,  instead  of  trying  to  win  to  Christ 

those  who  are  estranged  from  him,  strives  to  drive  back 

those  who  have  already  embraced  his  faith.    Rufiis,  put 

to  shame  by  the  answer,  has  nothing  to  say,  but  drives 

Stephen  from  his  presence  with  scorn.^    The  Jew  father 

is  waiting  without.  His  son  overwhelms  him  with  words 

of  abuse  which  even  zeal  for  his  new  faith  would  hardly 

justify.    He  would  no  longer  acknowledge  a  father  in 

one  whose   own  father  was  the  Devil,  and  who,  not 

satisfied  with  his  own  damnation,  sought  the  damnation 

of  his  son.^    With  this  somewhat  harsh  way  of  putting 

matters,  the  zealous  youth  vanishes  from  the  story ;  the 

The  King's  Jew  father  has  yet  another  turn  with  the  Red  King.    He 

mise  with  is  Called  in,  and  Rufiis  says  that  he  has  done  what  he  had 

Stephen's   ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  demands  the  promised  payment  for 

his  pains.^  The  Jew  expostulates.  His  son,  he  says,  is 
firmer  than  ever  in  hia  Christian  faith  and  in  his  hatred 
towards  himself.  Yet  the  King  says  that  he  has  done  what 

1  Eadmer,  u.  s.  "  Tecum  jocarer,  stercoris  fili  ?  Becede  poiius  et  pnecep* 
turn  meum  velocius  imple,  slioquin  per  vultum  de  Luoa  fiMsUni  iibi  ooulos 
erui.*'    On  the  oath,  see  Appendix  G. 

*  lb.  **  Confosos  princeps  in  istis,  oontumeliis  affectum  juvenem  cum 
dedecore  jussit  suis  conipectibus  eliminari." 

'  lb.  "Fili  mortis  et  pabulum  extemsd  perditionis,  non  sufficit  tibi 
damnatio  tua,  nisi  et  me  tecum  pnecipites  in  eam  I  Ego  vero  cui  jam 
Chrittus  pate&otuB  est  absit  ut  te  unquam  pro  patre  agnoecam,  quia  pater 
tuus  diabolus  est.**  The  reference  must  be  to  St.  John  viii.  44 ;  but  the 
pedigree  was  a  dangerous  one  for  a  presumptive  grandson  to  meddle  with. 

*  lb.    "  Ecce  feci  quod  rogasti,  redde  quod  promisifltL'* 
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he  had  been  asked,  and  demands  payment.  "  Finish,"  he  chap.  n. 
goes  on,  with  a  boldness  which  chaUenges  some  sympathy, 
"  what  you  have  begun,  and  then  we  will  settle  about 
my  promise;  such  was  our  agreement."^  It  is  cha- 
racteristic of  Bufos  not  to  be  angry  at  a  really  bold 
word.  Evidently  entering  into  the  grotesque  side  of  the 
dispute,  he  rejects  the  doctrine  of  payment  by  results ;  he 
answers  that  he  has  done  his  best,  and  that,  though  he 
had  not  succeeded,  he  cannot  go  away  with  nothing  for 
his  trouble.^  At  last,  after  some  further  haggling,  the 
parties  in  this  strange  dispute  come  to  a  compromise. 
The  Jew  pays,  and  the  King  receives,  half  the  sum  which 
had  been  promised  in  the  beginning. 

A  king  of  whom  such  stories  as  these  could  be  told, 
whether  every  detail  is  literally  true  or  not,  must  have 
utterly  cast  aside  all  the  decencies  of  his  own  or  of  any 
other  age.    But  Bufus,  according  to  the  tales  told  of  him, 
went  even  further  than  this.    He  is  charged  with  a  kind  William's 
of  personal  defiance  of  the  Almighty,  quite  distinct  alike  of  God. 
from  mere  carelessness  and  from  speculative  unbelief. 
When  he  recovered  from  the  sickness  which  forms  such      1093. 
an  epoch  in  his  life,  "God,"  he  said,  "shall  never  see 
me  a   good  man ;    I  have    suffered  too  much  at  his 
hands."  ^    He  mocked  at  God's  judgement  and  doubted 
his  justice — his  disbelief  in  the  ordeal  is  quoted  as  an 


'  Eadmer,  u.  b.  "  Filius  mens  jam  nunc  et  in  Chriati  oonfewione  constantior 
et  mibi  est  solito  factus  infestior  ;  et  dicis  *' — mark  the  eoriptural  torn — 
"  *  Feci  quod  petisti,  redde  quod  promitisti  ?  *  Immo  quod  ccBpiiti  piimo 
perfioe,  et  tunc  demum  de  poUicitiB  age.    Sic  enim  convenit  inter  no«.** 

'  lb.  **  Feci  quantum  potui ;  verum,  quamyis  non  proficerim,  minime 
tamen  ferun  me  sine  fructu  laborasse." 

'  lb.  54.  *'  Quod  Deus  nunquam  eum  bonum  habiturus  esset  pro  malo 
quod  sibi  inferret.'*  The  words  are  spoken  to  Bishop  Gundulf.  Eadmer 
comments ;  **  In  cunctis  erat  fortimatus,  ao  ai  verbis  ejus  hoc  modo  respondit 
Deus,  'Si  te  pro  malo,  ut  dicis,  numquam  bonum  habebo,  probabo  an 
saltem  pro  bono  possim  te  bonum  habere,  et  ideo  in  omul  quod  tu  bonum 
ostimas  velle  tuum  adimplebo." 
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CHAP.  n.  instance.  Either  God  did  not  know  the  deeds  of  men, 
or  else  he  weighed  them  in  an  unfair  balance.^  He  was 
wroth  if  any  one  ventured  to  add  the  usual  reserve  of 
Gtod*s  will  to  anything  which  he,  King  William,  under- 
took or  ordered  to  be  undertaken.  He  had  that  belief 
in  himself  that  he  would  have  everything  referred  to  his 
own  wisdom  and  power  only.*  Modem  ideas  might  be 
His  con-  less  shocked  at  another  alleged  sign  of  his  impiety.  He 
the  saints,  was  Said  to  havo  declared  publicly  that  neither  Saint 
Peter  nor  any  other  saint  had  any  influence  with  Qod^ 
and  that  he  would  ask  none  of  them  for  help.^  In  all 
this  we  are  again  left  in  doubt  whether  we  are  dealing 
with  a  speculative  unbeliever,  or  only  with  one  who  was 
so  puifed  up  with  pride  that  he  liked  not  to  be  reminded 
of  any  power  greater  than  his  own,  least  of  all  of  a 
power  which  might  some  day  call  him  to  account  for 
Frequency  his  cvil  deeds.  And  though  William  Rufiis  clearly  went 
phemy!  lengths  in  his  defiance  of  God  to  which  even  bad  men 
were  unaccustomed,  we  must  remember  that  something 
of  the  same  kind  in  a  less  degree  was  not  uncommon 
in  his  time.  Blasphemy  strictly  so  called,  that  is,  neither 

*  Eadmer,48.  '*  Ad  hoc  qaoque  lapsus  est  ot  Dei  jndicio  incredaiiiB  fieret, 
injustitiseque  iUud  arguens,  Deum  aut  £ftcta  bominum  ignorare,  aui 
fequitatis  ea  lance  nolle  pensare  adsfcrueret.**  Then  follows  the  story 
of  the  deer-stealers  which  I  hare  UAd  In  p.  155.  Mark  Eadmw's  firm  helief 
in  the  ordeal,  which  had  not  yet  been  condemned  by  the  Church. 

'  lb.  47.     "  Ferebatur  eum  in  tantam  mentis  elationem  corruisse   ut 

nequaquam  patienter  audire  valeret,  si  qui  vis  ullum  negotiuro  quod  vel  a  se 

vel  ex  sno  prsecepto  foret  agendum,  poneret  sub  conditione  voluntatis  Dei 

fieri.     Sed  qusdque  acta  simul  et  agenda  suae  soli  iudustris  ac  fbrtitudini 

▼olebat  adscribi.*'    We  hare  his  like  in  Kapaneus,  Moch,  Sept.  0.  Theb. 

409; 

$tov  T€  7^  $4koyro$  imripativ  widXiy 

mt  fifj  $4kovT09  <l»j<rly,  Mi  ii^  Aids 

*  lb.  **  Quae  mentis  elatio  ita  excreTit  in  eo  ut,  quemadmodum  dicebatur, 
crederet  et  publica  voce  aisereret  nullum  sanctorum  ouiquam  apud  Deum 
posse  prodowo,  et  ideo  neo  se  velle,  nee  aliquem  sapientem  debere,  beatom 
Peirum  seu  quemlibet  alium  quo  se  juvaret  interpellare.** 
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simple  irreverence  nor  intellectual  unbelief,  but  direct  re-  chap.  ii. 
viling  and  defiance  of  a  power  which,  by  the  very  terms 
of  the  defiance,  is  believed  in,  is  a  vice  of  which  English- 
men of  our  own  day  have  hardly  any  notion.    But,  as  it 
has  many  parallels  in  heathen  creeds,  as  it  has  not  yet 
died  out  in  all  parts  of  Christendom,  so  it  was  by  no 
me».  unknown^ie  day.  ^th  which  ,e  «,  dig. 
Its  frequency  at  a  somewhat  later  time  is  shown  when  Contrast 
the  biographer  of  Saint  Lewis  sets  it  down  as  one  of  his  J^^g/ 
special  virtues,  that  he  never,  under  any  circumstance, 
allowed  any  reviling  of  God  or  the  saints.^     On  the  Case  of 
other  hand,  we  find  Henry  the  Second,  whom  there  is  nosJ^^'  ® 
reason  whatever  to  look  on  as  a  speculative  unbeliever, 
indulging,  as  in  lesser  forms  of  irreverence,  so  also  in 
direct  reviling  of  God.^    But  the  vice,  to  us  so  revolt- 
ing and  unintelligible,  seems  to  have  reached  its  highest 
point  in  the  King  of  whom  men  said  in  proverbs  that 
he  every  morning  got  up  a  worse  man  than  he  lay  down, 
and  every  evening  lay  down  a  worse  man  than  he 
got  up.^ 

Thus  far  we  are  inclined  to  see  in  our  second  William 
a  character  of  unmixed  blackness,  alike  as  a  man  and 
as  a  King.  TherQ  seems  no  room  left  for  even  pagan 
virtues  in  the  oppressor^  the  blasphemer,  the  man  given 

'  JoinviUe,  p.  ai7  ed.  Michel ;  "he  roy  ama  tant  Dieu  et  sa  doace m^re 
que  tooz  oeulz  que  il  pooit  atteindre  qui  disoient  de  Dieu  ne  de  sa  m^ 
chose  d^shoneste  ne  vilein  serement,  que  il  les  fesoit  punir  griefinent.**  He 
goes  on  to  tell  how,  like  Saint  Wulfstan  (see  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  386)  but  un- 
like Saint  Eadward  (ib.  ii.  p.  a6),  he  never  swore  nor  mentioned  the  devil. 

'  Giraldus  (de  Inst.  Prin.  c.  iii.  11)  gives  a  specimen  of  his  blasphemies, 
and  adds,  **  quibus  ne  memoriffi  refirioatio  facinus  atque  blasphemiam 
posteris  ad  mentem  revooet,  supersedere  potius  quam  paginam  nostram 
commaculare  dignum  duxirous." 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  54.  *'In  tantum  ex  sucoessibus  suis  profecit  nt,  siout 
hi  qui  factis  ejus  die  noctuque  prssentes  exstiterunt  attestantur,  numquam 
vel  de  lecto  surgeret  vel  in  lecto  se  coUocaret,  quln  seipsum  aut  collocante 
aut  Burgente  semper  deterior  esset." 
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CHAP.  n.  up  to  vices  at  whose  foulness  ordinary  sinners  stood 
Bedeeming  aghast.  Yet  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  there  was  some- 
Rufm?""^  thing  in  the  character  of  William  Eufus  which  made 
character,  y^j^  j^q^  wholly  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  age. 
There  was  a  side  to  him  which,  if  we  may  not  strictly 
call.it  virtuous,  has  yet  in  it  something  akin  to  virtue, 
Little        as  compared  with  other  sides  of  him.   There  is,  as  I  have 
S^ty.      already  hinted,  amidst  all  the  general  oppressions  of  his 
reign,  amidst  all  the  special  outrages  which  he  at  least 
allowed  to    go    unpunished,  no    sign   in  him  of  that 
direct  delight  in  human  suffering  which  marks  some 
Respect  to  of  his  contemporaries.    I  have  spoken  of  his  dutiful 
memory,    obcdicnce  to  his  father  while  he  lived ;  and  the  sentiment 
of  filial  duty  lived  on  after  his  father's  death,  and  showed 
itself  in  some  singular  forms  of  respect  for  his  memory. 
Elsewhere  the  enemy  and  spoiler  of  the  Church,  towards 
his  father's  ecclesiastical  foundations  Rufus  appears  as  a 
benefactor.  Saint  Stephen's,  the  monument  of  his  father's 
penance.  Battle,  the  monument  of  his  father's  victory, 
were  both  the  objects  of  his  bounty.^     But  it  is  sin- 
gularly characteristic  that  the  means  for  bounty  towards 
Saint  Stephen  at  Caen  were  found  in  the  plunder  of 
His  foan-    the  Holy  Cross  at  Waltham.*    At  York,  strangely  out 

dstions. 

of  the  common  range  of  his  actions,  we  find  him  counted 
as  a  second  founder  of  the  hospital  of  Saint  Peter; 
we  find  him  changing  its  site,  enlarging  its  buildings  and 
revenues,  but  specially  setting  forth  that  he  was  confirm- 
ing the  gifts  of  his  father.^  We  shall  see  that,  in  all  his 
wars,  it  was  his  special  ambition  to  keep  whatever  had 
been  his  father's ;  whatever  he  lost  or  won,  it  was  a  point 
of  honour  to  hold  the  great  trophy  of  his  father's  con- 
Le  Mans,  tinental  victories.  In  other  warfare  the  Red  King  might 
halt  or  dally  or  put  up  with  an  imperfect  conquest. 
But  when  Le  Mans,  castle  and  city,  was  to  be  kept  or 

*  See  Appendix  G.  *  See  Appendix  G.  »  See  Appendix  G. 
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won,  when  the  royal  tower  of  his  fSftther  was  in  jeopardy  ohap.  u. 
or  in  hostile  hands,  then  the  heart  of  Rufus   never 
waxed  weak  in  counsel,  his  arm  never  faltered  in  the 
fight 

But  one  form  of  words  which  I  have  just  used  opens  Hi« 
to  us  one  special  side  of  the  character  of  the  Red  King  J?^'^ 
which  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.    I  have  spoken  of  the 
point  of  honour.    I  am  not  sure  that,  in  the  generation 
before  Rufus,  those  words  could  have  applied  in  all  their 
fiihiess  either  to  Harold  of  England  or  to  William  of 
Normandy,  either  to  Qyrth  of  East-Anglia  or  to  Roger 
of  Beaumont.    But  to  no  man  that  ever  lived  was  the  Chlvaliy  a 
whole   train   of  thoughts    and   feelings    suggested   by^®^    "^* 
those  words  more  abidingly  present  than  they  were  to 
the  Red  King.    It  might  be  going  too  far  to  say  that 
William  Rufus  was  the  first  gentleman,  as  his  chiim  to 
that  title  might  be  disputed  by  his  forefather  Duke 
Richard  the  Good.*     But  he   was  certainly  the  first 
man  in  any  very  prominent  place  by  whom  the  whole 
set  of  words,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  which  belong  to 
the  titles  of  knight  and  gentleman  were  habitually  and 
ostentatiously  thrust  forward. 

We  have  now  in  short  reached  the  days  of  chivalry,  True  cha- 

FftCteF  of 

the  days  of  that  spirit  on  which  two  of  the  masters  of  chivalry, 
history  have  spoken  in  words  so  strong  that  I  should 
hardly  venture  to  follow  them.*     Of  that   spirit,  the 
spirit  which,  instead  of  striving  to  obey  the  whole  law 
of  right,  picks  out  a  few  of  its  precepts  to  be  observed 
under  certain  circumstances  and  towards  certain  classes 
of  people,  William  the  Red  was  one  of  the  foremost 
models.     The  knight,  like  the  monk,  arbitrarily  picks  The  knight 
out  certain  virtues,  to  be  observed  in  such  an  exclusive  monk, 
and  one-sided  way  as  almost  to  turn  them  into  vices. 

'  See  N.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  255.  '  See  Appendix  H. 
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His  word 
when  kept 
and  when 
broken. 


His 

knightly 
courteey. 


His  trust 
in  the 
knightly 
word  of 
others. 


He  has  his  arbitrary  code  of  honour  to  supplant  alike 
the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  the  land.  That  code 
teaches  the  duties  of  good  faith,  courtesy,  mercy — under 
certain  circumstances  and  towards  certain  people.  Was 
William  Rufus  a  man  of  his  word  ?  His  subjects  as  a  body 
had  no  reason  to  think  so ;  the  princes  of  other  lands 
had  no  reason  to  think  so.  His  promises  to  his  people 
went  for  nothing;  his  treaties  with  other  princes  went 
for  nothing.^  To  observe  both  of  these  was  the  dull  every- 
day duty  of  a  Christian  man  whom  it  had  pleased  Qod 
to  call  to  a  particular  state  of  life,  that  namely  of  a 
king.  Holding,  as  Rufus  did,  that  no  man  could  keep  all 
his  promises,^  these  were  the  class  of  promises  that 
he  thought  it  needless  to  try  to  keep.  But  when 
William  plighted  his  word  in  the  character  of  the  pro- 
bus  milesy  the  preux  chevalier^  in  modem  phrase,  a3 
*^an  officer  and  a  gentleman,"  no  man  kept  it  more 
strictly.  No  man  cared  less  for  the  justice  of  his  wars ; 
no  man  cared  less  for  the  wrong  and  suffering  which 
his  warfare  caused.  But  no  man  ever  more  scrupulously 
observed  all  the  mere  courtesies  of  warfare.  He  was 
not  like  Robert  of  Belleme.  The  life  and  limb  of  the 
prisoner  of  knightly  rank  were  safe  in  his  hands.  In- 
deed any  man  of  any  rank  who  appealed  to  his  per- 
sonal generosity  was  always  safe.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  law  of  honour,  the  tyrant,  the  blasphemer,  the 
extortioner,  the  oppressor  who  neither  feared  Qod  nor 
regarded  man,  puts  on  an  air  of  unselfishness,  of 
unworldliness.  Strict  in  the  observance  of  his  own 
knightly  word,  he  places  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
knightly  word  of  others.  He  thrusta  indignantly  a«ide 
the  suggestion  of  colder  spirits  that  a  captive  knight 


'  Twice  under  the  same  year  1091  the  Chronicler  adds  to  the  record  of 
a  treaty  concluded  by  Rufus  that  it  **  litle  hwile  stode." 
See  above,  p.  143. 
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may  possibly  break  his  parole}     We  shall  see  all  this  chap.  ii. 
as  we  follow  the  tale  of  his  strife  with  Helias  of  Maine,  ^J\*»«* 

'  with 

one  who  was  as  scrupulous  an  observer  of  the  law  of  Heliaa. 
honour  as  himself,  but  one  who  did  not  let  the  law  of 
honour  stand  in  the  place  of  higher  and  older  laws.  And  Import- 
this  is  a  side  of  the  character  of  Rufus  on  which  it  is  im-  aide  of  his 
portant  to  dwell,  as  it  is  one  which  the  popular  conception  ^^**'^**'*®^* 
of  him,  a  conception  perfectly  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  apt 
to  leave  out.    We  have  not  grasped  the  likeness  of  the 
real  man,  unless  we  remember  that  the  man  whose 
crimes  and  vices  the  popular  picture  has  not  exaggerated, 
carried  with  him  through  life  a  sentimental  standard 
of  filial  duty  and  reverence,  and  a  knightly  conscience, 
if  the  phrase  may  pass,  as  quick  to  speak  and  as  sure 
to  be  obeyed  as  the  higher  conscience  of  Anselm  or 
Helias.    Without  fully  taking  this  in,  we  shall  not  easily 
understand  the  twofold  light  in  which  Bufus  looked  to 
the  men  of  his  own  age,  in  whose  eyes  he  clearly  was 
not  wholly  hateful.    And  without  fully  taking  it  in,  we 
shall  fail  to  give  him  his  place  in  the  general  history 
of  England,  Normandy,  and  mankind  in  general.    In  He  mwrka 
William  Rufus  we  have  not  only  to  study  a  very  varied  ^ing  of* 
and  remarkable  phase  of  human  nature ;  we  have  also  ^^^  ^^' 
to  look  on  a  man  who  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
age  and  a  new  state  of  feeling. 

The  Bed  King  has  indeed  this  advantage,  that  the 
other  parts  of  his  character  are  so  bad  that  iie  chival- 
rous side  of  him  stands  out  as  a  relief,  as  at  least  com- 
parative light  amid  surrounding  darkness.     There  areChivahfy 
other  princes  in  whom  the  chivalrous  side  is  the  dark  gide  of 
side,  because  there  are  other  parts  of  their  dwura^ter^^. 
better  than  chivalry.     The  essence  of  chivalry  is  that 
the  fantastic  and  capricious  law  of  honour  displaces  all 

^  I  refer  to  the  story  of  the  Angevin  knights  at  Ballon,  told  by  Orderio 
(772  C,  D).    We  shall  oome  to  it  in  a  later  chapter. 
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CHAP.  II.  the  forms  of  the  law  of  right.     The  standard  of  the  good 

mded"^      knight,  the  rule  of  good  faith,  respect,  and  courtesy,  as 

nature.      due  from  one  knight  to  another,  displaces  the  higher 

standard  of  the  man,  the  citizen,  and  the  Christian.  There 

are  perhaps  whole  ages,  there  certainly  are  particular 

men,  in  which  this  lower  standard  has  its  use.    Any 

check,  any  law,  is  better  than  no  check  and  no  law. 

Its  inci-     H^  ^^o  cannot  rise  to  the  higher  rank  of  an  honest 

dental  uae.  jjj^^  jjj^^j  better  be  a  knight  and  gentleman  than  a  mere 

knave  and  ruffian.  If  a  man  cannot  be  kept  back  from 
all  crimes  by  the  law  of  right,  it  is  a  gain  that  he 
should  be  kept  back  from  some  crimes  by  the  law  of 
honour.  It  was  better  that  William  Rufus  should  show 
mercy  and  keep  his  word  in  some  particular  kind  of 
cases  than  that  he  should  never  show  mercy  or  keep 
his  word  at  all.  But  the  very  fact  that  such  an  one 
as  Rufus  could  feel  bound  by  the  law  of  honour  shows 
how  feeble  a  check  the  law  of  honour  is.  And  we 
must  remember  that  the  very  feeling  of  courtesy  and 
deference  towards  men  of  a  certain  rank  led  only  to 
more  reckless  and  contemptuous  oppression  of  all  who 
lay  without  the  fSavoured  pale.  And,  at  least  as  regards 
particular  men,  the  beginning  of  the  days  of  chivalry 
Instances  was  the  falling  back  from  a  higher  standard.  We  have 
enoetoa  come  across  men  in  our  own  story  who  showed  that 
higher  law.  ^^^  obeyed  a  better  law  than  that  of  honour.  It  was 
not  at  the  bidding  of  chivalry  or  honour,  it  was  not 
in  the  character  of  knight  or  gentleman,  that  Herlwin 
made  light  of  his  own  wrongs  by  the  side  of  those  of  his 
poor  peasants,^  or  that  Harold  refused  to  harry  the  lands 
Practical  of  the  men  who  had  chosen  him  to  be  their  king.*  But 
of  chivalry,  the  law  of  honouT  and  chivalry  was  most  fully  obeyed, 
the  character  of  knight  and  gentleman  was  shown  in  its 
full  perfection,  when  the  Knight  without  Fear  and  with- 

»  See  N.  C.  toI.  ii.  p.  aao.  •  See  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  438. 
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out  Reproach  refused  to  eiqnwe  himself  to  toils  of  war  chap.  n. 
which  were  too  dangerous  for  any  but  the  base  churl.^^^*^* 
It  was  fully  carried  out  when  the  mirror  of  chivalry,  theTli®  BUck 

Prince. 

Black  Prince  himself,  gave  their  lives  to  the  French 
knights  who  fought  against  him,  and  murdered  the  un- 
armed men,  women,  and  children,  who  craved  for  mercy.* 
It  was  no  less  worthily  carried  out  by  the  kincr  who  Francis 

the  First 

ever  had  the  faith  of  a  gentleman  on  his  lips,  who  of  Fiance, 
boasted  that  he  had  never  broken  his  word  except  to 
women,  and  who  betrayed,  not  only  the  women,  but  the 
allied  princes  and  commonwealths  who  trusted  in  him. 
William  the  Red  at  least  need  not  shrink  from  a  com- 
parison with  Francis  of  Valois.^    But  it  must  not  be  for-  Twofold 

CuAPftctep 

gotten  that  one  of  the  chivalrous  heroes  on  our  list  had  of  the 
a  side  to  him  better  than  his  chivalry.     William  thepj!J^ 
Great  assuredly,  and  I  believe  William  the  Red  also, 
would  have  shrunk  from  such  a  deed  as  the  slaughter  of 
Limoges.    But  he  who  wrought  the  slaughter  of  Limoges 

^  This  was  at  the  siege  of  Padua  in  1509.  "  Maximilien  fit  proposer  k  La 
Palisse  de  faire  mettre  pied  k  terre  k  sa  gendarmerie  pour  monter  k  I'assaat 
avec  leg  landsknechts.  Mais  d*apr^  le  conseil  de  Bayard,  La  Palisse  r^ 
pondit  que  la  gendarmerie  fran9aise  ^tait  toute  compost  de  gentilshommes, 
et  qu^il  ne  serait  pas  convenable  de  la  faire  combattre  pdle-m£le  avec  lee 
fantaf^nns  allemands,  qui  ^talent  roturiers."    Sismondi,  R^p.  Ital.  xiy.  26. 

'  The  story  of  the  massacre  of  Limoges,  the  most  truly  chivalrous  deed 
ever  done,  is  weU  known.  It  will  be  found  in  Froissart,  i.  289  (vol.  i. 
p.  401,  ed.  Sauvage). 

'  Hallam,  who  thoroughly  understood  Henry  the  Eighth,  adds  in  a  note 
(€k>nst.  Hist.  i.  36)  ;  *'  After  all,  Henry  was  every  whit  as  good  a  king  and 
man  as  Francis  I,  whom  there  are  stiU  some,  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel, 
servile  enough  to  extol ;  not  in  the  least  more  tyrannical  and  sanguinary, 
and  of  better  fkith  towards  his  neighbours."  The  fiunous  letter  of  Francis 
about  all  being  lost  except  honour  is  now  disbelieved,  but  it  is  characteristic 
all  the  same.  I  have  said  something  about  this  in  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
December,  1876. 

It  is  singular  enough  that  in  1546  some  reader  of  the  "Normau- 
nie  Nova  Chronica/'  after  the  entries  about  the  misdeeds  of  William 
Rufus  in  1098,  bursts  out  (p.  9)  into  a  fierce  invective  against  the  vices 
and  oppressions  of  Francis  the  First,  as  far  surpassing  those  of  Rufus.  If 
men  murmured  in  1098,  how  much  more  reason  had  they  to  murmur 
in  1546. 
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CHAP.  n.  was  also  tiie  patriotic  statesman  of  the  Qood  Parliament. 
The  knight,  courteous  and  bloody  as  became  his  knight- 
hood, could  turn  about  and  act  as  something  better  than 
a  knight.  In  such  a  man  we  must  measure  the  balance 
of  good  and  evil  as  we  can,  and  the  chivalrous  side  of 
him  is  the  evil  side.  In  William  Rufus  the  chivalrous 
side  is  the  better  side;  it  is  the  comparatively  bright 
spot  in  a  picture  otherwise  of  utter  blackness. 

Grouping  The  chief  events  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  fall 
in  the  reign  into  two  classcs.  There  is  the  military  side;  there  is 
of  Rufus.  ^jj^  ecclesiastical  and  constitutional  side.  There  is  the 
side  which  shows  us  the  noblest  and  the  basest  type 
of  the  warrior  in  Helias  of  La  Fl^che  and  in  Robert 
of  Belleme.  There  is  the  side  which  shows  us  the  noblest 
and  the  basest  type  of  the  priest  in  Anselm  of  Canterbury 
and  in  Randolf  of  Durham.  The  two  sides  go  on  together. 
The  most  striking  features  in  both  belong  to  a  somewhat 
later  time  than  that  which  we  have  now  reached.  But 
it  is  the  military  side  in  its  earlier  stages  which  most 
directly  connects  itself  with  the  tale  which  we  have  gone 
through  in  the  present  chapter.  The  first  Norman 
campaign  of  the  Red  King  comes  in  date  before  the 
archiepiscopate  of  Anselm ;  it  comes  in  idea  before  the 
administration  of  Randolf  Flambard.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  directly  connected  with  the  war  of  Pevensey 
and  Rochester,  with  the  banishment  of  Bishop  Odo  and 
Bishop  WilUam.  We  will  therefore  pass  to  it  as  the 
chief  subject  of  our  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    IIL 

THE  FIRST  WARS  OF   WILLIAM  RUFUS. 

1090-1092.^ 

rilHE  rest  of  the  year  in  which  Lanfranc  died  wasChara^^r 
-L    unmarked  by  any  striking  public  event,  political  1089^  ^^^'^ 
or  military.    The  causes  of  evil  which  had  begun  to 
play  their  part  before  the  Primate's  death,  which  were 

^  There  u  nothing  special  to  note  as  to  the  authorities  for  this  chapter, 
except  that  we  now  begin  to  make  some  little  use  of  the  Lives  of  the  Bishops 
of  Le  Mans  in  MabiUon^s  Vetera  Analeota,  of  which  we  shall  haye  to  make 
much  larger  use  in  a  later  chapter. 

Since  this  chapter  was  written  and  partly  printed,  I  have  come  across  a 
book  called  **Le  Dernier  des  Dues  Normands.  ifctude  de  Critique  His- 
torique  sur  Robert  Courte-Heuse  ;  par  Gaston  le  Hardy  (Oaen,  1880).**  It 
is  a  gallant  apology  for  Duke  Robert,  who  however,  it  seems,  cannot  be  set 
up  without  a  cruel  setting  down  both  of  Orderic  and  of  King  Henry.  M.  le 
Hardy  beUevet  in  the  &l8e  Ingulf  and  seems  to  be  an  enemy  to  Italian  firee* 
dom.  He  has  worked  with  care  at  his  authorities,  and  I  have  to  thank  him 
for  a  few  references ;  but  his  style  of  criticism  is  odd.  In  p.  47  he  argues 
against  the  last  speech  of  the  Conqueror  in  Orderio— a  speech  very  open 
to  argument  against  it  on  other  grounds — because  William  is  there  made 
to  confess  that  he  had  no  right  to  the  English  crown.  This  at  least 
cannot  be.  **  Comment  croire  que  le  Conquerant,  dont  les  droits  l^times 
k  la  couronne  d*Augleterre  ^taient  au  moins  fond^s  sur  des  apparences 
tr^respectables,  jmitqtCdU*  dMderent  le  Pape  A  m  prononeer  en  sa 
/aveur,  se  suit  appliqu^  k  les  d^vouer,  et  k  ddmentir  ainsi  toute  sa  vie." 
I  think  more  highly  both  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  conscience  of  William  the 
Great.  I  can  conceive  his  being  led  to  repent  of  his  sins,  even  though  the 
Pope  told  him  that  they  were  no  sins.  M.  le  Hardy,  like  so  many  of  his 
countrymen,  seems  unable  to  understand  any  English  matter,  and  he  seems 
never  to  have  looked  at  any  English  or  Grerman  book. 

I  let  my  estimate  of  Bobert  stay  where  it  was.  His  character  is  best 
summed  up  in  the  portrait  drawn  by  William  of  Malmesbury  at  the  end  of 
his  foarth  book ; 

"  Patria  lingua  fiftcundus  nt  sit  jocundior  nullus ;  in  aliis  consiliosus  ot 
nihil  excellentiuB  ;  militifle  peritus  nt  si  quia  nnquam  ;  pro  mollitie  tamen 
animi  nunquam  regendse  reipublice  idoneus  judicatus.'* 

I  think  I  have  throughout  done  justice  to  Robert's  mHitary  skill — it  was 
more  than  mere  daring—and  to  his  gifts  as  a  counsellor  of  others. 
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CHAP.  in.  enabled  to  play  it  so  much  more  powerfully  after  his 
death,  were  no  doubt  already  at  work ;  but  they  had 
as  yet  not  wrought  any  open  change,  or  done  any- 
Natural  thing  specially  to  impress  men's  minds.  The  writers 
mena.  of  the  time  have  nothing  to  record,  except  natural 
phsenomena,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  natural 
phsenomena,  and  those  mostly  of  a  baleful  kind,  form 
a  marked  feature  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  Even 
he  could  hardly  be  charged  with  directly  causing  earth- 
quakes, storms,  and  bad  harvests ;  but,  in  the  ideas  of 
his  day,  it  was  natural  to  look  on  earthquakes,  storms, 
and  bad  harvests,  either  as  scourges  sent  to  punish  his 
evil  deeds,  or  else  as  signs  that  some  more  direct 
vengeance  was  presently  coming  upon  himself.  The 
ever-living  belief  of  those  times  in  the  near  connexion 
between  the  moral  and  the  physical  world  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  in  reading  their  history.  And  in  the 
days  of  WiUiam  Rufus  there  was  plenty  in  both  worlds 
The  great  to  set  men*s  minds  a-thinking.  Lanfiranc  had  not  been 
quake.  dead  three  months  before  the  land  was  visited  with 
A^".  a  mighty  earthquake.  The  strongest  buildings -the  mas- 
sive  keeps  and  minsters  lately  built  or  still  building — 
seemed  to  spring  from  the  ground  and  sink  back  again 
into  their  places.^  Then  came  a  lack  of  the  fixuts  of 
the  earth  of  all  kinds ;  the  harvest  was  slow  in  ripening 
and  scanty  when  it  came;  men  reaped  their  corn  at 
Martinmas  and  yet  later.^ 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1089.  '*Swilo  eac  gewar^  ofer  eall  Engleland  mycel 
eorOBtyrunge,  on  ]x>De  daeg iii.  Id.  Aug.**  Will.  Malms,  iv.  32a.  **  Seoundo 
anno  regni  ejus  teme  motuB  ingens  totam  Angliam  exterruit  tertio  idoa 
Augusti,  hoirendo  miraoulo,  ut  edifioia  omnia  eminus  resilirent,  et  mox 
pristino  more  reaiderent.**  Some  annaUi,  as  those  of  Plyiiipton  (lieber- 
mann,  a6),  directly  connect  the  eyents.  "  Obiit  Lanfranons  archiepiscopus, 
et  terra  mota  est.*' 

*  Chron.  a.  s.  "And  wsm  swiffe  Isetsnm  gear  on  come  and  on  alces 
cynnee  wsBstmmn,  swa  )Ket  manig  man  rfBpon  heora  com  onbuton  Martines 
massMm  and  gyt  lator.**  **  Vix  ad  festtim  tanoti  AAdren/'  says  William  of 
Malmesbuiy, 
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The  next  year  we  find  no  entries  of  this  kind.    There  chap.  m. 
was  a  mighty  stir  in  England  and  in  Normandy;  but^^»V*c^«^ 
it  was  not  a  mere  stirring  of  the  elements.   We  now  enter  1090. 
on  the  record  of  the  foreim  policy  and  the  foreim  wars  of  ^^"^P'^ 

^     r        J  -o  of  foreign 

the  Red  King,  and  we  hear  the  first  wail  going  up  fi-om  the  adventure, 
oppressed  folk  within  his  kingdom.  Throughout  his  reign 
the  growth  of  the  prince's  power  and  the  grievances  of  his 
people  go  together.  In  the  former  year  there  was  nothing 
to  chronicle  but  the  earthquake  and  the  late  harvest.  This  First  men- 
year  we  hear  of  the  first  successes  of  the  King  beyond  the  a^^c 
sea,  and  we  hear,  as  their  natural  consequence,  that  the  opp<^*i<'^- 
**  land  was  fordone  with  unlawful  gelds."  ^ 

The  two  years  which  followed  the  death  of  Lanfiranc  saw  The  years 
the  attempt  of  the  first  year  of  Rufiis  reversed.    Instead  '^90-^091. 
of  the  lord  of  Normandy  striving  to  win  England,  the  lord  j^  Not- 
of  England  not  only  strives,  but  succeeds,  in  making  him-™*^^^- 
self  master  of  a  large  part  of  the  Norman  duchy.   Having  Supremacy 
thus  become  a  continental  potentate,  the  King  comes  ^a. 
back  to  his  island  kingdom,  to  establish  his  Imperial '®9i- 

Annexa* 

supremacy  over  the  greatest  vassal  of  his  crown,  andtionof 
to  do  what  his  father  had  not  done,  to  enlarge  the  borders  ^^   ^' 
of  his  immediate  realm  by  a  new  land  and  a  new  city.      ^^9^. 

Through  a  large  part  then  of  the  present  chapter  the 
scene  of  our  story  will  be  removed  from  England  to  Nor- 
mandy. Yet  it  is  only  the  scene  which  is  changed,  not  the  Close  con- 
actors.  One  main  result  of  the  coming  of  the  first  William  E^gilSh^ 
into  Entrland  was  that  for  a  while  the  history  of  Nor-  *^^  ^?^' 

*^  "^  man  niB- 

mandy  and  that  of  England  cannot  be  kept  asunder,  tory. 
The  chief  men  on  the  one  side  of  the  water  are  the  chief  The  same 
men  on  the  other  side.  And  the  fact  that  they  were  so  is  i^  both, 
the  main  key  to  the  politics  of  the  time.  We  have  in  the 
last  chapter  seen  the  working  of  this  fact  from  one  side ; 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1090.    **  And  betwyx  \nEvan  ]>ingum  >i8  land  wses  swi^e 
furd<$n  on  unlaga  gelde  and  on  o9re  manige  ungelimpe.'* 

VOL.  I.  N 
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CHAP.  in.  we  shall  now  see  its  working  from  the  other  side.    The 

same  men  flit  backwards  and  forwards  from  Normandy 

NarmMidy  to  England  and  from  England  to  Normandy.    But  of 

geat  of       warfare,  public  and  private,  during  the  reign  of  William 

warfow.     Rufug  and  still  more  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the 

First,  Normandy  rather  than  England  is  the  chosen 

field.     Without  warfare  of  some  kind  a  Norman  noble 

could  hardly  live.    And  for  that  beloved  employment 

Normandy  gave  many  more  opportunities  than  England. 

The  Duke  of  the  Normans,  himself  after  all  the  man  of  a 

higher  lord,  could  not  be — at  least  no  duke  but  William 

the  Great  could  be— in  his  continental  duchy  all  that  the 

Eling  of  the  English,  Emperor  in  his  own  island,  could  be 

ContTMt     within  his  island  realm.  Private  war  was  lawful  in  Nor- 

Nomuuidy  niandy — the  Truce  of  God  itself  implied  its  lawfulness;  it 

1^^  to  ^®^®^  ^^  lawful  in  England.    And  wars  with  France, 

private      wars  with  Anjou,  the  endless  struggle  in  and  for  the  bor- 

war 

derland  of  Maine,  went  much  further  towards  taxing  the 
strength  and  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Norman  duchy, 
than  the  endless  strife  on  the  Welsh  and  Scottish  marches 
could  go  towards  taxing  the  strength  and  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  English  kingdom.  Normandy  then  will  be 
our  fighting-ground  far  more  than  England;  but  the 
fighting  men  will  be  the  same  in  both  lands. 
The  old  The  old  companions  of  the  Conqueror  were  by  this  time 

new  gene-  beginning  to  make  way  for  a  new  generation.   The  rebel- 
ration,       jj^j^  ^£  j^gg  g^^  ^jj^  ^^  exploits  of  some  of  them.     Yet 

Bishop       others  among  them  will  still  be  actors  for  a  while.  Bishop 

Odo,  cut  off*  from  playing  any  part  in  England,  still  plays 

a  part  in  Normandy.    The  great  border  earls,  Hugh  ol 

Hugh.       Chester  and  of  Avranches,  Roger  of  Shrewsbury  and  of 

jj^j^p  *      Montgomery,  die  in  the  course  of  our  tale,  but  not  till  we 

^-  '094-      have  something  more  to  tell  about  both  of  them,  and  a 

Robert  of  good  deal  to  tell  about  the  longer-lived  of  the  two.  Their 

°^    ^'  younger  fellow,  Robert  of  Mowbray,  after  becoming  the 
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chief  centre  of  one  part  of  our  story,  leaves  the  world  chap.  m. 
by  a  living  death.     The  new  Earl  of  Surrey,  if  notwaiUmof 
already  dead,  passes  away  without  anything  further  to 
record  of  him ;  Walter  Qiflard,  old  as  a  man,  but  young  Walter 
as  an  earl,  still  lives  on.    But  younger  men  are  comings  ^o,] 
into  sight.     William  of  Eu,  the  son  of  the  still  living  William 
Count  Robert,  has  already  come  before  us  as  a  chief 
actor  in  our  story,  and  we  shall  see  him  as  the  chiefest 
sufferer.      But  above  all,  two   men,   whom   we   have 
hitherto  seen  only  by  fits  and  starts,  now  come  to  the 
front  as  chief  actors  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.    Before 
we  enter  on  the  details  of  Norman  affairs,  it  will  be  well 
to  try  clearly  to  take  in  the  character  and  position  of 
two  famous  bearers  of  the  same  name,  great  alike  in  Eng- 
land, in  Normandy,  and  in  France,  Robert  of  Bell^me,  Robert  of 
afterwards  of  Shrewsbury,  of  Bridgenorth,  and  of  both 
Montgomeries,  and  Robert,  Count  of  the  French  county  of  Robert  of 
Meulan,  heir  of  the  great  Norman  house  of  Beaumont^ 
and  forefather  of  the  great  English  house  of  Leicester. 

The  two  Rogers,  fathers  of  the  two  Roberts,  are  still 
living ;  but  for  the  rest  of  their  days  they  play  a  part 
quite  secondary  to  that  played  by  their  sons.     Robert  Hiatory 
of  Bell^me,  the  eldest  son  of  Roger  of  Montgomery,  has  n^jter  of 
already  come  before  us  several  times,  most  prominently  ^^olme^^ 
as  a  sharer  in  the  rebellion  raised  by  the  present  Duke 
against  his  father  in  Normandy^  and  in  the  rebellion 
raised  on  his  behalf  against  his  brother.     As  son  of  Succeeds 
the  slain  Countess  Mabel,^  he  was  heir  of  the  house  ^^^  ^ 
of  Talvas,  heir  alike  of  their  possessions  and  of  their  ^*^^^- 
reputed  wickedness.     Lord  through  his  mother  of  the  Her  in- 
castle  from  which  he  took  his  name,  lord  of  a  crowd 
of  other    castles    on  the    border-lands    of  Normandy, 
Perche,  and  Maine,  Robert  of  Belleme,  Robert  Talvas, 
stands  forth  for  the  present  as  the  son  of  Mabel  rather 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  558,  638.  *  lb.  p.  493. 

N  2 
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CHAP.  in.  ^imo^  IU3  ^he  gQi^  of  Roger.    In  after  times  counties  and 

Usfii^ti^   lordships  flowed  in  upon  him  from  various  sources  and 

ftt  Mont-    in  various  quarters.     The  death  of  his  father  gave  him 

1094 ;        the  old  Norman  possessions  of  the  house  of  Montgomery ; 

andhia      the  death  of  his  brother  gave  him  the  new  English 

Shrews-     possessions  of  that  house,  the  great  earldom  of  Shrews- 

^^'         bury  and  all  that  went  with  it.     We  seem  to  be  carried 

HiB  wife     back  to  past  times  when  we  find  that  Robert  of  BellSme 

pOTtWett.   ^*®  married  to  the  daughter  of  Guy  of  Ponthieu,  the 

gaoler  of  Harold,  and  that,  at  the  accession  of  William 

Gay  Ck>ant  Bufus,  Ouy  had  still  as  many  years  to  reign  as  the  Red 

,0^3°,, 00. King  himself.    Guy's  death  at  last  added  Ponthieu  to 

the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Bell£me,  nominally  in 

the  person  of  Robert's  son  William  Talvas,  practically 

Greainess  in  that  of  Robert  himself.     The  lord  of  such  lands, 

^oMewionii.nMwter  of  four  and  thirty  castles,^  ranked  rather  with 

princes  than  with  ordinary  nobles ;  and  even  now,  when 

Robert  held  only  the  inheritance  of  his   mother,  the 

extent  and  nature  of  his  fiefs  gave  him  a  position  almost 

princely.    The  man  alike  of  Normandy  and  of  France, 

he  could  make  use  of  the  profitable  as  well  as  the 

dangerous  side  of  a  divided  allegiance,  and  it  is  not 

*  Ord,  Vit.  708  B.     He  does  not  say  distinctly  at  what  stage  he  means. 
Geoffiey  Gaimar  (Chron.  Angl.  Nomn.  i.  35)  has  an  elaborate  picture  of 
Robert  at  his  greatest ; 
**  Li  qaens  Robert,  oil  de  Belesme,        Boche-Mabilie  estait  en  sa  poes. 
Mil  ohevalers  out  en  son  esnvs ;  En  Rom  out  ruee  assez. 

En  Engleterre  out  treis  oontez,  H  esteit  quen  de  sis  contes ; 

Quens  de  Pontif  estait  olamez,  9^  ^^  ^^  meiUur  cheyaler 

Si  ert  oonte  de  Leneimeis,  Ke  I'em  s^ust  pur  querreier. 

D'Esparlon  e  de  SeesuntiB ;  Cil  vint  k  son  seignur  le  rei. 

Sue  estait  Argenton,  Seis,  Mil  ohevalers  menat  od  sei." 

He  then  goes  on  to  mention  his  brothers.  (See  above,  p.  37.)  Many  of 
the  places  on  this  list  will  oome  in  our  story.  "  Rom/'  it  is  hardly  needful 
to  say,  is  only  the  capital  of  Normandy,  not  of  the  worid.  But  what  are  the 
three  counties  in  England  f  There  is  Shropshire,  and  most  likely  Sussex. 
What  is  the  third  f  Yorkshire,  on  the  strength  of  Tickbill  f  But  Robert 
had  no  earldom  there. 
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without  reason  that  we  find  the  lord  of  the  border-land  chap.  m. 
spoken  of  by  the  fitting  title  of  Marquess  ^    From  the  Great  pArt 
death  of  the  Conqueror  onwards,  through  the  reigns  Lm.     ^ 
of  Robert  and  William,  till  the  day  when  Henry  sent 
him  to  a  life-long  prison,  Robert  of  BellSme  fills  in 
the  history  of  Normandy  and  England  a  place  along- 
side of  their  sovereigns. 

With  the  inheritance  of  Mabel  and  William  Talvas,  His  oh»- 
thdr  son  and  grandson  was  believed  to  have  succeeded 
in  fiill  measure  to  the  hereditary  wickedness  of  their 
house.    That  house  is  spoken  of  as  one  at  whose  deeds 
daemons  themselves  might  shudder,^  and  Robert  himself  His  sur- 
bears  in  the  traditions  of  his  Cenomannian  enemies  the  ^^*^^' 
firightful  surname  which  has  been  so  unfiEurly  transferred  to 
the  father  of  the  Conqueror.     His  name  lives  in  proverbs. 
In  the  land  of  Maine  his  abiding  works  are  pointed 
to  as  the  works  of  Robert  the  DeviL    Elsewhere  the 
'*  wonders    of  Robert  of  BelMme"   became   a  familiar 
saying.^    That  Robert  was  a  man  of  no  small  natural 
gifts  is  plain;  to  the  ordinary  accomplishments  of  the 
Norman  warrior  he  added  a  mastery  of  the  more  in- 
tellectual  branches    of  the    art   of   war&re.     As    theHisBkillin 
Cenomannian  legend  shows,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  ^'***^ 
his  age  in  the  skill  of  the  military  engineer.^     Firm 
and  daring,  ready  of  wit  and  ready  of  speech,  he  had 
in  him  most  of  the  qualities  which  might  have  made 
him  great  in  that  or  in  any  other  age.    But,  even  in  His  specUl 
that  age,  he  held  a  place  by  himself  as  a  kind  of  in-cmJJS"*^ 

»  Ord.  Vit.  675  D. 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  De  Cont.  Hand.  11.    **  Gens  ipds  dttmonibus  horrenda.** 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  468.  The  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  himself,  with 
a  slight  contempt  of  sex  and  species,  calls  him  "  Pluto,  Megssra,  Cerberus, 
▼el  si  aliquid  horrendi  scribi  potest."  He  speaks  of  the  proverb,  '*  Mirabilia 
Robert!  de  Belesme.** 

*  See  his  two  pictures  in  Orderic,  675  C,  D,  and  707  C,  D.  In  his 
cbaraeter  of  engineer  we  shall  meet  him  at  Gisors.    See  766  B. 
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CHAP.  ui.  carnation  of  evlL  Restless  ambition,  reckless  contempt 
of  the  rights  of  others,  were  conmion  to  him  with  many 
of  his  neighbours  and  contemporaries.  But  he  stands 
almost  alone  in  his  habitual  delight  in  the  infliction 
of  human  suffering.  The  recklessness  which  lays  waste 
houses  and  fields,  the  cruelty  of  passion  or  of  policy  which 
slays  or  mutilates  an  enemy,  were  common  in  his  day. 
But  even  then  we  find  only  a  few  men  of  whom  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  pangs  of  other  men  were  to  them  a  direct 
source  of  enjoyment.  In  Robert  sheer  love  of  cruelty 
displaced  even  greediness ;  he  refused  ransom  for  his 
prisoners  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  putting 
them  to  lingering  deaths.^  The  received  forms  of  cruelty 
blinding  and  mutilation,  were  not  enough  for  him;  he 
brought  the  horrors  of  the  East  into  Western  Europe; 
men,  and  women  too,  were  left  at  his  bidding  to  writhe 
on  the  sharp  stake.^  Distrustful  of  all  men,  artful, 
flattering,  courteous  of  speech,  his  profession  of  friendship 
was  the  sure  path  to  destruction.^  The  special  vices 
of  William  Rufus  are  not  laid  to  his  charge;  it  is  at 
least  to  the  credit  of  Latin  Christendom  in  the  eleventh 
century  that  it  needs  the  union  of  its  two  worst  sinners 

*  Ord.  Vit.  707  D.  **  Magis  affectabat  lupplicia  miseris  inferre  quam 
per  redemptionemcaptivoruinpecuniasaugere."  So  Hen.  Hunt.  u.  b.  Tet, 
as  Bome  of  his  captives  escaped,  he  lost  the  ransom  for  nothing. 

^  lb.  **  Homines  privatione  oculorum  et  ampatatione  pedum  manaumye 
deformare  parvipendebat,  sed  inauditonim  oommeditatione  sapplioiorum  in 
torquendis  miseris  more  Siculi  Phalaris  tripudiabat.  Quos  in  oarcere  pro 
reatu  aliqao  stringebat,  Nerone  sen  Dedo  vel  Diocletiano  ssevior,  indidbiliter 
cruciabat,  et  inde  joooe  cum  parasitis  suis  et  cachinnos  jactabundus  exerce- 
bat.  Tormentorum  quie  vinctis  inferebat  delectatione  gloriabatur,  hominum- 
que  detractione  pro  poenarum  nimietate  crudelis  Isetabatur.**  The  special 
detail  of  the  impaling  comes  firom  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  says  also, 
**  Erat  ei  caedes  horribilis  hominum  cibus  jucundus  animse." 

*  Will.  Malms,  v.  398.  **  Simulationis  et  argutiarum  plenns,  frontis 
sereno  et  sermonum  affiibilitate  credulos  decipiens,  gnaros  autem  malitis 
ezterritans,  ut  nullum  esset  majus  fiitursQ  calamitatis  indicium  quam  pnp- 
tensae  affabilitatis  eloquium."  Something  of  the  same  kind  was  said  of 
King  Henry  himself.    See  X.  G.  vol.  y.  p.  841. 
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to  form  tiie  likeness  of  an  Ottoman  Majesty,  Excellency,  ohap.  ui. 
or  Highness  in  the  nineteenth.     But  his  domestic  life 
was    hardly  happy.      His  wife  Agnes,  the  heiress  ofHistreat- 
Ponthieu,  the  mother  of  his  one  child  William  Talvas,  hia  wife 
was  long  kept  by  him  in  bonds  in  the  dungeons  of 
BellSme.^     And,  more  piteous  than  all,  we  read  how  and  hU 
a  little  boy,  his  own  godchild,  drew  near  to  him  in  all  ^^°^^^ 
loving  trust.     Some  say,  in  the  sheer  wantonness  of 
cruelty,  some  say,  to  avenge  some  slight  fault  of  the 
child's  father,  the  monster  drew  the  boy  under  his  cloak 
and  tore  out  his  eyes  with  his  own  hands.^ 

The  list  of  the  men,  great  and  small,  who  were  simply 
wronged    and    dispossessed  by  Robert    of  BellSme,  is 
long   indeed.^    Some   of  them,    it   is   true,   were  now 
and  then  able  to  revenge  their  wrongs  with  their  own 
arms.     He   seems,  as  might   have   been   expected,  to  His  enmity 
have  been  the  special  enemy  of  all  that  was  specially 
good  in  individuals  or  in  communities.      He  was  the  to  the 
bitter  foe  of  the  valiant  and  faithful  men  of  Domfroni*  S^ifront ; 
He  was  before  all  things  the  enemy  of  Helias  of  La  to  HeiiM  ; 
Fltehe.     He  was  the  enemy  of  his  neighbour  Count  to  Rotrou 
Rotrou  of  Perche,  who  also  bears  a  good  character  among      ^^  * ' 
the  princes  of  his  day.^     As  temporal  lord  of  Seez,  he  to  the 
was  the  enemy  of  its  churches,  episcopal  and  abbatial;^,. 
he  had  not  that  reverence  for  the  foundation  of  his 

'  Ord.  Yit.  708  B.  She  at  last  escaped  to  Countess  Adela  at  Chartres, 
and  got  t  J  her  own  land  of  Ponthieu. 

*  The  story  is  told  with  the  difference  spoken  of  in  the  text  by  Heniy  of 
Huntingdon  (de  Cont.  Mundi,  1 1)  and  by  William  of  Malmesbury  (y.  398). 
Henry  says  only,  **FilioU  sui  oculos  sub  chlamide  positi  quasi  ludens 
pollicibus  extraxit."  William  supplies  a  kind  of  motive ;  **  I^ierulum  ex 
baptismo  fiiiolum,  quem  in  obsidatum  acceperat,  pro  modico  delicto  patris 
exc8Bcarit,  lumina  miselli  unguibus  nefuidis  abrumpens.**  That  is,  the 
Archdeacon  makes  the  ugly  story  stiU  uglier,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
children  of  Juliana.    See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  pp.  157,  841. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  708  A.  "Ob  insolentiam  et  cupiditatem  plurima  contra  oollimi- 
taneos  pnelia  ooepit ;  sed  ssepe  victus  cum  damno  et  dedecore  aufugit.'* 

*  See  further  on  in  this  chapter.  ^  Ord.  Vit.  675  D. 
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CHAP.  ni.  father  which  is  one  of  the  redeeming  features  in  thd 

Abbot       character  of  the  Red  Elimr.    He  underwent  excommuni- 

R»lpb,  . 

ftfterwudB  cation  from  the  zeal  of  Bishop  Serlo,  and  by  the  wrongs 

^fOimto'-^  done  by  him  to  Abbot  Ralph  of  Seez,  which  drove  that 

^"7-         prelate  to  seek  shelter  in  England,  he  unwittingly  gave 

England   a  worthy    primate    and   Anselm   a    worthy 

successor.^     One   is  inclined   to   wonder  how   such  a 

man  gained  the  special  favour  of  the  Conqueror,  whose 

politic   sternness   had   nothing   in    common   with  the 

fiendish  brutality  of  Robert.*     Perhaps,  as  in  William 

Rufiis,  the  worst  features  of  his  character  may  for  a 

while  have  been  hidden.     It  is  less  surprising  that,  in 

the   days   of  William's  sons,  we  find  him  in  honour 

at    the    courts    of  England,  Normandy,  and   France. 

Hisim-      But  at  last  vengeance  came  upon  him.    When  King 

by  Henry.  Henry  sent  him  to  spend  his  days  in  prison,  it  was  in  a 

"'^'         prison  so  strait  and  darksome  that  the  outer  world  knew 

not  whether  he  were  dead  or  alive,  nor  was  the  time 

of  his  death  set  down  in  any  record.' 

Robert  The  other  Robert,  the  son  of  the  other  Roger,  was  a 

Meuian      ^^^^^^  of  a  different  mould,  a  man  who  would  perhaps 

J^j^^j^^^seem  more  in  place  in  some  other  age  than  in  that  in 

HiB  fitther  which  he  lived.    He  was  the  son  of  the  old  and  worthy 

BMumont  ^g®^  ^^  Beaumont,  the  faithful  counsellor  of  princes, 

who,  like  Qulbert  of  Hugleville,  refused  to  share  in 

^  See  Ord.  Vit.  707  D  for  the  Bishop ;  ib.  678  A  and  WilL  Malms. 
GeBt.  Pont.  127  for  the  Abbot.  With  the  biBhoprio  there  was  a  question 
of  the  right  of  ad?ow8on ;  *'  Episcopium  oontra  jus  et  fits  oomprimebat, 
et  Goillelmo  Belesmensi  avo  ejus  a  Bicardo  duoe  datum  asserebat.*'  Cf.  on 
the  bishopric  of  Le  Mans,  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  194.  From  the  Abbot  too  he 
demanded  an  oath  of  alliance,  **  de  sacramento  et  homagio  abbatem 
exagitare.'*    This  was  in  Henry*s  time. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  668  C.  "  Bobertus  Belesmensis  qui  patri  tuo  fiiit  yalde  di- 
leotus,  et  multis  honoribus  olim  ab  ipso  promotus."    See  above,  p.  84. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  u.  s.  '*  Qoem  tantopere  £una  ooluerat  dum  viyeret,  in 
caroere  utrum  Tireret  rel  oblsset,  nescivit,  diemque  mortis  ejus  obmutescens 
ignorayit.** 
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the  spoils  of  England.^     Qreat,  like  his  namesake,  in  chap.  hi. 
France,  Normandy,  and  England,  Robert  passed  through 
a  long  life  unstained  by  any  remarkable  crime,  though 
it  was  hinted  that^  of  his  vast  possessions  on  both  sides 
of  the  sea,  some  were  not  fairly  come  by.^   He  is  known  He  inheriu 
in  history  by  the  name  of  his  French  county  of  Meulan,  ^^  ijj, 
which  he  inherited  firom  his  mother's  brother,  Count  °*^^®' 
Hugh,  son  of  Count  Waleran,  who  withdrew  to  become 
a  monk  of  Bee.'     From  his  father,  when  he  too  had  and  Beau - 
gone  to  end  his  days  in  his  father's  monastery  of  Freaux,^)^|^|,er. 
Robert  inherited  the  lordship  of  Beaumont,  called,  from 
his  father's  name,  Beaumont-le-Roger.^     He  shared  inHisMurl- 
the  Conqueror's  distribution  of  lands  in  England,  and  in  iX^ter. 
after  days  he  received  the  earldom  of  Leicester  from 
King  Henry,  as  his  less  stirring  brother  Henry  had 
already  received  that  of  Warwick  from  the  Red  King. 
That  he  was  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier  we  cannot  His  ex- 
doubt  ;  his  establishment  in  England  was  the  reward  of  s^jii^^ 
good  service  done  at  one  of  the  most  critical  moments  of 
the  most  terrible  of  battles.^    But  the  warrior  of  Senlac 
hardly  appears  again  in  the  character  of  a  warrior ;  he 
lives  on  for  many  years  as  a  cold  and  crafty  states- His  fame 

.1  11  i*  •        1  •  Y  •1         for  wisdom. 

man,  the  counsellor  of  successive  kings,  whose  wisdom, 
surpassing  that  of  all  men  between  Huntingdon  and 

'  Will.  Malms,  y.  407.  "Homo  antiqim  simplicitatis  et  fidei,  qui 
crebro  a  Willelmo  primo  invitatus  ut  Angliam  yeniret,  largis  ad  yoluntatem 
potsessionibos  munerandns,  supersedit,  pnmunciaiis  patram  saomm  beredi- 
tatem  se  yella  foyere,  non  iransmarinM  et  indebitas  possessiones  yel 
appetere  yel  inyadere.**  (Cf.  N.  C.  yol.  iy.  p.  448.)  We  baye  beard  of 
bim  already ;   X.  C.  yol.  ii.  p.  aoi ;   ill.  a88,  380,  386 ;  iy.  8a,  19a,  475, 

645' 
'  See  tbe  stcwy  in  p.  186. 

>  Will.  Habna.  u.  s.;  WOL  Pici  134;  Will.  Gem.  yii.  4;  Ord.  Vit. 

709  A. 

*  Tbis  Norman  Beamnont  must  be  distingidsbed  from  tbe  Frencb  and 
Cenomannian  BeaomonU  wbicb  we  sball  meet  witb,  just  as  tbere  is  a 
Norman,  a  Frencb,  and  a  Oenomannian  Montfort. 

•  See  N.  C.  yoL  iii.  p.  487. 
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CHAP.  in.  Jerusalem,  was  deemed,  like  that  of  Ahithophel,  to  be  like 

the  oracle  of  Qod.^    His  counsels  were  not  always  of  an 

Character  amiable  kind.    Under  Bufus,  without,  as  far  as  we  can 

of  bia 

influence  SCO,  sharing  in  his  crimes,  he  checked  those  chivalrous  in- 
^d  Henry,  s*^^  which  were  the  King's  nearest  approach  to  virtue.^ 
Under  Henry  his  influence  was  used  to  hinder  the  pro- 
motion of  Englishmen  in  their  own  land.^  Yet  on  the 
whole  his  character  stands  fair.  He  discouraged  fop- 
pery and  extravagance  by  precept  and  example ;  he  was 
the  right-hand  man  of  King  Henry  in  maintaining  the 
peace  of  the  land,  and  he  seems  to  have  shared  the 
higher  tastes  of  the  clerkly  monarch.^  Of  Anselm  he  was 
His  eons,  sometimes  the  enemy,  sometimes  the  friend.^  His  sons 
were  well  taught,  and  they  could  win  the  admiration  of 
Pope  and  cardinals  by  their  skill  in  disputation.®  The 
eldest,  Waleran,  his  Norman  heir,  plays  an  unlucky  part 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  ;^  his  EngUsh  heir  Robert  con- 

'  Will.  Malms.  V.  407.  **Cum  superiorum  regum  tempore,  spe  sensim 
pallulante,  in  gloriam  procederet,  hujus  [Henrid]  state  summo  provectu 
effloruit,  habebaturqae  ejus  coDsilimn  quasi  quis  divinum  oonsuluisset  sacra- 
rimn.**  So  Hen.  Hunt,  de  Cont.  Mund.  7.  **  Fuit  Robertus  consul  de  Mel- 
lend  in  rebus  secularibus  sapientissimus  omnium  hinc  usque  in  Jerusalem 
degentium." 

'  We  shall  see  this  presently  in  the  stoiy  of  Helias.   See  Ord.  Vit.  773  B. 

»  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  828. 

*  Heu.  Hunt.  u.  s.  **  Fuit  scientia  clarus,  eloquio  blandus,  astutia  per- 
spicaz,  providentia  sagax,  ingenio  tersipellis,  prudentia  insuperabiUs,  con- 
silio  profundus,  sapientia  magnus.**  A  goodly  string  of  synonyms.  William 
of  Mabnesbury  (u.  s.)  gives  more  details.  He  wa%  '*  suasor  oonoordiie.  dis* 
suasor  disoonlia^,"  "in  placitis  propugnator  justitise,  in  guerris  provisor 
victorisB,  dominum  regem  ad  severitatem  legum  custodiendam  exacuens, 
ipse  non  eas  sequens  sed  proponens,  expers  in  regem  perfidiae,  in  oeteros 
ejus  persecutor.'*    He  was  "ingentis  in  Anglia  momenti,  ut  inveteratum 

.  vestiendi  vel  comedendi  exemplo  suo  inverteret  roorem.**     He  brought  in 
the  "  consuetude  semel  prandendi/*  cootrary  to  the  custom  of  Harthacnut. 
'  We  shall  see  him  in  both  characters  as  we  go  on.    See  Appendix  Y. 
He  stood  firmly  by  the  King  in  the  matter  of  investitare.      See  Will. 
Malms.  V.  417. 

*  Will.  Malms.  V.  406.  This  was  when  Pope  Calixtus  came  into  Normandy 
in  1 1 10.   See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  191.  "^  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  pp.  197,  207,  a88. 
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tinued  the  line  of  the  Earls  of  Leicester.^    His  last  days  ohaf.  ni. 
were  clouded  by  domestic  troubles;^  and  he  is  said  to?^^*** 
have  formally  perilled  his  own  soul  in  his  zeal  for  the 
temporal  welfare  of  his  sons.     On  his  death-bed,  so  the  Hb  desth. 
story  runs,  Archbishop  Ralph  and  other  clergy  bade  him,  ^^^^  ^^ 
for  his  souFs  health,  to  restore  whatever  lands  he  had  *»*»  <>«•**»• 

bed. 

gained  unjustly.^  What  then,  he  asked,  should  he  leave 
to  his  sons  ?  "  Your  old  inheritance,"  answered  Ralph, 
"and  whatever  you  have  acquired  justly.  Give  up  the 
rest,  or  you  devote  your  soul  to  hell."  The  fond  father 
answered  that  he  would  leave  all  to  them,  and  would  trust 
to  their  filial  piety  to  make  atonement  for  his  sins.^ 
But  we  are  told  that  Waleran  and  Robert  were  too  busy 
increasing  by  wrong  what  had  been  won  by  wrong  to  do 
anything  for  the  soul  of  their  father.* 

These  are  the  two  men  who,  of  secondary  importance 
in  the  tale  of  the  Conquest  and  of  the  reign  of  the  first 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  193. 

'  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  story  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (8)  abont 
another  earl  depriving  Bobert  of  bis  wife  or  bride ;  **  Contigit  quemdam 
alium  oonsulem  sponsam  ei  tarn  factione  quain  dolosis  viribus  arripuisse. 
Unde  in  senectute  sua  mente  turbatus  et  angaria  obnubilatus,  in  tenebras 
moeroris  iucidit,  neo  usque  ad  mortem  se  Istum  vel  hilarem  sensit.'*  Eari 
'Bobert*8  widow,  Elixabeth  or  Isabel  of  Cr^py  or  Vennandois,  was  presently 
married  again  to  the  younger  Earl  William  of  Warren.  (See  Ord,  Vit.  686  B. 
733  D,  805  D  ;  Will.  Gem.  viii.  40,  41.)  Was  there  anything  irregular  or 
scandalous  about  the  marriage  ?  Count  Robert  married  her  in  1096,  so 
that,  as  he  was  distinctly  old  at  his  death  in  1 1 1 8,  she  must  have  been  fiur 
from  young.  His  children  therefore  were  children  of  his  advanced  life, 
which  lessens  the  difficulty  about  the  child  whom  his  daughter  Isabel 
is  said  to  have  borne  to  King  Henry  late  in  his  reign.  (Will.  Gem.  viii. 
29  ;  cf.  37 ;  and  see  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  844.) 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  u.  s.  **  Ut  terras  quas  vi  vel  arte  multis  abstulerat.  poeni- 
tens  redderet,  et  erratum  lacrimis  lavaret."  Would  this  extend  to  English 
grants  from  the  Conqueror?  One  might  almost  suspect  that  his  father 
thought  so. 

*  lb.  '*  Filiis  omnia  tradam ;  ipsi  pro  salute  defunct!  misericorditer  agant.** 

*  lb.  "Filii  ejus  magis  iujuste  congregata  injuste  studuerunt  augere 
qnam  aliquid  pro  salute  patema  distribuere  " 
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CHAP.  tn.  William,  become  the  most  prominent  laymen  of  the 
reign  of  the  second.  The  churchmen  of  the  time  who 
stand  forth  conspicuously  for  good  and  for  evil  will  have 
'Prooim-  their  place  in  another  chapter.  But  the  two  Roberts 
the  two  will,  next  to  the  King  and  the  ^theling,  hold  the  first 
place  in  the  tale  which  we  have  immediately  to  tell,  as 
they  held  it  still  in  days  of  which  we  shall  not  have  the 
telling,  long  after  the  ^theling  had  changed  into  the 
King.  The  force  of  him  of  BellSme,  the  wit  of  him  of 
Meulan,  had  their  full  place  in  the  affiurs  both  of  Nor- 
mandy and  of  England,  and  both  were  brought  to  bear 
against  the  prince  and  people  of  Maine. 


§  1.  Normandy  under  Robert.     1087-1090. 

Tempta-  That  the  thought  of  an  invasion  of  his  elder  brother's 
iDvasion  of  duchy  should  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  William  Bufiis 
Normandy.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  wonderfuL    The  fact  that  it  was  his  elder 

brother's  duchy  might  perhaps  be  of  itself  enough  to  sug- 
gest the  thought.  The  dutiful  son  of  his  father,  whom 
alone  his  father  had  called  to  rule  of  his  own  free  will, 
might  feel  himself  in  some  sort  defrauded,  if  any  part  of 
his  father's  dominions  was  held  by  a  brother  whose  only 
claim  was  the  accident  of  his  elder  birth,  and  whose  per- 
sonal unfitness  for  the  rule  of  men  his  fS&ther  had  em- 
phatically set  forth.  Indeed,  without  seeking  for  any 
special  motive  at  all,  mere  ambition,  mere  love  of  enter- 
prise, might  be  motive  enough  to  lead  a  prince  like 
Bufus  to  a  campaign  beyond  the  sea,  a  campaign  which 
might  make  him  master  of  the  native  dominion  of  his 
interMt  of  fSftther,  the  land  of  his  own  birth.  And  such  schemes 
held  land  would  be  Supported  on  grounds  of  reasonable  policy  by 
oou^et.  ^  large  part  of  the  Norman  possessors  of  the  soil  of 
England  Holding,  many  of  them,  lands  on  both  sides 
of  the  sea,  it  was  their  interest  that  the  same  prince 
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should  reign  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  and  that  they  chap.  m. 
themselves  should  not  be  left  open  to  the  dangers  of  a 
divided  allegiance.    They  had  failed  to  carry  out  this 
purpose  by  putting  Robert  in  possession  of  England; 
they  might  now  carry  it  out  by  putting  William  in 
possession  of  Normandy.    And  the  attempt  might  even  Provoca- 
be  made  with  some  show  of  justice.    The  help  which  ^*l;\y 
Robert  had  given  to  the  rebellion  against  Rufus  might,  ^^'^• 
in  the  eyes  of  Rufus,  or  of  a  much  more  scrupulous 
prince  than  Rufus,  have  been  held  to  justify  reprisals. 
And  to  a  prince  seeking  occasions  or  excuses  for  ansuteof 
invasion  of  Normandy  the  actual    condition  of   that   ^""^^  ^* 
duchy  might  seem  directly  to  invite  the  coming  of  an 
invader.     The  invader  might  almost  comfort  himself 
with  the  belief  that  his  invasion  was  a  charitable  work. 
Any  kind  of  rule,  almost  any  kind  of  tyranny,  might 
seem  an  improvement  on  the  state  of  things  which  was 
now  rife  through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Norman  land.     William  Rufus  might  reasonably  think  His  inva- 
that  no  smaU  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nonnandy  rSe'""'^ 
would  welcome  invasion  from  an  invader  of  their  own^*^^y 

welcome. 

blood,  the  son  of  their  greatest  ruler.  And  the  event 
showed  that  he  was  by  no  means  mistaken  in  so 
thinking. 

No  words  of  man  were  ever  more  truly  spoken  than  The  Con- 
the  words  in  which  William  the  Great,  constrained,  as?o^^tdls 
he  deemed  himself,  to  leave  Normandy  in  the  hands  of  J^^^^'j. 
Robert,  was  believed  to  have  foretold  the  fate  of  thei^i>«rt*8 

reiflTU. 

land  which  should  be  imder  his  rule.  Robert  was, 
so  his  father  is  made  to  call  him,  proud  and  foolish, 
doomed  to  misfortune;  the  land  would  be  wretched 
where  he  was  master.^    The  Conqueror  was  a  true  pro- 

*  Ord.  Yit.  659  B.  "  Indubitftnter  ido  quod  vere  misera  erit  regio  qua 
labjecta  fiierit  ejus  dominio.  Superbus  enim  est  et  innpiens  nebolo,  trudque 
diu  plectendus  infortimio.**    See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  705,  854.    The  words 
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CHAF.  in-  phet ;  when  Robert  stepped  into  his  father's  place,  the 
Utter        work  of  the  fifty  years'  rule  of  his  father  was  undone 
tbedochj.  lA  a  moment.     Normandy  at  once  fell  back  into  the 
state  of  anarchy  from  which  William  had  saved  it,  the 
state  into  which  it  fell  when  the  elder  Robert  set  forth 
for  Jerusalem.*     Once  more  every  man  did  what  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes.    And  the  Duke  did  notiung  to 
hinder  them.     Again  we  are  brought  to  that  standard 
of  the  duties  of  a  sovereign  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
often,  iba,i  standard  which  was  reached  by  the  Con- 
queror and  by  his  younger  son,  but  which  neither  Ro- 
bert in  this  generation  nor  Stephen  in  the  next  strove 
Chander  to  reach.    Robert,  it  must  always  be  noticed,  is  never 

of  Robert. 

charged  with  cruelty  or  oppression  of  any  kind  in  his 
Hia  weak  own  person.  His  fault  was  exactly  of  the  opposite  kind. 
ture.  He  was  so  mild  and  good-natured,  so  ready  to  listen  to 

every  suppliant,  to  give  to  every  petitioner,  to  show 
mercy  to  every  offender,  that  he  utterly  neglected  the 
discharge  of  the  first  duty  of  his  office,  that  which  the 
men  of  his  time  called  doing  justice.*   William  the  Great 

must  of  ooone  take  their  share  of  Uie  doubts  which  can  hardlj  &il  to  attach 
to  the  long  speech  of  which  th^  form  a  part ;  but  they  are  more  likely  than 
moftt  parts  of  it  to  have  been  preserved  by  a  trustworthy  tradition.  On 
the  speech  see  Church,  Anselm,  147. 

*  See  N.  C.  toL  ii.  p.  191. 

'  There  is  more  than  one  passage  in  Orderic  setting  forth  the  wretched 
state  of  things  in  Normandy  under  Robert.  See  664  B  ;  671  B,  G ;  675 
A,  B ;  677  B.  In  the  first  passage  he  gives  a  personal  description,  not 
unlike  that  quoted  in  K.  0.  vol.  iv.  p.  633  ;  '*  Omnes  ducem  Bobertum 
mollem  esse  desidemque  cognosoebaot,  et  iddrco  facinorosi  eum  despide* 
bant  et  pro  libitu  suo  dolosas  fiictiones  agitabant.  Erat  quippe  idem  dux 
audax  et  valldus,  multaque  laude  dignus,  eloquio  fitcundus,  sed  in  regimine 
sui  suorumque  inoonsideratus,  in  erogandoprodigus,  in  promittendo  diffusus, 
ad  tnentttndum  levU  et  incautus,  misericors  supplidbns,  ad  justitiam  super 
iniquo  faciendam  mollis  et  mansuetus,  in  definitione  mutabilis,  in  con  vena- 
tione  omnibus  nimis  blandus  et  tractabilis,  ideoque  perversis  et  insipientibus 
de^icabilis.  Corpore  autem  brevis  et  grossus,  ideoque  BrevU-'Ocrea  a 
paire  est  oognomiDatas."    Cf.  Roman  de  Rou,  14470. 

The  words  about  Robert's  tendency  to  falsehood  would  seem  to  imply, 
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had  done  justice  and  made  peace.     The  smaller  brood  chap.  m. 
of  thieves  and  murderers  had  been  brought  to  feel  the^^^aio^ 

brigandage 

avenging  arm  of  the  law.  Thieves  and  murderers  on  a  and  private 
greater  scale,  the  unruly  nobles  of  the  duchy,  had  been''"^* 
forced  to  keep  back  their  hands  from  that  form  of 
brigandage  which  they  dignified  with  the  name  of  private 
war.  Under  Robert  both  classes  of  offenders  found  full 
scope  for  their  energies.  He  did  nothing  to  restrain 
either.  He  neither  made  peace  nor  did  justice.  Brave,  Lack  of 
liberal,  ready  of  speech,  ready  of  wit  and  keen  of  sight 
in  supporting  the  cause  of  another,  Robert  undoubtedly 
could  be.  But  stronger  qualities  were  needed,  and  those 
qualities  Robert  had  not.  Simk  in  sloth  and  dissipation,  no 
man  heeded  him ;  the  land  was  without  a  ruler.  Forgetful 
alike  of  injuries  and  of  benefits,  Robert,  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  reign,  tamely  endured  the  most  flagrant 
outrages  to  the  ducal  authority,  without  doing  anything 
to  hinder  or  to  avenge.* 


not  80  moch  deliberate  lying  as  that  kind  of  careleflsneas  of  truth  whioh  ia 
quite  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  his  character. 

On  the  technical  use  of  the  word  jusUce^  see  N.  G.  vol.  t.  pp.  157,  153, 
320,520;  cf.ii.  33»40.  ^73- 

^  Ord.  Vit.  672  B.  '*  Provincia  tota  erat  dissoluta,  et  pnedones  caterva- 
tim  discurrebant  per  yicos  et  per  rura,  nimiumque  super  inermes  debaocha- 
batur  latnmculorum  caterva.  Bobertus  dux  nuUam  super  malefactores 
ezercebat  disciplioain,  et  grassatores  per  octo  annos  sub  molli  principe 
super  imbecillem  populum  suam  agitabant  furiani."  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  character  of  Robert  is  that  which  is  giyeu  of  him  by  one  who  had 
studied  him  in  two  parts  of  the  world,  Balph  of  Caen  in  his  Gksta  Tancredi, 
c.  XV.  (Muratori,  v.  291).  The  virtues  of  Robert  were  "pietas" — in  the 
sense  of  pity — and  "largitas.**  But  he  carried  both  virtues  so  far  that  they 
became  vices.  "  Pietas  largitasque  valde  fuissent  mirabiles ;  sefl  quia 
in  neutra  modum  tenuit,  in  utraque  erravit.**  He  goes  on  to  describe 
Robert  at  greater  length;  "Siquidem  miserioordiam  ejus  immisericordem 
sensit  Normannia,  dum  eo  consule  per  impunitatem  rapinarum  nee  homini 
paroeret  nee  Deo  licentia  raptorum.  Nam  sicariis  manibus,  latronum  guttnri, 
moechornm  caudas  salad,  eamdem  quam  suis  se  reverentiam  debere  consul 
arbitrabatur.  Quapropter  nullus  ad  eum  vinotus  in  lacrimis  trahebatur, 
quin  solutuB  mutuas  ab  eo  laorimas  oontinuo  impetraret.    Ideo,  ut  dixi, 
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CHA?.  m.      In  other  respects  also  Normandy  suddenly  changed 

^^       from  what  it  had  been  under  the  great  King-duke. 

aod  evil     William  the  Great,  strict  to  austerity  in  his  private  life, 

careful  in  the  observance  of  all  religious  duties,  a  zealous 

supporter  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  had  made  his  duchy 

into  a  kind  of  paradise  in  ecclesiastical  eyes.     All  this 

was  now  swept  away.    The  same  flood  of  foolish  and 

vicious  fashions  which  overspread  England  overspread 

Normandy  also.    There  is  nothing  to  convict  Robert 

personally  of  the  special  vices  of  Bufiis ;  but  the  life  of 

the  unmarried  Duke  was  very  unlike  the  life  of  his 

fiskther.     And  vice  of  the  grossest  kind,  the  vices  of 

Rufus  himself,  stalked  forth  into  broad  daylight,  un- 

Weakness  abashed  and  unpunished.^    The  ecclesiastical  power,  no 

•piritoal     longer  supported  by  the  secular  arm,  was  too  weak  to 

power.       restrain  or  to  chastise.*    As  every  form  of  violence,  so 

every  form  of  licentiousness,  had  its  full  swing  in  the 

Normandy  of  Robert  Curthose. 

Bmlding        B^t,  above  all,  this  time  stood  out,  like  all  times  of 

of  CMtles.  .  !•,.,,.  ,  ,       . 

anarchy,  as  a  time  of  building  and  strengthening  of 
The  Con-  castles.  One  of  the  means  by  which  the  Conqueror  had 
keep*  ffar-  maintained  the  peace  of  the  land  had  been  by  keeping 
the  «krtlei  g^-rrisons  of  his  own  in  the  castles  of  such  of  his  nobles 
of  the        as  were  likely  to  be  dangerous.     He  had  followed  this 

nobles. 

inirtanoet    wise  policy  with  the  castle  of  Evreux,  the  stronghold  of 

at  Brreux,  ^^  kinsman  Count  William.    He  had  followed  it  with 

the  crowd  of  castles  which,  as  the  inheritance  of  his 


nullU  soeleribus  frsBnnm,  immo  onmibas  addifcum  calcar  ea  tempestate 
Normannia  qnerebatur.**  Of  Robertas  bounty  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
would  give  any  sum  for  a  hawk  or  a  dog ;  "Hujus  autem  pietatis  soror- 
oulam  earn  fuisse  patet  laigitatem,  qu»  aodpitrem,  siye  canem  argenti 
summa  qnantalibet  comparabat.** 

'  Orderio  is  plain-spoken  enough  on  this  head  in  67a  B. 

'  lb.  **  Episcopi  ex  anctoritate  Dei  ezlegee  anathematizabant.  Theologi 
proUUit  $ermonibu»  Dei  reos  admonebant.  Sed  his  omnibus  tumor  et 
oupiditas  cum  satellitibus  suis  immoderate  resistebant.* 


t* 
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mother,  had  passed  to  Robert  of  Bell^me,  the  man  who  chap.  m. 
is  to  be  the  leading  villain  of  our  present  drama.    But^^^^^® 
the  precautions  of  the  Conqueror  lasted  no  longer  thanc*«*ie8. 
his  Ufe ;  his  successor  might  be  defied  without  danger. 
At  the  moment  of  the  King's  death,  Robert  of  Belleme 
was  on  his  way  to  the  court  to  "  speak  with  the  King," 
in  the  ordinary  phrase,^  on  some  affairs  of  his  own.     He 
had  reached  Brionne  when  he  heard  of  the  Conqueror  s 
death.     Instead  of  going  on  to  offer  his  homage  or  sup-  Robert  of 
port  to  the  new  Duke,  he  turned  back,  gathered  his  ^jrives  out 
own  followers,  marched  on  Alen9on,  and  by  a  sudden  *^®^"*^ 
attack  drove  the  ducal  garrison  out  of  the  fortress  by 
the  Sarthe,  the  southern  bulwark  of  Normandy.    He  did 
the  same  with  better  right  on  his  own  hill  of  Bell6me, 
which  was  not  strictly  Norman  soil.     He  did  so  with  all 
his  other  castles,  and  with  as  many  of  the  castles  of  his 
neighbours  as  he  could.^    The  lord  of  BellSme  in  short 
established  himself  as  a  prince  who  might  well  bear  him- 
self as  independent  of  the  lord  of  Rouen.    Count  William  The  like 
of  Evreux  followed  his  example ;  the  late  King's  garrison  c^unt  of 
was  driven  out  of  the  fortress  which  had  arisen  within  ^^**^*^ 
the  walls  of  the  Roman  Mediolanum.  William  of  Breteuil, 
Ralph  of  Toesny  or  of  Conches,  the  nobles  of  Normandy 
in  general  wherever  they  had  the  power,  all  did  the 
like.^    They  drove  out  the  garrisons ;  they  strengthened 
the  old  fortresses;   they   raised  new  ones,  adulterine 

>  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  46.    Ct  vol.  iv.  p.  688. 

'  Orderic  (664  B)  records  Kobert*8  doings  *t  Alen^on  and  Belldme,  and 
adds,  "  Hoc  quoqae  fedt  Bellismse,  et  omnibus  aliis  castellis  suis,  et  non 
solum  suis,  sed  et  in  vicinorum  suorum,  quos  sibi  pares  dedignabatur  habere, 
munidpiis,  qu»  aut  intromissis  clientibus  sibi  subjugavit,  aut  penitus,  ne 
sibi  aliquando  resistere  possent,  destruxit." 

"  lb.  He  adds  a  reflexion  in  bis  character  of  "Angligenii"  "Sic 
proceret  Neustria  de  munitionibus  suis  (^nnes  regis  custodes  expulerunt, 
patriamque  divitiis  opulentam  propriis  viribus  vicissim  exspoliaverunt. 
Opes  itaque  quas  Anglis  aliisque  gentiboa  violenter  rapuenmt,  mcrito 
latrociniis  et  rapinis  perdidemnt.** 

VOL.  I.  O 
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CHAP.  m.  casUes  in  the  phrase  of  the  day,  built  without  the  Duke's 
licence  and  placed  beyond  his  controL  Those  who 
were  strong  enough  seized  on  the  castles  of  weaker 
neighbours.  The  land  was  again  filled  with  tiiese  rob- 
bers' nests,  within  whose  walls  and  circuit  law  was 
powerless,  lairs,  as  men  said,  of  grievous  wolves,  who 

Robert*!     entered  in  and  spared  not  the  flock.^    Some  nobles  in- 

1a  visit 

granta.  deed  had  the  decency  to  go  through  the  form  of  asking 
the  Duke  for  gifts  which  they  knew  that  he  would  not 
have  strength  of  mind  to  refuse  them.  One  of  them  was 
William  of  Breteuil,  the  son  of  the  fS&mous  Earl  William 
of  Hereford,  the  brother  of  the  rebel  Roger,^  and  once  a 

Ivry.  sharer  in  Bobert's  rebellion  against  his  father.  He  asked 
and  received  the  fsimous  tower  of  Ivry,  the  tower  of 
Albereda,  the  now  vanished  stronghold  which  once  looked 
down  on  the  plain  where  Henry  of  Navarre  was  in  after 
ages  to  smite  down  the  forces  of  the  League.  This  gift 
involved  a  wrong  to  the  old  Roger  of  Beaumont,  who  had 
held  that  great  fortress  by  the  Conqueror  s  commission. 

Brionne.  Roger  was  accordingly  recompensed  by  a  grant  of 
Brionne,  the  island  stronghold  in  the  heart  of  Normandy, 
which  had  played  such.a-  part  in  the  early  wars  of  the 
Conqueror.*  Thus  places  specially  connected  with  the 
memory  of  the  great  William,  places  like  Alen9on  and 

'  Ord.  Vit.  672  C.  '*  Adulterina  passim  municipia  condebantur,  et  ibidem 
filii  latronam  oea  cattdi  lupormn  ad  dilacerandas  bidentes  nutriebantur.** 
Oar  Chronicler  was  yet  more  vigoroas  when  he  peopled  the  castles  with 
devils  and  evil  men,  A.  D.  1 1 35.  The  "  adulterina  mnnioipia**  are  the  castles 
built  without  the  Duke's  lioenoe.  8ee  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  193.  For  the  German 
laws  on  the  same  subject,  see  Maurer,  Einleitung,  p.  24.  M.  le  Hardy  (60) 
amusingly  mistakes  the  **  munidpia  **  for  **  quelques  communes." 

•  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  537,  638. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  664  0.  **  Guillelmo  de  Britolio  dedit  Ibericum,  ubi  arz  quam 
Albereda  proavia  ejus  fecit  fortissima  est.  Et  Rogerio  de  Bellomonte,  qui 
Bolebat  Ibericum  jussu  Guillelmi  regis  custodire,  concessit  Briouiam,  quod 
oppldum  munitissimum  et  in  oorde  teine  situm  est.'*  On  Ivry,  see  N.  0. 
Tol.  i.  p.  358.  See  Will.  Gem.  viii.  15,  where  the  same  story  is  told  as  by 
Orderio.    On  Brionne,  see  N.  C.  voL  !!•  pp.  196,  a68,  624. 
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Brionne,  which  had  cost  him  no  small  pains  to  win  or  to  chap.  ui. 
recover,  passed  away  from  his  son  without  a  thought. 
Robert  gave  to  every  man  everything  that  he  asked  for, 
to  the  impoverishment  of  himself  and  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  every  other  man  against  him.^ 

In  one  comer  only  of  the  duchy  was  there  a  better  The  JEthei- 
state  of  things  to  be  seen.    The  ^theling  Henry  had"*^   ^^^' 
received  from  his  dying  father  a  bequest  in  money,  but 
no  share  in  his  territorial  dominions.^    He  claimed  how-  He  claims 
ever  the  English  lands  which  had  been  held  by  histher'a 
mother  Matilda,  but  which  the  late  King  had  kept  in  his^°^ 
own  hands  after  her  death.^    This  claim  had  not  as  yet 
been  made  good,  and  Henry's  possessions  still  consisted 
only  of  his  five  thousand  pounds  in  money.     With  part 
of  ihis  he  was  presently  to  make  a  splendid  invest- 
ment.     While  Henry  had  money  but  no  lands,  Robert  LaviBh 
had  wide  domains,  but  his  extravagance  soon  left  hha^^^ 
without   money.    The    Norman  portion   of   the   Con- 
queror s  hoard  was  presently  scattered  broadcast  among 
his  mercenary  soldiers  and  other  followers.     Of  these 
he  kept  a  vast  number ;  men  flocked  eagerly  to  a  prince 
who  was  so  ready  to  give;  but  before  long  he  was 

*  Ord.  Vit  664  C.  "Cunctis  plaoere  studebat,  cunotisque  qaod  petebant 
ant  dabat  aat  promittebat  yel  concedebat.  Prodigus  dominium  patrum 
snorom  quotidie  imminuebat,  insipieDter  tribuens  miiouique  quod  petebat, 
et  ipse  pauperescebat,  unde  alios  contra  se  roborabat.*' 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  709. 

*  The  passages  from  Orderic  which  set  forth  Henry  as  the  heir  of  his 
mother  have  been  discussed  in  N.  C.  voL  iv.  p.  854  (c£.  pp.  320, 629),  as  also 
the  expression  of  William  of  Malmesbory  (v.  39a)  which  implies  that  the. 
Conqueror  bequeathed  Matilda's  lands  to  Henry,  or  directed  that  Matilda's 
earlier  bequest  should  take  effect.  The  same  wiiter  also  just  before  speaks 
(v.  391)  criT  Henry,  after  his  fiither's  death,  as  "  patema  benedictione  et 
matema  h»reditate  simul  et  multiplidbus  thesauris  ["  gersuman  unateal- 
lendlice  **  in  the  Chronicle]  nixns.**    Wace  also  says  (14484), 

"  E  Henris  out  des  d^niers  asez        Partie  out  del  tresor  son  pere 
Ke  818  peres  11  out  donez,  £  grant  partie  out  de  sa  mere.** 

O  Z 
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CHAP.  m.  without  the  means  of  giving  or  paying  any  more.    He 

?oiMn'of    *^^  Henry  for  a  gift  or  a  loan.    The  scholar-prince 

Henry.      was  wary,  and  refused  to  throw  his  money  away  into 

the  bottomless  pit  of  Robert's  extravagance.^    The  Duke 

then  proposed  to  sell  him  some  part  of  his  dominions. 

At  this  proposal  Henry  caught  gladly,  and  a  bargain 

Henry       was  struck.    For  a  payment  of  three  thousand  pounds, 

Dujrs  ul6 

Cdtentin  Henry  became  master  of  a  noble  principality  in  the 
jj^jj^jjjj^  western  part  of  the  Norman  duchy.  The  conquest  of 
William  Longsword,*  the  colony  of  Harold  Blaatand,' 
the  whole  land  from  the  fortress  of  Saint  James  to 
the  haven  of  Cherbourg,  the  land  of  Coutances  and 
Avranches,  the  castle  and  abbey  of  Saint  Saviour,*  and 
the  house  that  was  castle  and  abbey  in  one,  the  house  of 
Saint  Michael  in  Peril  of  the  Sea— all  this  became  the 
dominion  of  Henry,  now  known  as  Count  of  the  Cdtentin. 
With  these  territories  he  received  the  superiority  over 
a  formidable  vassal;  he  became  lord  over  the  Norman 
possessions  of  Earl  Hugh  of  Chester.*  Thus  the  English- 
bom  son  of  the  Norman  Conqueror  held  for  his  first 
dominion  no  contemptible  portion  of  his  fieither's  duchy, 
as  ruler  of  the  Danish  land  which  in  earlier  days  had 
beaten  back  an  English  invasion.^    In  that  land,  under 

>  Ord.  Vit.  665  C.  "Opet  qoM  habebat  militibus  ubertim  diBtribuit, 
et  tironum  multitudinem  pro  spe  et  cupidine  mimenun  sibi  oonnexuit. 
Deficiente  ssrario  Henricmn  fratrem  sunm*  at  de  thesauro  abi  daret,  requi- 
sivit.    Quod  ille  oronino  £ftoere  noluit." 

*  N.  C.  Tol.  i.  p.  170. 

*  lb.  Tol.  i.  p.  191.  *  lb.  vol.  iL  p.  249. 

*  The  purchase  is  thos  described  by  Orderio  (ib.) ;  "  Henricm  dud  tria 
.mtllia  librarum  argent!  erogavit,  et  ab  eo  totum  Copstantinnm  pagum,  qtue 

tertia  Normannisd  pars  est,  recepit.  Sic  Henricns  Abrincas  et  Constan- 
tiam,  Montemque  sancti  Michaelis  in  periculo  maris,  totumque  fdndom 
HugoniB  Gestrensis  oonsolis,  quod  in  Keostria  possidebat,  piimitus  obdnoit.** 
This  of  coarse  does  not  mean  any  disseisin  of  Earl  Hugh,  bat  only  the 
transfer  of  his  homage  from  Bobert  to  Henry.  For  other  Terdona  of  the 
transaction,  see  Appendix  L 

*  See  N.  C.  toL  L  p.  30a. 
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the  rule  of  him  who  was  one  day  to  be  called  the  Lion  chap.  m. 
of  Justice,  there  was  a  nearer  approach  to  peace  fl'^^^S^^ 
order  than  could  be  found  in  other  parts  of  Normandy. 
The  young  Count  governed  his  county  well  and  firmly ; 
no  such  doings  went  on  in  the  lands  of  Coutances  and 
Avranches  as  went  on  in  the  rest  of  the  duchy  under 
the  no-rule  of  Duke  Robert.^ 

Henry,  ^theling  on  one  side  of  the  sea  and  now  Henry 
Count  on  the  other  side,^  next  thought  of  crossing  the^i^j 


channel  to  seek  for  those  estates  in  his  native  land^"™™®^» 
which  he  claimed  in  right  of  his  mother.a    These  lands.  •^'- 
in  Cornwall,  Buckinghamshire,  and  specially  in  Glouces- 
tershire, had  mostly  formed  a  part  of  the  forfeited  pos- 
sessions of  Brihtric,  the  man  whose  name  legend  has  so 
strangely   connected    with   that    of   Matilda.^     Henry 
must  have  reached  England  about  the  time  when  the 
rebellion  had  been  put  down,  and  when  the  new  King 
might  be  expected  to  be  in  a  mood  inclined  either  to 
justice  or  to  generosity.     William  received  his  brother  William 
graciously,  and  granted,  promised,  or  pretended  to  grant,  glTtST 
the  restitution  of  the  lands  of  their  mother.*    ^^'"^y*  m^ tuda. 
already  a  ruler  on  one  side  of  the  sea,  a  sharer  in  his 
father  s  inheritance,  went  back  to  his  peninsula  in  a 

'  Old.  Vit.  665  G.  "  Constantinieniem  provinciam  bene  gubemavit, 
snamqae  jnventtitem  laudabiliter  exercnit.**  He  was  hardly  twenty  years 
old.    So  689  C ;  "  ConstantinienMs  Henrieof  elito  strenue  regebat.** 

*  He  18  *'  Henrious  olito  [iEtheling],  ConstantiniensiB  oomei  **  in  Orderic, 
672  D  ;  "  comes  Henrious  **  in  Will.  Gem.  viii.  3. 

'  Or  J.  Vit.  673  D.  "  In  Angliam  transfiretavit  et  a  Iratre  sno  terram 
matris  sose  reqaisivit.**  The  date  is  fixed  by  the  words  "postquam 
certos  rumor  de  Bofensis  [oppidi]  deditione  dtra  mare  personuit.** 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  164,  759. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  67a  D.  "  Rex  Guillelmus  benigniter  euin«  ut  decuit  firatrem, 
susoepit,  et  quod  poterat  frateme  concessit.  Deinde,  peractis  pro  quibus 
ierat,  in  autumno  regi  valefedt.**  An  actual  possession  of  something 
seems  implied  in  the  words  of  Orderic,  689  C,  **  Regi  Angliss  hoetis  erat 
pro  terra  matris  suse,  qua  rex  eumdem  in  Anglia  dissaisiverat,  et  Roberto 
Hatmonis  filio  dederat.** 
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CHAP.  in.  character  which  was  yet  newer  to  him,  that  of  a  sharer 
in  his  father's  conquest,  a  great  land-owner  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sea.  But  his  luck,  which  was  to  shine  forth 
so  brightly  in  after  times,  forsook  him  for  the  present. 
If  Henry  ever  came  into  actual  possession  of  his  English 

He  seizes  estates,  his  tenure  of  them  was  short.  At  some  time 
which  is  not  distinctly  marked,  the  lands  which  had 

They  are    been  Matilda's  were  again  seized  by  William.     They 

crnuited  to 

Robert  Were  granted  to  one  of  the  rising  men  of  the  time,  one 
^^^  of  the  few  who  had  been  faithful  to  the  Eang  in  the  late 
times  of  trouble,  to  Robert  Fitz-hamon,  perhaps  already 
the  terror  of  the  southern  Cymry.  Thus  the  old  posses- 
sions of  Brihtric  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  lord  of  the 
castle  of  Cardiff,  the  founder  of  the  minster  of  Tewkes- 
bury.* In  the  next  generation  the  policy  of  Henry  was 
to  win  them  back,  if  not  for  himself,  yet  for  his  son.^ 
Influence       If  the  Count  of  Coutances  failed  of  his  objects  in  Emr- 

ofOdowith  .  .  ''         .       ^^ 

Robert,  land,  a  worse  fate  awaited  him  for  a  season  on  his  return 
to  Normandy.  He  had  enemies  at  the  court  of  Duke 
Robert;  first  of  all,  it  would  seem,  his  uncle  Odo,  lately 
Earl  of  Kent  and  still  Bishop  of  Bayeux.  He  was  now 
driven  from  his  earldom  to  his  bishopric,  like  a  dragon, 
we  are  told,  with  fiery  wings  cast  down  to  the  earth.« 

Autumn,  The  tyrant  of  Bayeux,  the  worst  of  prelates — such  are 
the  names  under  which  Odo  now  appefirs  in  the 
pages  of  our  chief  guide* — had  again  become  Robert's 
chief  counsellor.    His  counsel  seems  to  have  taken  the 

*  See  Appendix  GG. 

*  See  N.  C.  toL  t.  p.  853  ;  Ord.  Vit.  681  A. 

*  This  flight  b  Orderic's  own.  In  673  A  we  have,  "Baiooensis  Odo, 
velut  ignivolus  draco  projectus  in  terram.** 

*  lb.  673  D,  "  Baiocensis  tyrannus  ;*'  673  A,  **  pessimuB  pnesul  Odo.** 
This  last  phrase  comes  at  the  beginning  of  Odo*B  speech  in  the  Duke's 
council ;  at  Uie  end  of  it  our  historian  has  waxed  milder,  and  tells  us 
(674  A)  how  "  exhortatoriam  antistitis  allocutionem  omnes  qui  aderani 
laudaverunt.** 
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form  of  stirring  up  the  Duke*s  mind  to  abiding  wrath  chap.  m. 
against  his  brother  of  England,  and  against  all  who 
were,  or  were  held  to  be,  his  partisans.*    When  Henry  Henry 
left  England  to  come  back  to  Normandy,  he  brought  j^t^Jijof 
with  him   a  dangerous    companion   in  the  person    of^^*°^®- 
Robert  of  Belleme.     That  rebel  of  a  few  months  back 
was  now  thoroughly  reconciled  to  Rufus.    Duke  Robert 
was  even  made  to  believe  that  his  namesake  of  Bel- 
leme, so  lately  his  zealous  supporter,  was  joined  with 
Henry  by  a  mutual  oath  to  support  the  interests  of 
the  King  of  the  English  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke 
of  the  Normans.^    The  measures  of  Robert  or  of  Odo  They  are 
were  speedily  taken;   the   coasts  were  watched;   thej^prijg^^^^ 
voyagers  were  seized  before  they  could  disembark  from 
their  ships.^    They  were  put  in  fetters,  and  presently 
consigned  to  prisons  in  the  keeping  of  the  Bishop.    They 
had  not  even  the  comfort  of  companionship  in  bonds. 
While  the  iEtheling,  Count  of  the  Cotentin,  was  kept 
in  Odo's  episcopal  city,  the  place  of  imprisonment  for 
the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  the  fortress 
of  Neuilly,  in  the  most  distant  part  of  Odo's  diocese, 
near  the  frontier  stream  of  Vire  which  parts  the  Bessin 
from  Henry's  own  peninsula.     The  less  illustrious  cap- 
tive was  the  first  to  find  a  champion.     Earl  Roger,  by  Evi  Boger 
the  licence  of  the  King,  left  England,  crossed  into  Nor-  on  the 
mandy,  entered  into  open  war  with  the  Duke  on  behalf  ^"^®' 
of  his  son,  and  garrisoned  all  his  own  castles  and  those 
of  his  son  against  him.    Vassal  of  three  lords,  the  lord 

'  Ord.  Yit.  673  A.  "  Variis  seditionibus  commoTebat  Normaniiiam,  nt 
mc  de  aliquo  modo  nepoti  buo,  a  quo  turpiter  ezpulsuB  fuerat,  machinaretur 
injuriam.** 

'  Orderio  here  (672  D)  speaks  only  of  "quidam  malevoli  discordisa 
■atores  . . .  ialsa  yens  immisoeiitee.**  But  surely  the  Bishop  was  at  their 
head. 

'  I  think  we  may  accept  this  ciroumstantial  account  of  Orderic.  For 
other  yeriions,  see  Appendix  I. 
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CHAP.  III.  of  Montgomery  and  Shrewsbury,  the  father  of  the  lord  of 
Belleme,  might  almost  rank  as  their  peer.     As  a  prince 
rather  than  as  a  mere  baron,  Earl  Roger  took  to  arms. 
HiB  The  border -fortresses  on  the  frontier  ground  of  Nor- 

mandy,  Maine,  and  Perche  were  all  put  into  a  state  of 
defence.*  Alen^on,  by  the  border  stream,  was  again,  as 
in  the  days  when  its  burghers  mocked  the  Tanner  s 
grandson,^  garrisoned  against  his  son  and  successor. 
Belleme  itself,  the  cradle  of  the  house  of  Talvas — the 
Bock  of  Mabel,  bearing  the  name  of  her  who  had  united 
/  the  houses  of  Talvas  and  Montgomery,  and  whose  blood 

'^  *  had  been  the  price  of  its  possession — Saint-Cenery  on  its 
peninsula  by  the  Sarthe,  another  of  the  spoils  of  Mabel  s 
bloody  policy — all  these  border  strongholds,  together 
with  a  crowd  of  others  lying  more  distinctly  within 
the  Norman  dominions,  had  again  become  hostile  spots 
where  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  was  defied. 

The  episcopal  gaoler  of  Bayeux,  in  his  character  of 
chief  counsellor  of  Duke  Robert,  is  described  as  keeping 
his  feeble  nephew  somewhat  in  awe.  But  his  counsels, 
it  is  added,  were  sometimes  followed,  sometimes  de- 
Odo'sex-  spised.^  Now  that  all  Normandy  was  in  a  blaze  of 
to  Robert  civil  war,  Odo  came  to  Rouen,  and  had  an  audience  of 
the  Duke,  seemingly  in  an  assembly  of  his  nobles.*  If 
our  gtdde  is  to  be  trusted,  Robert,  who  had  no  love  for 
hearing  sermons  even  from  the  lips  of  his  father,  was 
now  condemned  to  hear  a  sermon  of  no  small  length 
from  the  perhaps  even  readier  lips  of  his  uncle.     Odo 

*  Ord.  Vit.  67a  D.  *'  Rogerim  comes  Sorobetbiirifley  at  Robertum  filiam 
Bunm  oaptum  Aodivit,  nocepta  a  rege  lioentia,  fSMtinas  in  Netwtiiam  Tenit, 
et  omnia  castella  sua  militaii  mana  contra  ducem  munivit.** 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  397. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  673  A.  '*  Iptnm  nempe  dux  mnltom  metnebat^  et  quibosdam 
consiliit  ejus  adquiescebat,  qusdam  vero  flood  peudebat.** 

*  At  leait  there  were  others  besides  the  Duke  to  hear  and  to  cheer. 
See  p.  198,  note  4. 
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gave  Robert  a  lecture  on  the  good  government  of  his  chap.  ni. 
duchy,  on   the  duty  of  defending  the  oppressed  and 
putting  down  their  oppressors.     A  long  list  of  princes 
are  held  up  as  his  examples,  the  familiar  heroes  of 
Persia,  Macedonia,  Carthage,  and  Rome,  among  whom, 
one  hardly  sees  why,  Septimius  Severus  takes  his  place 
along  with  the   first  Csesar.     On  the    same   list  tooRlvnlryof 
come  the  princes  of  his  own  house,  the  princes  whom  and 
the    warlike    French    had    ever    feared,    winding    up^**"^* 
with  the  name  of  his  own  father,  greatest  of  them  aU.' 
In  all  this  we  hear  the  monk  of  Saint  Evroul  rather 
than  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux;  but  any  voice  is  worth 
hearing  which  impresses  on  us  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  abiding  jealousy  between  Normandy  and  France. 
But  we  may  surely  hear  Odo  himself  in  the  practical 
advice  that  follows.    Now  is  the  time  to  root  out  the  The  line  of 
whole  accursed  stock  of  Talvas  from  the  Norman  duchy,  be  rooted   i 
They  were  an  evU  generation  from  the  beginning,  not-*- 
one  of  whom  ever  died  the  death  of  other  men.*    It  is 
as  the  son  of  Mabel,  not  as  the  son  of  Roger,  that  Robert 
of  BellSme  comes  in  for  this  frightful  inheritance,  and 
Odo  could  not  foresee  how  pious  an  end  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  was  to  make  in  a  few  years."     He  re- 
minded the  Duke  that  a  crowd  of  castles,  which  had 
been  ducal  possessions  as  long  as  his  father  lived,  had 
been  seized  on  his  father's  death  by  Robert  of  Bell^me, 
and  their  ducal   garrisons  driven    out.^     It   was  the 

*  Ord.  Yit.  673  B.  *'  Beminiioere  patmm  et  proftToram.  qnoram  mag- 
nanimitatem  et  Tirtntem  pertimnit  bellioofla  gens  Francomm.**  It  is  ouriotia 
to  see  how  often  Norman  patriotiera  falls  back  on  the  memory  of  the  wars 
with  France  rsither  than  on  the  conquest  of  England.  So  it  is  in  the  speech 
of  Walter  of  Espec  before  the  battle  of  the  Standard.  See  N.  C.  toI.  ▼. 
p.  832. 

'  lb.  673  D.  **  Hoc  nimirum  horrenda  mora  eorum  attestatnr,  quomm 
nnllus  oommuni  et  usitato  fine,  nt  aeteri  hominea,  defecisse  invenitor.*' 

*  See  Ord.  Yit.  708  B.  *  See  above,  p.  193. 
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CHAP.  m.  Duke's  duty,  as  the  ruler  of  the  land,  as  a  faiibful  son 
of  Holy  Church,  to  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  this 
usurper,  and  to  give  to  all  his  dominions  the  blessing  of 
lawful  government  at  the  hand  of  their  lawful  prince. 

But  the  overthrow  of  the  house  of  TaJvas  was  not 
the  only  work  to  which  Odo  stirred  up  his  nephew. 

Aflbinof  There  was  another  enterprise  to  be  undertaken  before 
the  great  lord  of  the  Cenomannian  border  could  be 
safely  attacked.  These  early  days  of  Robert  lead  us 
on  at  once  to  that  side  of  the  continental  wars  and 
continental  policy  of  Bufus  which  seems  to  have  drawn 
to  itself  the  smallest  amount  of  English  interest  at  the 
time,^  but  which  is  that  on  which  we  are  now  led  to 
look  with  a  deeper  interest  than  any  other.  Before 
Bobert  could  safely  attack  Belleme,  he  must  make  sure 
of  Le  Mans  and  of  all  Maine.  Every  mention  of  that 
noble  city,  of  its  counts  and  its  bishops,  its  renowned 
church,  and  its  stout-hearted  citizens,  has  a  charm  which 
is  shared  by  no  other  spot  between  the  Loire  and  the 

Heliasand  ChanneL  And  at  no  staire  of  its  history  did  the  Ceno- 
'  mannian  state  stand  forth  with  greater  brilliancy  than  in 
the  last  days  of  its  independent  being,  when  Le  Mans 
had  Helias  to  its  count  and  Hildebert  to  its  bishop. 
Those  days  are  still  parted  from  us  by  a  few  years ;  but 
the  advice  given  by  Odo  to  Bobert  brings  us  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  chain  of  events  which  leads  straight  to 
them.  The  historian  of  William  Bufus  must  now  begin 
to  look  forward  to  the  days  when  Bufus,  like  his 
father,  tried  his  strength  against  the  valiant  men  of 
the  Cenomannian  land  and  city,  and  tried  it  at  a  time 

'  The  only  entry  which  the  Chronicler  has  on  Rufus*  wars  in  Maine 
is  the  short  one  in  1099  (more  was  said  about  the  expedition  of  the 
elder  William  in  1063),  bat  some  parts  of  the  Norman  war  are  given  in 
great  detaiL 
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when  land  and  city  could  put  forth  their  full  strength  chaf.  ni. 
back  again  under  a  leader  worthy  of  them.      But  as 
yet   the   land    of  Maine  has'  neither  to  deal  with  so 
mighty  a  foe  nor  to  rejoice  in  the  guardianship  of  so 
worthy  a  champion.     In  the  stage  of  the  tale  which 
we  have  now  reached,  Bufus  plays  no  part  at  all,  and 
Helias  plays  only  a  secondary  part.  The  general  story  of  History 
Le  Mans  and  Maine  has  been  elsewhere  carried  down  Q^der  the 
to  the  last  mention  of  them  in  the  days  of  the  Con-^'*^^^''- 
queror.^     It  has  been  told  how  the  land  passed  under 
William's  power  in  the  days  before  he  crossed  the  sea      1063. 
to  win  England  2 — how  the  city  and  land  had  revolted 
against  the  Norman — how,  after  trying  the  rule  of  a 
foreign  branch  of  their  own  princely  house,  its  people  had 
risen  as  the  first  free  commonwealth  north  of  the  Loire      1073. 
— how  they  had  been  again  brought  into  William's 
hand,  and  that  largely  by  the  help  of  his  English  war- 
riors®— and  how,  after  the  final  submission  of  the  city, 
isolated  spots  of  the  Cenomannian  land  had  again  risen 
against  the  Norman  power.     The  last  act  of  this  earlier 
drama  was  when  a  single  Cenomannian  fortress  success-      1083. 
fully  withstood  the  whole  strength  of  Normandy  and 
England.*    We  have  seen  how  Hubert  of  Beaumont  be- 
held the  Conqueror  baffled  before  his  hill  fortress  of 
Sainte-Susanne,  the  shattered  keep  which  still  stands, 
sharing  with  Dol  in  the  Breton  land  the  honour  of  being 
the  two  spots  from  which  William  had  to  turn  away, 
conqueror  no  longer.*     But,  if  Hubert  had  beaten  back      1086. 
William  from  his  castle,  he  had  found  it  expedient  to 
return  to  his  allegiance ;  and,  at  the  death  of  the  Con- 
queror, Maine  seems  to  have  been  as  thoroughly  under 
William's  power  as  Normandy  fitnd  England.     Things 

>  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  pp.  543-563,  652-655. 

'  lb.  vol.  iii.  pp.  182-115.  '  lb.  vol.  iv.  pp.  483,  557,  827. 

*  lb.  vol.  iv,  p.  65  a.  *  lb.  vol.  iv.  pp.  635, 657. 
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changed  as  soon  as  the  great  King  had  passed  away. 
The  land  and  city  which  had  striven  so  often  against 
the  Conqueror  himself  were  not  likely  to  sit  down  quietly 
under  the  feeble  rule  of  Robert.  And,  besides  the  stand- 
ing dislike  of  the  people  of  Maine  to  Norman  rule,  there 
was  a  neighbour  who  was  likely  to  be  stirred  up  by  his 
own  ambition  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  Maine,  and  to 
whom  the  actual  provisions  of  treaties  gave  at  least  a 
colourable  claim  to  do  so.  By  the  terms  of  the  peace 
of  Blanchelande,  the  new  Duke  of  the  Normans  had  be- 
come the  man  of  Count  Fulk  of  Anjou  for  the  county  of 
Maine.^  It  is  true  that  the  homage  had  been  of  the 
most  formal  kind.  There  had  been  no  reservation  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  superior  lord,  nor,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  was  any  service  of  any  kind  imposed  on  the 
fief,  if  fief  it  is  to  be  called.  The  homage  might  almost 
seem  to  have  been  a  purely  personal  act,  a  homage 
expressing  thankfulness  for  the  surrender  of  all  Angevin 
rights  over  Maine,  rather  than  an  acknowledgement 
of  Angevin  superiority  over  the  land  and  city.  Still 
Robert,  as  Count  of  Maine,  had,  in  some  way  or  other, 
become  Count  Fulk's  man,  and  Count  Fulk  had,  in  some 
way  or  other,  become  Robert's  lord.  A  relation  was 
thus  established  between  them  of  which  the  Rechin  was 
sure  to  take  advantage,  whenever  the  time  came. 

Robert,  on  his  fiEtther's  death,  had  taken  his  title  of 
Prince  of  the  Cenomannians  as  well  as  that  of  Duke  of 
the  Normans,^  and  his  authority  seems  to  have  been 
acknowledged  at  Le  Mans  no  less  than  at  Rouen.  We 
may  suspect  that  there  was  no  very  deep  felt  loyalty  in 
the  minds  of  a  people  whose  rebellious  tendencies  had 
deeply  impressed  the  mind  of  William  the  Qreat.    He  is 

*  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  563. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  673  C.     '*  Normannorum  dox  et  Coenomannoram  pnnceps 
nomine  tenna  multis  annis  faotus  est." 
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said — though  we  may  guess  that  the  etymology  comes  chap.  ui. 
rather  from  the  reporter  than  from  the  speaker — to  have 
derived  the  name  of  their  land  and  city  from  their  currish 
madness.^    But  there  was  as  yet  no  open  resistance.    Of 
the  three  chief  men  in  Church  and  State,  Bishop  Howel  Howel. 
was  an  active  supporter  of  the  Norman  connexion,  while 
GeoflTrey  of  Mayenne  and  Helias  of  La  Fltehe  were  at 
least  not  ready  openly  to  throw  it  off.     Qeoflfrey,  who  Geoflfrey  of 
had  fought  against  the    Conqueror  twenty-five  years    *^®'^"®* 
before,*  who  had  betrayed  the  young  commonwealth  of 
Le  Mans  fifteen  years  before,^  must  have  been  now  ad- 
vanced in  life ;  but  we  shall  still  hear  of  him  for  some  years 
to  come.    Helias,  the  chief  hero  of  later  wars,  was  of  a  Helias. 
younger  generation,  and  now  appears  for  the  first  time. 
He  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  son  of  John  of  La  His  descent 
Fleche  and  of  Paula  the  youngest  sister  of  the  last  Count  position. 
Herbert*    He  was  therefore,  before  any  other  man  in 
the  land,  the  representative  of  Cenomannian  indepen- 
dence, as  distinguished  both  from  Norman  rule  and  from 
Angevin  superiority.     But  his  father  had,  in  the  Con- 
queror s  second  Cenomannian  war,  remained  faithful  to 
the  Norman,  alike  against  commonwealth,  Lombard,  and 
Angevin.^    His  son  for  the  present  followed  the  same 
course.    Bishop  Howel  was  in  any  case  a  zealous  Norman  story  of 
partisan ;  according  to  one  story  he  was  a  special  nominee  Howei'a 
of  the  Conqueror,  appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  ^^""^ 
helping  to  keep  the  people  of  Maine  in  order.    According 
to  the  local  historian,  he  had  been  appointed  Dean  of 
Saint  Julian's  by  his  predecessor  Arnold,  and  was,  on 

*  Oni.  Vit.  531  A.  *'  Ckenomanis,  a  eanina  rabie  dida^  urbs  est  antiqua, 
et  plebs  ejus  finitimis  prooaz  et  sanguinolenta,  dominisque  suis  semper 
contmnax  et  rebelHonis  avida."  FoUowing  the  diphthongal  spelling  of  the 
text,  one  might  rather  be  tempted  to  derive  the  name  from  the  commune 
or  icoiv6p  set  up  by  its  men* 

*  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  pp.  167,  ao3,  309-213.  •  lb.  iv.  546-555. 

*  lb.  vol.  iiL  p.  197.  ^  »  lb.  voL  iv.  pp.  545,  560,  563. 
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CHAP.  m.  Arnold's  death,  freely  and  unanimously  chosen  to  the 
bishopric.^  In  Normandy  it  was  believed  that  King 
William,  on  Arnold's  death,  offered  the  bishopric  to  one 
of  his  own  clerks,  Samson  of  Bayeux,  who  declined  the 
offer  on  the  ground  that  a  bishop,  according  to  apostolic 
rule,  ought  to  be  blameless,  while  he  himself  was  a 
grievous  sinner  in  many  ways.  The  King  said  that 
Samson  must  either  take  the  bishopric  himself  or  find 

Samson  re-  some  fit  person  in  his  stead.     Samson  made  his  nomina- 

oommends 

him  for  tiou  at  once.  There  was  in  the  King's  chapel  a  clerk, 
*  ® '®®'  poor,  but  of  noble  birth  and  of  virtuous  life,  Howel  by 
name,  and,  as  his  name  impUed,  of  Breton  birth  or 
descent.^  He  was  the  man  to  be  bishop  of  Le  Mans. 
Howel  was  at  once  sent  for.  He  came,  not  knowing  to 
what  end  he  was  called.  Young  in  years,  slight  and  mean 
in  figure,  he  had  not  the  stately  presence  with  which 
Walcher  of  Durham  had  once  impressed  the  mind  of 
Eadgyth,  perhaps  of  William  himself.^  But  Howel  was 
not  called  upon,  like  Walcher,  to  be  a  goodly  martyr, 
but  only  a  confessor  on  a  small  scale.  William  was  at 
first  tempted  to  despise  the  unconscious  candidate  for 
the  chair  of  Saint  Julian.  But  Samson,  who,  sinner  as 
he  may  have  been,  seems  not  to  have  been  a  bad  preacher 
or  reasoner,  warned  the  King  that  Qod  looked  not  at  the 

'  Mabillon,  Vet.  An.  288.  **Favore  totius  deri  ejufdem  ecdeeiffi 
decanum  atatuerat ;  in  qao  gradu  tanto  amore  totius  populi  erga  le  illexit 
affectum,  ut  eo  jam  tempore  non  minorem  quam  episcopo  omnes  illi  reyer- 
entiam  exhiberent. . . .  Undo  factum  est,  ut  post  decessum  memorati  antistitis 
In  electionem  ipeius  omnes  unanimiter  convenirent,  ipsumque  episoopatu 
dignissimum  yooe  consona  proolamarent.*' 

'  Ord.  Vit.  531  B.  "*  Eoce  in  capella  tua  est  quidam  pauper  clericus, 
sed  nobilis  et  bene  morigeratus.  Huio  pnesulatum  oommenda  in  Dei 
timore,  quia  dignus  est  (ut  estimo)  tali  honore.'  Regi  autem  percunotanU 
quia  esset,  Samson  respondit :  '  Hoelus  dicitur,  et  est  genere  Brito ;  sed 
humilis  est,  et  reyera  bonus  homo.* "  On  Samson  himself,  see  N.  C.  vol. 
iv.  p.  641.* 

•  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  478. 
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« 

outward  appearance,  but  at  the  heart.    William  examined  chap.  ni. 
further  into  Howel's  life  and  conversation,  and  presently 
gave  him  the  temporal  investiture  of  the  bishopric.^    At 
the  same  time  a  conge  delire  went  to  Le  Mans,  which 
led  to  Howel's  "  pure  and  simple  "  election  by  the  Chap- 
ter.^    A  point  both  of  canon  and  of  feudal  law  turned 
up.    The  old  dispute  between  the  Norman  Duke  and  the  Temporal 
Angevin  Count  about  the  advowson  of  the  bishopric  had^^e**"" 
never  been  settled ;  the  Peace  of  Blanchelande  was  silent  ^i^^P"° 

'  of  Le 

on  that  point.  Legally  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Mans, 
true  temporal  superior  of  the  Bishop  of  Le  Mans  was 
neither  Fulk  nor  William,  but  their  common,  if  forgotten, 
lord  King  Philip.^  But,  whoever  might  be  his  temporal 
lord,  no  one  doubted  that  the  Bishop  of  Le  Mans  was  a 
suffragan,  and  the  suffragan  highest  in  rank,  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tours.*  Yet,  as  things  stood,  as  Tours  was  in 
the  dominions  of  Fulk,  a  subject  of  William  who  went 
to  that  metropolis  for  consecration  might  have  been  called 
on  to  enter  into  some  engagement  inconsistent  with  his 
Norman  loyalty.  By  a  commission  therefore  from  Arch-  Howelcon* 
bishop  Ralph  of  Tours,  Howel  received  consecration  at  Rouen. 

April  a  I, 
1085. 

'  Ord.  Tit.  531  C.     "Ei  cnrani  et  seculare  jus  CoenomftnensiB  epiaoopa- 

tUB  oommisit/'    I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  this  kind  of  document  in 

England  (N.  G.  toI.  ii.  p.  588).    Only  it  would  seem  that  in  England  the 

King  either  acted  wholly  of  himself  or  else  confirmed  an  election  already 

made  by  the  Chapter.    Here  the  Chapter,  as  in  lafcer  times,  elects  on  the 

King's  recommendation. 

*  lb.  **  Decretum  regis  dero  insiouatum  est,  et  pmfoti  derioi  bone 
vit»  testimonium  ab  his  qui  noyerunt  ventilatum  est.  Pro  tarn  pura  et 
simplici  electione  deyota  laus  a  fidelibus  Deo  reddita  est,  et  electus  pastor  ad 
caulas  ovium  suarum  ab  episoopis  et  reHquis  fidelibus,  quibus  hoc  a  r^ge 
jossum  fiierat,  honorifice  perductus  est.'*  The  regale,  or  rather  ditcaU, 
comes  oat  strongly  in  these  matters,  as  it  always  does  in  Normandy. 

'  See  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  194. 

*  Yet.  An.  290.  "Celeberrimum  est  enim  Cenomannemds  ecdesiflD 
pradsulem  post  Turonensem  archiepisoopum  totius  Turonensis  diceceseos 
obtinere  primatum.**  Diceeetii  here  stands  for  province,  as  parochia  con- 
stantly stands  for  dioceee. 
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CHAP.  m.   Rouen  from  the  Primate  of  the  Normans,  William  the 
Good  Soul.i 


This  story  is  worth  telling,  as  it  is  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic of  the  Conqueror;  but  there  is  this  difficulty 
about  it,  that  we  can  hardly  understand  either  how  the 
historian  of  the  Bishops  of  Le  Mans  could  fail  to  know 
the  succession  of  the  deans  of  his  own  church,  or  else 
how  the  head  of  the  chapter  of  Saint  Julian's  could  be 
lurking  as  a  poor  clerk  in  King  William's  chapeL  Be 
this  as  it  may,  there  is  thorough  agreement  as  to  the 
episcopal  virtues  of  Howel,  as  to  his  zeal  in  continuing 
the  works  in  the  church  of  Saint  Julian,^  and  as  to  his 
unwavering  loyalty  to  the  Norman  house.  And,  builder 
and  adomer  of  the  sanctuary  as  he  was,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  rob  the  altars  of  the  saints  of  their  gold  and 
silver  to  feed  the  poor  in  the  day  of  hunger.^  His  loyalty 
to  Robert  seems  to  have  carried  with  it,  for  a  time  at 
least,  the  submission  of  the  city.  The  Duke  drew  near 
Le  Mftiis.  at  the  head  of  his  army.  Bishop  Odo  was  again  in  har- 
ness as  one  of  his  nephew's  chief  captains.  With  him  came 
not  a  few  of  the  lords  who  had  seized  castles  in  the  Duke's 
despite,  but  who  were  nevertheless  ready  to  follow  his 


Howel's 
Normao 
loyalty. 


Robert 
before 


'  Vet.  An.  288.  "  Quia  propter  contentionem  quae  inter  Vvillum  regem 
Aoglorum,  et  Fulconem  Andegayoruin  oomitem  de  eodem  episcopatu  exorta 
eraty  RadulfuB  Tarononim  arohiepisoopus  Turonis  eum  ordinare  non  potuit, 
ipsius  aMenBu  atque  prsecepto  omninmque  8u£&aganeorum  ejuB,  com  magno 
honore  ordinatus  est  in  Rotomago  civitate.  a  domno  WiUelmo  ejusdem  urbin 
archiepisoopo  xi.  Kalend.  Maii,  anno  ab  Incamatione  Domini  millesimo 


Ixxxv. 


»♦ 


*  See  Appendix  MM. 


'  Vet.  An.  290.  "  Cum  fitmes  populum  oppressissety  essetque  impoatdbile 
uniuB  copiia  generalem  afflictorum  indigentiam  mistentari,  ex  communi 
cUri  plehitqxu  eontilio,  aurum  et  aigentmn  quod  erat  in  tabula  altaria 
■anctorum  martyrum  Grenraaii  et  Protasii  plus  temerator  aooepit ;  illndque 
fideli  dispensatione  pauperibua  erogavit.**  Ck)mpare  the  action  of  Abbot 
Leofric  of  Saint  Albania,  and  the  *'pnedict»  rationes**  which  led  him  so 
to  act,  together  with  the  argument  of  Matthew  Paris  with  regard  to  its 
lawfulness ;  Oest.  Abb.  L  39,  30. 
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banner.    There  was  the  elder  Ralph  of  Toesny,  he  who  chap.  m. 
had  taken  the  strange  message  to  King  Henry  after 
the  day  of  Mortemer,  and  who  had  refused  to  bear  the 
banner  of  Normandy  on  the  day  of  Senlac^    With  him 
was  his  nephew,  William  of  Breteuil,  the  elder  and 
more  lucky  of  the  two  son*  of  William  Fitz-Osbem. 
He  had  been  one  of  Robert's  companions  in  his  day  of 
rebellion,  along  with  the  younger  Ralph  of  Toesny  and 
with  Robert  of  Bell^me,  now  their  enemy  .^     The  host 
entered  Le  Mans  without  resistance,  and  was  received, 
we  are  told,  with  joy  by  clergy  and   citizens   alike.^ 
Messages  were  sent  forth  to  summon  the  chief  men  of  the 
county  to  come  and  do  their  duty  to  iheir  new  lord. 
Helias  came;  so  did  OeofBrey  of  Mayenne.    When  twoGenend 
such  leaders  submitted,  others  naturally  followed  their  of^h^ 
example.     All  the  chief  men  of  Maine,  it  would  seem,®^'"''^- 
became  the  liegemen  of  Duke  Robert.  One  obstinate  rebel  Ballon 
alone,  Pagan  or  Payne  of  Montdoubleau,  defended  with  his 
followers  the  castle  of  Ballon  against  the  new  prince.^ 

The  fortress  which  still  held  out,  one  whose  name  The  castle 
we  shall  again  meet  with  more  than  once  in  the 
inmiediate  story  of  the  Red  King,  was  a  sti*onghold 
indeed.  About  twelve  miles  north  of  Le  Mans  a  line 
of  high  ground  ends  to  the  north  in  a  steep  bluff  rising 
above  the  Cenomannian  Ome,  the  lesser  stream  of  Uiat 
name  which  mingles  its  waters  with  the  Sarthe.  The 
river  is  not  the  same  prominent  feature  in  the  land- 
scape which  ihe  Sarthe  itself  is  at  Le  Mans  and  at 
some  of  the  other  towns  and  castles  which  it  washes ; 
it  does  not  in  the  same  way  flow  directly  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill.     But  it  comes  fully  near  enough  to  place 

'  See  N.  C.  toI.  Hi.  pp.  159, 465. 

*  lb.  ToL  iv.  p.  659.  '  See  Appendix  KK. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  674  B.  "Paganiu  de  Monte  DubUbelifl,  com  aliis  con- 
tumadbuB  castrum  Balaonem  tenebat  et  venienti  duci  cam  turmis  stds  acriter 
redatebat." 

VOL.  I.  P 
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CHAP.  III.  Ballon  in  the  long  list  of  peninsular  strongholds.  The 
hill  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  surrounding  land- 
scape; and  the  view  from  the  height  itself,  over  the 
wooded  plains  and  gentle  hills  of  Maine,  is  wide  indeed. 
He  who  held  Ballon  against  the  lord  of  Normandy,  Uie 
new  lord  of  Le  Mans,  might  feel  how  isolated  his  hill- 
fort  stood  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  To  the  south 
Le  Mans  is  seen  on  its  promontory ;  and,  if  the  mighty 
pile  of  Stdnt  Julian's  had  not  yet  reached  its  present 
height,  yet  the  twin  towers  of  Howel,  the  royal  tower 
by  their  side,  the  abbey  of  Saint  Vincent  then  rising 
above  all,  may  well  have  caught  the  eye  even  more 
readily  than  it  is  caught  by  the  somewhat  shapeless  mass 
of  the  cathedral  church  in  its  present  state.  To  the  north 
and  north-west  the  eye  stretches  over  lands  which  in  any 
normal  state  of  things  would  have  been  the  lands  of 
enemies,  the  lands  of  the  houses  of  Montgomery  and 
Belleme.  But  at  the  moment  of  Bobert's  siege  the 
defenders  of  Ballon  must  have  looked  to  them  as 
friendly  spots,  joined  in  common  war£a.re  against  the 
Norman  Duke.  To  the  north  the  eye  can  reach  beyond 
the  Norman  border  at  now  rebellious  Alen9on,  to  the 
butte  of  Chaumont,  the  isolated  hill  which  looks  down 
upon  the  Rock  of  Mabel.  To  the  north-east  the  horizon 
skirts  the  land,  at  other  times  the  most  dangerous  of  all, 
but  which  might  now  be  deemed  the  most  helpful,  the 
native  home  of  the  fierce  house  of  Talvas.  But,  even  if 
Ballon  had  been  begirt  on  all  sides  by  foes,  its  defenders 
might  well  venture  to  hope  that  they  could  defy  them 
alL  The  hill  had  clearly  been  a  stronghold  even  from 
prsehistoric  times.  The  neck  of  the  promontory  is  cut 
off  by  a  vast  ditch,  which  may  have  fenced  in  a  Ceno- 
mannian  fortress  in  days  before  Csesar  came.  This 
ditch  takes  in  the  little  town  of  Ballon  with  its  church. 
A  second  ditch  surrounds  the  castle  itself,  and  is  carried 
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fully  round  it  on  every  side.    The  castle  of  Ballon  there-  chap.  m. 
fore  does  not,  like  so  many  of  its  fellows,  strictly  over- 
hang the  stream  or  the  low  ground  at  its  foot.    At  no 
point  does  it,  like  many  other  fortresses  in  Uie  same  land, 
mingle  its  masonry  with  the  native  rock.  Ballon  is  more 
like  Arques^  on  a  smaller  scale  than  like  any  of  the 
strictly  river  fortresses.  Within  the  ditch,  the  wall  of  the 
dastle  remains,  a  gateway,  a  tower,  a  house  of  delicate 
detail ;  but  every  architectural  feature  at  Ballon  is  later 
than  the  days  of  Bufus ;  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
castle  belongs  to  the  latest  days  of  mediaeval  art.    This  Siese  of 
stronghold,  to  be  fought  for  over  and  over  again  in  the 
course  of  our  story,  now  underwent  the  earliest  of  its 
sieges  which  concerns  us.     It  held  out  stoutly  for  someAagost— 
time  during  the  months  of  August  and  September.     The  loss.™   '* 
loss  on  both  sides  was  great.     At  last  the  besieged  The  castle 
surrendered,  and  were  admitted  to  the  Duke's  grace.^ 
Robert  was  for  a  moment  the  undisputed  lord  of  all 
Maine. 


The  first  part  of  Bishop  Odo's  counsel  was  thus  sue-  Further 

flohemfiB  oi 

cessfuUy  carried  out.    But  the  submission  of  Maine  was  odo. 
in  Odo's  scheme  only  a  means  to  the  thorough  rooting 
out  of  the  house  of  BellSme.    And  Robert  found  himself 
in  such  sure  possession  of  Le  Mans  and  Maine  that  he 
could  call  on  the  warriors  of  city  and  county  to  follow  him 
in  carrying  out  the  second  part  of  the  Bishop's  scheme. 
The  first  point  for  attack  among  the  fortresses  held  on  Robert 
behalf  of  Earl  Roger  or  his  captive  son  was  the  castle  of  gaint 
Saint  Cenery.    This  was  a  border  fortress  of  Normandy  ^^^^' 
and  Maine,  one  which  could  boast  of  a  long  and  stirring  and  history 
history,  and  its  small  remains  still  occupy  a  site  worthy  fortrew. 

*  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  I  a  a. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  674  B.    *'  Poet  plurima  damna  utriusque  partis,  Balaonenaes 
paoem  cum  duce  feoerunt." 

V2 
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CHAP.  m.  of  tiie  tale  which  they  have  to  telL  Just  within  the 
Norman  border,  some  miles  west  of  the  town  and  castle  of 
Alen9on,  not  far  &om  the  junction  of  ihe  lesser  stream  of 
Sarthon  with  the  boundary  river,  a  long  narrow  peninr 
sula  is  formed  by  the  windings  of  the  Sartiie.  It  forms 
an  advanced  post  of  Normandy  thrust  forward  with  ihe 
Cenomannian  land  on  three  sides  of  it.  The  greater  part 
of  the  peninsula  consists  of  a  steep  and  rocky  hill,^  which, 
as  it  draws  near  to  its  point,  is  washed  by  the  stream  on 
either  side,  though  nearer  to  the  isthmus  the  height  rises 
immediately  above  alluvial  meadows  between  its  base 
«da..riL  The  »«  ™  .  .».p«^  »„.  ,»  «>. 
foundation  of  a  castle,  in  days  when,  though  there  might 
be  hostile  ground  on  three  sides,  yet  no  bow-shot  or  cata- 
pult from  any  hostile  point  could  readi  ihe  highest  part  of 
the  hill.  Yet,  as  ihe  name  of  the  place  is  eccleiriastical,  so 
its  earliest  memories  are  ecclesiastical,  and  its  occupation 
as  a  fortress  was,  in  the  days  of  our  story,  a  thing  of 
yesterday.  Cenericus  or  Cenery,  a  saint  of  the  seventh 
MoDMteiy  century,  gave  the  place  its  name.  A  monastery  arose, 
^!     wheie  a  hundred  and  forty  monks  prayed  around  the 


tomb  of  their  patron.  Hk  memory  is  still  cherished  on 
his  own  ground.  A  church  contemporary  with  our  story, 
a  church  of  the  eleventh  century  crowned  by  a  tower  of 
the  twelfth,  rises  boldly  above  the  swift  stream  which 
flows  below  the  three  apses  of  its  eastern  end.  Within, 
the  art  of  a  later  but  still  early  age  has  adorned  its  walls 
with  the  forms  of  a  series  of  holy  persons,  among  whom 
the  sainted  hero  of  the  ^ot  holds  a  chief  place.^    But  if 

*  Ord. Tit.  674 D.  '* HabititoribnB  hujus  mtmicipii  quies  et  pax  pene 
semper  defuit,  finitimiqae  CenonuuineiiMs,  fen  Nonnanui  insistunt.  Soopa- 
lotum  montem  anfractus  Sartas  flaminii  ez  tribui  partibui  ambit,  in  quo 
sanctQB  Cerenicua  venerandoB  oonfcMSor  tempore  Milebaidi  Sagiorum  ponti- 
fids  habitavit." 

*  In  local  belief  Saint  Cenery  on  his  own  ground  seeniB  to  hare  sui^tlanted 
the  Archangel  himaelf  aa  the  weigher  of  foula. 
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the  n^ne  of  Saint  Cenery  first  suggests  the  ecclesiastical  chap.  m. 
history  of  the  place,  its  surname^  marks  a  chief  feature 
in  its  secular  history.  The  place  is  still  Saint  Cenery- 
le^Qerey.  That  is,  it  keeps  the  name  of  the  famous  house 
of  Oeroy,  the  name  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  monk  of 
Saint  EvrouL*  For  the  monastery  of  Saint  Cenery  was 
but  short-lived.  When  the  wiking  Hasting  was  laying  The  monks 
waste  the  land,  the  monks  of  Saint  Cenery  fled  away^^^u. 
with  the  body  of  their  patron,  like  that  of  Saint  Cuth-  Th»«Ty. 
berht  in  our  own  land,  to  the  safer  resting-place  of 
Ch&teau-Thierry  in  the  land  of  Soissons.^  As  thii^  now 
stand,  ihe  peninsula  of  Saint  Cenery,  with  its  church  and 
the  site  of  its  castle,  might  suggest,  as  a  lesser  object 
suggests,  a  greater,  the  grouping  of  abbey  and  castle  on 
that  more  renowned  peninsula  where  the  relics  of  Saint 
Cuthberht  at  last  found  shelter.  The  forsaken  monastery 
was  never  restored.  The  holy  place  lost  its  holiness ; 
over  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  monks  arose  a  den  of 
thieves,  a  special  fortress  of  crime.^  In  other  words, 
after  a  century  and  a  half  of  desolation,  a  castle  Mx>se 
on  the  tempting  site  which  was  supplied  by  the  neck  of 
the  peninsula.^    Fragments  of  its  masonry  may  still  be 

'  On  sumAines  of  places,  see  N.  C.  toI.  y.  p.  573. 

•  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  233. 

'  Ord.  VH.  674  D.  '*  Garolo  SimpHoe  regnaate,  dmn  HMiingite  Danns 
cmn  gentiiiiim  phalange  Nenstiiam  depopulatns  eat,  sanotnm  corpus  a 
fidelibus  in  castrum  Theodorici  translatum  est  ei  dispersis  monaohis  monaa- 
terium  destructum.**  Yet  at  a  later  time  (see  Ord.  Vit.  706  D)  Saint 
Cenerj  still  possessed  an  arm  of  the  eponymous  saint,  though  monks  of 
8eez,  not  of  Saimt  Cenery,  were  its  keepers ;  and  there  is  still  a  bone  or 
fragment  of  a  bene  under  the  high  altar  of  the  parish  church  whioh  claims 
to  be  a  relic  of  him. 

*  lb.  '*  Sanguinarii  prsedonee  ibi  ^>eluncam  latronum  oondiderunt/* 
**soelesti  habitatores,**  &c. 

'  Unless  Orderic's  words  jnst  quoted  are  mere  rhetoric,  we  must  infer 
that  the  site  of  the  castle,  and  not  the  site  of  the  present  church,  had  been 
the  site  of  the  forsaken  monastery.  Well  suited  as  the  whole  peuinsula 
was  lor  the  purposes  of  a  oastle,  the  actual  isthmus,  where  three  small  knolls 
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CHAP.  m.  seen,  and  its  precinct  seems  to  have  taken  in  the  church 
and  the  whole  peninsula,  though  in  the  greater  part  of 
its  circuit  no  defence  was  needed  beyond  the  steep  and 
The  castle  scarped  sidcs  of  the  rocky  hill  itself.  The  castle  was 
Oeofirey  ^the  work  of  a  man  whose  name  has  been  familiar  to 
enae*^  US  for  thirty  years,  a  man  who  was  still  living,  and 
William     who  was  actually  in  the  host  before  the  fortress  of  his 

of  Geroy. 

own  rearing.  GeoflBrey  ©f  Mayenne  was  closely  con- 
nected, as  kinsman  and  as  lord,  with  William  the  son 
of  Qeroy.  When  GteoflBrey  fell  into  the  hands  of  William 
Talvas,  the  faithful  vassal  ransomed  his  lord  by  tiie 
sacrifice  of  his  own  castle  of  Montacute,  which  stood  just 
beyond  the  Sarthon  within  the  borders  of  Maine.  To 
repair  this  loss  of  his  friend,  no  doubt  also  to  repay  tiie 
invasion  of  Cenomannian  soil  by  a  like  invasion  of 
Norman  soil,  and  to  put  some  check  in  the  teeth  of  the 
house  of  BellSme,  (jeoffi*ey  built  the  castle  of  Saint 
Cenery  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sarthe,  and  gave  it  as 
a  gift  of  thankfulness  to  the  son  of  Qeroy .^  But  the 
inhabitants  of  the  new  stronghold,  in  their  dangerous 
border  position,  never  knew  peace  or  good  luck,  but  were 
History  of  visited  with  every  kind  of  evil.^  The  sons  of  the  pious 
scendants  w^d  virtuous  (Jeroy  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  spot; 
of  Geroy.    ^^y.  f^jj  jj^^  crime  and  rebellion,  and  were  punished  by 

banishments  and  strange  deaths.  The  second  lord  of 
Saint  Cenery,  Robert  the  brother  of  William,  had  re- 
belled against  the  Conqueror;  he  had  held  his  fortress 
against  him,  and  he  had  died  in  a  mysterious  way  of  a 
poisoned  apple.^  His  son  and  successor  Arnold  found  how 

rise  aboye  the  general  leyel  of  the  hill,  must  have  been  the  most  tempting 
spot  of  all.  On  two  of  the  knolls  remains  of  its  masoniy  are  stiU  to  be 
seen,  and  the  outworks  reach  &r  down  the  hill  on  its  western  side.  The 
place  seems  to  have  been  a  siniple  fortress,  with  no  town  or  village,  beyond 
such  houses  as  may  have  grown  tip  around  the  castle-. 

1  Orderic  tells  the  story,  ($74  O. 

'  See  the  extract  in  the  bst  page.  *  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  184. 
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dangerous  was  the  greed  and  hate  of  a  powerful  and  un-  chap.  m. 
scrupulous  neighbour.    Nearly  north  from  Saint  Cenery,  Roche, 
at  much  the  same  distance  as  Alen9on  ia  to  the  east,  not  ^'*^^^*- 
far  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Chaumont  which  makes 
so  marked  a  feature  in  the  whole  surrounding  landscape, 
on  a  peninsula  formed  by  a  bend  of  the  Sarthon,  just 
within  the  borders  of  Maine  as  Saint  Cenery  is  just 
within  the  borders  of  Normandy,  rises  the  solitary  rock 
which  once  had  been  known  as  Jaugy.     There  we  still 
trace  the  ruins  of  the  castle  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
cruel  Countess,  the  despoiler  of  the  house  of  Jaugy,  the 
castle  of  the  Rock  of  Mabel.^    To  the  possessor  of  the 
Rock  of  Mabel  the  mightier  rock  of  Saint  Cenery,  form- 
ing part  of  tiie  same  natural  line  of  defence,  could  not 
fail  to  be  an  object  of  covetousness.     Arnold  died  of 
poison,  by  Htxe  practice  of  the  ruthless  wife  of  Roger 
of  Montgomery.     Saint  Cenery  became  part  of  the  pos-  Saint 
sessions  of  the  fierce  line  of  BellSme;  and,  under  itSgell^edby 
present    master,    it  doubtless    deserved    the    strongest  ^**^** 
of  the  names  bestowed  on  it  by  the  monk   of  Saint 
Evroul. 

At  this  moment  Saint  Cenery  was  held  on  behalf  of  Saint 
Robert  of  Bellfime  by  a  specially  valiant  captain  named heMi^ 
Robert  Carrel.^   We  have  no  details  of  the  siege.    We  are  5?^ 
told  nothing  of  the  positions  occupied  by  the  besi^ers,  or  xhe  mege. 
how  they  became  masters  of  the  seemingly  impregnable 
height.     We  are  told  that  the  resistance  was  long  and 
fierce ;  but  at  last  the  castle  was  taken ;  and,  as  failure  of  Surrender 
provisions  is  spoken  of  as  the  cause,  we  may  guess  thatcenery. 

»  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  169. 

*  Ord.  Tit.  674  D.  **  Ibi  &miIiA  Roberti  BelesmensiB  erat^  cui  Bobertus 
QoftdreUus,  aoerrimus  milee  et  multo  vigore  oonspiouuB,  pneerat,  qai  hortatu 
Rogerii  comitiB  obsidentibus  fortiter  obstabat."  The  modem  form  of 
**  QuadrelluB  **  would  be  *'  Carrel."  "  FuIcheriuB  Quarel  **  appears  among 
the  knigbte  of  Perobe  bearing  harness  under  Philip  Augustus ;  Duchesne, 
p.  103a. 
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oHAp.  in.  the  garrison  was  driven  to  surrender.  If  so,  the  surrender 
must  have  been  to  the  Duke's  mercy,  and  the  mercy  of 
Robert  Duke  Robert  or  of  his  counsellors  was  cruel.  The  Duke, 
bSndod.  "w^©  ftre  told,  in  his  wrath,  ordered  the  eyes  of  Robert 
Other  mu-  Carrel  to  be  put  out.  The  personal  act  of  the  Duke  in 
the  case  of  the  rebel  leader  seems  to  be  contrasted  with 
the  sentence  of  a  more  regular  tribunal  of  some  kind,  by 
which  mutilations  of  various  kinds  were  dealt  out  to 
others  of  ihe  garrison.*  Yet  personal  cruelty  is  so  in- 
consistent with  the  ordinary  character  of  Robert  that 
we  are  driven  to  suppose  either  that  some  strong  personal 
influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Duke's  mind,  or 
else  that  Robert  Carrel  had  given  some  unpardonable 
offence  durii^  the  course  of  the  siege.  But  it  is  worth 
while  to  notice  the  words  which  seem  to  imply  that  the 
punishment  of  the  other  defenders  of  Saint  Cenery  was  the 
work  of  some  body  which  at  least  claimed  to  act  in  a  judi- 
Qaestion  cial  character.  We  can  hardly  look  as  yet  for  the  subtlety 
military  of  a  separate  military  jurisdiction,  for  what  we  should 
now  call  a  court-martial.  That  can  hardly  be  thought 
of,  except  in  the  case  of  a  standing  body  of  soldiers,  like 
Cnut's  housecarls,  with  a  constitution  and  rules  of  their 
own.*  But  as  in  free  England  we  have  seen  the  army — 
jdiat  is,  the  nation  in  arms — act  on  occasion  the  part  of 
a  national  assembly,  so  in  more  aristocratic  Normandy 
the  same  principle  would  apply  in  another  shape.  The 
chief  men  of  Normandy  were  there,  each  in  command  of 
his  own  followers.  If  Robert  or  his  immediate  counsellors 
wished  that  the  cruel  punishments  to  be  dealt  out  to  the 
revolted  garrison  should  not  be  merely  their  own  work, 

*  Ord.  Vit.  674  D.  **  PnafiUoB  mnnioeps  jmra  irmti  docis  protinns  ooalis 
privatus  eii*  Aliis  quoqae  pluribuB  qui  oootumadter  ibidem  reetiteruit 
piinoipi  NonnaiiniA  [thia  almoet  Bounds  like  the  wording  of  an  indiotment] 
debilitatio  membionim  inflieta  eel  ex  Motentia  ourw.** 

•  N.  C.  vol.  i.  pp.  445,  476. 


tribunal. 
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if  they  wished  the  reeponsibility  of  them  to  be  shared  by  chap.  di. 
a  larger  body,  the  means  were  easy.    There  was  a  court 
of  peers  ready  at  hand,  before  whom  they  might  arraign 
the  traitors. 

But  if  there  were  those  within  Saint  Cenery  who  daimii  of 
were  marked  for  punishment,  tiiere  was  one  without  its  grandaon  of 
walls  who  claimed  restitution.     A  son  of  Geroy's  son^^^y* 
Robert,  bearing  his  father  s  name,  had,  like  others  of 
his  family,  served  with  credit  in  the  wars  of  Apulia 
and  Sicily.    He  was  now  in  the  Duke's  army,  seemingly 
among  the  warriors  of  Maine,  ready  to  play  his  part  in 
winning  back  the  castle  of  his  father  fix>m  the  son  of  the 
murderess  of  his  uncle.     Geoflrey  of  Mayenne  and  the 
rest  of  the  Cenomannian  leaders  asked  of  the  Duke  that 
the  son  of  the  former  owner  of  the  castle,  Qeoflrey*s  own 
kinsman  and  vassal,  should  be  restored  to  the  inheritance 
of  his  father,  the  inheritance  which  his  father  held  in  the 
first  instance  by  Geoffirey's  own  gift.    The  warfare  which 
was  now  waging  was  waged  against  the  son  of  the 
woman  by  whom  one  lord  of  Saint  Cenery  had  been 
treacherously  slain.     The  triumph  of  right  would  be 
complete,  if  the  banished  man  were  restored  to  his  own, 
at  the  prayer  of  the  first  giver.     The  Duke  consented;  The  castle 
Saint  Cenery  was  granted  afresh  to  the  representative  of  ^^ 
the  house  of  Geroy;  Geoffirey  saw  the  castle  of  his  own 
rearing  once  more  in  friendly  hands.     The  new  lord 
strengthened  the  defences  of  his  fortress,  and  held  it  as  a 
post  to  be  guarded  with  all  care  against  the  common 
enemy,  the  son  of  Mabel.* 

Two  fortresses  were  thus  won  from  the  revolters ;  and 
the  success  of  the  Duke  at  both  places,  his  severity  at 

'  Thie  Ib  told  by  Orderio.  674  D.  He  adds,  **  lUe  fere  nxvi  aimia 
postmodom  tenuit,  muris  et  yallis  setisque  munint,  et  moriens  Goillermo  et 
Roberto  filiis  suis  dereliqoit."  Yet  be  lost  it  for  a  season  to  the  old 
enemy.    See  706  D. 
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CHAP.  m.  one  of  them,  had  their  effect  on  those  who  still  defended 

Surrender  other  castles  for  Robert  of  BellSme.^     Alen9on,  where 

^^'the  great  William  had  wrought  so  stem  a  vengeance 

for  the  mockeries   of  its  citizens,  stood  ready  to  re- 

of  Belize,  ceive  his  son  without  resistance.     So  did  Belleme  itself, 

the  fortress  which  gave  its  name  to  the  descendants 

of  the  line  of  Talvas,  the  centre  of  their  power,  where 

their  ancient  chapel  of  Mabel's  day  still  crowns  the  elder 

castle  hill,  standing  isolated  below  the  town  and  fortress 

of  later  date.^    Its  defenders  made  up  their  minds  to 

submit  to  the  summons  of  the  Duke,  if  only  the  Duke 

The  other  would  come  near  to  summon  them.     So  did  the  gar- 

ready  to     risons  of  all  the  other  castles  which  still  remained  in 

surrender.  rebelHon.     Frightened  at  the  doom  of  Robert  Carrel 

and  his  companions,  they  stood  ready  to  surrender  as 

soon  as  the   Duke  should  come.      But  it  is  not  clear 

whether  the  Duke  ever  did  draw  near  to  receive  the 

fortresses  which  were  ready  to  open  their  gates  to  him. 

Robert  had  had  enough  of  success,  or  of  the  exertions 

which  were  needful  for  success.    It  would  almost  seem 

as  if  the  siege  of  Saint  Cenery  had  been  as  much  as  he 

could  go  through,  and  as  if  he  turned  back  at  once  on  its 

surrender.    At  all  events  he  stopped  just  when  complete 

victory  was  within  his  grasp.     He  longed  for  the  idle 

^  Ord.  Yit.  675  A.  ''Munidpes  Alencionis  et  Bellesmi  alumimque 
munitionum,  ut  audierunt  quam  male  oontigerit  Roberto  Quadrello  et  com- 
plicibus  qui  cum  eo  fiierant,  yalde  territi  sunt,  et  ut  debitas  venienti  duci 
munitiones  redderent,  consilium  inierunt**  But  the  words  which  imme- 
diately follow  are ;  **  Yerum  Robertus  ab  inoGepta  virtute  cito  defedt,  et 
mollitie  suadente  ad  tectum  et  quietem  ayide  racurrit,  exercitnmque  suuni, 
ut  quisque  ad  sua  repedaret,  dimisit.**  This  leaveit  it  not  quite  dear, 
whether  he  stayed  to  recdve  in  person  the  surrenders  which  were  ready 
for  him. 

'  The  site  of  the  true  castle  of  Bdldme  may  easily  be  distinguished 
from  the  later  fortress.  The  native  home  of  Mabel  stands  quite  i^Mrt 
from  the  hiU  on  which  the  town  and  the  later  castle  stand,  being  cut 
off  from  it  by  art.  The  chapd  is  but  little  altered,  and  has  a  crypt, 
the  way  down  to  which  reminds  one  of  Saint  Zeno  and  other  Italian 
churches. 
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repose  of  his  palace.    His  army  was  disbanded ;  every  ohap.  m. 
man  who  followed  the  Duke's  banner  had  the  I^^'^^s^^^^ 
licence  to  go  to  his  own  home.^  Wi  »nny. 

All  this  while,  it  will  be  remembered,  Robert  of  Belleme  Robert  of 
himself  was  actually  in  bonds  in  the  keeping  of  Bishop  ^^i  '^ 
Odo.    The  war  had  been  waged  rather  against  his  father  P™*°- 
Earl  Roger  than  against  himself.     But  it  was  wholly  on 
Robert's  account  that  it  had  been  waged.     Whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  his  imprisonment 
at  the  moment  when  it  took  place,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  for  the  general  good  of  the  Norman 
duchy  that  Robert  of  BellSme  should  be  hindered  from 
doing  mischief,     He  was  the  arch-rebel  against  his  sove- 
reign, the  arch-plunderer  of  his  neighbours,  the  man  who, 
in  that  fierce  age,  was  branded  by  common  consent  as  the 
cruellest  of  the  cruel.    It  was  to  break  his  power,  to  win 
back  the  castles  which  he  had  seized,  that  the  hosts  of 
Normandy  and  Maine  had  been  brought  together ;  it  was 
for  the  crime  of  maintaining  his  cause  that  Robert  Carrel 
and  his  comrades  had  undergone  their  cruel  punishment. 
But  the  fates  of  the  chief  and  of  his  subaltern  were 
widely  different.     Duke  Robert,  weary  of  warfare,  was 
even  more  than  ever  disposed  to  mercy,  that  is  more 
than  ever  disposed  to  gratify  the  biddings  of  a  weak 
good-nature.  Earl  Roger  marked  the  favourable  moment,  Earl  Roger 
when  the  host  was  disbanded,  and  when  the  Duke  had  S^^^i' 
gone  back  to  the  idle  pleasures  of  Rouen.    He  sent  elo-  '^'«*^- 
quent  messengers,  charged  with  many  promises  in  his 
name— promises  doubtless  of  good  behaviour  on  the  part 
of  his  son — and  prayed  for  the  release  of  the  prisoner.* 

'  See  note  I,  last  page. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  675  A.  "  Per  dicaoes  legatoa  a  duce  paoem  Bliique  sui  abeo- 
luiionem  poetulans,  multa  falso  pollicitus  est.**  Robert,  he  adds,  *'qui 
improviduB  erat  etinBtabilii,  ad  lapsam  fiunlis,  ad  tenendum  justitue  rigorem 
mollia,  ex  insperato  frivolis  pactionibus  infidorum  adquievit.**  It  is  now  that 
Orderio  gives  us  his  full  picture  of  Robert  of  Belldme  and  his  doings. 
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cBAP.  m.  With  Duke  Robert  an  appeal  of  this  kind  from  a  man 
like  Earl  Eoger  went  for  more  than  all  reasonable  fore- 
thought for  himself  and  his  duchy.  The  welfare  of 
thousands  was  sacrificed  to  a  weak  pity  for  one  man. 

Kobart  of  Bobert  of  Belleme  was  set  free.     His  promises  were  of 

fr^^    ***  course  forgotten;  gratitude  and  loyalty  were  forgotten. 

His  career.  Till  a  wiser  sovereign  sent  him  in  after  days  to  a  prison 
from  which  there  was  no  escape,  he  went  on  with  his 
career  of  plunder  and  torture,  of  utter  contempt  and 
defiance  of  the  ducal  authority.^  But,  under  such  a 
prince  as  Bobert,  contempt  and  defiance  of  the  ducal 
authority  was  no  disqualification  for  appearing  from  time 
to  time  as  a  ducal  counsellor.^ 

Bobert  of  Belleme  was  thus  set  free,  because  his  father 
had  asked  for  his  freedom.  A  prince  who  sought  to  keep 
any  kind  of  consistency  in  his  acts  could  hardly  have 
kept  his  own  brother  Henry  in  ward  one  moment  after 
the  prison  doors  were  opened  to  his  fellow-captive.  But 
it  would  seem  that  the  gaol-delivery  at  Bayeux  did  not 

Henry  set  follow  at  once  on  that  at  Neuilly.  Henry  was  still  kept 
in  his  prison,  till,  at  the  general  request  of  all  the  chief 
lords  of  Normandy,  he  was  set  free.^  He  went  back  to 
his  ooimty  of  the  Cdtentin  with  no  good  will  to  either 
of  his  brothers.*    Here  he  strove  to  strengthen  himself 

^  Ord.  Vit.  675  B.  *'  liberatus  Intumuit,  jussa  ducii  atque  mmaa  miniiB 
appretiavit,  prsesentisqae  memor  injurue  diutiBam  multiplioeiDque  vindictam 
exercuit. 

'  lb.  681  D.  "  TuBO  Edgaroa  Adel]BU%  et  Bobertus  Bellesmenais,  atque 
Guill^mus  de  Archis  monachua  Molismemds  pnecipui  duoia  ooDBiliarii 
erant  ** — an  oddly  «Morted  oempai\y.    This  ia  in  1090. 

'  lb.  677  A.  "Optimatam  auenun  ■oppUoationibua  adqaieBoeBB,  Hen- 
ricum  fratrem  raam  cx>noeaait,  et  a  yinculia  in  quibiu  cum  Roberto  Beleamenai 
oonstrictuB  faerat  abeolvit.** 

*  lb.  689  C.  **  Gonstantienaes  Henriona  olito  strenne  regebat,  rigidaa- 
qae  contra  Iratree  anos  perdstebat.  Nam  contra  ducem  inimieitiaa  agitabat 
pro  injusta  captione  qnam  nudiuatertios,  nt  pnediotam  eat,  ab  illo  per- 
peraua  faerat.  Regi  nihilomintu  Angtite  hoatia  erat  pro  tena  matria 
ansB.** 
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in  every  way,  by  holding  the  castles  of  his  principality,  our.  m. 
by  winning  Mends  and  hiring  mercenaries.   He  strength- Hemy 
ened  the  castles  of  Coutances  and  Avranches,  those  ofyg^^^.' 
Cherbourg  by  the  northern  rocks  and  of  Qavray  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Cdtentin.    Among  his  counsellors  hIb 
and  supporters  were  some  men  of  note,  as  Richard  of  P*'"*^'^ 
Bedvers,  and  the  greater  name  of  the  native  lord  of 
Avranches,  Earl  Hugh  of  Chester.^    Indeed  all  the  lords 
of  the  Cdtentin  stood  by  their  Count,  save  only  the 
gloomy,  and  perhaps  banished,  Robert  of  Mowbray,  Earl 
of  Northumberland.    That  we  find  the  lords  of  two 
English  earldoms  thus  close  together  in  a  comer  of  Nor- 
mandy shows  how  thoroughly  the  history  of  the  kingdom 
and  that  of  the  duchy  form  at  this  moment  one  tale. 
While  the  Count  and  iStheling  was  strengthened  by  such  His  good 
supp(»rt,  the  land  of  Coutances  and  Avranches  enjoyed  ^^T^' 
another  moment  of  peace  and  order,  while  the  rest  of 
Normandy  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  quarrels  of  Robert 
of  BellSme  and  his  like. 

§  2.  The  first  Successes  of  William  Bti/us. 

1090. 

While  the  duchy  of  Normandy  had  thus  become  Sohemefi 
one  scene  of  anardiiy  under  die  no -government  ofRufus. 
its  nominal  prince,  the  King  of  the  English  had  been 
carefully  watching  the  revolutions  of  his  brother's 
dominions.  He  now  deemed  that  the  time  had  come 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  which  he  deemed  that  he  had 
suffered  at  his  brother's  hands.  He  must  have  seen  that 
he  had  not  much  to  fear  from  a  prince  who  had  let  slip 

^  Ord.  Yit.  689  C.  *'  Oppida  sua  oonstanter  fiimabat,  et  ikutores  dbi  de  pro- 
oeribus  patrifl  sui  plurimot  callide  oonciliabat.  Abrincaa  et  CeesariBbargum  et 
ConBtantiam  atque  Guabreinm,  aliasque  monitiones  possidebat,  et  Hugonem 
comitem  et  Ricardum  de  RadveriiB,  alioeque  Constantinienses,  prater 
Robertnm  de  Molbraio,  seoum  habuit,  et  oollectis  undique  ytribos  preoe 
pietioqae  quotidie  crescebat." 
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CHAP.  m.  such  advantages  as  Bobert  had  held  in  his  hands  after 
the  taking  of  Saint  Cenery.     He  watched  his  time ;  he 
made  his  preparations,  and  was  now  ready  to  take  the 
decisive  step  of  crossing  the  sea  himself  or   sending 
others  to  cross  it.    But  even  William  Rufus  in  all  his  pride 
and  self-confidence  knew  that  it  did  not  depend  wholly 
on  himself  to  send  either  native  or  adopted  Englishmen 
(m  such  an  errand.    He  had  learned  enough  of  English 
constitutional  law  not  to  think  of  venturing  on  a  foreign 
war  without  the  constitutional  sanction  of  his  kingdom. 
He  oon-     In  a  Gem6t  at  Winchester,  seemingly  the  Easter  Gem6t 
ABsembly  of  the  third  year  of  his  reign,^  he  laid   his    schemes 
chMtw'     l^fore  the  assembled  Witan,  and  obtained  their  consent 
Easter,      to  a  war  with  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.    If  we  may 
His  ^)eech.^ru8t  the  one  report  which  we  have  of  his  speech,  William 
the  Bed  had  as  good  reasons  to  give  for  an  invasion  of 
Normandy  as  his  father  had  once  had  to  give  for  an  in- 
vasion of  England.    He  went  forth  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
which  his  brother  had  done  to  him,  the  rebellion  which 
he  had  stirred  up  in  his  kingdom.    But  he  went  also 
from  the  purest  motives  of  piety  and  humanity.    The 
prince  who  had  tried  to  deprive  him  of  his  dominions  had 
shown  himself  utterly  unable  to  rule  his  own.    A  cry 
had  come  into  the  ears  of  him,  the  Bed  King,  to  which 

'  Ord.  Vlt.  680  B.  **  TurmM  optiiiiatam  adscivit,  et  Guentonise  oongregatU 
quie  intrinBeous  niminAbat  dc  ore  deprompsit.'*  The  Chrooioler  tells  us, 
under  1090,  how  **  se  oyng  w»6  inuegende  ha  he  mihte  wrecon  his  broOer 
Rodbeard  swi'Sost  swenoean,  and  Normandige  of  him  gewinnan.**  The 
custom  of  holding  the  Easter  Gem<$t  at  Winchester  seems  to  fix  this 
assembly  to  Easter,  1090. 

The  continuance  of  the  three  yearly  assemblies  is  well  marked  by  William 
of  Malmesbury  in  the  life  of  Wulfirtan  (Ang.  Sac.  iii.  357) ;  "  Rex  Willel- 
mus  consuetudinem  induxerat  [that  is,  he  went  on  with  what  had  been  done 
T.  R.  £.],  quam  successores  aliquamdiu  tritam  consenescere  permisere.  £a 
erat,  ut  ter  in  anno  cuncti  optimates  ad  curiam  oonvenirent,  de  neoessariis 
regni  tractaturi,  simulque  visuri  regis  imngne,  quomodo  iret  gemmato  fiMti- 
giatus  diademate.** 
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he  could  not  refuse  to  hearken.  It  was  the  cry  of  the  chap.  nr. 
holy  Church,  the  cry  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 
All  were  alike  oppressed  by  the  thieves  and  murderers 
whom  the  weakness  of  Robert  allowed  to  do  their  will 
throughout  the  Norman  land.  That  land  looked  back 
with  a  sigh  to  the  days  of  William  the  Great,  who  had 
saved  Normandy  alike  from  foreign  and  from  domestic 
foes.  It  became  his  son,  the  inheritor  of  his  name  and 
crown,  to  follow  in  his  steps,  and  to  do  the  same 
work  again.  He  called  on  all  who  had  been  his  father's 
men,  on  all  who  held  fiefis  of  his  granting  in  Normandy 
or  in  England,  to  come  forward  and  show  their  prowess 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  suflFering  duchy.^  But  it 
was  for  them  to  take  counsel  and  to  decide.  Let  the  His  consti- 
Assembly  declare  its  judgement  on  his  proposal.  Hisi^^^g^ 
purpose  was,  with  their  consent,  to  send  over  an  army 
to  Normandy,  at  once  to  take  vengeance  for  his  own 
wrongs,  and  to  carry  out  the  charitable  work  of  de- 
livering the  Church  and  the  oppressed,  and  of  chastising 
evil-doers  with  the  sword  of  justice.^ 

This  constitutional  language  in  the  mouth  of  William 
Rufus  sounds  somewhat  strange  in  our  ears;  the  pro- 
fession of  high  and  holy  purposes  sounds  stranger  still. 
There  is  of  course  no  likelihood  that  we  are  reading  a 
genuine  report  of  an  actual  speech;  still  the  words  of 
our  historian  are  not  without  their  value.  No  one  would 
have  been  likely  to  invent  those  words,  unless  they 
had  fairly  represented  the  relations  which  still  existed 

'  Ord.  Yit.  680  C.  **  CommoDeo  yos  onmes  qui  patris  mei  homines  fiiistis 
et  feudos  yestros  in  Normannia  et  Anglia  de  illo  tenuistis,  ut  sine  dolo  ad 
probitatis  opus  mihi  yiriliter  unanimiter  fayeatis.'* 

'  lb.  **  Co]ligite,  quseso,  concilium,  prudenterinite  consilium,  sententiam 
profeiie,  quid  in  hoc  agendum  sit  disorimine.  Mittam,  si  laudatis,  exerdtum 
in  Normanniam,  et  injuiiis  quas  mihi  frater  mens  sine  causa  maohinatus  est 
talionem  rependam.  Ecclesise  Dei  subyeniam,  yiduas  et  orphanos  inermet 
protegam,  fbres  et  sicarios  gladio  justiti»  puniam.'* 
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cHAF.  m.  between  a  King  of  the  English  and  the  Assembly  of 

his  kingdom.    The  piety  may  aU  come  from  the  brain 

Its  witness  of  the  monk  of  Saint  Evroul;   but  the  constitutional 

tuiiooia^'    doctrines  which  he  has  worked  into  the  speech  cannot 

^^'^^       fSul  to  set  forth  the  ordinary  constitutional  usage  of 

the  time.     Even  in  the  darkest  hour  in  which  England 

had  any  settled  government  at  all,  in  the  reign  of  the 

worst  of  all  our  kings,  it  was  not  the  will  of  the  Eang 

alone,  not  the  will  of  any  private  cabal  or  cabinet,  but 

the  will  of  the  Qreat  Council  of  the  nation,  which,  just 

as  in  the  days  of  Eang  Eadward,^  decided  questions  of 

peace  and  war. 

The  Witan  unanimously  agreed  to  the  Eing*s  proposal, 
and  applauded,  so  we  are  told,  the  lofty  spirit — the 
War  Toted  technical  name  is  used— of  the  King  himself.^    War  was 
V^itan.      ^^  ^^^  voted,  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
a  brilliant  campaign  would  at  once  have  followed  on 
the  warlike  vote.    We  might  have  looked  to  see  the 
Bed  King,  the  mirror  of  chivalry,  cross  the  sea,  as  his 
father  had  done  on  the  opposite  errand,  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  force  of  his  realm.    We  might  have  looked 
to  see  a  series  of  gallant  feats  of  arms  take  place  be- 
tween the  two   hostile  brotiiers.     The   real   story   is 
The  King  widely  different.     William  Rufus  did  not  cross  the  sea 

England.  ^  ^  7^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  heen  declared,  and  remark- 
ably little  fighting  happened,  both  while  he  stayed  in 

His  policy.  England  and  after  he  set  forfh  for  Normandy.  But  we 
have  seen  that  William  Bufus,  as  a  true  Norman,  was, 
witii  all  his  chivalry,  at  least  as  much  fox  as  lion.^ 
And  a  ruler  of  England,  above  all,  a  son  of  William  the 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  IL  pp.  93,  95. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  680  C.     "His  dictis  omnea  aasensnin  dederunt  et  aui^na- 
ntmUatem  regis  oollaudaverunt.** 
'  See  above,  p.  60. 
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Oreat,  had  many  weapons  at  his  command,  one  only  chap.  m. 
of  which  could   the  Duke   of  the  Normans   hope   to 
withstand,  with  weapons  of  the  like  kind.    Robert  was  Hb  adv&n- 
in  his  own  person  as  stout  a  man-at-arms  as  Rufus,  ^^^^gi* 
and,  if  the  chivalry  of  Normandy  could  only  be  P^-S^L* 
suaded  to  rally  round  his  banner,  he  might,  as  the 
valiant  leader  of  a  valiant  host,  withstand  on  equal 
terms  any  force  that  the  island  monarch  could  bring 
against  him.     But  courage,  and,  we  may  add,  when- 
ever he  chose  to  use  it,  real  military  skill,  were  the 
only  weapons  which  Robert  had  at  his  bidding.     The 
armoury  of  the  Red  King  contained  a  choice  of  many 
others,  any  one  of  which  alone  might  make  courage 
and  military  skill  wholly  useless.    William,  headstrong 
as  he  often  showed  himself,  could    on  occasion  bide 
his   time    as   well    as    his    father,    and,    well    as    he 
loved  fighting,  he  knew  that  a  land  in  such  a  state 
as  Normandy  was   under  Robert    could   be  won    by 
easier  means.     Besides  daring  and   generalship   equal 
to  that  of  Robert,  Rufus  had  statecraft;  and  he  was 
not  minded  to  use  even  his  generalship  as  long  as  his 
statecraft  could  serve  his  turn.    He  knew,  or  his  ready 
wit   divined,  that   there  were   men  of  all  classes    in 
Normandy  who  would  be  willing  to  do  his  main  work 
for  him  without  his  striking  a  blow,  without  his  crossing 
the  sea  in  person,  almost  without  a  blow  being  struck 
in  his  behalf.     He  had  only  to  declare   himself  his 
brother  s  rival,  and  it  was  the  interest  of  most  of  the 
chief  men  in  Normandy  to  support  his  claims  against 
his  brother.     The  very  same  motives  which  had  ledlnterertof 
the  Normans  in  England  to  revolt  against  William  on  2^o„qi^qb. 
behalf   of  Robert  would   now  lead  the   Normans    in 
Normandy  to  revolt  against  Robert  on  behalf  of  William. 
Norman  nobles  and  land-owners  who  held  lands  on 
botii  sides  of  the  sea  had  deemed  it  for  their  interest 

Q 
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CHAP,  m  that  one  lord  should  rule  on  both  sides  of  the  sea. 

They  had  then  deemed  it  for  their  interest  that  that 

lord  should  be  Kobert  rather  than  William.     The  former 

doctrine  still  kept  all  its  force ;  on  the  second  point  they 

had  learned  something  by  experience.     If  England  and 

Pcwition  of  Normandy  were  to  have  one  sovereign,  that  sovereign 

and  must  needs  be  William  and  not  Robert.    There  was  not 

Robert,      ^j^^  faintest  chance  of  placing  Robert  on  the  royal  throne 

of  England;    there  was  a  very  fair  chance  of  placing 

William  in  the  ducal  chair  of  Normandy.     Simply  as 

a  ruler,  as  one  who  commanded  the  powers  of  the  state 

and  the  army,  William  had  shown  that  he  had  it  in 

his  power  to  reward  and  to  punish.    Robert  had  shown 

that  it  was  quite  beyond  his  power  to  reward  or  to 

punish  anybody.     He  who  drew  on  himself  the  wrath 

of  the  King  was  likely  enough  to  lose  his  estates  in 

England;   he  who  drew  on  himself  the  wrath  of  the 

Duke  had  no  need  to  be  fearful  of  losing  his  estates 

Power  of    in  Normandy.     And  William  had  the  means  of  making 

wealth.      a  yet  more  direct  appeal  to  ihe  interests  of  not  a  few 

of  his  brother's  subjects,  in  a  way  in  which  it  was  still 

more  certain  that  his  brother  would  not  appeal  to  any 

of  his  subjects.    The  hoard  at  Winchester  was  still  well 

filled.    If  it  had  been  largely  drawn  upon,  it  was  again 

filled  to  the  brim  with  treasures  brought  in  by  every 

kind  of  unrighteous  exactions.    Already  was  the  land 

"fordone  with  unlawful  gelds;" ^  but  the  King  had  the 

profit  of  them.     But  there  was  no  longer  any  hoard 

at  Rouen  out  of  which  Robert  could  hire  the  choicest 

troops  of  all  lands  to  defend  his  duchy,  as  William 

Hiring  of   could  hire  them  to  attack  it.  And  the  wealth  at  William's 

^es.         command  might  do  much  even  without  hiring  a  single 

mercenary.    The  castles  of  Normandy  were  strong ;  but 

'  See  above,  p.  I77> 
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few  of  them  were  so  strong  that,  in  the  words  of  King  chap.  m. 
Philip — Philip  of  Macedon,  not  Philip  of  France — anBribeg. 
ass  laden  with  gold  could  not  find  its  way  into  them.^ 
Armed  at  all  points,  master  alike  of  gold  and  steel,  able 
to  work  himself  and  to  command  the  services  of  others 
alike  with  the  head  and  with  the  hand,  William  Bufus 
could,  at  least  in  contending  with  Robert,  conquer  when  He  con- 
he  chose  and  how  he  chose.     And  for  a  while  he  chose,  ^u^^^ing 
like  the  Persian  king  of  old,  to  win  towns  and  castles  ^^^^* 
without  stirring  from  his  hearth.^ 

The  first  point  of  the  mainland  which  the  Red  KingSubmisrion 
won  was  one  which  lay  beyond  the  strict  bounds  of  valery. 
the  Norman  duchy;  but  no  spot,  either  in  Normandy 
or  in  England,  was  more  closely  connected  with  the 
fortunes  of  his  house.  And  it  was  one  which  had  a 
certain  fitness  as  the  beginning  of  such  a  campaign. 
The  first  spot  of  continental  ground  which  was  added  to 
the  dominion  of  one  who  called  himself  King  of  the 
English,  and  who  at  least  was  truly  King  of  England, 
was  the  spot  from  which  his  father  had  set  forth  for  the 
conquest  of  England.  He  won  it  by  the  means  which 
were  specially  his  own.  "By  his  cunning  or  by  his 
treasures  he  gat  him  the  castle  at  Saint  Valery  and  the 
havens."  ^    Englishmen  had  fought  for  the  elder  William 

^  Platarcb,  Beg.  et  Imp.  Apopb.  Philip.  15. 

•  -^Iflcb.  Pers.  861  ; 

5<r<7'at  8*  efXc  w6\(is,  w6pov  0^  Sio^dt  ^AXvos  vorafiotot 
oii^  d*f>*  iirrlas  ovOtis. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1090.  "  Deab  l^arb  his  geapscipe,  o95e  \nah.  gseraama 
he  begeat  |>one  castel  aet  SSe  Waleri  and  )>a  hssfenan,  and  swa  he  begeat 
^ne  let  Albemare.'*  This  is  followed  by  William  of  Malmesbmy,  iv.  307, 
who  translates  the  passage,  **  Gastrum  Sancti  Walerici,  et  portum  vicinum, 
ct  oppidum  quod  Albamarla  vocatar,  soUertia  sua  acquisivit,  pecunia  cus- 
todes  coiTumpens,"  Florence  boweyer  calls  it  **castellum  Walteri  de 
Sancto  Walarico.'*  This  might  be  understood  of  any  castle  belonging  to 
Walter  of  Saint  Valery ;  and  the  change  might  be  taken  either  as  having 

Q2 
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CHAP.  m.  in  Maine  and  before  Gerberoi  ;^  but  that  was  merely  to 

win  back  the  lost  possessions  of  the  Norman  Duke. 

Now  the  wealth  and  the  arms  of  England  were  used  to 

win  castles  beyond  the  sea  for  a  prince  whose  possessions 

and  whose  titles  up  to  that  moment  were  purely  English. 

Beginning  In  the  history  of  England  as  a  power — and  the  history 

^tkm  on    ^^  England  as  a  power  had  no  small  eflFect  on  the  history 

the  con-     Qf  f}^Q  English  as  a  people — the  taking  of  Saint  Valery 

is  the  beginning  of  a  chain  of  events  which  leads  on, 

not  only  to  the  fight  of  Tinchebray  and  the  first  loss  of 

Bouen,  but  to  the  fight  of  Crecy  and  the  fight  of  Chas- 

tillon,  to  the  taking  of  Boulogne  and  the  loss  of  Calais. 

Saint  Valery  had,  by  the  forced  commendation  of  the 
still  reigning  Count  Guy,  passed  under  Norman  superi- 
SubmiBsion  ority  ;^  but  it  was  no  part  of  the  true  Norman  land.  The 
of  Aumate.  fi^st  fortress  within  the  Norman  duchy  which  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Rufus  was  the  castle  of  Aumale,  stand- 
ing just  within  the  Norman  border,  on  the  upper  course 
of  the  river  of  Eu.  Its  lord,  the  first  of  the  great  Nor- 
man nobles  to  submit  to  William  and  to  receive  his 
garrison  into  his  castle,  was  Stephen,  son  of  Count  Odo 
of  Champagne  and  of  Adelaide,  whole  sister  of  the 
Conqueror,  cousin-german  therefore  of  the  two  contending 
princes.^  Aumale  was  won,  as  Saint  Valery  had  been 
won,  by  cunning  or  by  treasure.  Stephen  may  simply 
have  learned  to  see  that  it  was  better  for  him  to  have  the 
same  lord  at  Aumale  and  in  Holdemess,  or  his  eyes  may 
have  been  yet  further  enlightened  by  the  brightness  of 

the  force  of  a  correction  or  as  showing  that  Florence  did  not  understand 
what  he  found  in  the  Chronicles.  I  do  not  find  any  mention  of  the  taking 
of  Saint  Yaleiy,  or  of  any  possession  of  Walter  of  Saint  Valery,  anywhere 
except  in  the  English  writers.  Walter,  who  is  more  than  once  mentioned  by 
Orderio  (734  B,  729  D)  as  a  crusader,  was  of  the  house  of  the  Advocates  of 
Saint  Valery  of  whom  I  hare  spoken  elsewhere  (N.  C.  toL  iii.  pp.  131,  393). 

*  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  557,  643. 

•  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  157.  •  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  63a. 
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English  gold.    But  the  Red  King  had  other  means  at  his  chap.  m. 
disposal,  and  it  seems  that  other  means  were  needed,  if 
not  to  win,  at  least  to  keep  Aumale.     The  defences  of  Aamale 
the  castle  were  greatly  strengthened  at  the  King's  cost,^  en^dw 
and  it  became  a  centre  for  further  operations.     " Therein ^|!?*°^'" 
he  set  his  knights,  and  they  did  harms  upon  the  land,  inqoArten. 
harrying  and  in  burning."*    Other  castles  were  soon 
added  to  the  Red  Kings  dominion.     Count  Robert  of Submisrion 
Eu,  whom  we  have  heard  of  alike  at  Mortemer  and  in  Robert  of 
Lindesey,*  the  father  of  the  man  whom  we  have  more  ^  wu.^*" 
lately  heard  of  at  Berkeley,  still  held  tiie  house  where  Uam; 
William  the  Great  had  received  Harold  as  his  guest,* 
hard  by  the  church  where  he  had  received  Matilda  as 
his  bride.*    The  Count  had  been  enriched  with  lands  in 
southern  England ;  he  is  not  recorded  as  having  joined 
in  his  son's  rebellion ;  and  the  lord  of  Eu  now  transferred 
the  allegiance  of  his  Norman  county  to  the  prince  of 
whom  he  held  his  command  on  the  rocks  of  Hastings.^ 
Aumale  and  Eu,  two  of  the  most  important  points  on 
the  eastern  border   of  Normandy,  are   thus  the  first 
places  which  we  hear  of  as  receiving  Rufus  on  the  main- 
land.   We  shall  hear  of  both  names  again,  but  in  quite 
another  kind  of  tale,  before  the  reign  of  Rufus  is  over. 

The  next  Norman  noble  to  join  the  cause  of  William  of  Gerard  of 
was  another  lord  of  the  same  frontier,  who  held  a  point 
of  hardly  less  importance  to  the  south  of  Eu  and  Aumale. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  6Si  A.  **Primu8  NormaDnomm  Stephanos  de  Albamarla 
filius  OdoniB  Campanue  oomitis  regi  adhaesit,  et  regiis  sumptibus  castelltim 
suom  super  Aucium  flumen  vehementer  muniTit,  in  qao  ▼alidiasimam  regis 
£uniliam  cx>ntra  duoem  susoepit."  Florence  calls  it  "  castellum  Odonis  de 
Albamamo.** 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1090.  "And  )>arinne  he  sette  his  cnihtasy  and  hi  dydon 
hearmes  nppon  )>am  lande  on  heigunge  and  on  beemete." 

*  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  153  ;  vol.  iv.  p.  380. 

*  lb.  voL  iii.  p.  226.  •  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  93. 

*  Domesday,  18.  **Bez  W.  dedit  oomiti  [de  Ow]  oasteUariam  de 
Hastingee.*' 
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The 

church  of 
Goumay. 


CHAP.  ni.  This  was  Grerard  of  (Joumay,  son  of  the  warrior  of  Mor- 
temer  who  had  gone  to  end  his  days  as  a  monk  of  Bec,^ 
son-in-law  of  the  new  Earl  of  Surrey,^  husband  of  perhaps 
the  only  woman  on  Norman  ground  who  bore  the  name 
of  English  Eadgyih.^     His  castle  of   Goumay,  from 
which  many  men  and  more  than  one  place  ^  in  England 
have  drawn  their  name,  stood  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Epte,  close  to  the  French  border.     The  fortress  itself  has 
vanished ;  but  the  minster  of  Saint  Hildebert,  where  the 
massive  work  of  Gerard's  day  has  been  partly  recast  in 
the  lighter  style  of  the  next  century,  still  remains,  with 
its  mighty  pillars,  its  varied  and  fantastic  carvings,  to 
make  Goumay  a  place  of  artistic  pilgrimage.     Nor  is  it 
hard  to  trace  the  line  of  the  ancient  walls  of  the  town, 
showing  how  the  border  stream  of  Epte  was  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  Norman  engineers.     The  adhesion  of 
the  lord  of  Goumay  seems  to  have  been  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  cause  of  Bufus.    The  influence  of 
Gerard  reached  over  a  wide  district  north  of  his  main 
dwelling.    Along  with  Goumay,  he  placed  at  the  King  s 
disposal  his  fortress  of  La  Fert^  Saint  Samson,  crowning 
a  height  looking  over  the  vale  of  Bray,  and  his  other 
fortress  of  Craillefontaine  to  the  north-east,  on  another 
height  by  the  wood  of  its  own  name,  overlooking  the 
early   course  of  the  Bethune  or  Dieppe,  the  stream 
which  joins  the  eastern  Varenne  by  the  hill  of  Arques.* 
Gerard  too  was  not  only  ready  in  receiving  the  King's 
forces  into  his  own  castles,  but  zealous  also  in  bringing 
over  his  neighbours  to  follow  his  example.®     Among 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  151. 

*  See  above,  p.  59.  •  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  733 ;  voL  v.  p.  560. 

*  Ab  Barrow  Oumey  in  Somerset. 

*  See  N,  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  lai. 
'  Ord.  Yit.  681  A.     **Gomaouin  et  Firmitatem  et  Groisleni  fontem, 

aliaique  munitiones  suae  regi  tradidit,  finitimosque  suoe  regie  parti  sub- 
jiuere  studait." 


Other 
castles  of 
Gerard. 
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these  was    the   lord    of  Wigmore,  late    the    rebel   of  chap.  m. 
Worcester,  Ealph  of  Mortemer.^     Old  Walter  Giffard  Submission 

of  E!at4 

too,  now  Earl  of  Buckingham  in  England,  had  English  Walter 
interests  far  too  precious  to  allow  him  to  oppose  his^^*^^- 
island  sovereign.  He  held  the  stronghold  of  Longue- His  castle 
ville— the  north-eastern  Longueville  by  the  Scie,  the^©.  "^^ 
stream  which,  small  as  it  is,  pours  its  waters  inde- 
pendently into  the  Channel  between  Dieppe  and  Saint 
Valery-in-Caux.  There,  from  a  bottom  fenced  in  by 
hills  on  every  side,  the  village,  the  church  where  the 
hand  of  the  modem  destroyer  has  spared  only  a  few 
fragments  of  the  days  of  Norman  greatness,  the  priory 
which  has  been  utterly  swept  away,  all  looked  up  to  a 
hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  which  art  had 
changed  into  a  stronghold  worthy  to  rank  alongside  of 
Arques  and  Gisors.  Girt  about  with  a  deep  ditch,  on  the 
more  exposed  southern  side  with  a  double  ditch,  the  hill 
was  crowned  by  a  shell-keep  which  still  remains,  though 
patched  and  shattered,  and  a  donjon  which  has  been 
wholly  swept  away.  In  this  fortress  the  aged  warrior 
of  Arques  and  Senlac  received,  Uke  so  many  of  his  neigh- 
hours,  the  troops  which  William  of  England  had  sent  to 
bring  the  Norman  duchy  under  his  power. 

The  domains  of  all  these  lords  lay  in  the  lands  on  Ralph  of 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  the  oldest,  but,  as  I  have  c^mty^. 
often  remarked,  not  the  truest  Normandy.     But  the  Red^  **^ 
King  also  won  a  valuable  ally  in  quite  another  part  of 
the  duchy.    This  was  Ralph  of  Conches  or  of  Toesny, 
with  whom  we  are  now  most  concerned  as  the  husband 
of  the  warlike  Isabel  of  Montfort,  and,  in  that  character 
rather  than  in  any  other,  the  enemy  of  the  Countess 
Heloise  and  of  her  husband  Count  William  of  Evreux. 
The  rival  lords   were  in  fact  half-brothers.     The  old 

*  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  39,  737. 
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CHAP.  m.  Roger  of  Toesny,  the  warlike  pilgrim  of  Spain,^  was 
succeeded  by  Ralph,  who  has  so  often  played  his  part 
in  our  story,  and  whom  we  last  met  in  Duke  Robert's 
army  before  Le  Mans.^  The  widow  of  Roger,  the  mother 
of  Ralph,  had  married  Richard  Count  of  Evreux,  and  was 

Enmity  of  by  him  the  mother  of  the  present  Count  William.^  But 
this  near  kindred  by  birth  had  less  strength  to  bind  the 
brothers  together  than  the  fierce  rivalry  of  their  wives 
had  to  set  them  at  feud  with  one  another.  The  jealousy 
of  these  two  warlike  ladies  kept  a  large  part  of  Nor- 
mandy in  a  constant  uproar.  Our  historian  bitterly 
laments  the  amount  of  bloodshed  and  havoc  which  was 

Countess    the  result  of  their  rivalry.*    Heloise  was  of  the  house 

XT    \    '  C 

Evreux.  of  the  Counts  of  Nevers,  the  Burgundian  city  by  the 
Loire,  a  descent  which  carries  us  a  little  out  of  our 
usual  geographical  range.^  Tall,  handsome,  and  ready 
of  speech,  she  ruled  her  husband  and  the  whole  land  of 
Evreux  with  an  absolute  sway.  Her  will  was  every- 
thing ;  the  counsels  of  the  barons  of  the  county  went  for 
nothing.^    Violent  and  greedy,  she  quarreUed  with  many 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  aoi.  •  See  above,  p.  309. 

*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  4.  See  N.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  465.  The  kindred  \b  also  im- 
plied in  the  fact  that  William  of  Breteuil  was  the  nephew  of  both  Ralph 
and  William.    See  Ord.  Vit.  688  B.  D,  and  below,  p.  366. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  687  D.  **  Perstrepentibus  undique  prasliis  in  Neustria, 
securitate  pacis  perfrui  non  poterat  Ebroicensis  provinoia.  Illic  nempe 
pluB  quam  civile  helium  inter  opulentos  fratreB  exortum  est,  et  maligna 
Buperbarum  aemulatione  mulierum  malitia  nimia  augmentata  est.  Heluisa 
namque  comitissa  contra  Isabelem  de  Conchis  pro  quibusdam  contume- 
liosis  verbis  irata  est,  comitemque  GuiUelmam  cum  baronibus  suis  in  arma 
per  iram  comraovere  totis  viribus  oonata  est.  Sic  per  suspidones  et  litigia 
feminarum  in  furore  suocensa  sunt  fortium  oorda  virorum,  quorum  manibus 
paulo  podt  multus  mutuo  cruor  effusus  est  mortalium,  et  per  villas  et  vicos 
multarum  incensa  sunt  teota  domorum.** 

*  She  was  the  daughter  of  William  the  First,  Count  of  Auxerre  and 
Nevers,  by  his  fint  wife  Ermengarde,  daughter  of  Reginald  Ck>unt  of  Ton- 
nerre.    See  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  559. 

*  Orderic  has  two  pictures  of  her.  In  the  second  (834  B),  drawn  a  few 
years  later  than  our  present  time,  when  Count  William  "  natura  senioque 
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of  the  nobles  of  Normandy,  with  Count  Robert  of  Meu-  chap,  iil 
Ian  among  them,  and  stirred  up  her  husband  to  many 
disputes  and  wars  to  gratify  her  fierce  passions.^  At 
this  time  some  slight  which  she  had  received  from  the 
lady  of  Conches  had  led  her  to  entangle  her  husband  in 
a  bitter  feud  with  his  half-brother.  Isabel  or  Elizabeth  l»bel  of 
— the  two  names  are,  as  usual,  given  to  her  indiflferently — 
the  wife  of  Ralph  of  Toesny,  was  a  daughter  of  the  French 
house  of  Montfort,^  the  house  of  our  own  Simon.  Like 
her  rival,  she  must  now  have  been  long  past  her  youth ; 
but,  while  Heloise  was  childless,^  Isabel  was  the  mother 
of  several  children,  among  them  of  a  son  who  has 
already  played  a  part  in  Norman  history.  This  was 
that  younger  Ralph  of  Toesny  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Waltheof  and  who  had  taken  a  part  in 
the  present  Duke*s  rebellion  against  his  father.**  Hand- 
some, eloquent,  self-willed,  and  overbearing,  like  her 
rival,  Isabel  had  qualities  which  gained  her  some- 
what more  of  personal  regard  than  the  Countess  of 
Evreux.     She  was  liberal  and  pleasant  and  merry  of 

ftliquantom  hebescebat/*  we  read, '  Uxor  ejus  totum  consulatmn  regebat, 
quae  in  sua  sagacitate  plus  quam  oporteret  oonfidebat.  Pulcra  quidem  et 
fiicunda  erat,  et  magnitudine  corporis  pene  oiunes  femiuas  incomitatu  Ebro- 
amm  oonsistentes  excellebat,  et  exiroia  nobilitate,  utpote  illnstris  Ooil* 
lelmi  Nivemensis  comitis  filia,  satis  poUebat.  Hec  nimirum  conailio 
baronom  mariti  sui  relicto,  aestiniationein  suam  prseferebat,  et  ardua  nimis 
secularibus  in  rebus  plerumque  arripiebat  atque  immoderata  temptare  pro- 
perabat."  Elsewhere  (688  A),  he  says,  **  Ambee  mulieres  qusB  talia  bella 
ciebant,  loquaces  et  animosss,  ac  forma  elegantes  erant,  suisque  maritis  im* 
perabant,  subditos  homines  premebant,  variisque  modis  terrebant."  When 
Orderic  (576  C),  recording  Isabel's  widowhood  and  religious  profession, 
speaks  of  her  as  *'  letalis  lasciyiie  cui  nimis  in  juventute  servient  pcenitens/* 
the  word  need  not  be  taken  in  the  worst  sense.  He  uses  (864  A)  the  same 
kind  of  language  of  Juliana  daughter  of  Henry  the  First,  who,  whatever  she 
was  as  a  daughter,  seems  to  have  been  a  very  good  wife  and  mother. 

>  Ord.  Yit.  834  B.  "  Pro  feminea  procadUte  Rodberto  comiti  de  Mel- 
lento  aliisque  Norroannis  invidiota  erat." 

»  Ord.  Vit.  576  B,  C.  >  lb.  834  C. 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  605,  643. 
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CHAP.  m.  speech,  and  made  herself  agreeable  to  those  immediately 

about  her.     Moreover,  while  of  Heloise  we  read  indeed 

that  she  stirred  up  wars,  but  not  that  she  waged  them  in 

her  own  person,  Isabel,  like  the  ancient  Queens  of  the 

Amazons,  went  forth  to  the  fight,  mounted  and  armed. 

War         and  attended  by  a  knightly  following.^    The  struggle  be- 

Conches     tween  the  ladies  of  Evreux  and  Conches  was  at  its  height 

^^  ^^      at  the  moment  when  the  castles  of  eastern  Normandy 

were  falling  one  by  one  into  the  hands  of  Rufus.     Isabel 

Ralph  in    and  Balph  were  just  now  sore  pressed*     The  lord  of 

hSpofthe  Conches  therefore  went  to  Duke  Robert  and  craved  his 

Duke.        help;^    but  from  Duke  Robert  no  help  was  to  be  had 

He  sub-     for  any  man.    Ralph  then  bethought  him  of  a  stronger 

William,    protector,  in  the  sovereign  of  his  English  possessions. 

King  William  gladly  received  such  a  petition,  and  bade 

Count  Stephen  and  Gerard  of  Goumay,  and  all  who  had 

joined  him  in  Normandy,  to  give  all  the  help  that  they 

Advance  of  could  to  the  new  proselyte.^     The  cause    of  the  Red 

pj^     "   King  prospered  everywhere ;  well  nigh  all  Normandy  to 

the  right  of  Seine  was  in  the  obedience  of  Rufus.     All 

its  chief  men  had,  in  a  phrase  which  startles  us  in  that 

'  Ord.  Yit.  688  A.  "  Magna  in  eisdem  morum  diversitas  erat.  Heluisa 
quidem  aolera  erat  ei  faounda,  sed  atrox  et  avara.  Isabel  vero  dapsilis  et 
audax  atque  jocosa,  ideoque  coessentibus  amabilis  et  grata.  In  expedi- 
tione  inter  mUites,  ut  miles,  equitabat  armata,  et  loricatis  equitibus  ac  spica* 
latis  satellitibus  non  minori  prsestabat  audacia  qnam  decus  Itali»  Tumi 
manipularibus  virgo  Camilla.**  He  goes  on  to  liken  her  to  Penthesileia 
and  all  the  other  Amazons. 

'  lb.  *'Radulfus  Bobertum  ducem  adivit,  querelas  damnorum  qu» 
a  oontribulibus  suis  pertulerat  intimavit,  et  herile  adjutoriimi  ab  eo 
popoBoit ;  Bed  frustra,  qui  nihil  obtinuit.** 

*  lb.  B.  **  Hinc  alias  oonversus  est,  et  utile  sibi  patrocinium  querere 
oompulsus  est.  Begem  Angliaa  per  legatos  sues  interpellatur,  eique  sua 
infortunia  mandavit,  et  si  sibi  sufifragaretur,  se  et  omnia  sua  permisit.  His 
anditis  rex  gavisus  est,  et  efficax  adminiculum  indigenti  poUioitus  est. 
Deinde  Stephano  comiti  et  Gerardo  de  Gomaoo,  aliisque  tribunis  et  oentu* 
rionibuB  qui  preeerant  in  Kormannia  feuniliis  ejus,  mandavit  ut  Badulfum 
totis  adjuvarent  nisibus  et  oppida  ejus  monirent  necessariis  omnibus." 


descent. 
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generation,  "joined  the  English."  ^  And  for  them  the  chap.  nr. 
King  of  the  English  was  open-handed.  Into  the  hoard 
at  Winchester  the  wealth  of  England  flowed  in  the  shape 
of  every  kind  of  unlawful  exaction.  Out  of  it  it  flowed 
as  fireely  to  enable  the  new  subjects  of  King  William  to 
strengthen  the  defences  of  their  castles  and  to  hire  mer- 
cenaries to  defend  them.^ 

During  all  this  time  Duke  Robert  himself  does  not  seem  Helias  oi 
to  have  thought  of  striking  a  blow.     But  there  was  one  gj^ens. 
man  at  least  between  Seine  and  Somme  who  was  ready 
both  to  give  and  to  take  blows  on  his  behalf.    Robert  He  mamea 
had  given  one  of  his  natural  children,  a  daughter  bom  daughter. 
to  him  in  his  wandering  days,*  in  marriage  to  Helias, 
lord  of  Saint-Saens.*    Helias,  like  so  many  of  the  Nor-  Hi« 
man  nobles,  came  of  a  house  which  had  risen  to  im- 
portance through  the  loves  of  Gunnor  and  Richard  the 
Fearless.*    A  daughter  of  one  of  Gunnor  s  sisters  mar- 
ried Richard  Viscount  of  Rouen,  and  became  the  mother 
of  Lambert  of  Saint-Saens,  the  father  of  Helias,®    Helias 
and  the  daughter  of  Robert  had  thus  a  common,  though 
distant,  forefather  in  the  father  of  Gunnor.     With  his  He  has 
wife  Helias  received  a  goodly  dowry,  nothing  less,  we^u^Xs 
are  told,  than  the  whole  land  of  Caux.''     Helias'  own^^'TT* 
lordship  of  Saint-Saens  lies  on  the  upper  course  of  thesaint- 

Saena. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  681  A.  ''Robertas  Auoensium  ccnnes,  et  Gauteiius  Gifardiis 
et  Radtilfus  de  Mortuoroari,  et  pene  omnes  qui  trans  Sequanam  usque  ad 
mare  habitabant,  AnglicU  cor\juncH  sunt.** 

'lb.  "  De  regiis  opibus  ad  muniendas  domos  suas  armis  et  satellitibus 
copioeam  pecuniam  receperunt." 

*  See  N.  C.  voL  ir.  p.  644. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  681  A.  "  Robertas  dux  contra  tot  hostes  repagulum  paravit, 
filiamque  suam  quam  de  pellice  babuerat,  Helise  filio  Lamberti  de  Sanctd 
Sidonio  conjugem  dedit." 

»  N.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  353.  «  WilL  Gem.  vui.  37. 

"*  Ord.  Vit.  681  B.  **  Ardrns  cum  Buris  et  adjacente  provinda  in  rca- 
ritagio  tribuit,  ut  adversariis  resisteret  Calegiique  comitatum  defenderet. 
Ule  vexo  jussa  viriliter  oomplere  codpit.** 
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Bares. 


CHAF.  in.  Varenne,  in  a  deep  bottom  girt  on  all  sides  by  wooded 
hills,  one  of  which,  known  as  the  Cdtelier,  overhanging 
the  town  to  the  north,  seems  to  have  been  the  site  of 
the  castle  of  Helias.  His  stronghold  has  vanished ;  but 
the  church  on  which  the  height  looks  down,  if  no  rival  to 
Saint  Hildebert  of  Goumay,  still  keeps  considerable 
remains  of  an  age  but  little  later  than  that  with  which  we 
Importance  have  to  do.  The  possessions  of  Helias,  both  those  which 
position,  t©  inherited  and  those  which  he  received  with  his  wife, 
made  his  resistance  to  the  invader  of  no  small  help  to 
the  cause  of  his  father-in-law.  They  barred  the  nearest 
way  to  Rouen,  not  indeed  from  Groumay,  but  from  Eu 
and  Aumale.  They  came  right  between  these  last 
fortresses  and  the  domain  of  Walter  Giffard  at  Longue- 
ville.  Of  the  three  streams  which  meet  by  Arques, 
while  Helias  himself  held  the  upper  Varenne  at  Saint- 
Saens,  his  wife  s  fortress  of  Bures  held  the  middle  course 
of  the  Bethune  or  Dieppe  below  Gerard's  Gaillefontaine, 
and  below  Drincourt,  not  yet  the  New  Castle  of  King 
Henry.^  The  massive  church,  with  parts  dating  from  the 
days  of  Norman  independence,  rises  on  the  left  slope 
of  the  valley  above  an  island  in  the  stream.  But  the 
site  of  the  castle  which  formed  part  of  the  marriage 
portion  of  Duke  Robert's  daughter  is  hard  to  trace. 
But  lower  down,  nearer  the  point  where  the  streams 
meet,  the  bride  of  Helias  had  brought  him  a  noble  gift 
indeed.  Through  her  he  was  lord  of  Arques,  with  its 
donjon  and  its  ditches,  the  mighty  castle  whose  tale 
has  been  told  in  recording  the  history  of  an  earlier 
generation.*  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how  strong 
a  position  in  eastern  Normandy  was  held  by  the  man 
who  commanded  at  once  Saint-Saens,  Bures,  and  Arques. 
But  the  son-in-law  of  Duke  Robert  deserves  our  notice 

'  NeafchAtel*en-Bi»y,  fiMnoiu  for  cheeaeB. 
,  '  See  N.  C.  voL  iii.  p.  131. 


HeliM 

holds 

Arques. 
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for  somethiBg  better  than  his  birth,  his  marriage,  or  his  chap.  m. 
domains.     Helias  of  Saint-Saens  was,  in  his  personal  Faithful- 
character,  a  worthy  namesake  of  Helias  of  La  Fl^che.  Helias 
Among  the  crimes  and  treasons  of  that  age,  we  dwell  ^^^J^ 
with  delight  on  the  unswerving  faithfulness  with  which, 
through  many  years  and  amidst  all  the  ups  and  downs 
of  fortune,  he  clave  to  the  reigning  Duke  and  to  his  son 
after  him.^     But  this  his  later  history  lies  beyond  the 
bounds  of  our  immediate  tale.     What  directly  concerns 
us  now  is  that  Helias  was  the  one  noble  of  Normandy 
whom  the  gold  of  England  could  not  tempt.     It  would 
be  almost  ungenerous  to  put  on  record  the  fact  that, 
unlike  most  of  his  neighbours,  he  had  no  English  estates 
to  lose.     The  later  life  of  Helias  puts  him  above  all 
suspicion    of   meaner    motives.      Saint-Saens,  Arques, 
Bures,  and  all  Caux,  remained  faithful  to  Duke  Robert. 

With  this  honourable  exception,  an  exception  which 
greatly  lessened  the  value  of  his  new  conquests,  William 
Bufus  had  won,  without  hand-strokes,  without  his  per- 
sonal presence,  a  good  half  of  the  original  grant  to  Rolf, 
the  greater  part  of  the  diocese  of  Rouen.    He  was  soon  William** 
to  win  yet  another  triumph  by  his  peculiar  policy.     By  wHh 
those  arms  which  were  specially  his  own,  he  waa  to  win^«-- 
over  an  ally,  or  at  least  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  an 
enemy,  of  far  higher  rank,  though  perhaps  of  hardly 
greater  practical  power,  than  the  Count  of  Aumale  and 
the  aged  lord  of  Longueville.    Robert  in  his  helplessness  Robert 
cried  to  his  over-lord  at  Paris.     Had  not  his  father  done  of  Philip, 
the  same  to  Philip's  father?     Had  not  King  Henry 
played  a  part  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Duke  William 
among  the  lifted  lances  of  Val-is-dunes?^    Philip  had 

*  Ord.  Yit.  68 1  B.  **  Roberto  duci  et  Guillelmo  filio  ejuB  semper  fidelii 
fuit,  et  crab  duobus  regibus  Guillelmo  et  Henrico  multa  pertulit,  labores 
yidelioet  ac  exhsereclitationem,  daimiA,  exsilium,  ac  multa  pericula.**  See 
N.  C.  vol.  y.  pp.  84,  1 8 a. 

*  N.  0.  ?ol.  ii.  p.  354. 
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CHAP.  m.  had  his  jest  on  the  bulky  firame  of  the  Conqueror,  and 
his  jest  had  been  avenged  among  the  candles  of  the 
bloody  churching  at  Mantes.^    By  Uus  tune  at  least,  so 
some  of  our  authorities  imply,  Philip  had  brought  him- 
self to  a  case  in  which  the  same  jest  might  have  been 
Philip        made  upon  himself  with  a  good  deal  more  of  point.    At 
^^        the  prayer  of  his  vassal  the  bulky  King  of  the  French 
left  his  table  and  his  dainties,  and  set  forth,  sighing  and 
groaning  at  the  unusual  exertion,  to  come  to  the  help  of 
the  aggrieved  Duke.^    It  was  a  strange  beginning  of  the 
Meeting     direct  rivalry  between  England  and  France.    King  Philip 
Nonnan     Came  with  a  great  host  into  Normandy.     And  Robert 
*°^.^     must  somewhere  or  other  have  found  forces  to  join  those 
of  his  royal  ally.    And  now  was  shown  the  value  of  the 
position  which  was  held  by  the  faithful  Helias  in  the  land 
They         of  Caux.    It  must  have  been  by  his  help  that  the  com- 
^Eu.       bined  armies  of  Robert  and  Philip  were  able  to  march  to 
the  furthest  point  of  the  Red  King's  new  acquisitions, 
to  the  furthest  point  of  the  Norman  duchy  itself,  to  the 
castle  of  Eu,  which  was  held,  we  are  told,  by  a  vast  host, 
Norman  and  English.^    Let  an  honest  voice  fix)m  Peter- 

*  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  700. 

'  Will.  MalniB.  iv.  307.  **  Domino  buo  reg^  Francie  per  nontios  vio- 
lentiam  fratris  ezpoeuit,  suppetias  orans.  £t  ille  quidem  inera,  et  quoti- 
dianam  crapolam  ructans,  ad  helium  singultiens  ingluvie  veniebat.** 

'  The  place  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Chronicles  nor  in  any  other  of  our 
accounts,  except  by  Robert  of  Torigny  in  the  Continuation  of  William  of 
Jumibges,  viii.  3.  He  tells  his  story  backwards  in  a  very  confused  way, 
and  mixes  up  the  events  of  this  year  and  the  next ;  '*  Facta  est  itaque 
tandem  inter  eos  [Bobertum  et  WiUelmum]  apud  Cadomum,  ut  diximus, 
adminiculante  Philippe  rege  Francorum,  qui  in  auxilium  duels  contra  WiU- 
elmum regem  npud  oppidum  Auci  ingenti  Anglorum  et  Normannorum 
exercitu  tunc  morantem  venerat,  qualisoumque  concordia."  This  means 
the  peace  of  1093,  when  William  was  in  Normandy,  and  when  Philip  cer- 
tainly did  not  come  to  Eu.  On  the  other  hand,  William  was  certainly  not 
at  Eu  in  1091.  But  as  Philip  did  in  1091  come  to  some  castle  which  must 
have  been  either  Eu,  Aunde,  or  Goumay,  we  may  perhaps  accept  this  as 
evidence  in  &vour  of  Eu. 
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borough  tell  what  followed.    "  And  the  King  and  the  chap.  m. 
Earl  with  a  huge  ^yrd  beset  the  castle  about  where  the 
King's  men  of  England  in  it  were.    The  King  William  philip 
of  England  sent  to  PhiUp  the  Franks'  King,  and  he  for  J^'^,^;' 
his  love  or  for  his  mickle  treasure  forlet  so  his  man  the 
Earl  Robert  and  his  land,  and  went  again  to  France  and 
let  them  so  be."^    A  Latin  writer  does  not  think  it 
needful  to  allow  Philip  the  perhaps  ironical  alternative 
of   the    English    writer.      Love    between    Philip    and 
William  Rufus  is  not  thought  of.    We  are  simply  told 
that,  while  Philip  was  promising  great  things,  the  money 
of  the  King  of  England  met  him — the  wealth  of  Rufus 
seems  to  be  personified.    Before  its  presence  his  courage 
was  broken;   he  loosed  his  girdle  and  went  back  to 
bis  banquet.^ 

Thus  the  special  weapons  of  Rufus  could  overcome  The  fip»t 
even  kings  at  a  distance.  But,  ludicrous  as  the  tale^^^y. 
sounds  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  told,  this  negotiation 
between  Philip  and  William  is  really,  in  an  European, 
and  even  in  an  EngUsh  point  of  view,  the  most  im- 
portant  event  in  the  whole  story.  We  should  hardly 
be  wrong  in  calling  this  payment  to  PhiUp  the  first 
instance  of  the  employment  of  English  money  in  the 
shape  of  subsidies  to  foreign  princes.  For  such  it  in 
strictness  was.  It  was  not,  like  a  Danegeld,  money  paid 
to  buy  off  a  foreign  invader.  Nor  was  it  like  the  simple 
hiring  of  mercenaries  at  home  or  abroad.  It  is,  like 
later  subsidies,  money  paid  to  a  foreign  sovereign,  on 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1090.  **Se  cyng  Willelm  of  Englalande  tende  to 
Philippe  Franoena  cynge,  and  he  for  his  lufan  oWe  for  hU  mjcele 
genuma,  forlet  swa  his  man  pone  eorl  Rodbeard  and  his  land,  and  ferde 
ongean  to  France,  and  let  heom  swa  weor^an."  The  spirit  is  lost  in  the 
Latin  of  Florence ;  **  Quod  cum  regi  Willelmo  nuntiatum  esset,  non  mo- 
dica  pecuniae  quantitati  regi  Philippe  ooculte  transmissa,  at  obsidione 
dimissa,  domnm  rediret,  flagitavit  et  imperavit." 

^  Will.  Malms,  iv.  307.  **  Oocurrenint  magna  pollioenti  nnmmi  regis 
Anglis,  quibus  infractus  cingulum  solvit  et  convivium  repetiit.** 
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CHAP.  ni.  condition  of  his  promoting,  or  at  least  not  thwarting,  the 
policy  of  a  sovereign  of  England.    The  appetite  ^  which 
was  now  first  awakened  in  Philip  of  Paris  soon  came  to 
be  shared  by  other  princes,  and  it  lasted  in  full  force  for 
First  direct  many  ages.    Again,  we  have  now  for  the  first  time  direct 
twoenEng- political  dealings  between  a  purely  insular  King  of  Eng- 
J*^»^d    ]gj^^ — ^Q  jjjj^y  forestall  the  territorial  style  when  speak- 
ing of  Engknd  as  a  state  rather  than  of  EngUshmen  as 
a  nation — and  a  French  King  at  Paris.     The  embassies 
which  passed  between  Eadward  and  Henry,  even  when 
Henry  made  his  appeal  on  behalf  of  Godwine,"  hardly 
Differant    make  an  exception.     William  the  Great  had  dealt  with 
SbTtwo  ^  France  as  a  Norman  duke ;  if,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
Williams,   reign,  he  had  wielded  the  strength  of  England  as  well 
as  the  strength  of  Normandy,  he  had  wielded  it,  as  far 
as  France  was  concerned,  wholly  for  Norman  purposes. 
But  William  the  Red,  though  his  position  arose  wholly 
out  of  the  new  relations  between  England  and  Nor- 
mandy, was  still  for  the  present  a  purely  English  king. 
EelAtion     The  first  years  of  Rufus  and  the  first  years  of  Henry 
N^Smdy,*the  First  are  alike  breaks  in   the  hundred  and  forty 
i?f^      years  of  union  between  England  and  Normandy.'   Had 
not  a  Norman  duke  conquered  England,  an  English 
king  would  not  have  been  seeking  to  conquer  Nor- 
mandy ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  English  king,  who 
had  no  dominions  on  the  mainland,  was  seeking  to  con- 
quer Normandy.    And  he  was  seeking  to  win  it  with 

'  Macanlay,  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  365.  "  The  Elector  of  Saxonj  .  .  .  had, 
together  with  a  strong  appetite  for  subsidies,  a  great  desire  to  be  a  member 
of  the  most  select  and  illustrious  orders  of  knighthood."  For  this  last 
passion  there  was  as  yet  no  room,  but  WiUiam  Rufus  did  a  good  deal 
towards  bringing  about  the  state  of  things  in  which  it  arose. 

»  N.  C.  vol  ii.  p.  318. 

*  So  are  the  Norman  reigns  of  Oeofifi^y  Plantagenet  and  his  son  Henry. 
But  their  position  in  Normandy  was  quite  diffbrent  from  Robert's,  whfle 
they  claimed  England  in  quite  a  different  sense  from  the  claims  of  Robert^ 
and  had—the  son  at  least  had — partisans  there. 
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the  good  will,  or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  the  French  chap  ni. 
King.  This  was  a  state  of  things  which  could  have 
happened  only  during  the  few  years  when  different  sons 
of  the  Conqueror  ruled  in  Engknd  and  in  Normandy. 
Whenever  England  and  Normandy  were  united,  whether 
by  conquest  or  by  inheritance,  the  old  strife  between 
France  and  Normandy  led  England  into  the  struggle. 
But  at  the  present  moment  an  alliance  between  England 
and  France  against  Normandy  was  as  possible  as  any 
other  political  combination.  And  the  arts  of  Rufiis  Resulte  of 
secured,  if  not  French  alliance,  at  least  French  neu-deaiS's 
trality.  But  either  alliance  or  neutrality  was  in  itsS?K 
own  nature  destructive  of  itself.  Let  either  Normandy 
win  England  or  England  win  Normandy,  and  the  old 
state  of  things  again  began.  The  union  of  England  and 
Normandy  meant  enmity  between  England  and  France, 
an  enmity  which  survived  their  separation.^  Friendly 
dealings  between  William  and  Philip  were  a  step  to- 
wards the  union  of  England  and  Normandy,  and  thereby 
a  step  towards  that  open  enmity  between  England  and 
France  which  began  under  Rufus  himself  and  which  lasted 
down  to  our  fathers*  times.  The  bribe  which  Philip  took 
at  Eu  has  its  place  in  the  chain  of  events  which  led  to 
Bouvines,  to  Cr^cy,  and  to  Waterloo. 

But  while  things  were  thus,  unknown  to  the  actors  in  State  of 
them,  taking  a  turn  which  was  permanently  to  affect  the  ^"^"^  ^' 
history  of  mankind,  the  immediate  business  of  the  time 
went  on  as  before  in  the  lands  of  Northern  Gaul.  In 
Normandy  that  immediate  business  was  mutual  destruc- 
tion— civil  war  is  too  lofty  a  name ;  in  Maine  it  was 
deliverance  from  the  Norman  yoke.  I  am  not  called  on 
to  tell  in  detail  the  whole  story  of  every  local  strife  be- 
tween one  Norman  baron  and  another,  not  even  in  those 

*  N.  C.  voL  V.  pp.  85,  95,  96. 
VOL,  I.  R 
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CHAP.  m.  rare  cases  when  the  Duke  himself  stepped  in  as  a  judge 

or  as  a  party  in  the  strife.     Those  who  loved  nothing  so 

well  as  slaughter,  plunder,  and  burning,  had  now  to 

make  up  for  the  many  years  during  which  the  strong 

hand  of  William  the  Great  had  kept  them  back  from 

Private      those  enjoyments.     They  had  no  thought  of  stopping, 

JJ^pted  though  the  kings  of  England  and  France,  or  all  the 

by  the       kinffs  of  the  earth,  should  appear  in  arms  on  Norman 

soil.     Many  a  brilliant  feat  of  arms,  as  it  was  deemed 

in  those  days,  must  be  left  to  local  remembrance ;  even 

at  events  which  closely  touched  many  of  the  chief  names 

of  our  story  we  can  do  no  more  than  glance.     The 

revolt  of  Maine  will  have  to  be  spoken  of  at  length  in 

Action  of  another    chapter ;   among  strictly  Norman  affairs  we 

Beiidme.     naturally  find  Robert  of  BeUfime  playing  his  usual  part 

towards  his  sovereign  and  his  neighbours,  and  we  find 

the  tower  of  Ivry  and  the  fortified  hall  of  Brionne  ever 

supplying  subjects  of   strife  to  the  turbulent  nobles. 

We  see  Robert  of  Bell^me  at  war  with  his  immediate 

neighbour    Geofl&rey    Count    of    Perche,^    and    driving 

Abbot  Ralph  of  Seez  to  seek  shelter  in  England.^    We 

also  find  him  beaten  back  fi*om  the  walls  of  Exmes  by 

Gilbert  of  Laigle  and  the  other  warriors  of  his  house,  the 

house  of  which  we  have  heard  in  the  Malfosse  of  Senlac 

'  The  character  of  thiB  Count  Geof&ey  (son  of  the  Kotrou  who  figures  in 
the  war  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  son,  N.  C.  rol.  iy.  pp.  637, 639)  as  drawn 
hy  Orderic  (675  D;  see  above,  p.  183)  is  worth  studying;  "Erat  idem 
consul  magnanimuB,  corpore  pulcher,  et  callidus,  timens  Deum  et  ecdeeiaB 
cultor  devotus,  clericorum  pauperumque  Dei  defensor  strenuus,  in  pace 
quietus  et  amiabilis,  bonisque  poUebat  moribus.'*  Tet  he  was  also  '*in 
bello  gravis  et  fortunatus,  finitimisque  intolerabilis  regibus  et  inimious 
[cist]  omnibus."  Moreover  "multas  villas^  combuasit  multasque  pnedas 
hominesque  adduzit."  The  truth  is  that  the  curse  of  private  warfare  drew 
the  best  men,  no  less  than  the  worst,  into  the  common  whirlpool ;  and, 
once  in  arms,  they  could  not  keep  back  their  followers  firom  the  usuU 
excesses,  even  if  any  such  thought  occurred  to  themselves.  Ct  Old.  Vit. 
S90  B  for  another  mention  of  (>eoffirey. 

'  See  above,  p.  184. 
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and  beneath  the  rocks  of  Sainte-Susanne.'     William  of  chap.  in. 
Breteuil  loses,  wins,  and  loses  again,  his  late  grant  of 
the  tower  of  Ivry,  and  the  second  time  he  is  driven  to 
give  both  the  tower  and  the  hand  of  his  natural  daughter 
as  his  own  ransom  from  a  specially  cruel  imprisonment 
at  the  hands  of  a  rebellious  vassal.*    Brionne  forms  the 
centre  of  a  tale  in  which  its  new  lord  and  his  son,  the 
other  Roger  and  the  other  Robert  of  our  story,  play 
over  again  the  part  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and 
his    son    of  Bell^me.     Robert   of  Meulan  comes   from  Robert  of 
England  to  assert  his  claim  among  others  to  the  much-^ii^Q^^Q 
contested  tower  of  Ivry.    The  Duke  reminds  him  thatj®^®'**^ 
he  had  given  Brionne  to  his   father  in  exchange  for 
Ivry.      The    Count    of    Meulan    gives    a    threatening 
answer.^     The  Duke,  with  unusual  spirit,  puts  him  in  He  is  im- 
prison,  seizes  Brionne,  and  puts  it  into  a  state  of  de-^^t  set  free 
fence.     Then  the  old  Roger  of  Beaumont,  old  a  genera-  f *  *^®  ]^' 

o  '  o  teroeasion 

tion  earlier,*  obtains,  by  the  recital  of  his  own  exploits,  of  his 

&ther. 

>  Ord.  Vit.  685  A,  B.  This  Gilbert  is  son  of  Eginulf,  who  died  at  Senlac 
(N.  G.  vol.  ill.  p.  503,  note),  and  brother  of  Richer,  who  died  before  Sainte- 
Susanne  (K.  G.  vol.  iv.  p.  659).  His  sister  Matilda  married  Robert  of 
Mowbray. 

'  lb.  684  D,  685  G,  D ;  Will.  Gem.  yiii.  15.  The  offender,  a  man  of 
Belial,  was  Asoelin  sumaroed  Qcel.  The  marriage  was  blessed  or  cursed 
with  the  birth  of  seven  sons,  all,  according  to  both  onr  authorities,  of  evil 
report. 

'  See  above,  p.  194.  The  bandying  of  words,  as  given  by  Orderic 
(686  A),  is  worth  notice ;  "  Robertus  comes  Mellenti  muneribus  et  pro* 
missis  Guillelmi  regis  turgidus  de  Anglia  venit,  Rothomagum  ad  ducem 
accessit,  et  ab .  eo  aroem  Ibreii  procadter  repetiit.  Gui  dux  respondit, 
JEqmi)otenB  mutuum  patri  tuo  dedi  Brioniam  nobile  castrum  pro  arce 
Ibreii.  Gomes  Mellenti  dixit,  Istud  mutuum  non  concede,  sed  quod  pater 
tuus  patri  meo  dedit  habere  vola  Alioqui  per  sanctum  Nigasium  &ciam 
quod  tibi  displioebit.  Iiatus  igitur  dux  illico  eum  comprehendi  et  in 
caroere  vindri  prscepit,  et  Brioniam  Roberto  Balduini  filio  custodiendam 
commisit."  This  Robert  in  686  D  sets  forth  his  pedigree,  as  grandson 
of  Gount  Gilbert  the  guardian  of  the  Gonqueror  (see  N.  G.  vol.  ii.  pp.  195, 
196).  He  was  nephew  of  Richard  of  Bienfaite  (see  above,  p.  68),  the 
founder  of  the  house  of  Glare. 

*  He  is  now  brought  in  as  "  oallidus  senex." 

R2 
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CHAP.  in.  the  deliverance  of  his  8on<^  He  then  prays,  not  without 
Robert  golden  arguments,  for  the  restitution  of  Brionne.*  The 
Brionne.  officer  in  command,  Robert  son  of  Baldwin,  asserts  his 
own  hereditary  claim,  and,  at  the  head  of  six  knights 
only,  stands  a  siege,  though  not  a  long  one,  against  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Duke  and  of  the  Count  of  Meulan 
and  his  father.^  This  siege  is  remarkable.  The  summer 
days  were  hot ;  all  things  were  dry ;  the  besiegers  shot 
red-hot  arrows  against  the  roof  of  the  fortified  hall,  and 
set  fire  to  it.^  So  Duke  Robert  boasted  that  he  had 
taken  in  a  day  the  river-fortress  which  had  held  out  for 
three  years  against  his  father.^ 

These  events  concern  us  only  because  we  know  the 
actors,  and  because  they  helped  to  keep  up  that  state  of 
confusion  in  the  Norman  duchy  which  supplied  the  Red 
King  at  once  with  an  excuse  for  his  invasion,  and  with 
Advance  of  the  means  for  carrying  out  his  schemes.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  two  stories  are  actually  contem- 
porary ;  while  Robert  was  besieging  Brionne,  the  fort- 
resses of  eastern  Normandy  were  already  falling  one  by 
one  into  the  hands  of  Rufus.   It  is  even  quite  possible  that 

*  Ord.  Yit.  686  C.  The  Duke  speaks  of  the  old  Roger's  "  magna  lega- 
liUu,**  **  loyaltyt**  acoordiDg  to  its  etymology.  Is  it  characteristic  of  the 
*'oallidu8  senex**  that  he  addresses  the  Duke  as  "vestra  sublimitas,** 
**  vestra  serenitas,*'  and  thanks  him  for  imprisoning  his  son,  **  temerarium 
juvenem  **!  Yet  it  was  twenty-four  years  since  the  exploits  of  Robert  of 
Meulan  at  Senlac. 

'  lb.  D.     "  Ob  hoc  ingens  pecuniae  pondus  promisit.** 
»  lb.  687  A. 

*  lb.  A,  B.  "Tunc  calor  ingens  incipientis  aestatis,  et  maxima  siocitas 
erant,  qusB  forinsecus  expugnantes  admodum  jurabant.  Callidi  enim 
obsesBores  in  fabrili  fomace  quae  in  promptu  structafuerat»  ferram  missilium 
oalefadebant,  subitoque  guper  tectum  principalis  auUz  in  munimento  jacie- 
bant,  et  sic  ferrum  candens  sagittarum  atque  pilorum  in  arida  veterum 
lanugine  imbricum  totis  nisibus  figebant.** 

'  lb.  *'  Sic  Robertus  dux  ab  hora  nona  Brioniam  ante  soils  oocasom 
obtinuit,  quam  Guillelmus  pater  ejus  cum  auxilio  Henrid  Franoorum  regis 
sibi  vix  in  tribus  annis  snbigere  potuit.*'    See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  a68. 
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Robert  of  Meulan's  voyage  from  England  to  Normandy,  chap.  m. 
and  the  demands  made  by  him  and  his  father  on  the 
Duke,  were  actually  planned  between  the  cunning  Count 
and  the  Red  King  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  confusion 
which  reigned  in  the  duchy.    But  there  are  tales  of  local 
strife  which  concern  us  more  nearly.     The  war  of  the  The  war  of 
half-brothers,  the  war  of  the  Amazons,  the  strife  between  ^n^j    ^ 
Conches  and  Evreux,  between  Isabel  and  Heloise,  is  an  Evreux. 
immediate  part  of  the  tale  of  William  Rufus.     The  lord 
of  Conches  was  strengthened  in  his  struggle  with  his 
brother  by  forces  directly  sent  to  his  help  by  the  King's 
order.^    The  war  went  on;  and,  while  it  was  still  going  Movement 
on,  a  far  more  important  movement  began  in  the  greatest  *      "*"' 
city  of  Normandy,  a  movement  in  which  the  King  of  the 
English  was  yet  more  directly  concerned.     Up  to  this 
time  his  plans  had  been  everywhere  crowned  with  success. 
His  campaign,  if  campaign  we  can  call  it,  had  begun  soon 
after  Easter.     Half  a  year  had  passed,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  oldest,  though  not  the  truest,  Normandy 
had  fallen  into  his  hands  without  his  stirring  out  of  his 
island  realm.     It  now  became  doubtful  whether  Robei*t 
could  keep  even  the  capital  of  his  duchy. 

The  month  of  November  of  this  year  saw  stirring  November, 
scenes   alike   in   the   streets    of  Rouen   and    beneath '^^* 
the  walls  of  Conches.    But,  while  Conches  was  openly 
aided  by  the   King's  troops,  no  force  from  England 
or  from  the  parts  of  Normandy  which  William  had 
already    won    had    as    yet    drawn    near    to    Rouen. 
Rufus  knew  other  means  to  gain  over  the  burghers 
of  a  great  city  as  well  as  the  lords  of  castles  and 
smaller  towns.     The  glimpse  which  we  now  get  of  the  state  of 
internal  state  of  the  Norman  metropolis  tells  us,  likeu^^^f^"* 
so  many  other  glimpses  which  are  given  us  in  the  his- 
tory of  these  times,  just  enough  to  make  us  wish  to  be 

*  See  above,  p.  234. 
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CHAP.  UL  told  more.  A  state  of  things  is  revealed  to  us  which 
we  are  not  used  to  in  the  history  of  Normandy.  Rouen 
appears  for  a  moment  as  something  like  an  independent 
commonwealth,  though  an  enemy  might  call  it  a  common- 
wealth which  seemed  to  be  singularly  bent  on  its  own 
The  muni-  destruction.  The  same  municipal  spirit  which  we  have 
cipAi  spun .  ^^^  ^^  strong  at  Exeter  and  at  Le  Mans  ^  shows  itself 

now  for  a  moment  at  Eouen.  We  may  be  sure  that  under 
the  rule  of  William  the  Great  no  man  had  dreamed  of  a 
commune  in  the  capital  of  Normandy.  His  arm,  we  may  be 
sure,  had  protected  the  men  of  Rouen,  like  all  his  other  sub- 
jects, in  the  enjoyment  of  all  rights  and  privileges  which 
were  not  inconsistent  with  his  own  dominion.  But  in  his 
day  Rouen  could  have  seen  no  demagogues,  no  tyrants, 
no  armies  in  civic  pay,  no  dealings  of  its  citizens  wiHi 
any  prince  other  than  their  own  sovereign.  But  the  rule 
of  William  the  Great  was  over ;  in  Robert's  days  it  may 
well  have  seemed  that  the  citizens  of  so  gi*eat  a  city  were 
better  able  to  rule  themselves,  or  at  all  events  that  they 
were  entitled  to  choose  their  own  ruler.  When  the  arts 
of  Rufus,  his  gifts  and  his  promises,  began  to  work  at 
Rouen  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  had  worked  on 
the  castles  of  the  eastern  border,  his  agents  had  to  deal, 
not  with  a  prince  or  a  lord,  but  with  a  body  of  citizens 
under  the  leadership  of  one  of  whom  one  doubts  whether 
he  should  be  called  a  demagogue  or  a  tyrant.  We  seem 
to  be  carried  over  two  hundred  and  forty  years  to  the 
dealings  of  Edward  the  Third  with  the  mighty  brewer 
Conande-  of  Ghent.  The  Artevelde  of  Rouen  was  Conan — the 
or  tyrant,  name  suggests  a  Breton  origin — the  son  of  Gilbert  sur- 
named  Pilatus.  He  was  the  richest  man  in  the  city; 
his  craft  is  not  told  us ;  but  we  must  always  remember 
that  a  citizen  was  not  necessarily  a  trader.^    His  wealUi 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  145,  45 1 .  'lb.  vol  v.  pp.  466,  474. 
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was  such  that  it  enabled  him  to  feed  troops  of  moreen-  ohap.  hi. 
aides  and  to  take  armed  knights  into  his  pay.^   Another 
leading  citizen,  next  in  wealth  to  Conan,  was  William 
the  son  of  Ansgar,^  whose  name  seems  to  imply  the 
purest  Norman  blood.    Conan  had  entered  into  a  treaty  Oman's 
with  William,  the  object  of  which,  we  are  told,  was  to  ^^'Jim.  * 
betray  the  metropolis  of  Normandy  and  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans — the  sleepy  Duke,  as  our  guide  calls  him — into 
the  power  of  the  island  Eing.^     Nor  was  this  merely  The  dti- 
the  scheme  of  Conan  and  William ;  public  feeling  in  the  wmiim?"*^ 
city  went  heartily  with  them.     A  party  still  clave  to  the 
Duke ;  but  the  mass  of  the  men  of  Rouen  threw  in  their 
lot  with  Conan,  and  were,  like  him,  ready  to  receive 
William  as  their  sovereign  instead  of  Robert.*     They 
may  well  have  thought  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  any  change  would  be  for  the  better;  the  utter 
lawlessness  of  the  time,  which  might  have  its  charms 
for   turbulent  nobles,  would  have  no  charms  for  the 
burghers  of  a  great  city.    Or  the  men  of  Rouen  may  have 
argued  then,  much  as  the  men  of  Bourdeaux  argued  ages 
later,  that  they  were  likely  to  enjoy  a  greater  measure 
of  municipal  freedom,  under  a  King  of  the  English, 
dwelling  apart  from  them  in  his  own  island,  than  they 
would  ever  win  from  a  Duke  of  the  Normans,  holding 

^  Ord.  Vit.  689  D.  *'Hnju8  nimimm  faotionis  incentor  Con»nus 
Giileberti  Pilaii  filius  erat,  qui  inter  cives,  atpote  ditissimus  eorura,  prae- 
cellebat.  Is  cum  rege  de  tradenda  civitate  pactum  fecerat,  et  immenaia 
opibus  ditatUB  in  urbe  rigebat,  ingentemque  militam  et  satellitum  fiikmiliam 
contra  ducem  turgidus  jugiter  pascebat." 

'  lb.  691  A.  *'6uillelmu8  Anagerii  filing,  Rodomensium  ditissimus." 
This  18  after  Ck>nan'8  death. 

'  lb.  689  D.  "  Civea  Rotbomagi  regiis  muneribus  et  promiasis  illecti 
de  mutando  principe  tractaverunt,  ac  ut  Normannim  metropolim  cum  somno' 
Unto  dace  regi  proderent  oonailiati  aunt." 

^  lb.  '*  Maxima  pars  urbanorum  eidem  adquieacebant.  Nonnulli  tamen 
pro  fide  duoi  aenranda  reaistebant,  et  opportunia  tergiveraationibus  de- 
testabile  facinua  impediebant.*' 
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CHAP.  ni.  his  court  and  castle  in  Rouen  itself.   Yet  the  Mends  of 
A  party  for  Robert  might  have  their  arguments  too.  The  party  of  mere 
conservatism,  the  party  of  order,  would  natm*ally  cleave 
to  him.    But  other  motives  might  well  come  in.    True 
friends  of  the  commune  might  doubt  whether  William  the 
Red  was  likely  to  be  a  very  safe  protector  of  civic  free- 
dom.    They  might  argue  that,  if  they  must  needs  have 
a  master,  their  liberties  were  less  likely  to  be  meddled 
with  under  such  a  master  as  Robert.     But  the  party  of 
the  Duke*s  friends,  on  whatever  grounds  it  stood  by  him, 
was  the  weaker  party.    A  majority  of  the  citizens  was 
A  day  fixed  zealous  for  William,    A  day  was  fixed  by  Conan  with 
render  to*^'  ^^®  general  consent,  on  which  the  city  was  to  be  given 
William,    ^p^i  an(j  ^q  King's  forces  were  invited  to  come  from 
Robert       Goumay  and  other  points   in  his  obedience.    Robert 
h^p,  ^^    seems  to  have  stayed  in  the  capital  which  was  passing 
from  him ;  but  he  felt  that,  if  he  was  to  have  supporters, 
he  must  seek  for  them  beyond  its  walls.     He  sent  to  tell 
his  plight  to  those  of  the  nobles  of  Normandy  in  whom 
he  still  put  any  trust.^     And  he  also  hastened  to  seek 
help  in  a  reconciliation  with  some  neighbours  and  sub- 
jects with  whom  he  was  at  variance. 
Henry  and      It  is  certainly  a  little  startling,  after  the  history  of  the 
Beiidme     P^^  year,  to  find  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  Duke  Robert's 
'ih™Duke'B  ^^^  allies  the  names  of  the  -^theling  Henry  and  of 
help.         Robert  of  Belleme.     We  may  well  fancy  that  they  took 
up  arms,  not  so  much  to  support  the  rights  of  the  Duke 
against  the  King  as  to  check  the  dangerous  example  of 
a  great  city  taking  upon  itself  to  choose  among  the 

^  Ord.  Vit.  689  D.  *'  Conanus  de  snorum  consensu  oontrtbulium  seourus, 
terminum  constituit.**  Orderic  most  likely  means  nothing  in  particular 
by  this  odd  word  **  contribules/'  But  the  later  history  of  free  cities  sup- 
plies a  certain  temptation  to  begin  thinking  of  gilds,  Zunfie,  Qe$chUckt€r, 
ahbayest  and  alhergki, 

*  lb.  *'  Dux,  ubi  tantam  contra  se  machinationem  comperiit,  amicos  in 
quibus  confidebat  ad  se  oonTocavit.** 
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claims  of  kings,  dukes,  and  counts.      Robert  of  Bel-  ^^^'  '"• 
leme  may  indeed  have  simply  hastened  to  any  quarter  ^^^J  *^ 
from  which  the  scent  of  cominir  slaughter  greeted  him.  *'"Pl«  ^^ 

^  ^  ,^  Rouen. 

But  Henry  the  Clerk  could  always  have  given  a  reason 
for  anything  that  he  did.    Popular  movements  at  Bouen 
might  supply  dangerous  precedents  at  Coutances.     The 
Count  of  Coutances  too  might  have  better  hopes  of  be- 
coming Duke  of  Rouen,  if  Rouen  were  still  held  for  a 
while  by  such  a  prince  as  Robert,  than  he  could  have  if 
the  city  became  either  the  seat  of  a  powerful  common- 
wealth or  the  stronghold  of  a  powerful  king.    But,  from 
whatever  motive,  Henry  came,  and  he  was  the  first  to 
come.^    Others  to  whom  the  Duke's  messengers  set  forth  Others 
his  desolate  state  ^  came  also.  Robert  of  BellSme,  so  lately  Robert.  ^ 
his  prisoner,  Count  William  of  Evreux  and  his  nephew 
William  of  Breteuil,  all  hastened,  if  not  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  Duke  Robert,  at  least  to   the  overthrow   of 
Conan.     And  with   them   came  Reginald  of  Warren, 
the  younger  son  of  William  and  Gundrada,^  and  Gil- 
bert of  Laigle,  fresh  from  his  victory  over  his  mightiest 
comrade.*    At  the  beginning  of  November  Duke  Robert  November 
was  still  in  the  castle  of  Rouen ;  but  his  brother  Henry  ^       \ 
was  now  with  him  within  its  walls,  and  the  captains  R^^" 
who  had  come  to  his  help  were  thundering  at  the  gates 
of  the  rebellious  city. 

The  Rouen  of  those  days,  like  the  Le  Mans,  the  York,  Rouen 
and  the  Lincoln,  of  those  days,  was  still  the  Roman  city,  eleventh 
the  old  Rothomagus.    As  in  those  and  in  countless  other  *^"*"^* 
cases,  large  and  populous  suburbs  had  spread  themselves 
over  the  neighbouring  country;  at  Rouen,  as  at  York, 


'  Ord.  Vit.  690  A.     '*  HenricuB  igitnr  primus  ei  suppetias  venit,  et  primo 
lubsidium  fratri  contulit,  deinde  Tindictam  viriliter  in  proditorem  exercuit." 
'  lb.   *'  Fidelibus  suis  desolationem  sui  cita  legatione  intimavit." 

*  lb.  See  above,  p.  76,  and  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  654. 

*  See  above,  p.  34a.     He  was  kiUed  next  year.    See  Ord.  Vit.  685  B. 
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oHiip.  ui.  those  suburbs  had  passed  the  river ;  but  the  city  itself, 
the  walled  space  to  be  attacked  and  defended  in  war- 
time, was  still  of  the  same  extent  as  it  had  been  in  the 
days  before  Rolf  and  before  Chlodwig.  The  rectangular 
space  marking  the  Roman  camp  stretched  on  its 
southern  side  nearly  to  the  Seine,  whose  stream,  not  yet 
fenced  in  by  quays,  reached  further  inland  on  that  side 

Position  of  than  it  now  does.  Rouen  is  essentially  a  river  city,  not 
a  hill  city.  The  metropolitan  church  does  indeed  stand 
on  sensibly  higher  ground  than  the  buildings  close  to  the 
river ;  but  to  one  fresh  from  Le  Mans  or  Chartres  the  rise 
which  has  to  be  mastered  seems  trifling  indeed.  For  a  hill 
city  the  obvious  site  would  have  been  on  the  natural 
akropolis  supplied  by  the  height  of  Saint  EAtharine  to 
the  south-east.  Yet  Rouen  is  a  city  of  the  mainland ; 
the  islands  which  divide  the  waters  of  the  Seine  must 
have  been  tempting  points  for  Rolf  in  his  Wiking  days ; 
but  even  the  largest  of  them,  the  Isle  of  the  Cross,  was 
hardly  large  enough  for  a  town  to  grow  upon  it.  Of  the 
walls  of  Rothomagus  not  a  fragment  is  left;  yet  the 
impress  of  a  Roman  Chester  is  hard  to  wipe  out ;  it  is 
still  easy  to  trace  its  lines  among  the  streets  and  build- 
ings of  the  greatly  enlarged  mediaeval  and  modem  city. 
Frightful  as  has  been  the  havoc  which  the  metropolis 
of  Normandy  has  undergone  in  our  own  time,  merci- 
lessly as  the  besom  of  destruction  has  swept  over  its 
ancient  streets,  churches,  and  houses,  the  daemon  of 
modem  improvement  has  spared  enough  to  enable  us, 
if  not  to  tell  the  towers,  yet  in  idea  to  mark  well  the 
bulwarks,  of  the   city   where  the  Conqueror  reigned. 

The  ducal  Near  the  south-west  comer  of  the  parallelogram,  not 
far  from  the  river-side,  had  stood  the  earlier  castle  of 
the  Dukes.  Its  site  in  after  times  became  the  friary  of 
the  Cordeliers,  a  small  fragment  of  whose  church,  as 
well  as  another  desecrated  church  within  the  castle 
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precinct,  does  in  some  faint  way  preserve  the  memory  chap.  m. 
of  the  dwelling-place  of  Rolf.^     But  by  the  days  of 
Robert,  the   dukes  had  moved  their  dwelling  to  the 
south-eastern  comer,  also  near  the  river,  where  the  site 
of  the  castle  is  marked  by  the  vast  halles,  and  by  the 
graceful  Renaissance  porch,  where  the  chapter  of  our 
Lady  of  Rouen  yearly,  on  the  feast  of  the  Ascension, 
exercised  the  prerogative  of  mercy  by  saving  one  pri- 
Boner  condemned  to  die.    Here  the  memory  of  the  castle, 
though  only  its  memory,  lives  in  the  names  of  the  HatUe 
and  the  Basse  Vieille  Tour,  one  of  which  is  soon  to  be 
famous  in  our  story.     On  the  eastern  side  the  wall  was  The  eastern 
washed  by  a  small  tributary  of  the  Seine,  the  Rebecq,  city, 
a  stream  whose  course  has  withdrawn  &om  sight  almost 
as  thoroughly  as  the  Fleet  of  London  or  the  Frome  of 
Bristol.^     On  this  side  of  the  city  lay  a  large  swampy 
tract,  whose    name    of   Mala  palus   still    lives   in   a 
Rtie  Malpalu^f  though  a  more  distant  part  of  it  has 
taken  the  more  ambitious  name  of  the  Field  of  Mars. 
Within  the  wall  lay  the  metropolitan  church  of  our  The  arch- 
Lady  and  the  palace  of  the  Primate  of  Normandy.     If      ^^"^' 
this  last  reached  to  anything  like  its  present  extent  to 
the  east,  the  Archbishops  of  Rouen,  like  the  Counts  of 

^  This  earlier  castle  of  the  dukes  must  be  carefully  distinguished  firom 
the  Vieux  PcUaie,  which,  though  it  is  no  longer  standing,  still  lives  in  street 
nomenclature.  This  last  was  the  work  of  our  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  lay  to 
the  west,  between  the  Roman  wall  and  the  wall  of  Saint  Lewis. 

On  this  side  of  ^e  city  the  modem  street  lately  called  Rue  de  VImpirairicet 
and  now  promoted  to  the  name  of  Hut  Jeanne  Dare,  is  not  a  bad  guide. 
It  runs  a  little  outside  of  the  Roman  wall  and  may  fairly  represent  its 
fosse.  So  the  other  great  modem  street  called  Bue  de  VEStel  de  Ville,  and 
now  Rue  Thiers^  runs  a  little  further  outside  the  northern  wall  of  the  ancient 
city,  which  is  marked  by  the  Rue  de  la  Oanierie, 

'  On  this  side  again  a  modem  street  helps  us.  The  Rue  de  la  R^ublique, 
lately  Rue  Imp^riale,  marks,  though  less  accurately  than  the  others,  the 
eastern  side  of  the  city.  The  Rebecq  may  be  traced  for  a  little  way,  but 
it  presently  loses  itself,  or  at  least  is  lost  to  the  inquirer. 

•  Ord.  Vit.  690  B.     See  below,  p.  355, 
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Maine,*  must  have  been  reckoned  among  the  men  who 
sat  on  the  wall.  Outside  the  city,  but  close  under  the 
wall,  near  its  north-eastern  comer,  stood  the  great  abbey 
of  Saint  Ouen,  the  arch-monastery,*  still  ruled  by  its 
Abbot  Nicolas,  though  his  long  reign  was  now  drawing 
to  an  end.*  At  the  opposite  north-western  angle,  but 
much  further  from  the  walls,  where  the  higher  ground 
begins  to  rise  above  the  city,  stood  the  priory  of 
Saint  Qervase,  the  scene  of  the  Conqueror*s  death.* 
Saint  Qervase  indeed  stood,  not  only  far  beyond  the 
Roman  walls,  but  beyond  those  fortifications  of  later 
times  which  took  Saint  Ouen's  within  the  city.  For 
Rouen  grew  as  Le  Mans  grew.  On  the  higher  ground 
like  Saint  Qervase,  but  more  to  the  east,  rose  the 
castle  of  Bouvreil,  which  Philip  of  Paris,  after  the  loss 
of  Norman  independence,  reared  to  hold  down  the  con- 
quered city.  Between  his  grandfather  s  castle  and  the 
ancient  wall  Saint  Lewis  traced  out  the  newer  line  of 
fortification  which  is  marked  by  the  modem  boulevards. 
His  walls  are  gone,  as  well  as  the  walls  of  Rothomagus ; 
but  of  the  house  of  bondage  of  Philip  Augustus  one 
tower  still  stands,  while  of  the  dwelling-place  of 
her  own  princes  even  mediaeval  Rouen  had  preserved 
nothing. 

The  four  sides  of  the  Roman  enclosure  were  of  course 
pierced  by  the  four  chief  gates  of  the  city,  of  three  of 
which  we  hear  in  our  story.  Of  these  the  western,  the 
gate  of  Caux,  is  in  some  sort  represented  by  the  Renais- 
sance   gate    of  the  Qreat  Clock  *  with  its    adjoining 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  203. 

'  "  Arcbimonasterium  "  is  a  title  of  Saint  Ouen's.    See  Neustria  Pia,  I. 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  pp.  183,  468. 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  704. 

*  Tbe  *'  Tunr  de  la  Grosse  Horlpge  '*  and  tbe  gate  dose  by  are  con- 
spicuous features  in  that  quarter  of  Rouen.  The  noble  Palaoe  of  Justice 
was  not  even  represented  in  the  times  with  which  we  have  to  do. 
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tower.     The  norihem    gate    bore  the  name  of  Saint  chap.  m. 
Apollonius.    The  river  was  spanned  by  at  least  one 
bridge,  which  crossed  it  by  way  of  the  island  of  the 
Cross,    near    the    second    ducal    castle.     Beyond    the  Suburbs 
stream  lay  the  suburb  of  Hermentrudeville,  now  Saint  the  Seine. 
Sever,  where  Anselm  had  waited  during  the  sickness 
of  the   Conqueror.*     There  too  the  Duchess  Matilda, 
soon  to   be  Queen,  had  begun  the   monastery  of  the 
meadow,  the  monastery  of  our  Lady  of  Good  News,  the 
house  of  Pratum  or  Pr/,  whose  church  still  stood  un- 
finished, awaiting  the  perfecting  hand  of  her  youngest 
son.* 

Meanwhile  the  elder  and  best-beloved  son  of  Matilda  Fright  of 
was  trembling  within  the  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  ^]^ri. 
broad  river.   Luckily  he  had  the  presence  of  his  youngest 
brother,  the  English  -^theling,  the  Count  of  the  Cdtentin, 
to  strengthen  him.   Personal  courage  Duke  Robert  never 
lacked  at  any  time ;  but  something  more  than  personal 
courage  was   now  needed.     Robert  was  perhaps  not 
frightened,  but  he  was  puzzled;  at  such  a  moment  he 
seemed  to  the  calm  judgement  of  Henry  to  be  simply 
in  the  way;  it  was  for  wiser  heads  to  take  counsel 
without  him.   But  deliverance  was  at  hand.   Both  sides  Approach 
of  the  Seine  sent  their  helpers.    Gilbert  of  Laigle  crossed  ^^^i  ^j^. 
the  bridge  by  the  island  close  under  the  ducal  tower,  and  °*^*** 
turned  to  the  left  to  the  attack  of  the  southern  gate. 
Reginald  of  Warren    at    the    head   of  three   hundred 
knights   drew   near  to  the  gate    of  Caux.^     Against  Efforte  of 
this  twofold  attack  Conan  strove  hard  to  keep  up  the 
hearts  of  his  partisans.     He  made  speeches  exhorting 
to  a  valiant  defence.     Many  obeyed;  but  the  city  was  Division 
already    divided;    while    one    party    hastened   to    the ^2^^*^® 
southern   gate    to  withstand    the    assault   of  Gilbert, 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  706.  ■  Neustria  Pia,  611. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  690  A.    **  Ad  Caloegiensem  portam  properavit." 
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CHAP.  m.  another  party  sped  to  open  the  western  gate  and  to 
Utter  let  in  the  forces  of  Reginald.  Soldiers  of  the  King  of 
the  English,  the  advanced  guard  doubtless  of  a  greater 
host  to  come,  were  already  in  the  city,  stirring  up  the 
party  of  Conan  to  swifter  and  fiercer  action.^  Soldiers 
and  citizens  were  huddled  together  in  wild  confusion ; 
shouts  passed  to  and  fro  for  King  and  Duke;  men  at 
either  gate  smote  down  neighbours  and  kinsmen  to  the 
sound  of  either  war-cry .^  The  strength  of  the  city  was 
turned  against  itself.  The  hopes  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Rouen,  either  as  a  free  city  or  as  a  favoured  ally 
of  the  island  King,  were  quenched  in  the  blood  of  its 
citizens.  Le  Mans  and  Exeter  had  fallen ;  but  they  had 
fallen  more  worthily  than  this. 
Henry  Meanwhile  Henry  and  those  who  were  with  him  in 

Kobeii  the  castle  deemed  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  de- 
away.  fenders  of  the  ducal  stronghold  to  join  their  friends 
within  and  without  the  city.  But  there  was  one  inha- 
bitant of  the  castle  whose  presence  was  deemed  an 
encumbrance  at  such  a  moment  Men  were  shouting 
for  the  Duke  of  the  Normans;  but  the  wiser  heads  of 
his  friends  deemed  that  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  was 
just  then  best  out  of  the  way.  Robert  came  down 
from  the  tower,  eager  to  join  in  the  fray  and  to  give 
help  to  the  citizens  of  his  own  party.'    But  all  was 

'  Ord.  Vit.  690  A.  "  Jampridem  quidAm  de  regiis  sateUiUbui  in  arbem 
introierant,  et  parati,  rebellionem  tacite  prsestolantee,  seditionis  moram 
sBgre  ferebant." 

'  lb.  B.  "Dum  mllitariB  et  dvilis  tumtdtus  exoritar»  nimius  bino  et 
inde  clamor  attollitur,  et  tota  civitas  peflsime  confunditur,  et  in  sna  viscera 
cmdeliter  debaocbatar.  Plures  enim  civium  contra  oognatos  yicinosque 
8UO8  ad  utramque  portam  diiiiicabant,  dam  qasdam  pars  daoi,  et  altera 
regi  favebant. .  . .  Dum  pertarbationis  ingens  tnmnltua  ouncta  oonftmderet, 
et  nesoiretar  qnam  quisque  dvium  sibi  partem  eligeret." 

'  lb.  B.  **  Dux  ubi  furentes,  ut  dictum  est»  in  civitate  advertity  com 
Henrico  fratre  mo  et  commanipularibui  suiB  de  aroe  prodilt,  soisque  velo- 
citer  suftagari  appetiit." 
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wild  tumult ;  it  needed  a  cooler  head  than  Robert's  to  chap.  in. 
distinguish  friend  &om  foe.  He  might  easily  rush  on 
destruction  in  some  ignoble  form,  and  bring  dishonour 
on  the  Norman  name  itself.^  He  was  persuaded  by 
his  friends  to  forego  his  warlike  purposes,  and  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  led  out  of  harm's  way.  While 
every  other  man  in  the  metropolis  of  Normandy  was 
giving  and  taking  blows,  the  lord  of  Normandy,  in 
mere  personal  prowess  one  of  the  foremost  soldiers  in  his 
duchy,  was  smuggled  out  of  his  capital  as  one  who  could 
not  be  trusted  to  let  his  blows  fall  in  the  right  place. 
With  a  few  comrades  he  passed  through  the  eastern  gate 
into  the  suburb  of  the  Evil  Swamp,  just  below  the 
castle  walls.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  no  fighting  on  this  No  attacks 
side  of  the  city  is  mentioned.  The  King's  troops  were  ©ast. 
specially  looked  for  to  approach  from  Qoumay,  and  the 
east  gate  was  the  natural  path  by  which  an  army  from 
Gournay  would  seek  to  enter  Rouen.  One  would  have 
expected  that  one  at  least  of  the  relieving  parties  would 
have  hastened  to  make  sure  of  this  most  important  point. 
Yet  one  division  takes  its  post  by  the  southern  gate, 
another  by  the  western,  none  by  the  eastern.  Were 
operations  on  that  side  made  needless,  either  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  castle,  by  any  difficulties  of  the 
marshy  ground,  or  by  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  suburb?  Certain  it  is  that  Duke  Robert's  nearest 
neighbours  outside  his  capital  were  loyal  to  him.  The 
men  of  the  Evil  Swamp  received  the  Duke  gladly  as 
their  special  lord.*  He  allowed  himself  to  be  put  into 
a  boat,  and  ferried  across  to  the  suburb  on  the  left  bank. 


'  Ord.  Yit.  690  £.  "Ne  pemioiem  inlionestain  stolido  incnrreret, 
ctinctisqne  Normannis  perenne  opprobriom  fieret.'* 

*  lb.  "  Fugpens  cum  paaciB  per  orientalem  portam  egressos  est,  et  mox 
a  Kibiirbanis  vioi,  qtd  Mala-palos  dicitnr,  fideliter  ut  specialifl  herns  bob- 
cepios  est.*' 
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CHAP.  III.  There  he  was  received  by  one  of  his  special  counsellors, 
William  of  Arques,  a  monk  of  Molesme,  and  was  kept 
safely  in  his  mother  s  monastery  till  all  danger  was 
over.^ 

It  was  clearly  not  wholly  for  the  sake  of  such  a  prince 
as  this  that  so  many  Norman  leaders,  Henry  of  Coutances 
among  them,  had  made  up  their  minds  that  the  republican 
movement  at  Rouen  was  to  be  put  down.  The  moment 
for  putting  it  down  had  come.  Gilbert  of  Laigle  had  by 
this  time,  by  the  strength  of  his  own  forces  and  by  the 
help  of  the  citizens  of  his  party,  entered  Rouen  through 
the  southern  gate.  His  forces  now  joined  the  company  of 
Henry;  they  thus  became  far  more  than  a  match  for  the 
citizens  of  Conan*s  party,  even  strengthened  as  they  were 
by  those  of  the  filing's  men  who  were  in  the  city.  A  great 
slaughter  of  the  citizens  followed ;  the  soldiers  of  Rufus 
contrived  to  flee  out  of  the  city,  and  to  find  shelter  in 
the  neighbouring  woods  ;2  the  city  was  full  of  death, 
flight,  and  weeping ;  innocent  and  guilty  fell  together ; 
Conan  and  others  of  the  ringleaders  were  taken  pri- 
soners.   Conan  himself  was  led  into  the  castle,  and 

^  Ord.  Yit.  690  £.  "  Cimba  parata  Sequanam  intravit,  et  relicto  post 
terga  conflictu  trepidus  ad  Ermentrudis-Tillam  navigavit.  Tunc  ibidem 
a  Guillelmo  de  Arohis  MoUamensi  monacho  susceptus  est,  ibique  in  basilica 
sanctse  Maris  de  Prato  finem  commotae  seditionis  prsestolatus  est."  On 
this  William  of  Arques,  see  above,  p.  23o. 

William  of  Malmeebury  (v.  39a)  has  quite  another  account^  in  which  the 
Duke*s  flight  is  not  spoken  of,  and  in  which  Henry  at  least  urges  him  to 
action  ;  **  Regies  eo  interdiu  venientes,  qui  dolo  civium  totam  jampridem 
oocupaverant  urbem,  probe  expulit  [Henricus],  admonito  per  nuntios  comite 
ut  ille  a  fronte  propelleret  quos  ipse  a  tergo  urgeret."  This  account 
does  not  come  in  its  chronological  place,  but  in  William^s  account  of  the 
early  life  of  Henry.  And  he  misconceives  the  date,  placing  the  revolt  of 
Rouen  after  the  coming  of  William  into  Normandy ;  **  Willelmo  veniente 
in  Normanniam  uti  se  de  fratre  Roberto  ulcisceretur,  comiti  obsequelam 
Buam  exhibuit  [Henricus],  Rotomagi  positus.*' 

'  Ord.  Vit.  690  C.  *'  Regia  cohors  territa  fugit,  latebrasque  silvamm 
que  in  vicinio  erant,  avide  poscens,  delituit,  et  subsidio  noctis  discrimoi 
mortis  sea  captionis  diffioulter  evasit.*' 
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there  Henry  took  him  for  his  own  share  of  the  spoil,  chap.  m. 
not  indeed  for  ransom,  but  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  strange 
and  dreadful  fashion.  It  is  one  of  the  contrasts  of 
human  nature  that  Henry,  the  great  and  wise  ruler,  the 
king  who  made  peace  for  man  and  deer,  the  good  man 
of  whom  there  was  mickle  awe  and  in  whose  day  none 
durst  hurt  other,  should  have  been  more  than  on6e 
guilty  in  his  own  person  of  acts  of  calm  and  de- 
liberate cruelty  which  have  no  parallel  in  the  acts  of 
his  father,  nor  in  those  of  either  of  his  brothers.  So  F»te  of 
now  Conan  was  doomed  to  a  fate  which  was  made  the 
sterner  by  the  bitter  personal  mockery  which  he  had  to 
endure  from  Henry's  own  mouth.  The  -^theling  led  his 
victim  up  through  the  several  stages  of  the  loftiest  tower 
of  the  castle,  till  a  wide  view  was  opened  to  his  eyes 
through  the  uppermost  windows.^  Henry  bade  Conan  Henry  and 
look  out  on  the  fair  prospect  which  lay  before  him.  He  the  tower, 
bade  him  think  how  goodly  a  land  it  was  which  he  had 
striven  to  bring  under  his  dominion.^  These  words  well 
express  the  light  in  which  Conan's  schemes  would  look 
in  princely  eyes ;  the  question  was  not  whether  Robert 
or  William  should  reign  in  Rouen ;  it  was  whether  Conan 
should  reign  there  as  demagogue  or  tyrant  in  the  teeth 
of  all  princely  rights.  Henry  went  on  to  point  out  the 
beauties  of  the  landscape  in  detail;  the  eyes  of  the 
scholar-prince  could  perhaps  better  enjoy  them  than 
the  eyes  of  Rufus  or  of  Robert  of  Belleme.  Beyond  the 
river  lay  the  pleasant  park,  the  woody  land  rich  in 
beasts  of  chase.  There  was  the  Seine  washing  the  walls 
of  the  city,  the  river  rich  in  fish,  bearing  on  its  waters 
the  ships  which  enriched  Rouen  with  the  wares  of  many 

'  On  the  different  yenions  of  the  death  of  Conan  in  Orderic  and  in 
William  of  Malmesbary,  see  Appendix  K. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  690  C.  '*  Conddera,  Conane,  quam  pulcram  tibi  patriam 
conatuB  es  subjiceie." 

VOL.  I.  8 
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CHAP.  in.  lands.^  On  the  other  side  he  bade  him  look  on  the 
city  itself  thronged  with  people,  its  noble  churches,  its 
goodly  houses.  The  modem  reader  stops  for  a  moment 
to  think  that,  of  the  bnildings  which  then  met  the  eye  of 
Conan,  churches,  castles,  halls  of  wealthy  burghers  like 
himself,  clustering  within  and  without  the  ancient  walls, 
all  doubtless  goodly  works  according  to  the  sterner 
standard  of  that  day,  hardly  a  stone  is  left  to  meet  his 
own  eye  as  he  looks  down  from  hill  or  tower  on  the 
great  buildings  of  modem  Rouen.  It  was  another  Saint 
Bomanus,  another  Saint  Ouen,  of  far  different  outline 
and  style  from  those  on  which  we  now  gaze,  which 
Henry  called  on  Conan  to  admire  at  that  awful  moment. 
He  bade  him  mark  the  splendour  of  the  city ;  he  bade 
him  think  of  its  dignity  as  the  spot  which  had  been 
from  of  old  the  head  of  Normandy.*  The  trembling 
wretch  felt  the  mockery ;  all  that  was  left  to  him  was 
to  groan  and  cry  for  mercy.  He  confessed  his  guilt; 
he  simply  craved  for  grace  in  the  name  of  their  common 
Maker.  He  would  give  to  his  lord  all  the  gold  and 
silver  of  his  hoard  and  the  hoards  of  his  kinsfolk;  he 
would  wipe  out  the  stain  of  his  past  disloyalty  by  faith- 
ful service  for  the  rest  of  his  days.^  The  Conqueror 
would  have  granted  such  a  prayer  in  sheer  greatness  of 
soul ;  the  Bed  King  might  well  have  deemed  it  beneath 
him  to  harm  so  lowly  a  suppliant.  But  the  stem  pur- 
pose of  Henry  was  fixed,  and  his  wrath,  when  it  was 

^  Ord.  Yit.  690  C.  '*  En,  ad  meridiem  delectabile  parcum  patet  oculia  tuis. 
En  saltuosa  regie  silvestribus  abundans  feris.  Ecce  Sequana  piBOOsom 
flumen  Botomagenaem  murum  allambit,  navesque  pluribus  mercimoniia 
refertas  hue  quotidie  devehit." 

'  lb.  D.  **  En  ex  alia  parte  civitas  popnlosa,  moenibuB  sacrisqiie  templia 
et  urbania  ssdibus  speciosa,  oui  jure  a  priscis  temporibus  subjacet  Norman- 
nia  tota.*' 

'  lb.  **Pro  redemptione  mei  domino  meo  aurum  dabo  et  aigentam, 
quantum  reperire  potero  in  thesauris  meis  meoromque  parentom,  et  pro 
culpa  infidelitatis  fidele  usque  ad  mortem  rependam  serritium.'* 
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once  kindled,  was  as  fierce  as  that  of  his  father  or  his  chap.  m. 
brother.  "  By  the  soul  of  my  mother " — that  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  sacred  of  oaths  with  Matilda's  de- 
firauded  heir,  as  he  looked  out  towards  the  church  of  her 
building — "there  shall  be  no  ransom  for  the  traitor,  but 
rather  a  hastening  of  the  death  which  he  deserves."^ 
Conan  no  longer  pleaded  for  life ;  he  thought  only  of  the 
welfare  of  his  soul.  "For  the  love  of  God,  at  least  grant 
me  a  confessor.''  ^  Had  the  lion  of  Justice  reached  that 
height  of  malice  which  seeks  to  kill  the  soul  as  well  as 
the  body?  At  Conan's  last  prayer  his  wrath  reached  its 
height;^  Conan  should  have  no  time  for  shrift  any  more 
than  for  ransom.  If  the  clergy  of  Saint  Bomanus 
already  enjoyed  their  privilege  of  mercy,  they  were  to 
have  no  chance  of  exercising  it  on  behalf  of  this  arch- 
criminal.  With  all  the  strength  of  both  his  hands,  Henry  Death  of 
thrust  Conan,  like  Eadric,*  through  the  window  of  the  °*^ 
tower.  He  fell  from  the  giddy  height,  and  died,  so  it 
was  said,  before  he  reached  the  ground.  His  body  was 
tied  to  the  tail  of  a  pack-horse  and  dragged  through 
the  streets  of  Rouen  to  strike  terror  into  his  followers. 
The  spot  from  which  he  was  hurled  took  the  name  of 
the  Leap  of  Conan.^  The  tower,  as  I  have  said,  has 
perished ;    the    site    of   the   Leap  of  Conan  must   be 

'  Ord.  Yit.  690  G.  **  Per  animam  matris  mese,  traditori  nulla  erit  re- 
demptio,  sed  debitee  mortis  acceleratio.** 

*  lb.  **CoDanu8  gemens  clamavii  alt*  yooe;  Pro  amore,  inqoit,  Dei, 
confeisionem  mihi  permitte.*' 

*  lb.  **  Henricus  acer  fratems  ultor  injuris  prse  ira  infiremuit."  Simple 
wrath  is  an  attribute  which  we  are  more  used  to  assign  to  Henry  the  Second, 
with  his  hereditary  touch  of  the  Angevin  devil,  than  to  the  calm,  deliberate, 
Henry  the  First.  Yet  we  can  understand  how,  through  the  stages  of  the 
**  ironica  insultatio,"  as  Orderic  calls  Henry's  discourse  to  Conan,  a  de- 
termination taken  in  cold  blood  might  grow  into  the  fierce  delist  of 
destruction  at  the  actual  moment  of  carrying  it  out. 

*  See  Appendix  K. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  691  A.  "  Locus  ipse,  ubi  vindiota  hujusmodi  perpetrata 
est,  saltus  Conani  usque  in  hodiemam  diem  vocitatus  est." 

S  % 
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oHAP.  III.  sought  for  in  imagination,  at  some  point,  perhaps  the 
south-eastern  comer,  of  the  vast  halles  of  ancient  Rouen. 
Policy  of  The  rule  of  Robert  was  now  restored  in  Rouen,  so  far 
*°^'  as  Robert  could  be  said  to  rule  at  any  time  in  Rouen 
or  elsewhere.  It  is  remarkable  that  after  the  death  of 
Conan  we  lose  sight  of  Henry ;  that  is,  as  far  as  Rouen  is 
concerned,  for  we  shall  before  long  hear  of  him  again  in 
quite  different  relations  towards  his  two  brothers.  He  may 
well  have  thought  that  one  fearful  example  was  needed, 
but  that  one  fearful  example  was  enough.  He  would 
secure  the  punishment  of  the  ringleader,  even  by  doing 
the  hangman's  duty  with  his  own  hands ;  but  mere  havoc 
and  massacre  had  no  charms  for  him  at  any  time.  His 
policy  might  well  have  forestalled  the  later  English  rule, 
"Smite  the  leaders  and  spare  the  commons/'  If  Robert 
or  anybody  else  was  to  reign  in  Rouen,  nothing  would 
be  gained  by  killing,  driving  out,  or  recklessly  spoiling, 
the  people  over  whom  he  was  to  reign.  But  there  were 
men  at  his  side  to  whom  the  utmost  licence  of  warfare 
was  the  most  cherished  of  enjoyments.  The  Duke,  never 
Robert  personally  cruel,^  was  in  a  merciful  mood.  When  all 
^]J^  danger  was  over,  he  was  brought  across  the  river  from 
his  monastery  to  the  castle.  He  saw  how  much  the  city 
had  already  suffered ;  his  heart  was  touched,  and  he  was 
Treatment  not  minded  to  inflict  any  further  punishment.  But  he 
dtiimu.  b*^  ^  jdeld  to  the  sterner  counsels  of  those  about 
him,  and  to  allow  a  heavy  vengeance  to  be  meted  out.* 
He  seems  however  to  have  prevailed  so  far  as  to 
hinder  the  shedding  of  blood.  At  least  we  hear  nothing 
of  any  general  slaughter.  The  fierce  men  who  had 
brought  him  back  seem  to  have  contented  themselves 
with  plunder  and  leading  into  captivity.     The  citizens 

*  See  above,  p.  190. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  691  A.  **  Robertus  dux,  nt  de  prato  ad  aroem  rediit  et  qiue 
gesta  fuerant  comperit,  pietate  motua  infortunio  civium  condoluit,  sed, 
fortiori  ma^atorum  cenaura  pnevalente,  reis  paroere  nequivit.** 
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of  Rouen  were  dealt  with  by  their  countrymen  as  men  chap.  m. 
deal  with  barbarian  robbers.     They  were  spoiled  of  all 
their  goods  and  led  away  into  bondage.      Robert  of 
Belleme  and  WiUiam  of  Breteuil,  if  they  spared  life, 
spared  it  only  to  deal  out  on  their  captives  all   the 
horrors    of  the    prison-house.^      The    richest   man    in  Imprison- 
Rouen    after    the    dead   Conan,  William    the    son    of  „^ngoni  of 
Ansgar,  became  the  spoil  of  William  of  Breteuil.    After  ^^^ 
a  long  and  painful  imprisonment,  he  regained  his  liberty  Anagar. 
on  paying  a  mighty  ransom  of  three  thousand  pounds.' 

Before  his  captive  was  set  free,  the  lord  of  Breteuil 
himself  learned  what  it  was  to  endure  imprisonment, 
this  time  doubtless  of  a  milder  kind  than  that  which  he 
inflicted  on  William  the  son  of  Ansgar  or  that  which 
himself  endured  at  the  hands  of  Ascelin.^    The  Count  of  Count 
Evreux  and  his  nephew  of  Breteuil  must  have  marched  marches 
almost  at  once  from  their  successful  enterprise  at  Rouen  f?*"^^ 
to  a  less  successful  enterprise  at  Conches.    For  it  was  November, 
still  November  when  Count  William  or  his  Countess  ^^^^ 
resolved  on  a  great  attack  on  the  stronghold  of  their 
rival*      Evreux  was  doubtless  the   starting-point  for 
an  undertaking  which  followed  naturally  on  the  work 
which  had  been  done  at  Rouen.     The  Count  of  Evreux 
might  keep  on  the  garb  of  Norman  patriotism  which 
he  had  worn  in  the  assault  on  the  rebellious  capital,  and 

'  Ord.  Vit.  691  A.  "  Robertus  Belesmensis  et  Guillelxnus  Bretoliensis 
affaerunt,  et  Rodomanos  inoolas  velut  exteros  prsedones  captivos  abduxe- 

runt,  et  squaloribus  carcerU  gniviter  afflixerunt Sio  Belesmioi  et 

Aqailini  ceterique  ducia  auxiliarii  contra  se  truculenter  saeviunt,  civesque 
metropolis  Neustrise  yincubitos  attrahunt,  cunctisque  rebus  spoliatos,  ut 
barbaros  hoetes  male  affligunt/* 

*  lb.  **  A  Guillelmo  BretoUensi  ducitur  captivus,  et  post  longofl  carceris 
squaloree  redimit  se  librarum  tribus  millibus." 

'  See  above,  p.  243. 

*  lb.  688  B.  •*  Mense  Novembri  Guillelmus  comes  ingentem  exer- 
oitum  aggregavit,  et  Concbas  expugnare  coepit."  One  would  like  to  know 
what  number  passed  for  **  ingens  exerdtus  "  in  this  kind  of  warfiftre. 
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CHAP.  ni.  his  Coantess  might  add  to  the  other  crimes  with  which 
she  charged  Ralph  and  Isabel  a  share  in  the  crime  of 
Conan,  that  of  traitoroos  dealing  with  the  invading 
enemy.  The  forces  of  Evreux  and  Breteuil  were  there- 
fore arrayed  to  march  together  against  the  stronghold 
of  the  common  kinsman  and  enemy  at  Conches. 

No  contrast  could  well  be  greater  than  the  con- 
trast between  the  spot  from  which  Count  William  set 
forth  and  the  spot  which  he  led  his  troops  to  attack. 

PoMtion  of  Near    as  Conches    and    Evreux    are,   they  are    more 

Evreux 

and  thoroughly  cut  on  from  one  another  than  many  spots 

^^  ***     which  are  feur  more  distant  on  the  map.     The  forest  of 

Evreux  parts  the  hilk  of  Conches  from  the  capital  of 

Count  William's  county.    The  small  stream  of  the  Iton 

flows  by  the  homes  of  both  the  rival  heroines.      But 

at  Conches  it  flows  below  the  hill  crowned  by  castle, 

church,  and  abbey ;  at  Evreux  its  swift  stream  had  ages 

before  been  taught  to  act  as  a  fosse  to  the  four  walls  of 

roBition  of  a  Broman  Chester.    Low  down  in  the  valley,  like  our  own 

Unum  or    Bath,  with  the  hills  standing  round  about  his  city,  the 

Evreux.     Cquh^  Qf  Evreux  lived  among  the  memorials  of  elder 

days.     The  walls  of  Mediolanum,  which  can  still   be 

traced  through  a  large  part  of  their  circuit,  fenced  in  to 

the  south  the  minster  of  Our  Lady  and  the  palace  of  the 

Bishop,  then   still  tenanted  by  the   eloquent   Gilbert^ 

His  home,  like  that   of   his  metropolitan  at  Rouen,' 

might  seem  to  stand  upon  the  Roman  wall  itself.     At 

the  north-west  comer,  the  wall  fenced  in  the  castle  from 

which  Count  William  had  driven  out  the  Conqueror's 

garrison,  and  where  he,  either  then  or  at  some  later  time. 

History  of  overthrew  the  Conqueror  s  donjon.^    The  wall  of  Medio- 

lanum,  like  the  wall  of  the  Athenian  akropolis,  had 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  ir.  p.  713.  «  lb.  p.  713. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  834  C.    **  Pnedictus  comee  et  Heluisa  oomitUaa  daDgioneni 
regis  apud  EbroM  funditos  dejecerunt.*' 


fre.4!fnan!s  WtUiam,  Ru/ibs.  Vol.  7. 
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fragments  of  ornamental  work,  shattered  columns,  capi-  chap.  m. 
tals,  cornices,  built  in  among  its  materials.     It  would 
thus  seem  to  belong  to  a  late  stage  of  Roman  rule,  when 
the  Frank  was  dreaded  as  a  dangerous  neighbour,  per- 
haps when  he  had  already  once  laid  Mediolanum  waste. 
To  the  north,  much  as  at  Le  Mans  and  at  Rouen,  the  city 
in  later  times  enlarged  its  borders,  as,  in  later  times  still, 
it  has  enlarged  them  far  to  the  south.  The  "Little  City" 
— a  name  still  borne  by  a  street  within  the  Roman  cir- 
cuit— is  a  poor  representative  of  the  Old  Rome  on  the 
Cenomannian  height;^  but  both  alike  bear  witness  to 
the  small  size  of  the  original  Roman  encampments,  and 
to  the  gradual  process  by  which  they  were  enlarged  into 
the  cities  of  modern  times.     But  in  the  days  of  William  The 
and  Heloise  the  circuit  of  Roman  Mediolanum  was  still  ^^^ 
the  circuit  of  Norman  Evreux.     And,  as  in  so  many 
other  places,  the  oldest  monuments  have  outlived  many 
that  were  newer.     Neither  church,  castle,  nor  episcopal  small 
palace,  keeps  any  fragments  of  the  days  of  the  warlike  of  the 
Countess;  it  is  only  in  the  minster  of  Saint  Taurinus ^^^"^^^^^ 
without  the  walls  that  some  small  witnesses  of  those  times  Evreux. 
are  to  be  found.     Even  the  Romanesque  portions  of  the 
church  of  Our  Lady  must  be  later  than  Count  William's 
day,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  buUding  of  the  twelfth 
century  has  given  way  to  some  of  the  most  graceful  con- 
ceptions of  the  architects  of  the  fourteenth.   The  home  of 
the  Bishop  has  taken  the  shape  of  a  stately  dwelling  in 
the  latest  style  of  mediaeval  art ;  the  home  of  the  Count 
has  vanished  like  the  donjon  which  Count  William  over- 
threw.    But  the  old  defences  within  which  bishops  and 
counts  had  fixed  themselves  in  successive  ages  still  live 
on,  to  no  small  extent  in  their  actual  masonry,  and  in 
the  greater  part  of  their  circuit  in  their  still  easily 
marked  lines.     And,  high  upon  the  hills,  the  eye  rests 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  ill.  p.  204. 
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CHAP.  in.  on  the  stronghold  of  yet  earlier  days,  bearing  the  local 
The  name  of  the  Cdtelier,  the  earth-works  which  rise  above 

Evreux  as  the  earth-works  of  Sinodun  rise  above  the 
northern  Dorchester.  Here  we  may  perhaps  see  the 
point  where  the  Gaul  still  held  out  on  the  hill,  when 
the  Roman  had  already  entrenched  himself  by  the  river- 
side. At  Evreux  the  works  of  the  earliest  times,  the 
works  of  the  latest  times,  the  works  of  several  inter- 
mediate times,  are  there  in  their  fulness.  But  there  is 
nothing  whatever  left  in  the  dty  directly  to  remind  us 
of  the  times  with  which  we  are  now  dealing.  A  man 
might  pass  through  Evreux,  he  might  make  a  diligent 
search  into  the  monuments  of  Evreux,  and,  unless  he 
had  learned  the  fact  from  other  sources,  he  might  fail  to 
find  out  that  Evreux  had  ever  had  counts  or  temporal 
lords  of  any  kind. 
Poeition  of  It  is  otherwise  with  the  fortress  of  the  warlike  lady 
of  the  hills,  against  which  the  warlike  lady  of  the 
river-city  now  bade  the  forces  of  her  husband's  county 
to  march.  The  home  of  Isabel  has  no  more  of  her  actual 
work  or  date  to  show  than  the  home  of  Heloise ;  but  the 
impress  of  the  state  of  things  which  she  represents  is 
stamped  for  ever  on  the  stronghold  of  the  house  of 
Toesny.  At  Evreux  the  Count  and  his  followers  lived 
in  the  midst  of  works  which,  even  in  their  day,  were 
ancient ;  at  Conches,  on  the  other  hand,  all  was  in  that 
day  new.  Conches  had  already  its  minster,  its  castle, 
most  likely  its  growing  town;  but  all  were  the  works 
of  its  present  lord  or  of  his  father.  The  hill  of  Conches 
is  another  of  those  peninsular  hills  which,  as  the  chosen 
sites  of  castles,  play  so  large  a  part  in  our  story.  But 
the  castle  of  Conches  does  not  itself  crown  a  promontory, 
like  the  castle  of  Ballon.  The  cause  doubtless  was  that 
at  Conches  the  abode  of  peace  came  first,  and  the  abode 
of  warfare  came  only  second.     Either  Ralph  himself,  the 
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first  of  his  house  who  bears  the  surname  of  Conches  as  ohap.  m. 
well  as  that  of  Toesny,  or  else  his  fierce  father  in  some^^^^^j^ 
milder  moment,  had  planted  on  the  hill  a  colony  of™***'***®^' 
monks,  the  house  of  Saint  Peter  of  Conches  or  Castel- 
lion.^     The  monastery  arose  on  that  point  of  the  high 
ground  which  is  most  nearly  peninsular,  that  stretching 
towards  the  north.     To  the  south  of  the  abbey  presently 
grew  up  the  town  with  its  church,  a  town  which,  in  after 
times  at  least,  was  girded  by  a  wall,  and  which  was  shel- 
tered or  threatened  by  the  castle  of  its  lords  at  the  end  The  oMtle. 
furthest  from  the  monastery.     To  the  east,  the  height 
on  which  town  and  castle  stand  side  by  side  rises  sheer 
from  a  low  and  swampy  plain,  girt  in  by  hills  on  every 
side,  lying  like  the  arena  of  a  natural  amphitheatre.   On 
the  hill-side  art  has  helped  nature  by  escarpments  ;  the 
mound  of  the  castle,  girt  by  its  deep  and  winding  ditch, 
rises  as  it  rose  in  the  days  of  Ralph  and  Isabel ;  but  the 
round  donjon  on  the  moiind  and  the  other  remaining 
buildings  of  the  fortress  cannot  claim  an  earlier  date 
than  the  thirteenth  century.     The  donjon  and  the  apse 
of  the  parish  church,  a  gem  of  the  latest  days  of  French 
art,  now  stand  nobly  side  by  side ;  in  Isabel's  day  they 
had  other  and  ruder  forerunners.     But  of  the  abbey,  The  abbe j. 
which  must  have  balanced  the  castle  itself  in  the  general 
view,  small  traces  only  now  remain ;  it  has  become  quite 


'  On  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Ooncues  or  Castellion,  see  Neastria 
Pia,  567,  and  the  passages  from  Orderic  and  William  of  Jumi^ges  there 
dted.  William  (vii.  2  a)  puts  it  among  the  monasteries  founded  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Great,  and  calls  its  founder  Ralph.  But  Orderic  (460 
A)  attributes  the  foundation  to  a  Roger,  seemingly  the  old  Roger  who 
came  back  from  Spain.  I  can  hardly  accept  the  suggestion  in  Neustria 
Pia  that  the  Roger  spoken  of  is  the  young  Roger  of  whom  we  shall  pre- 
sently hear,  the  son  of  Ralph  and  Isabel,  and  that  he  was  joint-founder 
with  his  lather  Ralph. 

Orderic  twice  (493  B,  576  A)  distinguishes  Ralph  of  Conchet,  the  husband 
of  Isabel,  from  his  father  Roger  of  Toetny ;  "  Rodulphus  de  Conchis,  Rogerii 
Toenitis  filius,"  **  Radulfiis  de  ConcAtf,  filius  Rogerii  de  Toenia.' 


yy 
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CHAP.  III.  secondary  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  place,  which 
I  gathers  wholly  round  the  parish  church  and  the  donjon, 

f  The  western  side  of  the  hill,  towards  the  forest  which 

^  takes  its  name  from  Conches,  shows  nearly  the  same 

f  features  as  the  eastern  side  on  a  smaller  scale.     It  looks 

down  on  another  plain  girt  in  by  hills ;  but  on  this  side 
the  slope  of  the  hill  of  Conches  itself  is  gentler,  and  the 
town  is  here  defended  by  a  wall.  Altogether  it  was  a 
formidable  undertaking  when  the  lord  of  the  ancient 
city  in  the  vale  carried  his  arms  against  the  fortress,  the 
work  of  his  brother,  which  had  arisen  within  his  own 
memory  on  the  height  overlooking  his  own  river. 
Siege  of         Count  William  thus  began  his  winter  siege  of  Conches ; 

Conches.      _  «    i        • 

but,  as  usual,  we  get  no  intelligible  account  of  the  siege 
as  a  military  operation.    We  are  told  nothing  of  the 
Count's  line  of  march,  or  by  what  means  he  sought  to 
Neap         bring  the  castle  to  submission.    But,  as  usual  too,  we 
the  com-    have  no  lack  of  personal  anecdotes,  anecdotes  some  of 
batante.     -^hich  remind  us   how  near  were   the  family  ties  be- 
tween the  fierce  nobles  who  tore  one  another  in  pieces. 
We  have  already  mentioned  one  nephew  of  the  Count  of 
Evreux  who  came  with  him  to  the  attack  of  Conches. 
But  William  of  Breteuil  was  nephew  alike  of  both  the 
contending  brothers.     His  mother  Adeliza,  daughter  of 
Roger  of  Toesny,  wife  of  Earl  William  of  Hereford  before 
he  went  to  seek  a  loftier  bride  in  Flanders,^  was  the 
whole  sister  of  Ralph  of  Conches  and  the  halfnsister  of 
Count  William  of  Evreux.^     Another  nephew  and  fol- 
lower of  Count  William,  Richard  of  Montfort,  son  of  his 
whole  sister,  was  moreover  a  brother  of  the  Penthesileia 
of  Conches.^    The  fate  of  these  two  kinsmen  was  dif- 
Deathof    ferent.     Richard,  in  warring  against  his  sisters  castle, 
Montfort.   with  some  chance  of  meeting  his  sister  personally  in  the 

«  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  534.  «  Will.  Gem.  vii.  aa. 

»  Ord.  Vit.  688  B. 
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field,  did  not  respect  the  sanctity  of  the  neighbouring  chap.  m. 
abbey  of  her  husband's  foundation.     He  heeded  not  the 
tears  of  the  monks  who  prayed  him  to  spare  the  holy 
place.     A  chance  shot  of  which  he  presently  died  was 
looked  on  as  the  reward  of  his  sacrilege.     Both  sides 
mourned    for   one  so    nearly  allied  to    both    leaders.^ 
William  of  Breteuil,  the  ally  of  his  uncle  of  Evreux,  William  of 
became  the  captive  of  his  uncle  of  Conches.     That  wary  ^^en 
captain,  when  the  host  of  Evreux  came  a-plundering,wasP"*^'^®''- 
at  the  head  of  a  large  force  of  his  own  followers  and  of 
the  King  of  England's  soldiers.^    But  he  bade  his  men 
keep  back  till  the  foe  was  laden  with  booty ;  they  were 
then  to  set  upon  them  in  their  retreat.    His  orders  were 
successfully  carried  out.    Many  of  the  party  became  the 
prisoners  of  the  lord  of  Conches,  among  them  the  lord  of 
Breteuil,  the  gaoler  of  William  the  son  of  Ansgar.^     Of 
this  incident  came  a  peace  which  ended  the  three  years* 
warfare  of  the  half-brothers.*    The  captive  William  of 
Breteuil   procured   his  freedom  by  a  ransom  of  three 
thousand  pounds  paid  to  his  uncle  of  Conches,  which 

'  Ord.  Yit.  688  B.  **  Dum  coenobialem  ouriam  beati  Petri  Castellionis  in- 
vaderet,  neo  pro  reverentia  monachorum,  qui  cum  fletibuB  vociferantes 
Dominum  interpellabant,  ab  inooeptis  desisteret,  hoetill  telo  repente  per- 
CUK8UB  est,  ipsoque  die  cum  maximo  luctu  utriusque  partis  mortuus  est.'* 
He  is  described  as  "  formidabilis  marcbisius/* 

'  lb.  C.  **Badulfu8  penralidum  agmen  de  suis,  et  de  fiunilia  regis 
habuit." 

'  lb.  **  Gupidis  tironibus  fbras  erumpere  dixit,  Armamini  et  estote  parati, 
Bed  de  munitione  non  exeatis  donee  ego  jubeam  vobis.  Sinite  hostes  prada 
onerari,  et  discedentes  meoum  viriliter  insectamini.  Bli  autem  principi 
Buo,  qui  probissimus  et  militiro  gnarus  erat,  obsecundarunt,  et  abeuntes  cum 
pneda  pedetentim  persecuti  sunt.**  Cf.  the  same  kind  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Conqueror,  N.  C.  vol  iii.  p.  153. 

*  lb.  *'  Ebroicenses  erubescentes  quod  guerram  superbe  ooeperant  et  inde 
mazimi  pondus  detrimenti  cum  dedecore  pertulerant,  oonditloni  pacis  post 
triennalem  guerram  adquieverunt.**  The  peace  was  clearly  made  about  the 
end  of  1090  or  the  very  beginning  of  1091.  The  three  years  of  war  must 
therefore  be  reckoned  from  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  or  from  some  time 
not  long  after. 
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CHAP.  III.  was  presently  made  good  to  him  by  the  ransom  of  his 
Settlement  own  victim  from  Rouen.  Moreover,  as  he  had  no  lawful 
coanty  of  issue,^  he  settled  his  estates  on  his  young  cousin 
vowae*  **°  Roger,  the  younger  son  of  Ralph  and  Isabel.  The  same 
Roger  of    youthful  heir  was  also  chosen  by  his  childless  uncle 

Conches. 

of  Evreux  to  succeed  him  in  his  county.*  Perhaps  Duke 
Robert  confirmed  all  these  arrangements  as  a  matter  of 
course;  perhaps  the  consent  of  such  an  over-lord  was 
not  deemed  worth  the  asking. 

The  young  Roger  of  Toesny  thus  seemed  to  have  a  bril- 
liant destiny  opened  to  him,  but  he  was  not  doomed  to  be 
lord  either  of  Evreux  or  of  Breteuil.  He  was,  it  is  implied, 
too  good  for  this  world,  at  all  events  for  such  a  world 
Character  as  that  of  Normandy  in  the  reign  of  Robert.  Pious, 
^^'  gentle,  kind  to  men  of  all  classes,  despising  the  pomp 
of  apparel  which  was  the  fashion  of  his  day,®  the  young 
Roger  attracts  us  as  one  of  a  class  of  whom  there  may 
have  been  more  among  the  chivalry  of  Normandy  than 
we  are  apt  to  think  at  first  sight.  An  order  could  not 
be  wholly  corrupt  which  numbered  among  its  members 
such  men  as  Herlwin  of  Bee,  as  Qulbert  of  Hugleville,* 

^  Ord.  Vit.  688  D.  He  had  at  least  two  natural  children,  a  daughter 
Isabel,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard  (see  above,  p.  243).  and  a  son 
Eustace,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  teeth  of  all  collateral  claimants. 
Eustace  is  best  known  as  the  husband  of  Henry  the  First^s  natural 
daughter  Juliana  (see  N.  0.  vol.  v.  p.  157,  note),  in  whose  story  we  come 
again  to  the  ever-disputed  tower  of  Ivry.  See  Will.  Grem.  viii.  15  ;  Ord.  Vit. 
577  B;  810  C;  848  B,  C. 

'  lb.  **  Ebroicensis  quoque  comes  eundem  Rogerium,  ntpote  nepotem 
Bunm,  coDsulatus  sui  beredem  constituit."  This  was  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
nephew  Amalric  of  Montfort,  son  of  his  whole  sister  Agnes,  and  half-brother 
of  Isabel.  After  Count  William's  death  in  i  xo8,  the  strivings  after  his 
county  were  great  and  long,  till  Amalric  recovered  fnU  possession  in  11 19. 
Ord.  Vit.  863  C. 

*  lb.  **  Pretiosis  vestibus  quibus  superbi  nimis  insolescunt,  nti  dedtgna- 
batur,  et  in  omni  esse  suo  sese  modeste  regere  nitebatur.**  This  must  be 
taken  in  connexion  with  Orderic*s  various  protests  against  the  vain  fashions 
of  the  day,  especially  the  great  one  in  p.  683. 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iL  p.  219 ;  iv.  p.  448. 
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and  the  younger  son  of  Ralph  of  Conches.     A  tale  is  chap.  iu» 
told  of  him,  a  tale  touching  in  itself  and  one  which  gives 
us  our  only  glimpse  of  the  inner  and  milder  life  of  the 
castle  of  Conches  under  the  rule  of  its  Amazonian  mis- 
tress.  A  number  of  knights  sat  idle  in  the  haU,  sporting 
and  amusing  themselves  with  talk  in  the  presence  of 
the  lady  Isabel.^     At  last  they  told  their  dreams.     One,  The  three 
whose  name  is  not  given,  said  that  he  had  seen  the  form 
of  the    Saviour  on  the  cross,  writhing  in  agony  and 
looking  on  him  with  a  terrible  countenance.    All  who 
heard  the  dream  said  that  some  fearful  judgement  was 
hanging  over  the  head  of  the  dreamer.     Then  spoke  Baldwin  of 
Baldwin  the  son  of  Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  one  of       °*^"** 
the  mightier  sons  of  an  ignoble  father.^     He  too  had 
seen  his  Lord  hanging  on  the  cross;  but  the  divine 
form  was  bright  and  glorious;  the  divine  face  smiled 
kindly  on  the  dreamer;  the  divine  hand  blessed  him 
and  traced  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  his  head.^    All 
said  that  rich  gifts  of  divine  favour  were  in  store  for 
him.    Then  the  young  Roger  crept  near  to  his  mother,  Roger's 
and  told  her  that  he  too  knew  one  not  far  off  who  had       ™' 
beheld  his  vision  also.    Isabel  asked  of  her  son  of  whom 
be  spoke  and  what  the  seer  had  beheld.     The  youth 
blushed  and  hesitated,  but,  pressed  by  his  mother  and 
his  comrades,  he  told  how  there  was  one  who  had  lately 
seen  his  vision  of  the  Lord,  how  the  Saviour  had  placed 
his  hand  on  his  head,  and  had  bidden  him,  as  his  be- 
loved, to  come  quickly  that  he  might  receive  the  joys  of 
life.    And  he  added  that  he  knew  that  he  who  was  thus 
called  of  his  Lord  would  not  long  abide  in  this  world. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  688  D.  "  Quondam  milties  otiosi  simul  in  Aula  Conchis 
ludebant  et  colloquebantur,  et  coram  domina  Elisabeth  de  divenia  thema- 
tibua,  ut  moB  est  hujusmodi,  confabulabantur.**  Then  follows  this  beautiful 
story  of  the  three  dreams.  '  See  N.  C.  voL  !▼.  p.  130. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  689  A.  **  Dexterm  sua  me  benedicentem,  signumque  oruds 
^uper  caput  meum  benigniter  fadentenu" 
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Such  talk  as  this  in  the  hall  of  Conches,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  its  warlike  lady,  whether  we  deem  it  the  record 
of  real  dreams  or  a  mere  pious  imagining  after  the  fact, 
seems  like  a  fresh  oasis  in  the  dreary  wilderness  of  un- 
natural war.  Each  vision  was  of  course  fulfilled.  The 
nameless  knight,  wounded  ere  long  in  one  of  the  combats 
of  the  time,  died  without  the  sacraments.  Baldwin  of 
Boulogne,  afterwards  son-in-law  of  Ralph  and  Isabel,^ 
was  indeed  called  to  bear  the  cross,  but  in  a  way  which 
men  perhaps  had  not  thought  of  six  years  before  Pope 
Urban  preached  at  Clermont.  Count  of  Edessa,  King  of 
Jerusalem,  the  name  of  Baldwin  lives  in  the  annals  of 
crusading  Europe;  to  Englishmen  it  perhaps  comes  home 
most  nearly  as  the  name  of  a  comrade  of  our  own  Brobert 
son  of  Godwine.^  But  a  brighter  crown  than  that  of  Bald- 
win's kingdom  was,  long  before  Baldwin  reigned,  the  re- 
ward of  the  young  Roger.  A  few  months  after  the  date 
of  the  tale,  he  died  peacefully  in  his  bed,  full  of  faith  and 
hope,  and,  amid  the  grief  of  many,  his  body  was  laid  in 
the  minster  of  Saint  Peter  of  his  father's  rearing.' 

There  was  thus  peace  between  Conches  and  Evreux,  a 
peace  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  again  broken. 
Ten  years  later,  in  a  time  of  renewed  licence,  we  find 
the  two  brothers  joining  in  a  private  war  against  Count 
Robert  of  Meulan.^  Eight  years  later  again,  when 
Count  William  and  his  Countess  were  busy  building  a 
monastery  at  Noyon,  they  fell  under  the  displeasure  of 
King  Henry,  and  died  in  banishment  in  the  land  of 
Anjou.^     Ralph  of  Toesny  was  succeeded  by  his  son 


^  He  married  their  daughter  Godehild,  the  former  wife  of  Robert,  son  of 
Henry  Earl  of  Warwick.  See  Ord.  Vit.  576  C ;  Will.  Gem.  viii.  41.  The 
strange  story  of  his  two  later  marriages  does  not  concern  ns,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  became  Count  of  Edessa  was  hardly  becoming  in  a  holy  warrior. 

'  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  pp.  94, 819,  and  Appendix  HH. 

»  Ord.  Vit.  689  0.  •lb.  784  B. 

*  lb.  854  C.     There  is  a  singular  contrast  in  the  words  with  which 
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the  younger  BAlph,  and  Isabel,  after  a  long  widowhood,  ohap.  m. 
withdrew  as  a  penitent  to  atone  for  the  errors  of  her 
youth,  one  would  think  of  her  later  days  also,  in  a  life 
of  religion.^ 

It  is  after  recording  the  war  of  Conches  and  the  sack  Orderio^s 
of  Rouen  that  the  monk  of  Saint  Evroul  takes  up  his  jJ^rmMidj. 
parable  to  set  forth  the  general  wretchedness  of  Nor- 
mandy in  the  blackest  colours  with  which  the  pictures 
of  Hebrew  prophets  and  Latin  poets  could  furnish  him. 
And  it  is  Orderic  the  Englishman*  that  speaks.    In  his  His 
Norman  cell  he  never  forgot  that  he  first  drew  breath  by  fe^nge. 
the  banks  of  the  Severn.    In  his  eyes  the  woes  of  Nor- 
mandy were  the  righteous  punishment  for  the  wrongs  of 
England.     The  proud  people  who  had  gloried  in  their 
conquest,  who  had  slain  or  driven  out  the  native  sons  of 
the  land,  who  had  taken  to  themselves  their  possessions 
and  commands,  were  now  themselves  bowed  down  with 
sorrows.     The  wealth  which  they  had  stolen  from  others 
served  now  not  to  their  delight  but  to  their  torment.' 
Normandy,  like  Babylon,  had  now  to  drink  of  the  same 
cup  of  tribulation,  of  which  she  had  given  others   to 
drink  even  to  drunkenness.    A  Fury  without  a  curb 
raged  through  the  land,  and  smote  down  its  inhabitants. 

Orderic  dispoaes  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Count  and  the  Countess ; 
**  Comitissa  nempe  defuncta  prius  apud  Nogionem  quieacit ;  comes  vero, 
postmodom  apoplexia  peroussus,  sine  viatioo  decessit,  et  cadaver  ^u$  cum 
patre  suo  FontinellsB  eompvJtretcU,^ 

*  See  above,  p.  233.  •  See  N.  C.  toI.  vr.  p.  496. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  691  A,  B.  "Ecce  quibus  SBrumnis  superba  profligatur 
Kormannia,  quse  nimis  olim  victa  gloriabatur  Anglia,  et  naturalibus  regni 
filiis  tnicidatis  sive  fagatis  usurpabat  eorum  poeseasiones  et  imperia.  Ecce 
massam  divitiarum  quas  aliis  rapnit  eisqae  pollens  ad  suam  pemiciem  inso- 
lentur  tumuit,  nunc  non  ad  delectamentum  sui  sed  potius  ad  tormentum 
miserabiliter  distmhit.*'  He  has  an  earlier  reflexion  to  the  same  effect 
(664  B) ;  '*  Sic  proceres  Neustrise  ....  patriam  divitiis  opulentam  propriis 
▼iribus  Ticissim  exspoliayerunt,  opesque  quas  Anglis  aliisque  gentibus 
violenter  rapuerunt  merito  latrocimis  et  rapinis  perdiderunt.** 
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CHAP.  lu.  The  clergy,  the  monks,  the  unarmed  people,  eveiywhere 
wept  and  groaned.  None  were  glad  save  thieves  and 
robbers,  and  they  were  not  long  to  be  glad.^  And  so  he 
follows  out  the  same  strain  through  a  crowd  of  prophetic 
images,  the  locust,  the  mildew,  and  every  other  instru- 
ment of  divine  wrath.  We  admit  the  aptness  of  his 
parallel  when  he  tells  us  that  in  those  days  there  was 
no  king  nor  duke  in  the  Norman  Jerusalem ;  we  are 
less  able  to  follow  the  analogy  when  he  adds  that  the 
rebellious  folk  sacrificed  at  Dan  and  Bethel  to  the 
golden  calves  of  Jeroboam.^  At  last,  when  his  stock 
of  metaphors  is  worn  out,  he  goes  back  to  his  story  to 
tell  the  same  tale  of  crime  and  sorrow  in  other  parts  of 
the  Norman  duchy.^ 

§  2.    Personal  Coming  of  William  Rufua. 

109 1. 

In  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  affairs,  William  Kufus 
had  lost  much  more  by  the  check  of  his  plans  at  Rouen 

'  Ord.  Vit.  691  A,  B.  '*  Soli  gaudent,  sed  non  diu  nee  feliciter,  qui 
forari  seu  pnedari  poBSont  pertinaciter.** 

'  lb.  **  In  diebus  illis  non  erst  rex  neque  dux  Hierusalein,  aareiaque 
vituliB  Jeroboam  rebellis  plebs  immolabat  in  Dan  et  Bethel.*'  We  are  used 
to  this  kind  of  analogy  whenever  any  one  goes  after  a  wrong  Pope ;  but 
Normandy,  with  all  its  crimes,  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  orthodox. 

'  lb.  G.  '*  Multa  intueor  in  divina  pagina  quae  subtiliter  coaptata  noetri 
temporis  eventui  videntur  dmilia.  [Every age.  except  perhaps  the  eighteenth, 
has  made  the  same  remark.]  Ceterum  allegoricas  allegationes  et  idoneas 
humanis  moribus  interpretationes  studiosis  rimandas  relinquam,  siropli- 
oemque  Normannicarum  historiam  rerum  adhuc  aliquantulum  protelare 
latagam.**  Tbis  praiseworthy  resolve  reminds  us  of  an  earlier  passage 
(683  B)  where  he  laments  the  failure  of  the  princes  and  prelates  of  his  day 
to  work  miracles,  and  his  own  inability  to  force  them  to  the  needful  pitch 
of  holiness;  "Ast  ego  vim  ilUs  ut  sanctificentur  inferre  neqneo.  Unde 
bis  omissb  super  rebus  quse  fiunt  veracem  diotatum  facio." 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  Orderic  dictated  his  book.  (See  also  his 
complaint  in  718  0,  when  at  the  age  of  sixty  he  felt  too  old  to  write  and 
had  no  one  to  write  for  him.)  We  need  not  therefore  infer  in  some  other 
cases  that,  because  an  author  dictated,  therefore  he  could  not  write. 
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than  he  could  gain  by  any  successes  of  his  Norman  chap.  m. 
allies  at  Conches.    The  attempt  of  the  Count  of  Evreux 
on  the  castle  of  his  new  vassal  had  been  baffled ;  but 
his  own  far  greater  scheme,  the  scheme  by  which  he 
had  hoped  to  win  the  capital  of  Normandy,  had  been 
baffled  also.    It  may  have  been  this  failure  which  led 
the  King  to  see  that  his  own  presence  was  needed 
beyond  the  sea.    The  Christmas  Qem6t  of  the  year  was  ChristmM 
held,  not,  as  usual,  at  .Gloucester,  but  at  Westminster.  w«t*  ** 
At  Candlemas  the  King  crossed  to  Normandy  with  a  great  ™^""*®^- 

lopo* 

fleet.^     The  two  things  are  mentioned  together,  as  if  to  The  King 
imply  that  a  further  sanction  of  the  assembled  Witan  was  ^[^^J^^ 
given  to  this  new  stage  of  the  war.   War  indeed  between  February, 
William  and  Robert  there  was  none.    It  does  not  seem  *^'' 
that  a  single  blow  was  struck  to  withstand  the  in- 
vader.   But  blows  were  given  and  taken  in  Normandy 
throughout  the  winter  with  as  much  zeal  as  ever.     And 
this  time  Duke  Robert  himself  was  helping  to  give  and 
take  them.    Stranger  than  all,  he  was  giving  and  taking  Duke 
them  in  the  character  of  an  ally  of  Robert  of  Bell^me  i^eips 
against  men  who  seem  to  have  done  nothing  but  defend  5^^®^ 
themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  last-named  common 
enemy  of  mankind.     Old  Hugh  of  Qrantmesnil,  once  the  Hugh  of 
Conqueror's  lieutenant  at  Winchester  and  afterwards  his  nil  and 
Sheriff  of  Leicestershire,*  was  connected  by  family  ties  ^^'^^^^  ^^ 
with  Richard  of  Courcy,^  and  the  spots  from  which  they 

'  The  Chronicle  (1091)  says  expressly,  "  On  >i8um  geare  se  cyng  Willehn 
heold  his  hired  to  Xpes  messan  on  Wflestmynstre,  and  {wnefter  to  Gandel- 
ftittssan  he  ferde  for  his  brotter  un^earfe  ut  of  Englalande  into  Normandige.*' 
So  Florence ;  *'  Mense  Februario  rex  WiUelmus  junior  Normanniam  petiit.*' 
Orderic  (696  D)  seems  to  place  hit  yoyage  a  little  earlier;  "Mense 
Januario  GniUelmus  Rufna  rex  Anglorum  cum  magna  olasse  in  Normanniam 
transfretayit.'*  But  he  places  it  late  in  the  month ;  for  in  695  B,  having 
recorded  the  death  of  Bishop  Qerard  on  January  23,  he  adds  that  the  King's 
voyage  happened  "  eadem  septimana.**        '  See  K.  C.  voL  iv.  pp.  7a,  334. 

*  Richard  of  Courcy's  son  Robert  married  Rohesia,  one  of  the  many 
daughters  of  Hugh  of  GrantmeaniL    Ord.  "Vit.  69a  A. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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PHAP.  ui.  took  their  names,  in  the  diocese  of  Seez,  between  the  Dive 
and  the  Oudon,  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  one  another. 
They  thus  lay  between  Earl  Roger's  own  Montgomery* 
and  a  series  of  new  fortresses  on  the  Ome  and  the  neigh* 
bouring  streams,  by  which  Earl  Roger's  son  hoped  to  ex- 
tend his  power  over  the  whole  land  of  Hiesmes.^  Hugh 
and  Richard  strengthened  themselves  against  the  tyrant 
— such  is  the  name  which  Robert  bears—gathering  their 
allies  and  putting  their  castles,  in  a  state  of  defence. 
Their  united  forces  were  too  much  for  the  lord  of  Bel- 
16me.  He  sought  help  from  his  sovereign,  and  the  Duke, 
who  was  not  allowed  to  strike  a  blow  for  his  own 
Rouen,  appeared  as  the  besi^r  of  Courcy,  no  less  than 
of  Brionne.  He  who  had  fought  to  turn  the  tyrant  out 
of  Ballon  and  Saint  Cenery  now  fought  to  put  Courcy 
into  the  tyrant's  power. 

Siege  of         The  sicgc  of  Courcy  began  in  January.^    At  the  end 

Oouixsv 

January,    of  the  month  Or  the  beginning  of  the  next,  a  piece  of 
^^'  ,    news  came  which  caused  the  Duke  and  the  other  be- 

New8  of 

William's  sicgcrs  to  ceasc  from  their  work.  Robert  himself  could 
Fe^uaiy.  see  that  there  was  something  else  to  be  done  besides 
making  war  on  Hugh  of  Qrantmesnil  on  behalf  of 
Robert  of  BellSme,  when  the  King  of  the  English  was 
The  siege  in  his  own  person  on  Norman  ground.  The  host  before 
Courcy  broke  up;  some  doubtless  went  to  their  own. 
homes  ;^  but  we  may  suspect  that  some  found  their 
way  to  Eu.  For  there  it  was  that  King  William  had 
fixed  his  quarters;  there  the  great  men  of  Normandy 
were  gathering  around  him.  They  did  not  come  empty- 
handed.  They  welcomed  the  Ejng  with  royal  gifts ;  but  it 

*  See  N.  C.  toI.  ii.  p.  197.  "  Ord.  Vit.  691  C. 
'  See  Appendix  L. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  693  B.  "  Cujus  [Guillelmi]  adyenta  aadito,  territuB  dux 
cum  Boberto  aliisque  obadentibus  actutum  reoessit,  et  unusquisque  propria 
repetiit.**  He  is  more  emphatic  in  697  A ;  '*  BobertoB  de  Belesmo  cum 
■uif  compliqbus  aufugit.**  - 
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was  to  receive  far  greater  gifts  in  return.    Thither  too  ohap.  ni. 
men  were  flocking  to  him,  not  only  from  Normandy,  but  JJ^^ 
from  France,  Flanders,  Britanny,  and  all  the  neighbour- fr<»>^  *^ 
ing  lands.   And  all  who  came  went  away  saying  that  the 
King  of  the  English  was  a  far  richer  and  more  bountifid 
lord  than  any  of  their  own  princes.^    In  such  a  state  of 
things  it  was  useless  for  Bobert  to  think  of  meeting  his 
brother  in  arms.    IHis  only  hope  was  to  save  some  part 
of  his  dominions  by  negotiation  before  the  whole  Nor- 
man land  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  island  king. 
A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  Robert  kept  Treaty  of 
his  capital  and  the  greater  part  of  his  duchy,  but  byio9i.' 
which  William  was  established  aa  a  powerful  and  dan- 
gerous continental  nei^bour,  hemming  in  what  was  left 
of  Normandy  on  every  side. 

The  treaty  was  agreed  to,  seemingly  under  the  media- 
tion of  the  King  of  the  French,  in  a  meeting  of  the  rival 
lo'others  at  Caen.^    The  territorial  cession  made  by  Ro-Cearionof 
bert  mainly  took  the  form  of  recognizing  the  commenda- territory 
tions  which  so  many  Norman  nobles  had  made  to  the***^*^^^ 
Red  King.    They  had  sought  him  to  lord,  and  their  lord 
he  was  to  be.   The  fie&  held  by  the  lords  of  £u,  Aumale, 
Goumay,  and  Conches,  and  all  others  who  had  submitted 
to  William,  passed  away  from  Robert.    They  were  to  be 
held  of  the  King  of  the  English,  under  what  title,  if  any, 
does  not  appear.    To  hold  a  fief  of  William  Rufus  meant 
something  quite  diflferent  from  holding  a  fief  of  Robert. 
The  over-lordship  of  Robert  meant  nothing  at  all ;  it  did 

^  Ord.  Yit.  693  B.  '*  Mox  omnes  pene  NormAnnoram  optimates  certatim 
regem  adierunt,  eique  munera,  recepturi  majora,  cum  summo  favore  contule" 
runt.  GalH  quoque  et  Britones  et  Flandritse,  ut  regem  apud  Aucum 
in  Nemtria  oommoeari  aodierunt,  aliiqae  plm'eB  de  coUimitaaeia  provinoiisy 
ad  earn  conveDerunt.  Tunc  magnifioentiam  ejus  alaoriter  experti  sun^ 
domumque  petentes  cunotu  cum  principibuB  suia  diyituB  et  Uberalitate 
pnppoBuemnt. 

'  On  the  Treaty  of  1091,  see  Appendix  M. 

X  2 
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CHAP.  HI.  not  hinder  his  vassal  from  making  war  at  pleasure  either- 
on  his  lord  or  on  any  fellow-vassal.  But  the  over-lord- 
ship of  William  Rufus,  like  that  of  his  father,  meant  real 
sovereignty ;  the  lords  who  submitted  to  him  had  given 
themselves  a  master.  If  any  of  them  had  a  mind  to  live 
in  peace,  their  chance  certainly  became  greater ;  in  any 
case  the  dread  of  William's  power,  combined  with  the 
attractions  of  the  rich  hoard  which  was  so  freely  opened, 
might  account  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  wild  independence. 
Their  geo-  The  territory  thus  ceded  to  the  east,  the  lands  of  Eu, 
aspect.  Aumale,  and  Qoumay,  involved  a  complete  surrender  of 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  duchy.  The  addition  of  the 
lands  of  Conches  formed  an  outpost  to  the  south.  Bouen 
was  thus  hemmed  in  on  two  sides.  But  this  was  not 
enough,  in  the  ideas  of  the  Red  King,  to  secure  a  scien- 
tific frontier.  The  lord  of  the  island  realm  must  hold 
some  points  to  strengthen  his  approach  to  the  main- 
land, something  better  than  the  single  port  of  Eu  in  one 
comer  of  the  duchy.  Robert  had  therefore  to  surrender 
two  points  of  coast  which  had  not,  as  far  as  we  have 
heard,  been  occupied  by  William  or  by  his  Norman 
Ceanonof  allies.  Rouen  was  to  be  further  hemmed  in  to  the 
and  north-west,  by  the  cession  of  F^mp,  abbey  and  palace. 

Cherbourg,  rpj^^  occupation  of  this  point  had  the  further  advanti^e 
for  William  that  it  put  a  check  on  the  districts  which 
had  been  kept  for  Robert  by  Helias  of  Saint-Saen. 
These  were  now  threatened  by  F^mp  on  one  side  and 
by  Eu  and  Aumale  on  the  other.  And  William's  de- 
mands on  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  contained  one 
clause  which  could  be  carried  out  only  at  the  cost  of  the 
Count  of  the  Cotentin.  Henry's  fortress  of  Cherbourg,  not 
so  long  before  strengthened  by  him,^  was  also  to  pass  to 
William.  So  early  was  the  art  known  by  which  a  more 
powerful  prince,  with  no  ground  to  show  except  his  own 

*  See  above,  p.  aai. 
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will,  claims  the  right  to  shut  out  a  weaker  pcince  or  ohap.  tic 
people  from  the  seaboard  which  nature  has  designed  for 
them. 

Besides  Cherbourg,  the  Red  King  demanded  the  island  William 
fortress  of  Saint  Michael's  Mount,  the  abbey  in  peril  of  saint 
the  sea.    Otherwise  he  seems  to  have  claimed  nothing  ^|^|^^** 
in  the  west  of  Normandy.      Robert  might  reign,  if  he 
could,  over  the  lands  which  his  father  had  brought  into 
submission   on  the  day   of  Val-^-Dunes.     Nor  were 
the  great  cessions  which  Robert  made  to  be  wholly 
without  recompence.    It  might  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Duke  whose  territories  were  thus  cut  off  was 
to  have  some  compensation  in  another  shape  out  of  the 
wealth  of  England.     So  it  was;  vast  gifts  were  given  Money 
by  the  lord  of  the  hoard  at  Winchester  to  the  pauper  11^1,^^. 
prince  at  Rouen.^    But  he  was  not  to  be  left  without 
territorial  compensation  also.    William  not  only  under-  The  lost 
took  to  bring  under  Robert's  obedience  all  those  who  of  the 
were  in  arms  against  him  throughout  Normandy;  he^J^"®*^"^ 
further  undertook  to  win  back  for  him  all  the  domi-w^to^to 
nions  which  their  father  had  ever  held,  except  those 
lands  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  were  to  fall  to 
William  himself.     This  involved  a  very  considerable 
enlargement  of  Robert's  dominions,  besides  turning  his 
nominal  rule  into  a  reality  in  the  lands  where  he  was 
already  sovereign  in  name.    It  was  aimed  at  lands  both 
within  and  without  the  bounds  of  the  Nprman  duchy. 
Maine,  city  and  county,  was  again  in  revolt  against  its  Projected 
Norman  lords.*     By  this  clause  of  the  treaty  William  i^t!7 
bound  himself  to  recover  Maine  for  Robert.     This  obli* 
gation  he  certainly  never  even  attempted  to  fiilfil.    He 
did  not  meddle  with  Maine  till  the  Norman  lord  and  the 
English  Eang  were  again  one.    Then  the  recovery  of 

'  Ord.  Yit.  693  B.    **  Tunc  ingentia  Robertus  dux  a  rege  dona  recepit.** 
'  See  Appendix  M ;  and  for  the  affihira  of  Maine,  see  below,  Chapter  VI* 
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CHAP.  m.  Maine,  or  at  least  of  its  capital,  became  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  his  policy. 

But  this  clause  had  also  a  more  remarkable  ap- 
plication. Its  terms  were  to  be  brought  to  bear  on 
one  nearer  by  blood  and  neighbourhood  to  both  the 
contending  princes  than  either  Cenomannian  counts 
Henry  or  Cenomannian  citizens.  The  terms  of  the  treaty 
despoiled  amounted  to  a  partition  of  the  dominions  of  the  Count 
CAte  ti  ^^  ^^®  Cotentin  between  his  two  brothers.  Cherbourg 
and  Saint  MichaeVs  Mount  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
formally  assigned  to  William,  and  the  remainder  of 
Henry's  principality  certainly  came  under  the  head  of 
lands  which  had  been  held  by  William  ihe  Great  and 
which  the  treaty  did  not  assign  to  William  the  Bed« 
As  such  they  were  to  be  won  back  for  Robert  by  the 
help  of  William.  That  is  to  say,  William  and  Bobert 
agreed  to  divide  between  themselves  the  territory  which 
Henry  had  fairly  bought  with  money  from  Bobert.  No 
Character  agreement  eould  be  more  unprincipled.  As  between 
JJgy^gm^jj,  prince  and  prince,  no  title  could  be  better  than  Henry's 
title  to  his  county;  while,  if  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
Coutances  and  Avranches  was  to  be  thought  of,  the 
proposed  change  mieant  their  transfer  frK>m  a  prince 
who  knew  the  art  of  ruling  to  a  prince  whose  nominal 
rule  was  everywhere  simple  anarchy.  Neither  Robert 
nor  William  was  likely  to  be  troubled  with  moral 
scruples;  neither  was  likely  to  think  much  of  the 
terms  of  a  bargain  and  sale ;  but  one  might  have  ex- 
pected that  Robert  would  have  felt  some  thankfulness 
to  his  youngest  brother  for  his  ready  help  in  putting 
down  the    rebellious  movement  at  Rouen.^     William 

1  WiUiam  of  Mabnetbury  (v.  392)  U  becomingly  ttrong  on  Uiia  head ; 
'*  Parom  hio  labor  apud  Robertum  valuit,  yirum  animi  mobilis,  qui  ttatim 
ad  ingYatitudinein  flexus,  bene  meritum  urbe  oedere  coegit.'*  This  oomee 
JQfft  after  tbe  de»Ui  of  Conan.    Hit  whole  aooouni  ia  ymy  oonftued. 
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might  indeed  on  iiiat  same  account  look  on  Henry  cbap.  m. 
as  an  enemy ;  but  such  enmity  could  hardly  be  decently 
professed  in  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  Robert  and 
William.  We  may  perhaps  believe  that  the  chief 
feeling  which  the  affair  of  Bouen  had  awakened  in 
Robert's  mind  was  rather  mortification  than  gratitude. 
A  brother  who  had  acted  so  vigorously  when  he  himself 
was  not  allowed  to  act  at  all  was  dangerous  as  a  neigh- 
bour or  as  a  vassal  The  memory  of  his  services  was  hu- 
miliating; it  was  not  well  to  have  a  brother  so  near  at 
hand,  and  in  command  of  so  powerful  a  force,  a  brother 
who,  if  he  had  at  one  moment  hastened  to  his  elder 
brother's  defence,  might  at  some  other  moment  come 
with  equal  speed  on  an  opposite  errand.  But  whatever 
were  their  motives.  King  and  Duke  agreed  to  rob  their 
youngest  brother  of  his  dominions.  And  the  importance  Henry 
which  was  attadied  to  this  part  of  the  treaty  is  shown  i^^  Q^ce, 
by  the  speed  and  energy  with  which  it  was  carried  out. 
While  the  recovery  of  Maine  was  delayed  or  forgotten, 
the  recovery  of  the  Cdtentin  was  the  first  act  of 
the  contracting  princes  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty. 

But,  when  we  look  to  some  oiiier  terms  of  ihe  treaty,  ProUble 
it  is  possible  that,  in  the  mind  of  William  at  least,  the  Viiiiam. 
spoliation  of  Henry  had  a   deeper  object.    One  pur-  Settlement 
pose  of  the  treaty  was  to  settle  the  succession  both  to  English 
the  kingdom  of  England  and  to  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  "^  ^^J 
Neither  the  imperial  crown  nor  the  ducal  coronet  had  cession, 
at  this  moment  any  direct  and  undoubted  heir,  accord- 
ing to  any  doctrine  of  succession.    Both  William  and 
Robert  were  at  this  time  unmarried ;  Robert  had  more 
than  one  illegitimate  child ;  no  children  of  William  Rufus 
are  recorded  at  any  time.    The  treaty  provided  that,  Wiilimm 
if  either  King  or  Duke  died  without  lawful  issue  during  to  succeed 
the  lifetime  of  his  brother,  the  survivor  should  succeed  ^^„ 
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CHAP.  m.  to  his  dominions.     I  have   spoken   elsewhere  of  the 
^^^'"*    constitutional  aspect  of  Uiis  agreement^     It  was  an 
wpectof    attempt  to  barter  away  beforehand  the  right  of  the 
ment.        Witan  of  England  to  bestow  the  crown  of  a  deceased 
king  on  whatever  success^  they  thought  good.    And, 
like  all  such  attempts,  before  and  after,  till  the  great 
act  of  settlement  which  put  an  end  to  the  nineteen 
Growth      years'  anarchy,^  it  came  to  nothing.     But  that  such 
hoKditaiy  ftH  agreement  should  have  been  made  shows  what  fresh 
pnnciple,    gtrongth  had  been  given  by  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  whole  class  of  ideas  of  which  the  doctrine  of  here- 
ditary succession  to  kingdoms  forms  a  part.^      But, 
putting  this  view  of  4he  matter  aside,  the  objects  of 
the  provision,  as  a  family  compact,  were  obvious.    It 
was  William's  manifest  interest  to  shut  out  Robertas 
sons  from  any  share  in  the  inheritance  of  their  father, 
and  of  the  This  was  easily  done.    The  stricter  doctrine  of  l^ti- 
legitimacy.  ni^y  of  birth  was  fftst  growing.*      It  was  but  un- 
willingly  that    Normandy    had,    sixty    years    earlier, 
acknowledged   the    bastard  of  an   earlier  Robert;    it 
was  most  unlikely  that  Normandy  would  submit  to 
a  bastard  of  the  present  Robert,  while  there  yet  lived 
lawful  -sons  of  him  who  had  made  the  name  of  Bastard 
glorious.     Robert,  on  the  other  hand,  might  not  be 
unwilling  to  give  up  so  faint  a  chance  on  the  part  of 
his  own  children,  in  order  to  be  himself  declared  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  crown   of  England.    But  there 
were  others  to  be  shut  out,  one  of  whom  at  least  wan 
far  more  dangerous  than  the  natural  sons  of  Robert. 
The  two     There  were  then  in  Normandy  two  men  who  bore  the 
^^'  English  title  of  uEtheling,  one  of  the  old  race,  one  of  the 
new;  one  whom  Englishmen  had  once  chosen  as  the 
last  of  the  old  race,  another  to  whom  Englishmen  looked 

*  See  N.  0.  voL  ▼.  pp.  87-90.  '  lb.  foL  v.  p.  328. 

*  lb.  vol.  V.  p.  388.  •  lb.  ToL  ▼.  p.  89. 
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as  the  first  of  the  new  race  who  had  any  claim  to  the  chap.  m. 
privileges  of  kingly  birth.    We  must  always  remember  Henry; 
that,  in  English  eyes,  Henry,  the  son  of  a  crowned 
King  of  the  English,  bom  of  his  crowned  Lady  on 
English  ground,  had  a  claim  which  was  not  shared  by 
his  brothers,  foreign-bom  sons    of    a    mere   Norman 
Duke  and  Duchess.^    The  kingly  and  native  birth  of  Eadgar. 
Henry  might   put    his    claims    at    least   on   a    level 
with  those  of  Eadgar,  who,  male  heir  of  Ecgberht  and 
Cerdic    as   he  was,  was  bom   of  uncrowned  parents 
in  a  foreign   land.^      Indeed  it  might  seem  that   by 
this  time  all  thoughts  of  a  restoration  of  the  West- 
Saxon  house  had  passed  out  of  the  range  of  practical 
politics,  and  that  the  claims  of  Eadgar  were  no  longer 
entitled  to  a  thought    The  Red  King  however  seems 
to  have  deemed  otherwise.    He  was  clearly  determined 
to  secure  himself  against  the  remotest  chances  of  danger. 
Henry  was  to  be  despoiled ;  Eadgar  was  to  be  banished.  £adgar 
Eadgar  had  come  back  from  Apulia;^    he  was  now  from 
living  in  Normandy  on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship  Normandy, 
with  the  Duke,  who  had  enriched  him  with  grants  of 
land,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  admitted  him  to  his  inmost 
counsels.^     We  know  not  whether  Eadgar  had  given 
the  Red  King  any  personal  offence,  or  whether  William 
was  simply  jealous  of  him  as  a  possible  rival  for  the 
crown.    At  any  rate,  whether  by  a  formal  clause  of  the 
treaty  or  not,  he  called  on  Robert  to  confiscate  Eadgar*s 
Norman  estates  and  to  make  him  leave  his  dominions.^ 
Neither  towards  Henry  nor  towards  Eadgar  would  the  William's 
policy  of  William  Rufus  seem  to  have  been  wise;  buttowardi 

•  See  N.  C.  vol.  iy.  pp.  288.  796. 

•  lb.  voL  iii.  p.  7  ;  see  vol.  ii.  p.  376.  •  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  694. 

*  We  have  seen  him  already  as  a  coimsellor ;  see  above,  p.  aao.  Orderio, 
giving  a  pictore  of  him  some  yean  later  (778  B\  adds  that  '*  duoem  sibi 
coeevum  et  qnasi  coUectaneom  fratrem  diligebaL*' 

*  See  Appendix  M. 
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cHAF.  m.  sound  policy,  in  any  high  sense,  was  not  one  of  the 
J^J'y"^  attributes  of  William  Rufus.    Whatever  may  be  said 

ISadgar. 

of  Henry's  relations  towards  Normandy,  he  was  more 
likely  to  plot  against  his  brother  of  England  if  he  be- 
came a  landless  wanderer  than  if  he  remained  Count 
of  Coutances  and  Ayranches.  As  for  Eadgar,  it  might 
possibly  have  been  a  gain  if  he  could  have  been  sent 
back  to  Apulia  or  provided  for  in  his  native  Hungary. 
As  it  was,  he  straightway  betook  himself  to  a  land 
where  he  was  likely  to  be  far  more  dangerous  than  he 
Eadgar  could  ever  be  in  Normandy.  As  in  the  days  of  William 
s^^tland.  the  Great,*  he  went  at  once  to  the  court  of  his  brother- 
in-law  of  Scotland.*  It  may  be  that  William  presently 
saw  that  he  had  taken  a  false  step  in  the  treatment 
of  both  the  ^thelings.  At  a  later  time  we  shall  see 
both  Henry  and  Eadgar  enjoying  his  full  favour  and 
confidence. 

The  man  before  whose  eyes  the  crown  of  England  had 
twice  been  dangled  in  mockery,  and  the  man  who  was 
hereafter  to  grasp  iiiat  crown  with  a  grasp  like  that  of 
the  Conqueror  himself,  were  thus  both  doomed  to  be  for 
The  fol-     the  moment  despoiled  of  lands  and  honours.    To  men 
each  dde    of  less  exalted  degree  the  treaty  was  more  favourable. 
J^^^     King  and  Duke  alike,  so  for  to  the  credit  of  both  of 
them,  stipulated  for  the  safety  and  restoration  of  iiieir 
several  partisans  in  the  dominions  of  the  other.    All 
supporters  of  William  in  any  of  those  parts  of  Nor- 
mandy which  were  not  to  be  ceded  to  him  were  to  suffer 
The  rebelfl  no  harm  at  the  hands  of  Robert    And,  what  was  much 
^be         more  important,  all  those  who  had  lost  iheir  lands  in 
"•****^    England  three  years  before  on  account  of  their  share 
in  the  rebellion  on  behalf  of  Robert  were  to  have  their 

■  See  N.  0.  toL  iv.  pp.  194,  508,  567, 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1091.    ''And  at  of  Nomuoidig  for  to  ]»m  ^nge  hii 
atSnme  to  SooUande  and  to  hia  swuttor.'* 
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lands  back  again*    An  exception,  formal  or  practical,  chap.  m. 
must  have  been  made  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Odo.    He 
certainly  was  not  restored  to  his  earldom  of  Kent. 

The  treaty  was  sworn  to  by  twelve  chief  men  on  each  The  treaty 
side.^     The  English   Chronicler  remarks,  with  Perfect  J^^^^^' 
truth,  that  it  stood  but  a  little  while.*     But  one  part  but » little 
at  least  was  carried  out  at  once  and  with  great  vigour. 
Within  less  than  a  month  after  William  had  landed  in  William 
Normandy  to  dispossess  Robert,  he  and  Robert  marched  maich 
together  to  diapossess  Henry.    They  spent  their  Lent  in  ^^^ 
besieging  him  in  his  last  stronghold.    When  the  Count  1^09.. 
of  Coutances  heard  of  the  coalition  against  him,  he  made 
ready  for  a  vigorous  resistance.    He  put  his  two  cities  Henry's 
of  Coutances  and  Avranches  and  his  other  fortresses 
into  a  state  of  defence,  and  gathered  a  force,  Norman 
and  Breton,  to  garrison  them.^     Britanny  indeed  was 
the  only  quarter  from  which  he  received  any  help  in  his 
struggla^     Those  who  seemed  to  be  his  firmest  friends  Eari  Hugh 
turned  against  him.  Even  Earl  Hugh  of  Chester,  the  fore-  ^a  others 
most  man  in  the  land  from  which  his  father  had  taken  ^^^ 
his  name,^  had  no  mind  to  jeopard  his  great  English  castJea  to 
palatinftte  for  the  sake  of  keeping  his  paternal  Avranches 
in  the  obedience  of  the  iEtheling.    Henry's  other  sup- 
porters, Richard  of  Redvers,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  among 
them,  were  of  the  sam6  mind.    They  saw  no  hope  that 
Henry  could  withstand  the  might,  above  all  the  wealth, 
of  Rufus;  they  accordingly  surrendered  their  fortresses 

*  Cbron.  Petrib.  109 1.  *'  Das  forewarde  gesworan  xii.  )>a  betste  of  )>ee 
cjrnges  healfe,  and  xii.  of  ^  eorles.**  In  Florence  the  '*  betste"  beoome 
"  baronee." 

'  '*  peah  hit  sy^Oan  Utle  hwile  stode." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  697  A.  "  Aggregatis  Britonibos  et  Normannia,  Constantiam 
et  Abrinoas  aliaque  oppida  munivit^  et  ad  resistendam  totis  niaibui  inrar- 
rexit." 

*  lb.  697  B.    "  Britonea,  qui  ribi  solmnmodo  adminiculom  contnlerant.*' 
'  See  N«  C.  voL  ii.  p.  209. 
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CHAP.  in.  into  the   King's  hands.^      One  stronghold    only   was 

*[^jy^      now  left  to  Henry,  one  of  the   two  which  had  been 

hisquftriers  specially  marked  out  to  be  taken  from  him,  the  mo- 
at Saint       ^  .     i  ,  «  .       ,,..,,      ^ 
Michael*B   nastic  fortress    of  Saint   Michael.     The  sacred  mount 

^^^      was  then  feunous  and  venerable  through  all  Normandy, 

The  build-  and  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Normandy.    Of  that  vast 

Mwrnt!    ^  *^^  wondrous  pile  of  buildings,  halls,  cloister,  church, 

buildings  which  elsewh^e  stand  side  by  side,  but  which 

here  are  heaped  one  upon  another,  little  could  then  have 

been  standing.     The  minster  itself,  which  crowns  all, 

had  begun  to  be  rebuilt  seventy  years  before  by  the 

Abbot  Hildebert,^  and  it  may  be  that  some  parts  of  his 

w(»:k  have  lived  through  the  natural  accidents  of  the 

next  age^  and  the    destruction  and  disfigurement  of 

later  times.    But  the  series  of  pillared  halls,  knightly 

and  monastic,  which  give  its  special  character  to  the 

abbey  of  the  Mount,  are  all  of  far  later  date  than  the 

war  of  the  three   brothers.      Yet  the    house    of  the 

warrior  archangel  was  already  at  once  knightly  and 

Abbot       monastic.      The   reigning  abbot  Roger  was,  in  strict 

i^^'      ecclesiastical   eyes,  a  prelate   of  doubtful   title.      He 

had  come  in — as  countless  other  bishops   and  abbots 

of  Normandy  and  England  had  come  in — ^less  by  free 

election  of  the  monks  than  by  the  will  of  the  great 

*  Ord.  Yit.  697  A.  **  Hugo  CestMHsii  c<nset  aliique  fautores,  ejus  pau- 
pertatem  perpendentea,  et  amplas  opes  terribilemqae  potentiam  Gaillelmi 
regis  metuentet,  egregium  clitonem  in  belHoo  angore  deseruerunt,  et  munici- 
pia  sua  regi  tradiderunt."  Waoe  tells  quite  another  tale,  more  fiivourable 
to  Earl  Hugh,  but  much  less  likely.    See  Appendix  N. 

*  Ann.  S.  Mich.  1095.  **Uoo  anno  inchoatum  est  novum  monasterium 
m  Richardo  secundo  comite  et  Hildeberto  abbate,  qui  abbas  ipso  anno 
obiit.'*    This  is  Hildebert  the  Second,  appointed  in  1017. 

'  lb.  1 100.  *'Hoo  anno  pan  non  modioa  eoclesifB  montb  sancti  Mi« 
ohaelis  ootrruit  ....  in  oujus  ruina  portio  qundam  donnitorii  monacho- 
mm  destructa  atque  eversa  est.*'  lb.  iiia.  "Hoc  anno  oombusta  est 
b»o  eccleeia  sancti  Michaelis  igne  fulmineo,  cum  onmibus  officinis  mona- 
chorum.** 


r 
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Duke  and  King.^  What  personal  share  Roger  took  in  the  chap.  m. 
struggle  is  not  recorded ;  but  some  at  least  of  his  monks, 
like  the  monks  of  Ely  in  the  days  of  Hereward,*  wel-Themonk« 
corned  the  small  body  of  followers  who  still  clave  tOHenr^ 
Henry,  and  at  whose  head  he  now  took  up  his  last 
position  of  defence  in  the  island  sanctuary.^ 

Here  Henry  was-  besieged  by  his  two  brothers,  Duke  Sie^e  of 
and  King.    Yet  we  hear  of  nothing  which  can  in  strict-  t^^T^^ 
ness  be  called  a  siege.    The  Mount  stands  in  the  mouth 
of  a  bay  within  a  bay.    At  high  water  it  is  strictly  an  ita 
island ;  at  low  water  it  is  surrounded  by  a  vast  wilder-  ^^'^- 
ness  of  sand — those  treacherous  sands  from  which  thirty 
years  before  Harold  had  rescued  the  soldiers  of  the  elder 
William  ^  and  which  stretch  back  as  far  as  the  rocks  of 
Cancale  on  the  Breton  shore.    In  this  sense  the  bay  of  The  inner 
Saint  Michael  may  be  counted  to  stretdi  from  Cancale    ^' 
to  the  opposite  point  on  the  Norman  coast,  where  the 
land  begins  to  bend  inwards  to  form  the  narrower  bay. 
This  last  may  be  counted  to  stretch  from  the  mouth  of 
ihe  border  stream  of  Coesnon  below  Pontorson  to  Genetz 
lying  on  the  coast  liearly  due  west  from  Avranches. 
The  Mount  itself  and  its  satellite  the  smaller  rock  of 
Tombelaine  lie  nearly  in  a  straight  line  between  these 
two  points.    Alternately  inaccessible  by  land  and  by 
water,  accessible  by  land  at  any  time  only  by  certain 
known  routes  at  different  points,  the  Mount  would  seem 
to  be  incapable  of  direct  attack  by  any  weapons  known 
in  the  eleventh  century.     On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  easy  to  cut  it  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
outer  world  by  the  occupation  of  the  needful  points  on 


>  Ann.  a  Mich.  1085.     ••Hnlc  [Rannalfo]   ■ncoenit  Bugerina  Cado- 
mensiB,  non  electione  monachorum,  sed  vi  terrene  potettatui/* 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  468. 

*  See  Florenoe*8  Aocoont  in  Appendix  N. 

*  See  N.  C.  vol  iii.  p.  235. 
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cxAF.  m.  the  shore  and  by  the  help  of  a  bloekading  fleet    And  in 
^^        the  great  siege  three  hundred  and  thirty  years  later — 
i4i7'i4J4.when  Normandy  had  again  a  kingly  duke  of  the  blood 
of  Bolf  and  Henry,  but  when  the  Mount  daye  to  the 
King  of  Paris  or  of  Bourges — ^we  hear  both  of  the  block- 
ading fleet  of  England  and  of  the  series  of  posts  with 
No  BMs-    which  the  shore  was  lined.    Without  a  fleet  ihe  Mount 


slops.        could  hardly  be  said  to  be  besieged;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  insular  position  would  be  of  no  use  to  its 
defenders,  unless  they  had  either  ships  at  command 
or  friends  beyond  sea.     In  the  present  case  we  hear 
nothing  of  ships  on  either  side,  nor  of  any  help  coming 
to  the  besieged.    Nor  do  we  hear  of  any  systematic 
Postioiit    occupation  of  the  whole  coast.    We  hear  only  that  the 
hcwrgfin    besiegers  occupied  two  points  which  commanded  the 
two  sides  of  the  inner  bay,    On  the  north  the  Duke 
took  up  his  quarters  at  Qenete;  to  the  south  the  be- 
sixers  occupied  Arderon,  not  £eu:  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Coesnon,  while    King  William  of  England  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  central  position  of  Avranches.^ 
Character  The    siege    thus  became    an    afibir  of   endless    small 
viege^        attacks  and  skirmishes.     We  bear  of  the  plundering 
expeditions  which  Henry  was  able  to  make  into  the 
lands  of  Avranches  and  even  of  Coutancee,  lands  which 
had  once  been  his  own,  but  which  had  now  become 
hostile  ground.^    We  bear  too  how,  before  each  of  the 

>  I  take  thii  from  W§ce,  14660; 

**  Li  Munt  afliatrent  environ,  N'iaient  del  mont  ae  par  eb  non. 

De  Oenez  de  d  i  Coianon  A  Avrenchea  11  reia  a^eit 

E  la  revi^  d'Ardenon ;  Et  a  Grenes  11  dna  eateit." 

On  the  value  of  Wace*a  general  atory,  see  Appendix  N ;  but  we  may  tmat 
the  topography  of  the  Jeneyman. 

'  Bee  Florence'a  account  in  Appendix  N.  So  Will.  Malma.  iv.  308 ; 
*'Crebria  exouraibaa  obaidentem  militiain  germanorum  contriatavit.'*  Wace 
(1465a)  laya, 

<*  Sovent  ooreit  par  Coatentin,  li  vibdnB  priat,  si  fiat  raendre, 

E  tenaout  tot  Avrencin ;  Ne  leiaaout  rien  k*il  p^oat  prendra.*' 
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extreme  points  occupied  by  the  besi^ers,  before  Genetz  ohap.  m. 
and  before  Arderon,  the  knights  on  both  sides  met  every  ComUts. 
day  in  various  feats  of  arms^  feats,  it  would  seem,  savour- 
ing rather  of  the  bravado  of  the  tourney  than  of  any 
rational  military  purpose.^ 

We  now  get,  in  the  shape  of  those  personal  anecdotes  PersonAl 
in  which  this  reign  is  so  rich,  pictures  of  more  than  one 
side  of  the  strangely  mixed  character  of  the  Red  King. 
At  the  other  end  of  Normandy  William  had  won  lands 
and  castles  without  dealing  a  single  blow  with  his  own 
sword,  and  with  a  singularly  small  outlay  of  blows 
from  the  swords  of  others.  At  £u,  at  Aumale,  and  at 
Goumay,  the  work  had  been  done  with  gold  far  more 
than  with  steeL  Beneath  Saint  Michaels  Mount  steel 
was  to  have  its  turn ;  and,  when  steel  was  the  metal  to  be 
used,  William  Rufus  was  sure  to  be  in  his  own  person  the 
foremost  among  those  who  used  it.  The  change  of  scene 
seemed  to  have  turned  the  wary  trafficker  into  the  most 
reckless  of  knights  errant.  Amidst  such  scenes  he  be- 
came, in  the  eyes  of  his  own  age,  the  peer  of  the  most 
renowned  of  those  Nine  Worthies  the  tale  of  whom  was 
made  up  only  in  his  own  day.  We  shall  see  at  a  laterwuiiam 
stage  how  the  question  was  raised  whether  the  soul  of  ^^JJ^^ 
the  Dictator  Csesar  had  not  passed  into  the  body  of  the  *'^*^' 
Red  King;  by  the  sands  of  Saint  Michael's  bay  he  was 
held  to  have  placed  himself  on  a  level  with  the  Mace- 
donian Alexander.  The  likeness  could  hardly  be  carried 
on  through  the  general  military  character  of  the  two 
princes ;  for  Alexander,  when  he  b^an  an  enterprise, 
commonly  carried  it  on  to  the  end.  And  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  Alexander  ever  jeoparded  his  own  life 

*  Wace,  14666 ; 

"  Mult  v^issiez  joster  sovent,  E  U  rivi^  de  Coimon. 

£  tom^er  espeasement  Cliesoun  jor  al  flo  retniant 

Entce  li  Mont  et  Ardeoon  Vint  chevaliers  joetet  menani." 
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CHAP.  in.  in  the  senseless  way  in  which  Rufus  in  Che  tale  is  made 
to  jeopard  his.  We  must  picture  to  ourselves  the  royal 
head-quarters  between  the  height  of  Avranches  and 
the  sands  of  Saint  Michael's    bay.     The    King   goes 

Knight-     forth  from'  his  tent,  and  mounts  the  horse  which  he  had 

\v^5uam.^  ^^^  morning  bought  for  fifteen  marks  of  silver.^  He 
sees  the  enemy  at  a  distance  riding  proudly  towards 
him.  Alone,  waiting  for  no  comrade,  borne  on  both 
by  eagerness  for  the  fray  and  by  the  belief  that  no  one 
would  dare  to  withstand  a  king  face  to  face,  he  gallops 
forward  and  charges  the  advancing  party.*    The  newly 

The  King  bought  horse  is  killed ;  the  King  falls  under  him ;  he 
ift  ignominiously  dragged  along  by  the  foot,  but  the 
strength  of  his  chain-armour  saves  him  from  any  actual 
wound.^  By  this  time  the  knight  who  had  unhorsed 
him  has  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  ready  to  deal 
a  deadly  blow.  William,  frightened  by  the  extremity  of 
his  danger,  cries  out,  '^Hold,  rascal,  I  am  the  King  of 
England."  ^  The  words  had  that  kind  of  magic  effect 
which  is  so  often  wrought  by  the  personal  presence  of 
royalty.  From  any  rational  view  of  the  business  in 
hand,  to  slay,  or  better  still  to  capture,  the  hostile 
king  should  have  been  the  first  object  of  every  man  in 
Henry*s  garrison.  To  no  case  better  applied  the  wise 
order  of  the  Syrian  monarch,  "  Fight  neither  with  small 
nor  great,  save  only  with  the  King  of  Israel."  ^  But  as 
soon  as  a  voice  which  some  at  least  of  them  knew  pro- 
claimed that  it  was  a  king  who  lay  helpless  among 
them,  every  arm  was  stayed.  The  soldiers  of  Henry 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  what  they  were  so  near 

'  On  the  two  venions  of  this  liory,  if  they  are  meant  to  be  the  nine 
story,  in  William  of  Malmesbuiy  and  in  Wace,  see  Appendix  N, 

*  WilL  Malms,  iv.  309.     '*  Solus  in  multos  irruit,  alacritate  Tirtntis 
impaUens,  simnlqae  oonfidens  nallam  sibi  ausuram  obdstere.** 

*  lb.  *•  Fides  lorice  obstitit  ne  lederetur.*' 

*  lb.  **Tolle,  nebnlo^  Rez  Anglic  sum.**  •  i  Kings  xii.  31. 
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doing ;  with  all  worship  they  raise  the  King  from  the  ohap.  m. 
ground  and  bring  him  another  horse.^    William  springs  Hi"  ^^^^: 

XD6nt  of  tu6 

unaided  on  his  back;  he  casts  a  keen  glance  on  the  knight 
band  around  him,^  and  asks,  "Who  unhorsed  me  ?"  Ashoi^^him. 
they  were  muttering  one  to  another,  the  daring  man  who 
had  done  the  deed  came  forward  and  said,  "I,  who  took 
you,  not  for  a  king  but  for  a  knight."  A  bold  answer 
was  never  displeasing  to  Rufus;  he  looked  approval, 
and  said,  "  By  the  face  of  Lucca,^  you  shall  be  mine ; 
your  name  shall  be  written  in  my  book,*  and  you  shall 
receive  the  reward  of  good  service."  Here  the  story 
ends ;  we  are  to  suppose  that  William,  instead  of  being 
carried  a  prisoner  to  the  Mount,  rode  back  free  to 
Avranches,  having  lessened  the  small  force  of  Henry  by 
a  stout  knight  and  two  horses. 

The  tale  is  told  as  an  example  of  the  magnanimity  of  Character 
the  Bed  King,  And  there  is  something  which  moves  a  ^tory. 
kind  of  admiration  in  the  picture  of  a  man,  helpless 
among  a  crowd  of  enemies,  yet  bearing  himself  as  if  they 
were  his  prisoners,  instead  of  his  being  theirs.  The  point 
of  the  story  is  that  Bufus  did  no  harm,  that  he  felt 
no  ill  will,  towards  the  man  who  had  unhorsed,  and  all 
but  killed  him;  that  he  honoured  his  bold  deed  and  bold 
bearing,  and  promised  him  favour  and  promotion.  But 
had  the  soldiers  of  Henry  done  their  duty,  William  would 
have  had  no  opportunity,  at  least  no  immediate  oppor- 
tunity, of  doing  either  good  or  harm  to  his  antagonist. 

^  WilL  Malms,  iv.  309.  **  Tremuit,  nota  voce  jacentis,  Yulgus  militum, 
■tatimqae  reverenter  de  terra  levato  equum  alterum  addacunt/* 

*  lb.  *'Non  ezpectato  ascensorio,  sonipedem  inBilienB,  onmeflqae  dr- 
ctunstantes  -vivido  perBtringens  oculo,  Quib,  inquit,  me  dejecit  ? " 

*  See  Appendix  G.    We  have  had  this  favourite  oath  already. 

*  Will.  MalmB.  a.  8.  "  MeuB  amodo  eris,  et  meo  albo  insertuB  laudabiliB 
militis  pnemia  reportabis."  Of  William's  *'  album  "  or  muster-roll  we 
hear  elsewhere.    Wace,  1449  a  ; 

'*  N'olst  de  chevalier  parler  Ei  en  son  brief  escrit  ne  fust, 

E.e  de  proesce  oUt  loer,  £  ki  par  an  del  saen  n'^ust." 

VOL.  I.  U 
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CHAP.  in.  William  assumes  that  the  enemy  will  not  dare  to  with- 
stand him,  and  his  assumption  is  so  far  justified  that 
he  IS  withstood  only  by  one  who  knows  not  who  he 
is,  and  whose  words  imply  that,  if  he  had  known,  he 
would  not  have  ventured  to  withstand  him.  Trusting 
to  this  kind  of  superstitious  dread,  William  is  able  to 
speak  and  act  as  he  might  have  spoken  if  the  man  who 
unhorsed  him  had  been  brought  before  him  in  his  own 
Comparison  tent.  Richard  of  the  Idon-heart,  when  the  archer  who 
Richard  had  given  him  his  death-wound  was  brought  before  him, 
the  First,  g^^^  designed  him  for  a  death  of  torture,  and  then,  on 
hearing  a  bold  answer,  granted  him  life  and  freedom.^ 
In  this,  as  in  some  other  cases,  the  Red  King,  the  earliest 
model  of  chivalry,  certainly  does  not  lose  by  comparison 
with  the  successor  who  is  more  commonly  looked  on  as 
its  ideal.^ 

Another  and  perhaps  better  known  story  which  is  told 
of  this  siege  puts  the  character  of  William  Rufus  in 
another  light,  while  it  brings  out  the  character  of  Robert 
in  a  lively  form.  The  Duke,  heedless  of  the  consequences 
of  his  acts  but  not  cruel  in  his  own  person,  was,  above 
all  men,  open  to  those  passing  bursts  of  generosity  which 
are  quite  consistent  with  utter  weakness  and  want  of 
principle.  William  Rufus  was  always  open  to  an  appeal 
to  his  knightly  generosity,  to  that  higher  form  of  self- 
assertion  which  forbade  him  to  harm  one  who  was  be- 
neath him,  and  which  taught  him  to  admire  a  bold  deed 
or  word  even  when  directed  against  himself.   But  the  ties 


Contrast 

between 

WilUam 

and 

Robert. 


^  See  Roger  of  Howden,  iv.  83.  The  King  is  wounded  before  Chaluz  ; 
the  caetle  is  taken,  **  quo  capto,  pneoepit  rex  omnes  suspend],  excepto  illo 
solo  qui  eum  vulncraverat,  quem,  ut  fas  est  credere,  turpissima  morte 
damnaret,  »i  convaluisset.** 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  73.  Where  did  William  of  Malmeebury  find  his 
story  of  Alexander,  "  qui  Persam  militem  ee  a  teigo  ferire  conatum,  seU  pru 
perfidia  ensis  spe  sua  frustratum,  incolumem  pro  admiratione  fortitudinit 
oonservavit**?    The  story  in  Arrian,  L  15,  is  quite  different. 
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of  kindred,  still  more  the  ties  of  common  humanity,  sat  chap.  m. 
very  lightly  on  him.     The  gentler  soul  of  Robert  was  by 
no  means  dead  to  them.      He   did  not  shrink  from 
waging  an  unjust  war  against  his  brother  and  deliverer; 
he  did  not  shrink  from  despoiling  that  brother  and  de- 
liverer of  dominions  which  he  had  sold  to  him  by  his  oWn 
act  for  a  fair  price ;  but  he  did  shrink  from  the  thought 
of  letting  the  brother  against  whom  he  warred  suffer 
actual  bodily  hardships  when  he   could  hinder  them. 
The  defenders  of  the  Mount  had,  according  to  one  ac-  Lack  of 
count,  plenty  of  meat;  but  all  our  narratives  agree  as  to^*  Mount, 
the  diflSculty  of  providing  fresh  water  for  the  fortress 
which  twice  in  the  day  was  surrounded  by  the  waves.^ 
Henry  sent  a  message  to  the  Duke,  praying  that  heHemyaaks 
might  be  allowed  access  to  fresh  water;  his  brothers jjio^gj ^^ 
might,  if  they  thought  good,  make  war  on  him  by  the***'®^**®'- 
valour  of  their  soldiers;    they   should  not   press    the 
powers  of  nature  into  their  service,  or  deprive  him  of 
those  gifts  of  Providence  which  were  open  to  all  human 
beings.^      Robert  was  moved;   he  gave  orders  to  the  Answer  of 
sentinels  at  Qenetz  not  to  hinder  the  besieged  from^juimn. 
coming  to  the  mainland  for  water.^    One  version  even 
adds  that  he  added  the  further  gift  of  a  tun  of  the  best 
wine.*     This  kind  of  generosity,  where  no  appeal  was 
made  to  his  own  personal  pride,  was  by  no  means  to 

'  The  stock  of  meat  comes  from  Wace,  14700; 
**  De  viande  aveient  plenty,  Asez  aveient  a  mengier, 

Maiz  de  bevre  aveient  grant  chiert^ ;    Maiz  molt  trovoent  11  vin  chier.*' 
The  lack  of  water  is  secondary  in  his  version.    See  Appendix  N. 

'  Will.  Malms,  iv.  310.  **  Impium  esse  at  eum  aqua  arceant,  que  eteet 
communis  mortalibus  ;  alitor,  si  velit,  virtutem  experiatur ;  nee  pugnet 
violentia  elementorum  sed  virtu te  militum."  If  this  represents  a  real  mes- 
sage from  Henry,  it  miist  surely  have  been  meant  as  an  argumentum  ad 
hominem  for  Robert. 

'  lb.  "Genuina  mentis  molUtie  flexus,  sues  qua  prcetendtbaM  laxius 
habere  se  jussit."  This  must  mean  the  quarters  of  Robert  at  Genets,  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  William. 

*  See  Appendix  N. 

XJ  2 
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CHAP.  III.  the  taste  of  Rofus ;  as  a  commander  carrying  on  war, 
be  was  ready  to  press  the  rights  of  warfare  to  the 
uttermost.  When  he  heard  what  Robert  had  done,  he 
mocked  at  his  brother's  weakness;  it  was  a  fine  way 
of  making  war  to  give  the  enemy  meat  and  drink.> 
Robert  answered,  in  words  which  do  him  honour, 
but  which  would  have  done  him  more  honour  if  they 
had  been  spoken  at  the  b^inning  as  a  reason  for  for- 
bearing an  unjust  attack  on  his  brother — ^'^  Shall  we  let 
our  brother  die  of  thirst?  Where  shall  we  find  another, 
if  we  lose  him]"* 

Such  are  these  two  feunous  stories  of  the  war  waged 
beneath  the  mount  of  the  Archangel.  Both  are  eminently 
characteristic ;  there  is  no  reason  why  both  may  not  be 
true.  But  we  must  withhold  our  belief  when  one  of  our 
tale-tellers  adds  that  William  turned  away  from  the 
siege  in  contempt  for  Robert's  weakness.^  A  more 
sober  guide  tells  us  that  when,  for  fifteen  days,  Henry  and 
his  followers  had  held  up  against  lack  of  water  and 

Henry  iur-  threatening  lack  of  food,*  the  wary  youth  saw  the  hope- 
lessness of  further  resistance,  and  offered  to  surrender 
the  Mount  on  honourable  terms.    He  demanded  a  free 


^  Will.  MAhns.  iy.  310.  *' Belle  ada  actiUre  guemm,  qtii  faostibiis  pne- 
bes  aqaae  copiam ;  et  quomodo  ecw  domabimus  si  eb  in  pasta  et  in  pota 
InduUerimos  t  *' 

*  lb.  "  Ble  renidens  illnd  oome  et  merito  famosmn  verbom  emisit»  Papae, 
dimitterem  fratrem  nostrum  mori  aiti  t  et  quem  alium  babebimus  ai  earn 
Mniserimns  T"  For  the  other  version,  see  Appendix  N.  M.  le  Hardy  (80), 
who  is  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  translates  *'  Pap»/'  *'  par  le 
Pape." 

*  See  Appendix  N. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  697  A.  '*  Fere  xv.  diebus  cum  suis  aqu»  penuria  maxime 
ooarcuenmt.  Porro  callidus  juvenis,  dum  sic  a  fratribus  suis  coarc- 
taretur,  et  a  oognatis  atque  amids  et  confoederatis  afiinibus  undique  desti- 
tueretur,  et  multimodft  pene  omnium  quibus  homines  indigent  inedia 
angeretur/*  &c.  The  siege  began  "in  medio  quadragesimffi,*'  and  lasted 
fifteen  days.  Florence  is  therefore  wrong  in  saying  "per  totam  quadra- 
gesimMn  montem  obsedenmt." 
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passage  for  himself  and  his  garrison.  William,  already  chap,  m, 
tired  of  a  siege  in  which  he  had  made  little  progress  and 
which  had  cost  him  many  men  and  horses,^  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  terms.  Henry,  still  ^theling,  though  no 
longer  Count,  marched  forth  from  his  island  stronghold 
with  all  the  honours  of  war.^  We  are  to  suppose  that, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  King  took 
possession  of  the  Mount  itself,  and  the  Duke  of  the  rest 
of  Henry's  former  county.  William  stayed  on  the  main-  waiiwn 
land,  in  the  parts  of  Normandy  which  had  been  ceded  to 
him,  for  full  six  months,  having  his  head-quarters  at 
Eu.^    In  August  the  affairs  of  his  island  kingdom  called  He  goes 

bftck  to 

him  back  again ;  and,  strange  to  say,  both  his  brothers  England. 
went  with  him  as  his  guests  and  allies.*  k^**^' 

At  this  moment  the  past  and  the  future  alike  lead  usFortanesof 
to  look  with  more  interest  on  the  fates  of  the  dispos- 
sessed iStheling  than  on  those  of  any  other  of  the  actors 
in  our  story.     But  there  is  at  first  sight  some  Uttle  diffi- 
culty in  finding  out  what  those  fates  were.    From  ourHigpre- 
English  authorities  we  could  only  gather  that  Henry  eq^^^j^ 
was  in  England  before  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  the  ^°9i- 
siege  took  place,  and  that  three  years  later  he  was  again 
beyond  sea,  in  favour  with  William  and  at  enmity  with 
Robert.     From  other  writers  we  get  a  version,  which 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1091.  **  Frequenter  cam  eo  proeliom  commisemnt.-et  homines 
et  equos  nonnullos  perdiderunt.  At  rex,  cum  obsidionis  diutinie  pertesuB 
fuisset,  impacatus  receesit.** 

'  Ord.  Vit.  ^7  A.  *'  Liberum  sibi  sociisque  sais  exitom  de  monte  ab 
obsidentibiis  poposcit.  Uli  admodum  gairisi  Bvnt,  ipsumqne  cum  omni 
apparatu  suo  egredi  honorifice  permiserunt."  On  the  honours  of  war,  see 
above,  p.  86.    See  Appendix  N. 

'  lb.  **  Rex  in  Neustria  usque  ad  Angustum  permansit,  et  dissidentes 
qui  eidem  adquiesoere  voluerunt  regali  auctoritate  pacavit."  80  in  693  C  he 
mentions  the  lands  of  Eu,  Goumay,  and  Conches,  and  adds,  **  ubi  prsefatus 
rex  a  Januario  usque  jmI  kal.  Augusti  regali  more  cum  suis  habitavit. 
I  assume  £u  as  his  actual  head-quarters,  as  it  was  before  and  after. 

*  lb.  D.    See  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAP.  m.  takes  no  notice  of  any  visit  to  England,  but  which  gives 
Story  of  xiQ  2k  moving  tale  of  Henry's  experiences  in  Normandy 
Adventures,  and  the  neighbouring  lands.  It  is  one  of  those  cases 
where  a  writer,  telling  his  own  part  of  the  story,  alto- 
gether forgets,  perhaps  without  formally  contradicting, 
other  parts.  In  such  a  case  he  is  likely  to  stumble  in 
some  of  his  dates  and  details ;  but  this  need  not  lead  us 
altogether  to  cast  aside  the  main  features  of  his  story. 
It  is  plain  that,  for  some  time  after  the  surrender  of  the 
Mount,  Henry  was,  to  say  the  least,  landless.  In  the 
pictures  of  his  actual  distress  and  adversity  there  may 
well  be  somewhat  of  exaggeration ;  but  they  draw  from 
one  who  is  not  a  flatterer  the  important  remark  that, 
having  known  adversity  himself,  he  learned  to  be  gra- 
cious in  after  years  to  the  sufferings  of  others.^  We  are 
perhaps  startled  by  such  a  saying  when  we  think  of 
some  particular  acts  of  Henry;  but  this  witness  does 
not  stand  alone;  and,  among  the  contradictions  of 
human  nature,  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  belief 
that  such  a  spirit  may  have  existed  alongside  of  many 
particular  acts  of  cruelty.^  But  it  is  certain  that 
Henry's  season  of  adversity  must  have  been  shorter 
than  it  appears  in  the  picture  of  it  which  is  given  to 
HiBaUegedus.  We  are  told  that,  soon  after  he  left  the  Mount, 
inM.  ^  he  found  himself  very  nearly  a  solitary  wanderer. 
He  first  went  into  Britanny,  the  only  land  from 
which  he  had  received  any  help,  and  thanked  his 
friends  there  for  their  services.  Thence  he  betook  him- 
self to  France,  and  spent,  we  are  told,  nearly  two  years 
in  the  bordertand  of  the  Vexin,  the  land  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  his  father  s  last  and  fatal  warfare,  and  which 

'  Ord.  Vit.  697  B.  **  Sio  regia  proles  in  exsilio  didicit  pauperiem  perpeti, 
ut  futuruB  rex  optime  sciret  miseris  et  indigentibuB  compati,  eonunque 
dejectioni  vel  indigentise  regal!  potentia  seu  dapsilitate  BufiOragari,  et  ritus 
iDfirmorum  ezpertuB  eifl  pie  miiBereri." 

•  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  pp.  156,  843. 
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was  again  to  be  the  scene  of  warfare  before  his  brother  s  chap.  hi. 
reign  was  ended.  There,  with  a  train  cut  down  to  one 
knight,  one  clerk,  and  three  esquires,  Henry  wandered 
to  and  fro,  seeking  shelter  where  he  could.*  Whatever 
truth  there  may  be  in  these  details,  the  time  of  Henry^s 
probation  could  not  have  been  spread  over  anything  like 
a  period  of  two  years.  He  may  have  been  a  wanderer 
during  the  few  months  which  immediately  followed  the 
surrender  of  the  Mount ;  but,  if  so,  he  was  reconciled  to 
both  his  brothers  long  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Or  he 
may,  from  some  unexplained  reason,  have  again  become 
a  wanderer  during  some  months  of  the  following  year. 
There  is  nothing  in  any  way  impossible  or  unlikely  in 
either  story.  What  is  certain  is  that,  before  the  end  of 
the  next  year,  Henry  had  again  an  establishment  on 
Gaulish  ground,  and  one  gained  in  the  most  honourable 
way.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that  when  King  William  Robert  and 
went  back  to  England  in  the  month  of  August  in  the  c«»inpany 
present  year  he  took  both  of  his  brothers  with  him.^         SiSimd^ 

§  4.     The  Scottish  Expedition  of  William  Ru/us. 

August — October,  1091. 

The  business  which  called  William  back  to  his  king-  Affaire  of 
dom  was  a  serious  one;  it  was  no  other  than  to  drive 
back  or  to  avenge  a  Scottish  invasion.  King  Malcolm, 
who  seems  to  have  stayed  quiet  during  the  rebellion 
throe  years  before,  now  took  up  arms.  We  cannot  help 
connecting  this  step  with  the  visit  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  the  words  of  the  Chronicler  seem  directly  to 
imply  that  Malcolm's  invasion  was  the  consequence  of 

'  See  Appendix  O. 

*  WiU.  Malms,  iv.  310.  **  In  regnum  se  cum  ambobut  fratribus  recepit." 
I  should  iiardly  have  accepted  ibis  evidence,  if  it  had  not  been  confirmed 
by  the  signatures  to  a  charter  of  which  I  shall  presently  speak.  See 
below,  p.  305. 
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CHAP.  ni.  Eadgar's  coming.'     From  one  version  we  might  almost 
think  that  Malcobn  had  been  called  on  to  do  homage 
and  had  refused.*     This  is  perfectly  possible  in  itself; 
but  the  time  of  William's  special  occupation  with  Nor- 
man affairs  seems  oddly  chosen  for  such  a  summons. 
An  earlier  time,  some  point  in  the  blank  period  between 
the  rebellion  and  the  Norman  campaign,  would  have 
Malcolm's  seemed  more  natural  for  such  a  purpose.    However  this 
Norihum^  may  be,  now,  in  the  month  of  May,  Malcolm  took  ad- 
berUnd.     vantage  of  William's  absence  in  Normandy  to  invade 
Northumberland  for  the  fourth  time.     He  designed,  we 
are  told,  to  go  much  further  and  do  much  more,  words 
which  might  almost  suggest  a  purpose  of  asserting  the 
claims  of  Eadgar  to  the  English  crown.     Whatever  were 
his  objects,  they  were  not  carried  out,  save  one  which 
was  doubtless  not  the  least  among  them,  that  of  carrying 
off  great  spoil  from  Northumberland.^  The  furthest  point 
that  Malcolm  jreached  was  Chester-le-Street,  a  point  un- 
pleasantly near  to  the  bishopless  monks  of  Durham.^ 
He  1*9         There  the  men  in  local  command  went  against  him  and 
back.         drove  him  back.    In  the  national  Chronicle  they  appear 
as  "the  good  men  who  guarded  this  land."*  In  this  way 


*  Lnmediately  after  the  words  quoted  in  p.  28a,  follows  the  entry  about 
Maloolm ;  **  Onmang  Jiam  ]>e  se  cyng  W.  ut  ef  Elnglelande  wkb  ferde  se 
cyng  Melcolm  of  Scotlande  hider  into  Englum,  and  his  mycelne  dsel  ofer 
hergode.** 

'  Ord.  Vit.  701  A.  **  In  illo  tempore  Melooma  rex  Scotomm  contra 
regem  Anglorum  rebellavit,  debitumque  servitium  ei  denegavit."  See 
Appendix  P. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1091.  *'  Mense  Maio  rex  Scottorum  Malcolmus  cum  magno 
exercitu  Northymbriam  invasit ;  si  proyentus  successisset,  ulterius  prooes- 
sums,  et  vim  Angliae  incolis  illaturus.  Noluit  Deus :  ideo  ab  mcepto  est 
impeditus :  attamen  anteqaam  rediisset,  ejus  exercitus  de  Northymbria 
gecum  non  modicam  prtedam  abduxit." 

*  Sim.  Dun.  1093  (where  he  reckons  up  Malcolm's  invasions)  ;  *'  Quarto, 
regnante  Willelmo  juniore,  cum  suis  oopiis  iufinitis  usque  Ceastram,  non 
longe  a  Dunelmo  sitam,  pervenit,  animo  intendens  ulterius  progredi.** 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1091.    **OiS  )»8et  >a  gode  men  )>e  ^  land  bewiston,  him 
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of  speaking,  as  in  many  other  phrases  in  our  own  and  ohap.  hi. 
other  tongues,  the  word  **good"  means  rank  and  office 
rather  than  moral  goodness.  Yet  the  latter  idea  is  not  The  "good 
wholly  absent ;  the  name  would  hardly  be  given  to  men  ""*"" 
who  were  engaged  in  a  "Cause  which  the  writer  wholly 
condemned.  The  "good  men"  here  spoken  of  must  have 
been  mainly  Normans,  with  Earl  Robert  of  Mowbray 
at  their  head.  Earl  Robert  was  not  likely  to  have  won 
much  love  from  the  English  people.  Yet  he  passed  for 
a  "good  man,"  when  he  did  his  duty  for  England,  when 
he  guarded  the  land  and  drove  back  the  Scottish  invader. 
Of  any  wish  to  put  Malcolm  in  the  place  of  either  the 
elder  or  the  younger  William  we  see  no  trace  at  any 
stage  of  our  story.  Beyond  this  emphatic  sentence,  we 
get  no  details.  As  in  so  many  other  cases,  if  conquest 
was  the  object  of  Malcolm's  expedition,  plunder  was  the 
only  result. 

The  news  of  this  harrying  of  the  northern  part  of  his  William 
kingdom  brought  Eling  William  back  from  Normandy  in  I^E^g. 
the  course  of  August.    With  him,  as  we  have  said,  came  ^°^- 
Robert  and  Henry.  Why  was  the  Duke's  presence  needed  ?  109 1 . 
One  account  hints  that  his  coming  had  some  reference 
to  the  actors  in  the  late  rebellion,  some  of  whom  at  least 
were  now  restored  to  their  estates.^     Another  version  RelatioM 
speaks  of  an  old  friendship  between  Robert  and  Mai- Robert  and 
colm;2  and  there  was  a  tie  of  spiritual  affinity  between  ^*^~^™' 

fyrde  ongean  siendon  and  hine  geeyrdon."    Did  they  not  go  in  their  own 
persons? 

*  See  above,  p.  282.  The  words  of  Orderic  (701  A)  are  odd  ;  "  Guillelmus 
rex . . .  cum  Roberto  fratre-suo  paoem  fecerat,  ipsumqne  contra  infidos  prodi- 
tores  qui  contra  regem  conspiraverant  secum  duxerat."  This  surely  cannot 
mean  the  Scots ;  it  must  mean  the  rebeb  of  three  years  before.  Robert 
cannot  have  been  brought  to  act  in  any  way  against  them ;  yet  the  words 
of  Orderic  must  have  a  confused  reference  to  some  real  object  of  his  coming. 

*  Will.  Malms,  iv.  311.  **Satagente  Roberto  oomite,  qui  familiarem 
jamdudum  apud  Scottum  locaverat  gratiam,  inter  Malcolmum  et  Willelmam 
conoordia  inita."    See  Appendix  P. 
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CHAP.  m.  them  arising  out  of  Robert's  relation  as  godfather  to  a 

child  of  Malcolm.^    It  was  perhaps  in   this   character 

that  Robert  came  to  act,  if  need  should  be,  as  a  welcome 

Stronger     negotiator  with  his  Scottish  gossip.    One  strange  thing 

Robert  and  is  that,  on  more  thaji  one  occasion  in  our  story,  both 

^^*^*^-      Robert  and  Eadgar,  two  men  who  seem  so  incapable  of 

vigorous  or  rational  action  on  behalf  of  themselves,  play 

a  distinctly  creditable  part  when  acting  on   behalf  of 

others.     But  this  is  really  no  uncommon  inconsistency 

of  human  nature;  men  are  often  found  who  are  good 

advisers  in  the  affairs  of  others,  while  they  are  by  no 

means  wise  managers  of  their  own.     Robert  in  truth 

appears  to  most  advantage  anywhere  out  of  his  own 

duchy.     Neither  the  warrior  of  the   crusade  nor  the 

negotiator  with  the  Scot  seems  to  be  the  same  man  as 

the  Duke  who  could  not  be  trusted  to  defend  his  own 

palace. 

William         In  the  present  case  there  was  more  of  negotiation 

than  of  warfare.     Of  actual  fighting  there  seems  to  have 

been  none.     William  got  together,  as  his   father  had 

done  in  the  like  case,^  a  great  force  by  land  and  sea  for 

the  invasion  of  Scotland.     With  the  land  force  the  King 

and  the  Duke  set  forth ;  but  seemingly  with  no  haste,  as 

time  was  found  for  a  great  ecclesiastical  ceremony  on 

Durham  in  the  way.     For  three  years  the  church  of  Durham  had" 

tll6  &DH6IlCe 

of  Bishop    been  without  a  shepherd,  and  the  castle  of  Durham  had 
William,     y^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^j^^  g^-j^g^    rpj^^  monks  of  Saint 

Cuthberht's  abbey  had  feared  that  this  irregular  time 

would  be  an  evil  time  for  them.     But  they  put  their 

trust  in  Qod  and  their  patron  saint,  and  went  to  the  King 

The  King's  to  ask  his  favour.    Rufus  was  specially  gracious  and 

treatment  merciful ;  he  rose  up  to  greet  Prior  Turgot,  the  head  of  the 

moiSu       embassy,  and  he  gave  orders  that  the  monks  of  Durham 

should  be  in  no  way  disturbed,  but  should  keep  full 

^  See  Appendix  BB.  *  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  513. 
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possession  of  their  rights  and  property,  exactly  as  if  the  chap  m. 
Bishop  had  remained  in  occupation  of  his  see.^     We 
may  even  ventiire  to  guess  that  they  had  a  somewhat 
fuller  possession  of  them  during  the  Bishop's  absence. 
We  are  expressly  told  by  the  local  historian  that  the  Red 
King  did  not  deal  with  Diirham  as  he  dealt  with  other 
churches;  he  took  nothing  from  the  monks,  and  even 
gave  them  something  of  his  own.*     The  new  society — Workiat 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  monks  of  Durham 
were  a  body  of  Bishop  William's  own  bringing  in^— 
flourished  so  greatly  during  this  irregular  state  of  things 
that  it  was  now  that  they  built  their  refectory.*    But  a 
time  of  more  settled  order  was  now  to  come.    Bishop  ReoondU*- 
William  of  Saint-Calais,  whatever  had  been  his  crimes  Bishop 
three  years  back,  was  among  those  whom  King  William  ^I^^*^ 
had  engaged  by  his  treaty  with  his  brother  to  restore  to  King, 
their  lands  and  honours.     Besides  this  general  claim,  it 
was  believed,  at  Diirham  at  least,  that  the  banished 
prelate  had  earned  his  restoration  by  a  signal  service 
done  to  the  King.    In  the  third  year  of  his  banishment 
an  unnamed  Norman  fortress  was  holding  out  for  the 
King;  but  its  garrison  was  sore  pressed,  and  its  capture 
by  the  enemy  seemed  imminent.     The  Bishop,  by  what 
means  of  persuasion  we  are  not  told,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  by  force,  caused  the  besiegers  to  raise 
the  siege.*    This  service  won  the  King's  thorough  good 

*  Sim.  Dan.  Hist.  Eccl.  Dun.  iv.  8.  **  Priori  ad  se  venienti  humiliter 
aa^urgens,  benigne  ilium  suscepit,  et  ita  per  omnia  sub  se,  quemadmodum 
sub  episcopo,  curam  eoclesiie  oum  omni  libertate  agere  praecepit." 

'  lb.  '*  Licet  in  alia  monasteria  et  eoolesiaa  ferooius  ageret,  ipsis  tamen 
non  solum  nihil  auferebat,  sed  etiam  de  sno  dabat,  et  ab  iiy uriis  malignorum 
siout  pater  defendebat.** 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  674. 

*  Sim.  Dun.  n.  s.  **Hoo  tempore  refectorium,  quale  hodie  oemitur, 
monachi  ledificaverunt.** 

'  lb.  **  Tertio  anno  expulaionis  episoopi,  cum  homines  regis  quoddam  in 
Normannia  castellum  tenentes  obsiderentur,  et  jam  jamqne  capiendi  eeaent, 
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will,  and  William,  on  his  march  to  Scotland,  personally 
put  the  Bishop  once  more  in  possession  of  his  see  and  of 
all  its  rights  and  belongings,  temporal  and  spiritnaL^ 
Bishop  William  did  not  come  back  empty-handed ;  he 
brought  with  him  costly  gifts  for  his  church,  ornaments, 
^old  and  silver  vessels,  and,  above  all,  many  books.' 
And,  at  some  time  before  the  year  was  out,  we  find  him 
confirming  with  great  solemnity,  with  the  witness  of 
the  great  men  of  the  realm,  certain  grants  of  the  Con- 
queror to  the  monks  of  his  church.^  The  return  of  the 
Bishop  was  an  event  not  only  of  local  but  of  national 
importance.  He  was  restored  by  the  King,  not  only  to 
his  formal  favour,  but  to  a  high  place  m  his  innermost 
counsels.  Bishop  William  was  not  one  of  those  who 
come  back  from  banishment  having  learned  nothing  and 
forgotten  nothing.  He  had,  in  his  sojourn  beyond  the 
sea,  learned  an  altogether  new  doctrine  as  to  the  rela- 
tions between  bishops  and  kings. 

The  march  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  cere- 
mony at  Durham  was  clearly  a  slow  one.  William  was 
at  Durham  in  the  first  days  of  September;  much  later 
in  the  month  a  heavy  blow  fell  on  one  part  of  the  ex- 
pedition. The  greater  part  of  the  ships  were  lost  a  few 
days  before  the  feast  of  Michaelmas,  and  we  are  told  that 
this  happened  before  the  King  could  reach  Scotland. 
The  King  was   therefore  several  weeks  in  journeying 


eo«  episcopas  %  periculo  liberayit,  et  conBilio  bqo  ut  obsidio  solveretur 
effedt." 

*  Sim.  Dun.  Hist.  Eod.  Dun.  iv.  8.  "  Unde  rex  placatus,  universa  qu« 
in  Anglia  prius  habuerat,  ei  restituit."  More  formally  in  the  Gresta  Regum, 
1091 ;  **  Veniens  Duzkelmum,  episcopum  Willelmum  restituit  in  sedem  euam, 
ipso  post  annos  tres  die  quo  earn  reliquit,  scilicet  tertio  idus  Septembris.** 
The  time  of  three  years  is  not  quite  exact ;  see  above,  p.  94. 

'  Hist.  Eccl.  Dun.  u.  s.  "  Hie  nequaquam  vacuus  rediit,  sed  non 
pauca  ex  auro  et  argento  sacra  altaris  vasa  et  diversa  omamenta,  sed 
et  libros  plurimos  ad  ecclesiam  prcemittere  ouravit. 

*  See  above,  p.  295,  and  below,  p.  305. 
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from  Durham  to  the  border  of  the  true  Scotland,  the  chap.  hi. 
Firth  of  Forth ;  and  we  are  told  that  many  of  the  land 
force  also  perished  of  cold  and  hunger.^      The  army 
however  which  remained  was  strong  enough  to  make 
Malcolm  feel  less  eager  for  deeds  of  arms  than  he  had 
most  likely  felt  in  May.    At  last,  near  the  shore  of  the  William 
Scots'  Water,  the  estuary  which  pai-ted  English  Lothian  JJ^c^i^ 
from   Scottish  Fife,  the  two  kings  met  face  to  face,  ^  J^® 
seemingly  in  battle  array,  but  without  coming  to  any  Waur, 
exchange  of  blows.     It  is  marked  in  a  pointed  way  that 
Malcolm  had  crossed  from  his  kingdom  to  his  earldom. 
He  "  went  out  of  Scotland  into  Lothian  in  England,  and 
there  abode."  *     There  a  negotiation  took  place.     The  Mediation 
ambassadors  or  mediators  were  Duke  Robert  and  the  and 
.^theling  Eadgar.^    According  to  the  most  picturesque  ^^•^*^' 
version,  Malcolm,  who  is  conceived  as  still  keeping  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  firth,  sends    a    message    to 

^  Chron.  Peirib.  109 1.     ''Se  oyng  W icma  fyrde  h^t  ut  abeodan 

sgtSer  scipfyTde  and  landfyrde;  and  seo  scipferde,  »r  be  to  Scotlande 
cuman  mihte,  aehnsBt  earmlice  forf<5r,  feowan  dagon  toforan  See  Miobseles 
maeasan.**  Florence  calls  tbe  boat  "daa^is  non  modica  et  equestris  exercitus,** 
and  adds  tbat  "multi  de  equeetri  exercitu  ejus  fame  et  frigore  perierunt.*' 

'  Cbron.  Petrib.  1091.  "Ac  ]>a  )>a  se  cyng  Meloolm  gebyrde  }»Bt  bine 
roan  mid  fyrde  secean  wolde,  be  for  mid  bis  fyrde  ut  of  Scotlande  into 
LoCene  on  Englaland,  and  ^asr  abad.**  Florence,  followed  by  Simeon,  oddly 
enongb  translates  tbis  ;  "  Bex  Malcolmus  cum  exercitu  in  provincia  Loidis 
occurrit."  Hence  some  modem  writers  bave  carried  Malcolm  as  far 
soutb  as  Leedi,  I  presume  only  to  Leeds  in  Yorksbire.  Orderio  (701  A), 
tbougb,  as  we  sball  see^  be  somewbat  misoonceives  tbe  story,  marks  tbe 
geograpby  veiy  well ;  **  Exeroitum  totius  Angliae  conglobavit,  ut  usque  ad 
magnum  flumen,  quod  Scotte  Watra  didtur,  perduxit.'*  Tbe  "Scots' 
Water*'isofcour8etheFirtbofFortb.  So  Turgot  in  tbe  life  of  Margaret 
(Surtees  Simeon,  p.  14'j)  speaks  of  '^  utraque  litora  maris  quod  Lodoneium 
dividit  et  Scotiam."    See  Appendix  P. 

'  Cbron.  Petrib.  ib.  '*  Da  9a  se  cyng  William  mid  bis  fyrde  genealebte 
{)a  fer.lon  betwux  Rodbeard  eorl  and  Eadgar  lepeling,  and  ^ra  oinga  sebte 
swa  gemacedon."  So  Florence ;  **  Quod  vidons  comes  Botbertus,  olitonem 
Eadgarum,  quem  rex  de  Normannia  expulerat,  et  tunc  cum  rege  Soottorum 
degebat,  ad  se  aocersiyit :  cujus  auxilio  fretus,  paoem  inter  reges  fecit.** 
On  tbe  details  in  Orderio,  see  Appendix  P. 
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CHAP.  m.  William  to  the  effect  that  he  owes  no  homage  to  him, 

but  that,  if  he  can  have  an  interview  with  Robert,  he 

Conference  will  do  to  him  whatever  is  riffht.     By  the  advice  of  his 

of  RohAri, 

and  Wise    Men,^  William  sends  his  brother,  who    is  cour- 

Malcolm.  ^Qugjy  received  by  the  Scottish  King  for  three  days. 
Somewhat  like  the  Moabite  king  of  old,  though  with 
quite  another  purpose,  Malcolm  takes  his  visitor  to  the 
tops  of  various  hills,  and  shows  him  the  hosts  of  Scot- 
land encamped  in  the  plains  and  dales  below.  With 
so  mighty  a  force  he  is  ready  to  withstand  any  one  who 
should  try  to  cross  the  firth ;  he  would  be  well  pleased 
Malcolm's  if  any  enemy  would  make  the  attempt.  He  then  sud- 
Robert.  denly  turns  to  the  question  of  homage.  He  had  re- 
ceived the  earldom  of  Lothian  from  King  Eadward, 
when  his  great-niece  Margaret  was  betrothed  to  him. 
The  late  King  William  had  confirmed  the  gifts  of  his 
predecessor,  and,  at  his  bidding,  he,  Malcolm,  had  become 
the  man  of  his  eldest  son,  his  present  visitor  Duke 
Robert.  To  him  he  would  discharge  his  duty;  to  the 
present  King  William  he  owed  no  duty  at  all.  He 
appealed  to  the  Gospel  for  the  doctrine  that  no  man 
could  serve  two  lords,  the  doctrine  which  had  been  so 
practically  pressed  on  Robert's  behalf  three  years  be- 
fore.2  Robert  admitted  the  truth  of  Malcolm's  state- 
ment ;  but  he  argued  that  times  were  changed,  and  that 
the  decrees  of  his  father  had  lost  their  old  force.  It 
would  be  wise  to  accept  the  reigning  King  as  his  lord,  a 
lord  nearer,  richer,  and  more  powerful,  than  he  could 
pretend  to  be  himself.  Malcolm  might  be  sure  of  a 
gracious  reception  fix)m  William,  if  he  came  on  such  an 
He BubmitB errand.  Malcolm  was  convinced;  he  went  to  the  King 
*  of  the  English ;  he  was  favourably  received,  and  a  peace 

1  **  £z  oonsoltn  sapieotiim,**  sftys  Orderio.  These  ancient  fonnolie  cleftTe 
to  us  wherever  we  go,  even  in  the  oamp.  On  the  action  of  the  military 
Witan,  see  above,  p.  216.  *  See  above,  p.  35. 
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was  agreed  on.     It  is  added  that  the  two  kings  then  chap.  ni. 
disbanded   their  armies,  and  went  together  into  Eng- 
land.^ 

This  last  statement  throws  some  doubt   upon   the 
whole  of  this  version ;  for  Malcolm's  alleged  journey  to 
England   at  this  moment  is  clearly  a  confusion  with 
events  which  happened  two  years  later.     The  references  Queetion 
too  to  the  earldom  of  Lothian  and  to  an  earlier  betrothal  betrothal  of 
of  Margaret  are  a  little  startling ;  yet  it  is  perhaps  not  Margaret 
quite  hopeless  to  reconcile  them  with  better  ascertained 
facts.     As  I  have  elsewhere  suggested,  this  earlier  be- 
trothal of  Margaret  to  Malcolm  is  not  necessarily  incon- 
sistent with  his  later  marriage  with  her  after  the  inter- 
mediate stage  of  Ingebiorg.^     Malcolm  may  at  one  time 
have  been  in  no  hurry  to  carry  out  a  marriage  dictated 
by  political  reasons ;  yet  he  may  have  afterwards  become 
eager  for  the  same  marriage  after  he  had  seen  her  whose 
hand  was  designed  for  him.    As  for  the  Lothian  earldom,  Question  of 
we  here  see  the  beginning  of  the  later  Scottish  argu-        ^' 
ment,  that  homage  was  due  from  the  Scottish  to  the 
Enjglish  king  only  for  lands  held  within  the  kingdom 
of  England.    At  this  stage  Lothian  was  the  land  held 
within  the  kingdom  of  England ;  it  was  what  Northum- 
berland, Huntingdon,  or  any  other  confessedly  English 
land  held  by  the  Scottish  king,  was  in  later  times.  When 
Malcolm  was   restored   to  his   crown  by  the   arms   of 
Siward,^  no  doubt  Lothian  was  granted  to  him  among 
other  things.     Only  Malcolm  takes  up  the  line,  or  our 
historian  thinks  it  in  character  to  make  him  take  up  the 
line,   of  implying,  though   not  directly  asserting,  that 
Lothian  was  the  only  possession  for  which  homage  was 
due.     And,  on  the  strictest  view  of  English  claims,  Mal- 
colm would  be   right  in  at  least  drawing  a  marked 

*  See  Appendix  P.  •  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  175. 

*  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  a7a. 
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distinction  between  Scotland  and  Lothian.  He  owed  both 
kingdom  and  earldom  to  the  intervention  of  Eadward 
and  Siward ;  bat  Lothian  was  a  grant  from  Eadward  in 
a  sense  in  which  Scotland  was  not.  Over  Scotland 
neither  Eadward  nor  William  could  claim  more  than  an 
external  superiority.  Lothian  was  still  English  ground, 
as  much  as  the  land  which  is  now  beginning  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  Northumberland. 

The  version  of  Malcolm-'s  submission  which  I  have 
just  gone  through  is  certainly  worth  examining,  and 
I  do  not  see  that  it  contradicts  the  simpler  and  more 
certain  version.  According  to  this  account,  the  negotia- 
tion was  carried  on  between  Robert  and  Eadgar.  The 
agreement  to  which  the  mediators  came  was  that  Mal- 
colm should  renew  to  the  younger  William  the  homage 
which  he  had  paid  to  the  elder.^  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  to  receive  all  lands  and  everything  else  that  he  had 
before  held  in  England,  specially,  it  would  seem,  twelve 
vills  or  mansions  for  his^  reception  on  his  way  to  the 
English  court.^  On  these  terms  Malcolm  became  the 
man  of  William ;  Eadgar  also  was  reconciled  to  William. 
The  two  kings  parted  on  good  terms,  but  the  Chronicler 
notices,  in  a  phrase  of  which  he  is  rather  fond,  that  it 
"  little  while  stood."  » 

William,  Robert,  and  Eadgar  now  took  their  journey 


*  It  ia  specially  marked  that  the  homage  now  done  was  the  renewal  of 
the  old  homage.  So  the  Chronicle,  1091 ;  "  Se  cyng  Melcolm  to  uran  cynge 
com,  and  his  man  weart^  to  ealle  swilcregehyrsmnniBse  swa  he  ser  his  fseder 
dyde,  and  Jwet  mid  a'Se  gefestnode."  So  Florence ;  '*  £a  oonditione,  ut 
Willelmo,  sicut  patri  suo  obediyit^  Malcolmus  obediret.** 

s  The  Chronicle  says  only ;  "  Se  cyng  William  him  beh^t  on  lande  and 
on  ealle  l>inge  Jnes  ])e  he  under  his  feeder  ier  hsfde."  Florence  is  fuller ; 
''  £t  Malcolmo  xii.  villas,  quas  in  Anglia  sub  patre  illius  habuerat,  Willel- 
mus  redderet,  et  xii.  marcas  auri  singulis  annis  daret.**    See  Appendix  P. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  u.  s.  *'  On  |>i8um  sehte  wear^  eac  Eadgar  ejieling  wi'5 
)K>ne  cyng  gesaehtlad,  and  |Mt  cyngas  pA  mid  mycclum  sehte  tohwurfou,  ac 
>iet  litle  hwile  stod."    Florence  is  to  the  same  effect.    See  Appendix  P. 
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back  again,  as  it  is  specially  marked,  from  Northum-  chap.  in. 
berland  into  Wessex.^  The  realm  of  i£l&ed  is  still  looked  Retarn  of 
on  as  the  special  dwelling-place  of  his  successors  from       **™' 
beyond  the  sea.    But  it  would  seem  that,  at  some  stage 
of  their  southward  journey,  at  some  time  before  the 
year  was  out,  they  joined  with  other  men  of  royal  and 
princely  descent  in  setting  their  crosses  to  a  document, 
in  itself  of  merely  local  importance,  but  which  is  clothed 
with  a  higher  interest  by  the  names  of  those  who  sign 
it     A  grant  of  certain  churches  to  the  convent  of  Dur-  Evidence 
ham  becomes  a  piece  of  national  history  when,  besides  the  i)uri»in 
signatures  for  which  we  might  naturally  look,  it  bears  the  c^»*^"' 
names  of  King  WilliMn  the  Second,  of  Robert  his  brother, 
of  Henry  his  brother,  of  Duncan  son  of  King  Malcolm,  of 
Eadgar  the  iStheling,  and  of  Siward  Bam.^      This  is  the 
only  time  when  all  these  persons  could  have  met.  There  is 
no  sign  of  any  later  visit  of  Robert  to  England  during 
the  reign  of  William.    But  the  signatures  of  Henry  and 
Duncan  teach  us  more.    Duncan,  it  will  be  remembered,  Duncan, 
had  been  given  as  a  hostage  at  Abemethy;^  he  had  been 
set  free  by  the  Conqueror  on  his  death-bed ;  he  had  been 
knighted  by  Robert,  and  allowed  to  go  whither  he  would.* 
Had  he  already  made  his  way  back  to  his  own  land,  or 
did  he  come  in  the  train  of  his  latest  benefactor?     In 
the  former  case,  had  he  been  again  given  as  a  hostage  ? 
Or  had  William  found  out  that  the  son  of  Ingebiorg 
might  possibly  be  useful  to  him?    It  is  certain  that,  two 
years  later,  Duncan  was  at  William's  court  and  in  Wil- 
liam's favour ;  and  it  looks  very  much  as  if  he  had,  in 
whatever  character,  gone  back  to  England  with  the 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1 091.  "Pott  h«c  rex  de  Northymbria  per  Meiciam  in 
West-Saxoniam  rediit."  •  See  Appendix  P. 

*  See  N.  C.  voL  v.  p.  lai.  The  Chronicle  in  1093  brings  him  in  at 
**  Dunecan  ...  Be  on  ymB  oynges  hyrede  W.  wes,  BWa  swa  hiB  fteder  bine 
nret  oynges  fiaeder  er  to  gisle  geieald  hsfde.*' 

*  See  above,  p.  14. 
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cHAF.  in.  King.  The  signature  of  Eadgar  shows  that  the  document 
^»<^-  must  be  later  than  the  treaty  with  Malcokn  by  which 
he  was  reconciled  to  William,  that  is,  that  it  was 
signed  on  the  journey  southward,  not  on  the  journey 
Henry.  northward.  The  signature  of  Henry  is  our  only  hint 
that  he  had  any  share  at  all  in  the  Scottish  business, 
and  it  throws  a  perfectly  new  light  on  this  part  of  his 
history.  He  was  plainly  in  England,  seemingly  in  favour 
with  both  his  brothers,  and  things  look  as  if  he  too, 
though  he  is  nowhere  mentioned,  must  have  gone  on 
siw&rd  the  march  to  Scotland.  Siward  Bam,  like  Duncan,  was 
one  of  those  who  were  set  free  by  William  the  Great  on 
his  death-bed.  We  now  learn  that  he  shared  the  good 
luck  of  Duncan  and  Wulf^  not  the  bad  luck  of  Morkere 
and  Wulfaoth.  He  signs  as  one  of  the  great  men  of  ihe 
north,  with  Arnold  of  Percy,  with  the  Sheriff  Morel,  and 
with  Earl  Robert  himselfl 

One  thing  is  plain,  namely,  that  this  document  was 

not  signed  in  the  regular  Christmas  Assembly  of  the 

year.    By  that  time  Robert  and  Eladgar  were  no  longer 

Freeh        in  England.     By  that  time  Robert  and  William  had 

^^^^     again  quarrelled.    We  may  guess  that  some  of  Robert  s 

wuiAm     old  partisans  had  been  less  lucky  than  the  Bishop  of 

Robert.      Durham.    At  all  events,  some  points  in  the  treaty  of 

Caen  remained  unfulfilled.    Then,  as  in  later  times,  a 

diplomatic  engagement  was  not  found  strong  enough  to 

carry  itself  out  by  its  own  force,  like  a  physical  law  of 

nature.     We  are  not  told  what  was  the  special  point 

complained  of;   but  something  which  the  Red   King 

should  have  done  for  Robert  or  for  his  partisans  was 

left  undone.^    It  was  simply  as  a  man  and  a  king  that 

Rufiis  had  entered  into  any  engagements  with  his  brother. 

His  knightly  honour  was  not  pledged;  the  treaty  therefore 

came  under  the  head  of  those  promises  which  no  man  can 

'  Could  there  be  may  reference  to  the  non-restoration  of  Odo  t  See  aboTe, 
p.  383. 
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fulfil^    We  are  told  in  a  pointed  way  that  Robert  stayed  chaf.  m. 
with  his  brother  till  nearly  the  time  of  Christmas.     The 
matter  in  dispute,  whatever  it  was,  might  have  been 
fittingly  discussed  in  the  Christmas  Assembly;  only  it 
might  have  been  hard  to  find .  the  formula  by  whieh  the 
Duke  of  the  Normans  was  to  appeal  the  King  of  the 
English  of  bad  faith  before  his  own  Witan.     Two  days  Robert  imd 
before  the  feast  Robert  took  ship  in  Wight,  and  sailed  i^J^*^ 
to  Normandy,  taking  the  -^theling  Eadgar  with  him.«      ^^^er 

Either  the  reign  of  Rufus  was  really  richer  than  other  Natond 
times  in  striking  natural  phsenomena,  or  else  they  were  Domena. 
specially  noticed  as  signs  of  the  times.    About  the  time  ^^^  ^f^* 
of  the  King's  Scottish  expedition,  the  tower  of  the  Winch- 

combe. 

minster  at  Winchcombe  was  smitten  by  a  mighty  October  15, 
thunderbolt,  and  fell  in  ruins  on  the  body  of  the  church,  *^'* 
crushing  the  most  hallowed  images  in  its  fall.  The  Chtho- 
nian  Zeus  had  no  place  in  the  mythology  of  the  times ; 
but  this  destruction,  which  left  behind  it  a  thick  smoke 
and  an  evil  smell,  was  deemed  to  be  the  work  of  the  evil 
one,  the  signs  of  whose  presence  were  got  rid  of  only  by 
the  most  solemn  chants  and  processions.^  Two  days  later, 

'  See  above,  p.  143. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1091.  *'And  le  eorl  Bodbeard  her  o9  Xpee  maeaee 
fomeah  mid  )>am  cynge  wunode,  and  litel  BoiSea  )wer  onmang  of  heora  fore- 
warde  onfand;  and  twam  dagon  set  )were  tide  on  Wiht  scipode  and  into 
yormandig  (6t,  and  Eadgar  ej^eling  mid  him.**  So  Florence ;  '*  Bex  .  .  . 
Becom  fere  usque  ad  nativitatem  Domini  oomitem  retinuit,  sed  oonventionem 
inter  eos  £actatn  persolvere  noluit.  Quod  comes  graviter  ferens,  zo.  kaL 
Januarii  die  cum  clitone  Eadgaro  Normanniaro  repetiit.** 

'  Florence  (1091)  tells  this  tale;  "Magnus  fumus  cum  nimio  foetore 
■ubsecutus,  totam  ecolesiam  replevit,  et  tamdiu  duravit,  quoad  loci  illius 
roonachi  cum  aqua  beoedicta  et  inoensu  et  reliquiis  sanctorum,  officinas 
monasterii  pealmos  decantando  oircimiirent.'*  William  of  Malmesbuiy 
(iv.  333)  gives  more  details,  and  is  better  certified  as  to  the  cauae ;  "  Se- 
cutus  est  odor  teterrimus,  hominum  importabilis  naribus.  Tandem  monaohi, 
felici  ausu  irrumpentes,  benedicts  aquae  aspergioe  prcutigias  inimici  efifuga> 
runt.**  A  modem  diplomatist  might  have  said  that  the  prutige  of  the  evil 
one  was  lowered. 

X  2 
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CHAP.  m.  London  was  vifiited  by  a  fearfdl  wind,  whidi  blew  down 
Great  wind  geven  cborcbes  and  booses  to  tbe  nomber  of  six  bondred. 

in  Londofn. 

October  17,  Above  all,  the  wooden  roof  of  tiie  dinrcb  of  Saint  Maiy- 
*^''         le-bow  was  carried  oflF,  and  its  beams  were  burled  to  the 
ground  with  such  force  that  they  were  driven  into  tiie 
hard  earth,  and  had  to  be  sawn  off  as  they  stood.^     Two 
men  who  were  in  the  diurch  were  crushed.    The  citizens 
could  have  hardly  repaired  their  houses  before  anotiier 
Fire  in       blow  came  upon  them.  Early  in  the  next  year  the  greater 
M»rch°28,  P^"^  ^^  London  was  destroyed  by  fire.*    By  Eastertide 
109^*         the  cathedral  churches  of  two  of  the  dioceses  whose 
seats  had  been  moved  in  the  late  reign  stood  ready  for 
Oonaeen-   consecration.     On  the  waterless  hill  which  then  was 
church  of*  Salisbury,  within  the  everlasting  ditches  of  the  elder 
^^^'  time,  looking  down  on  the  field  of  battle  which  had 
109 J.         decreed  that  Britain   should   be  English^  and  on  the 
field  of  council  which  had  decreed  that  England  should 
be  one,*  Norman  Osmund,  the  doctor  of  the  ritual  lore 
of  England,  had  finished  the  work  which  Lotharingian 
Hermann  had  began.    The  new  mother  church  of  the 
lands  of  Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Dorset,   the  elder 
minster  of  Saint  Mary,  whose  stones  were  borne  away 
to  build  the  soaring  steeple  of  its  successor  but  whose 
foundations  may  still  be  traced  on  the  turf  of  the  for- 
saken city,  now  awaited  its  hallowing.    There  was  then 

>  Florence  again  tells  the  tale ;  but  William  of  Mahnesbory  (iT-324)  again  is 
far  more  emphatic,  and  seems  to  look  on  the  winds  as  moral  agents ;  '*  Qoid 
iUud  omnibus  inoognitum  ssBOuIis  t  Discordia  rentorum  inter  so  dissiden- 
tium,  ab  Euro-austro  veniens  decimo  sexto  kal.  Novembris  Londonisd  plus* 
quam  seoentas  domes  effi^git . . .  Majus  quoque  seelus  furor  yentorum  ausus, 
tectum  ecclesisd  SAUcts  MarisB  que  *ad  Arcus'  dioitur  pariter  sublevaTit." 
But  Florence  is  simply  setting  down  events  under  their  years,  while  WilliAm 
is  making  a  collection  of  "  casualties,*'  to  illustrate  the  position  that "  plur» 
sub  eo  [Willelmo  Rufo]  subita  et  tristia  acdderuot,**  and  notes  this  year  as 
specially  marked  by  "  tumultus  ftUgurum,  rootus  turbinum." 

'  Flor.  Wig.  109a.  **  Civitas  Lundonia  maxima  ex  parte  inoendio  con- 
flagrarit.*' 

»  See  N.  0.  voL  i.  p.  321,  «  See  N.  C.  toI.  ir.  p.  691. 
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no  archbishop  in  southern  England;  the  rite  was  done  chap.  m. 
by  Osmund  himself  with  the  help  of  his  two  nearest 
episcopal    neighbours,    Walkelin    of   Winchester    and 
John  of  Bath.^     The  ceremony  had  thus  a  specially 
West-Saxon  character.    The  three  bishops  who  came 
together  at  Salisbury  represented  the  three — once  four — 
churches,  among  which  the  old  West-Saxon  diocese,  the 
diocese  of  Winchester,  had  been  parted  asunder.*     But 
at  Salisbury  too,  the  elements,  if  somewhat  less  hostile 
than  at  Winchcombe  and  London,  were  by  no  means 
friendly.    Five  days  only  after  the  hallowing,  the  light-  the  tower 
ning  fell,  as  at  Winchcombe;  the  peaked  roof  or  low  thrown 
spire  which  sheltered  the  tower — doubtless   of  wood^^^^ 
covered  with  lead — was  thrown  down,  and  its  fall  did 
much  damage  to  the  walls  of  the  new  minster.^ 

A  day  later  by  a  month  had  been  fixed  for  another 
ceremony  of  the  same  kind,  the  crowning  of  the  work  of 
a  prelate  who  seems  to  have  wished  for  a  more  stately 
ceremony  and  a  greater  gathering  than  the  almost  do- 
mestic rite  which  had  satisfied  Bishop  Osmund.  Remigius, 
Almoner  of  F&^amp,  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  Bishop  of 

^  Flor.  Wig.  109a.  "OnnunduB  SearesbyriensiB  episoopus,  eccledam 
quAm  Searesb3rruB  in  caet^o  construxerat,  cum  adjutorio  episooponun 
Walcelini  Wintoniensis  et  JohamuB  BathonieneiB,  nonie  Aprilis  feria  ii. 
dedicayit.**  Ct  Will.  Malms.  Gest.  Pont.  183.  The  foundation  charter 
(Mon.  Ang.  vi  1299)  was  signed  in  1091,  ''Willelmo  rege  monarchiam 
totiuB  AnglisB  strenue  gubemante  anno  quarto  regni  ejuB,  apad  Hastingee  " 
— most  likely  on  his  return  from  Normandy  in  August.  The  signatures 
come  in  a  strange  order.  Between  the  earls  and  the  Archbishop  of  York 
oome  "  Signum  Wlnoti.  Signum  Croc  venatoris."  Wul&oth  here  turns  up 
in  the  same  strange  way  in  which  he  so  often  does.  Croc  the  huntsman 
we  have  heard  of  already.  See  above,  p.  loa.  We  get  also  the  signatures 
of  Howel  Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  and  of  Robert  the  ditpenter,  who  invented  the 
surname  Flambard  (see  below,  p.  330*  ^  ^^®  signature  of  Herbert  Lesinga, 
see  Appendix  X.  '  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  606. 

*  Will.  Malms,  iv.  325.  **  Eadem  violentia  fulminis  apud  Salesbiriam 
tectum  turris  eccleeise  omnino  disjecit,  multamque  maoeriam  labefactavit, 
quinta  sane  die  postquam  earn  dedicaverat  Osmundus,  pnedans  meraoris 
epifcopus." 
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CHAP.  m.  Lincoln,  was  drawing  near  the  end  of  his  fiEimoas  epi- 
Remigius  gcopate.  He  Jiad  reformed  the  Constitution  of  his  chapter 

of  Lincoln. 

and  diocese;  and  we  hear  that  he  was  no  less  zealous 
in  reforming  the  manners  of  his  flock.^  The  darling 
sin  of  Bristol — most  likely  the  darling  sin  of  every  great 
trading-town — was  rife  at  Lincoln  also ;  and  Remigius, 
like  Wulfstan,  preached  against  the  wicked  custom  by 
which  men  sold  their  country-folk,  sometimes  their  kins- 
folk, to  a  life  of  shame  or  of  bondage  in  foreign  lands.^ 
Completion  B^^  beyond  all  this,  he  had  finished  his  great  work  on 
minster,  the  hill  of  Lincoln ;  the  elder  chiirch  of  Saint  Mary  had 
grown  into  the  great  minster  of  which  later  rebuildings 
and  enlargem^its  have  still  left  us  some  small  remnants.^ 
The  eastern  limb  had  as  yet  no  need  to  overleap  the 
Roman  waU  of  Lindum ;  but  Remigius  had  reared,  and 
sought  to  eonsecvate,  no  fragment,  but  a  perfect  church. 
His  doorways  are  there  in  the  western  front  to  show  that 
the  building  has  received  no  enlargement  on  that  side 
from  Remigius'  day  to  our  own.  The  work  was  done, 
and  its  founder  felt  his  last  end  coming.  He  was  eager 
to  see  the  house  whidi  he  had  builded  dedicated  to 
its  holy  use  before  he  himself  passed  away.  But  an 
unlooked-for  hindrance  came.  The  only  archbishop  in 
the  land,  Thomas  of  York,  claimed  the  district  in  which 

'  See  N.  G.  vol.  iv.  p.  419,  and  Giraldus,  Vita  Rem.  0.  3,  4,  5  (voL  yii. 
p.  17  et  f>eqq.  Dimock).  Giraldus  is,  I  believe,  the  only  writer  who  makes  a 
saint  of  Remigius.  He  enlarges  on  the  effects  of  Remigius*  preaching;  and 
consequently  on  the  wickedness  of  those  to  whom  he  had  to  preach. 

'  Giraldus,  Vit.  Rem.  ch.  ▼.  *'  Prolem  propriam  quam  genuerat,  nepotes 
etiam  et  neptee,  alienigenis  in  servitutem  detestanda  avaritia  venalem  ex 
ooosuetudine  prostituebant."  Cf.  N.  C.  toI.  It.  p.  381,  and  the  stories 
in  Will.  Malms,  ii.  200,  about  Godwine*s  supposed  first  wife.  See  N.  0. 
voL  i.  p.  737. 

*  I  mentioned  in  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  a  1  a,  that  Lincoln  minster  grew  out  of 
an  earlier  church  of  Saint  Mary.  The  history  of  John  of  Sohalby  printed 
by  Mr.  Dimock  shows  that  this  elder  parish  church  went  on  within  the 
minster.  This  is  a  very  important  case  of  a  double  church.  See  Giraldns, 
vii.  XXX.  194,  209. 
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Remigius  had  built  his  church  as  belonging  to  his  own  ohaf  in. 
diocese.^    This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  by  virtue  of  J?*^*?**"  ^^ 

York 

the  claim  that  the  whole  diocese  of  Dorchester  came  claims  the 
within  his  metropolitan  jurisdiction.^      The  argument  {10110^ 
was  that  Lindesey,  won  for   the  Christian    faith   by^^^®^^- 
Paullinus,  won  for  the  Northumbrian  realm  by  Ecgfrith, 
was  part  of  the  diocesan  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
York.     And,  whatever  the  truth  of  the  case  might  be, 
the  warmest  of  all  admirers  of  Remigius  goes  some  way 
to  strengthen  the  doctrine  of  Thomas,  when  he  speaks 
of  Lindesey  almost  as  a  conquered  land  won  by  the 
prowess  of  Remigius  from  the  Northumbrian  enemy .^ 
The  time  was  not  one  for  doubtful  disputations.     Re-Bemigiug 
migius,  saint  as  he  is  pictured  to  us,  knew  how  to  use  J^^^^ 
those  bwer  arguments  which  were  convincing  above  aU 
others  in  the  days   of  the  Red  King.      His  original 
appointment  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror  had  not  been 
altogether  beyond  suspicion;*    and  it  was  now  whis- 
pered that  it  was  by  the  help  of  a  bribe  that  he  won 
the  zealous  adhesion  of  William  Rufus  to  his  cause. 
Rufus  was  at  least  impartial ;  he  was  clearly  ready  to 
give  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  wages,  and  what  he 
would  do  for  a  Jew  he  would  also  do  for  a  bishop.    All 

'  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  369.  *  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  355. 

'  Giraldus,  Yit.  Rem.  ch.  iv.  "  Operam  erg»  regem  et  archiepiscopam, 
excambium  Eboracenai  pro  Lindeeeia  donantes,  pnidenter  efftctui,  Deo 
cooperante  mancipavit.  Et  sic  Lmdeseiam  terramque  totain  inter  Widhemam 
scilicet  Lincolni®  fluviam  et  Humbriam  diocesi  suae  provinciaeque  Cantuari- 
ensi  viriliter  adjecit"  This  is  Giraldus'  improvement  on  the  local  record 
copied  by  John  of  Schalby  (Giraldus,  vii.  1 94) ;  **  Datis  per  regem  prsedictum 
Eboracensi  archiepiscopo  in  excambium  possession ibus,  totam  Ljndesyam 
BUS  diocesi  et  provinciie  Cantuariensi  conjunxit."  It  must  be  remembered 
that  a  bishopric  of  Lindesey  had  once  been  set  up  by  the  Northumbrian 
Ecgfrith.    See  Bsda,  iv.  12. 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  90,  354.  This  seems  to  be  delicately  referred  to 
in  the  record  copied  by  John  of  Schalby  (Giraldus,  vii.  193) ;  "Remigius 
uatione  Normannus  ac  monachus  Fiscanensis,  qui  ob  oertam  catisam  venerat 
cum  eodem  [WiUielmo  rege]  in  episcopum  Dorkecestrensem.** 
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CHAP.  III.  the  bishops  of  England  were  bidden  by  royal  order  to 
for^r"^  come  together  at  the  appointed  day  for  the  dedication 
consecra-    of  the  chuTch  of  Lincoln.^    A  vast  crowd  of  men  of  all 

lion  at 

Lincoln,     ranks  came  to  Lincoln ;  the  course  of  the  story  suggests 
1002.^*      that  the  King  himself  was  there ;  all  the  bishops  came, 
save  one  only.    Robert  of  Hereford,  the  friend  of  Wulf- 
stan,  the  Lotiiaringian  skilled  in  the  lore  of  the  stars, 
knew  by  his  science  that  the  rite  would  not  take  place 
in  the  lifetime  of  Remigius.     He  therefore  deemed  it 
Death  of    needless  to  travel  to  Lincoln  for  nothing.^    His  skill 
2[^^^"*'  was  not  deceived;  three  days  before  the  appointed  time 
'09».        Remigius  died.^    The  dedication  of  the  church  was  do- 
layed ;  it  was  done  in  the  days  of  his  successor,  some 
years  later.^     Meanwhile  Remigius    himself  won    the 
honours  of  a  saint  in  local  esteem,  and  wonders  of  heal- 
ing were  wrought  at  his  tomb  for  the  benefit  of  not  a 
few  of  divers  tongues  and  even  of  divers  creeds.* 

^  So  sajB  Florence.  Remigios  is  eager  to  dedicate  his  charch,  **  quia 
ribi  diem  mortis  imminere  aentiebat.*'  Thomas  objects,  "affirmans  earn 
in  sua  parochia  esse  coDstructam.**  "At  rex  Willelmus  junior,  pro  pecunia 
quam  ei  Bemtffius  dedemU,  totius  fere  Anglisp  episcopis  mandavit  ut,  in 
unum  oonyenientee,  septennie  idibus  Maii  eoclesiAm  dedicarent."  Of  course 
there  is  nothing  about  the  bribe  in  Giraldos,  nor  yet  in  William  of  Malmes- 
biirj,  Gest.  Pont.  313,  where  the  King's  order  to  the  bishops  is  issued 
**magnanimi  viri*' — Remigius  has  got  the  King's  own  epithet —  "hortatu.'* 
Matthew  Paris,  in  the  Historia  Anglorum,  i.  42,  credits  the  Red  King  with 
an  uulooked-for  degree  of  zeal ;  "  Postea  rex  Willelmus,  cujus  consilio  et 
anxilio  eodesia  ilia  fuit  a  prime  loco  sue  remota»  et  quam  pro  antma  patrit 
iui  [this  at  least  is  characteristic]  multis  ditaverat  possessionibus,  procuravit 
at  ea  magnifioe  consummaretur." 

'  Will.  Malms.  Gest.  Pont.  313.  "  Solus  Rotbertus  Herefordensis  venire 
abnueraty  et  cert*  inspectione  siderum  dedicationem  tempore  Remigii  noa 
processuram  viderat,  nee  taouerat.*' 

*  On  the  exact  date,  see  Mr.  Dimock's  note  to  Giraldus,  vii.  30.  Ascen- 
sion Day  came  on  the  feast  of  Saint  John  cmte  Portam  Latinam, 

*  "Eodesise  per  hoc  remansit  dedicatio/*  William  of  Malmesbury 
(u.  s.)  says,  "Rem  dilatam  successor  ejus  non  graviter  explerit,  utpote  qui 
in  labores  alterius  delicatus  intrasset.'*  There  seems  to  be  no  mention  of 
this  in  Che  Liuooln  writers. 

^  Giraldus  (yii.  12-31)  has  fifteen  chapters,  very  short  ones  certainly,  of 
the  miracles  of  Bemigios.    One  takes  most  to  the  healings  of  the  crippled 
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It  was  seemingly  from  this  fruitless  gathering  at  Lin-  WiDiwn'i 
coin  that  William  the  Red  went  forth  to  what  was  in^^rij^J^  ^ 
truth  the  greatest  exploit  of  his  reign.  He  went  on  a 
strange  errand,  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  England  by 
overthrowing  the  last  shadow  of  independent  English 
rule.  Hitherto  the  northern  border  of  England  had  shown 
a  tendency  to  fall  back  rather  than  to  advance,  and  a 
generation  later  the  same  tendency  showed  itself  again. 
But  Rufus  did  what  neither  his  father  nor  his  brother 
did  ;  he  enlarged  the  actual  kingdom  of  England  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  shire,  a  new  earldom — in  process  of 
time  a  new  bishopric — and  he  raised  as  its  capital  a  re- 
newed city  whose  calling  it  was  to  be  the  foremost  bulwark 
of  England  in  her  northern  wars.  Whatever  any  other 
spot  on  either  side  of  the  sea  may  be  bound  to  do,  Carlisle, 
city  and  earldom,  is  bound  to  pay  to  the  Red  Eong  the 
honours  of  a  founder.  And  the  Saxon  branch  of  the 
English  people  must  see  in  him  one  who  planted  a  strong 
colony  of  their  blood  on  the  lands  of  men  of  other  races, 
kindred  and  alien.  There  is  a  certain  amusement  in  see-  MisUkes 
ing  the  endless  discussions  in  which  men  have  entangled  J^j^^of 
themselves  in  order  to  explain  the  simple  fact  thatp"*?^ 

*  *       ^  land  and 

Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  are  not  entered  in  Domes-  Westmore- 
day,  forgetful  that  it  was  just  as  reasonable  to  look 
for  them  there  as  it  would  have  been  to  look  there  for 

women  Leofgifu  and  iElfgifu ;  Bemigios  *'  huio  pnecipne  langnori  se  pro- 
pitiam  dedit.**  A  Norman,  Richard  by  name,  who  tried  to  pull  a  hair 
from  the  beard  of  the  saint's  unoormpted  body  (ef.  N.  C.  rol.  iii.  p.  3a), 
became  crippled  himself.  But  a  certain  deaf  and  dumb  Jewess,  who  came 
to  blHApheme— doubtless  mentally — ^was  smitten  to  the  earth  and  suddenly 
endowed  with  hearing  and  speech,  beginning  by  uttering  the  name  of 
Remigius  in  French.  '*  £x  quo  patet,  quia  non  propter  merita  semper  aut 
devotionem,  sed  ut  manifestetur  gloria  Dei,  miraoula  fiunt.**  She  was  bap- 
tixed  by  Bishop  Alexander,  and  was  carried  about  by  him  hither  and 
thither  to  dedare  the  praises  of  his  predecessor. 
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CHAP.  III.  Caithness  or  the  Cdtentin.  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, by  those  names,  formed  no  part  of  the  English  king- 
dom when  the  Conqueror  drew  up  his  Survey.  Parts  of 
the  lands  so  called,  those  parts  which  till  recent  changes 
formed  part,  first  of  the  diocese  of  York,  afterwards  of 
that  of  Chester,  are  entered  in  Domesday  in  their  natural 
place,  as  parts  of  Yorkshire.^  The  other  parts  are  not 
entered,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  then  no  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  England.  It  was  now,  in  the  third  or 
fourth  year  of  William  Rufus,  that  they  became  so. 

History  of      Lugubalia  or  Caerluel  was  reckoned  among  the  Roman 

®*     cities  of  Britain.   It  was  reckoned  too  among  the  cities  of 

the  Northumbrian  realm,  in  the  great  days  of  that  realm, 

603-685.  from  the  victory  of  JEthelfirith  at  Daegsanstan  to  the  fall 
of  Ecgfrith  at  Nectansmere.*  Then  the  Northumbrian 
power  fell  back  from  the  whole  land  between  Clyde 
and  Solway,  and  all  trace  of  Lugubalia  is  lost  in  the 
confused  history  of  the  land  of  the  Northern  Britons. 
Its  site,  to  say  the  leasts  must  have  formed  part  of  that 
northern  British  land  whose  king  and  people  sought 
Eadward  the  Unconquered  to  father  and  lord.^  It  must 
have  formed  part  of  that  well  nigh  first  of  territorial  fiefs 
which  Eadmund  the  Doer-of-great-deeds  granted  to  his 
Scottish  fellow-worker.*  It  must  have  formed  part  of 
the  under-kingdom  which  so  long  served  as  an  appanage 
for  the  heirs  of  Scottish  kingship.  But,  amidst  all  these 
changes,  though  the  land  passed  under  the  over-lordship 
of  the  Basileus  of  Britain,  yet  it  never,  from  Ecgfrith  to 
'  Rufiis,  passed  under  the  immediate  dominion  of  any 

English  king.  And,  as  far  as  the  city  itself  was  concerned, 
for  the  last  two  centuries  before  Rufus  the  site  was  all 

*■  See  Appendix  R. 

'  See  Baeda,  Hist.  Eod.  iv.  2g.  But  we  bave  a  more  distinct  notice  in  the 
Life  of  Saint  Cuthberiit,  o.  27  (ii.  10 1  Stevenson),  of  "  Lu^bnlia  civitas,  qa» 
a  popnlit  Anglonzm  oomipte  Luel  yocatur.'*  In  Eogfrith*g  day  there  might 
be  leen  "  nHBnia  oivitatis,  fon:ique  in  ea  miro  quondam  Bomanorum  opere 
extraotoa.*'         *  See  N.  C.  vol  i.  pp.  58,  576.         *  lb.  voL  i.  pp.  63,  580. 
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that  was  left  to  pass  to  any  one.    The  history  of  Scan-  chap.  ra. 
dinavian  influence  in  Cumberland  is  one  of  the  great  Scandi- 

^  iiavians  in 

puzzles  of  OUT  early  history.    The  Northman  is  there  to  Cumber- 
speak  for  himself;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  and 
when  he  came  there.^    But  one  result  of  Scandinavian 
occupation  or  Scandinavian  inroad  was  the  overthrow 
of  Lugubalia.     We  gather  that  it  fell,  as  Anderida  fell  CarliBle 
before -^Ue  and  Cissa,  as  Aquse  Solis  fell  before  Ceawlin,  ^y  Scandi- 
as  the  City  of  the  Legions  fell  before  iEthelfrith.^    But"*'^''"- 
now  the  son  of  the  Conqueror  was  to  be  to  Lugubalia 
what  the  daughter  of  iElfred  had  been  to  the  City  of 
the  Legions.     The  king  who  made  the  land  of  Carlisle 
English  bade  the  walls  of  Carlisle  again  rise,  to  fence  in 
a  city  of  men,  a  colony  of  the  Saxon  land. 

At  this  moment  the  land  of  Carlisle,  defined,  as  weDolfinlord 
can  hardly  doubt,  by  the  limits  of  the  ancient  diocese,  ^ 
was  the  only  spot  of  Britain  where  any  man  of 
English  race  ruled.  Its  prince,  lord,  earl — no  definite 
title  is  given  him— was  Dolfin  the  son  of  Gospatric,  a 
scion  of  the  old  Northumbrian  princely  house  and  sprung 
by  female  descent  firom  the  Lnperial  stock  of  Wessex.^ 
AVhen  or  how  Dolfin  had  got  possession  of  his  lordship 
we  know  not;  but  it  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  a 
grant  from  Malcolm,  and  it  must  have  been  held  by 
him  in  the  character  of  a  man  of  the  Scottish  king. 

We  are  not  told  whether  either  Dolfin  or  Malcolm  had  Dolfin 
given  any  new  offence  to  William,  or  whether  there  out,  the 
was  any   other   motive  for  the  King's  action  at  this^^^J^^^ 
moment.     We  can  record  only  the  event.    Rufus  went  ^^^  ca**!© 

•^  .  built. 

northward  with  a  great  force  to  Carlisle.     He  drove  out  1092. 
Dolfin ;  he  restored  the  forsaken  city ;  he  bmlt  the  castle ; 
he  left  a  garrison  in  it,  and  went  southward  again.^ 

'  See  N.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  647. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1093.  "Msec  dvitas,  ut  iUis  in  partibus  alise  nonnuUss^ 
A  DaniB  pagaDis  ante  co.  annos  diruta,  et  usque  ad  id  tempus  mantdt 
deserta.**  •  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  134. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  109a.     "On  Jnsom  geare  se  cjng  W.  mid  mycelre  fyrde 
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CHAP.  m.  Bat  ihis  was  not  all.    Not  only  was  the  restored  city  to 
mSMon  ^  ^  bulwark  of  England,  but  the  conquered  land  was  to 
become  a  colony  of  Englishmen.    Many  churlish  folk 
were  sent  thither  with  wives  and  cattle,  to  dwell  in  the 
land  and  to  till  it.^  We  thus  see,  what  seems  always  to  be 
forgotten  in  discussions  of  Cumbrian  ethnology,  that,  at 
least  in  the  immediate  district  of  Carlisle,  the  last  ele- 
Sapposed    ment  in  its  mixed  population  was  distinctly  Saxon.'  In- 
with  the    genious  writers  have  guessed  that  the  men  who  were 
^  New^   ^^^  settled  at  Carlisle  were  the  very  men  who  had  been 
Forest.      deprived  of  their  homes  and  lands  at  the  making  of  the 
New  Forest    There  is  no  evidence  for  this  guess,  and 
every  likelihood  is  against  it.     Though  I  hold  that  the 
dispossessed  land-owners  and  occupiers  of  Hampshire  are 
not  an  imaginary  class,^  yet  I  cannot  think  that  they 
can  have  formed  so  large  a  class  as  to  have  gone  any 
way  towards  -colonizing  even  so  «mall  a  district  as  the 
old  diocese  of  Carlisle.    But  it  is  plain  that  the  land 
needed  inhabitants,  itnd  that  the  new  inhabitants  were 
sought  for  in  the  south  of  England.     In  the  Carlisle  dis- 
trict then  the  order  of  settlement  among  the  races  of 
Britain  is  different  from  what  it  is  anywhere  else.   Else- 
where it  is  Briton,  Angle  or  Saxon,  Dane  or  Northman. 
Here,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  the  order  must  be  Briton, 
Angle,  Pict,  Northman,  Saxon. 

ferde  hor9  to  Cardeol,  and  ]»  burh  ge«'5tta|>elede,  and  )H)ne  castel  arerde, 
and  Dolfin  fit  adra^  )>e  seror  ]»er  )»e8  landes  weold,  and  I'one  castel  mid  his 
mannam  gesette.**  Florence  seems  to  connect  this  with  the  unwronght 
ceremony  at  Lincoln;  "His  atjtis,  rex  in  Northymbriam  profectos,  civi- 
tatem  qum  Bkytannioe  Cairleu,  Latine  Lngubalia  vocatur,  reitaoraTit  et  in 
ea  castellum  sedificayit.**  Orderic  brings  together  the  old  and  the  new 
when  he  speaks  (917  B)  in  David's  time  of  "Carduilum  yalidissimam 
oppidum,  quod  Julius  Csesar,  ut  dicunt,  coodidit.** 

^  The  Chronicler  goes  on ;  "  And  sy^'San  hider  sulS  gewsende,  and  mycele 
msnige  oyrlisces  foloes  mid  wifan  and  mid  orfe  )>yder  ssnde  ^r  to  wuni- 
genne  ^t  land  to  tilianne.*'  So  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  vii.  2  ;  "  Bex  re- 
ediScavit  civitatem  Carleol,  et  ex  australibns  Anglic  partibus  illuc  habita- 
tores  transmisit.**  Florence  leayes  out  both  the  colonization  and  the  driving 
oat  of  Dolfin.  *  See  Appendix  R.  *  See  N.  C.  vol  iv.  p.  858. 
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The  land  now  added  to  England  is  strietly  the  land  of  chap.  in. 

Carlisle.     We  do  not  hear  the  names  of  Cumberland  or  '^  ^ 

and  earl- 
Westmoreland  till  after  the  times  with  which  we  aredomof 

dealing.  The  restored  city  gave  its  name  to  the  land,  to  its 
earls,  when  it  had  earls,  to  its  bishops  when  it  had  bishops.^ 
And  truly  of  all  the  dties  of  England  none  is  more 
memorable  in  its  own  special  way  than  that  which  now 
for  the  first  time  became  a  city  of  united  England.  The  History 
local  history  of  Carlisle  stands  out  beyond  that  of  almost  ^ter  of 
any  other  English  city  on  the  surface  of  English  history.  *^®  ^'J^- 
It  has  not,  as  local  history  so  often  has,  to  be  dug  out  of 
special  records  by  special  research.  Called  into  fresh 
being  to  be  the  bulwark  of  England  against  Scotland, 
Carlisle  remained  the  bulwark  of  England  against  Scot- 
land as  long  as  England  needed  any  bulwark  on  that 
side.  In  every  Scottii^  war,  from  Stephen  to  George 
the  Second,  Carlisle  plays  its  part.  Nor  is  it  perhaps  its  analogy 
unfit  that  a  city  whose  special  work  was  to  act  as  a^^gha^ 
check  upon  the  Scot  "should  itself  have  in  its  general  ^'""^^fif- 
look  somewhat  of  a  Scottish  character.  The  site  of  the 
city  and  castle  instinctively  reminds  us  of  the  sites  of 
Edinburgh  and  Stirling.  It  is  a  likeness  in  miniature ; 
but  it  is  a  likeness  none  the  less.  The  hill  which  is 
crowned  by  Carlisle  castle  is  lower  than  the  hills  which 
are  crowned  by  the  two  famous  Scottish  fortresses  ;  but 
in  all  three  cases  the  original  city  climbs  the  hill  whose 
highest  point  is  crowned  by  the  castle.  At  Carlisle  the 
castle  stands  at  the  northern  end  of  the  city,  and  its 
look-out  over  the  Eden,  towards  the  Scottish  march,  is 
emphatically  the  look-out  of  a  sentinel  It  looks  out 
towards  the  land  which  so  long  was  hostile;  but  it 
looks  out  also  on  one  spot  which  suggests  the  memories 
of  times  when  Scots,  Picts,  and  Britons  may  have  been 
there,  but  when  they  found  no  English  or  Danish  adver- 
saries to  meet  them.   The  Boman  wall  avoids  Lugubalia 

^  See  Appendix  B. 
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OHAF.  m.  itself,  though  the  inner  line  of  foss,  which  runs  some  way 
south  of  the  wall  itself,  is  said  to  be  traced  along  the 
line  which  divides  the  castle  from  the  city.  But  among 
the  most  prominent  points  of  view  from  the  castle  is 
Stanwix,  the  site  of  the  nearest  Boman  station,  which 
seems  to  bear  about  it  the  memory  of  the  stones  of  the 
The  wall  ancient  builders.  Here,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  cut  off 
oMUe.  by  a  ditch  like  so  many  headlands  of  the  same  kind,  on 
a  site  which  had  doubtless  been  a  place  of  strength  for 
ages  before  the  Boman  came,  the  Bed  King  reared  the 
new  bulwark  of  his  realm.  Of  the  works  of  his  age 
there  are  still  large  remains ;  how  much  is  the  work  of 
Bufus  himself,  how  much  of  his  successor,  it  might  be 
hard  to  say.  The  square  keep  is  there,  though  sadly 
disfigured  by  the  unhappy  use  of  the  castle  as  a  barrack ; 
a  large  part  of  the  wall,  both  of  city  and  castle,  is 
still,  after  many  patchings  and  rebuildings,  of  Norman 
date;  it  is  still  in  many  places  plainly  built  out  of 
Boman  stones.  Here  and  there  one  is  even  tempted  to 
think  that  some  of  those  stones  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
wall  may  have  stood  there  since  Carlisle  was  Lugubalia. 
Castle  and  city  bear  about  them  the  memories  of  many 
Work  of  later  times  and  many  stirring  scenes  in  history.  But 
Henry  at  o^  that  spot  wc  are  most  called  on  to  trace  out,  in 
Carlisle,  ehurch  and  city  and  castle,  every  scrap  that  reminds  us 
of  the  two  founders  of  Carlisle,  the  two  royal  sons  of 
the  Conqueror.  The  names  which  before  all  others  live 
on  that  site  are  those  of  William  who  raised  up  city 
and  fortress  from  the  sleep  of  ages,  and  of  Henry  who 
completed  the  work  by  adding  Carlisle  to  the  tale  of 
English  episcopal  sees.* 

Fortunes        In  the  same  year  in  which  King  William  of  England 

of  Henry.  . 

thus  advanced  and   strengthened  the    borders   of  his 

^  On  the  bishopric,  see  K.  C.  toI.  v.  p.  330. 
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kingdom  by  streDgth  of  arms,  his  youngest  brother  again  chap.  m. 
became  a  ruler  of  men  by  a  nobler  title.     Whatever  was 
the  date  or  the  length  of  Henry's  day  of  distress,  it  came 
to  an  end  about  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  Carlisle. 
No  call  could  be  more  honourable  than  that  which  again 
set  him  in  a  place  of  power.     Among  the  many  victims  Domfront 
of  Robert  of  Belleme  were  the  people  of  Domfront,  thei^ijertof 
old  conquest  of  William  the  Great.     The  castle  had^^^^' 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  tyrant,  and  grievous  was 
the  oppression  which  Domfront  and  the  coasts  thereof 
suffered  at  his  hands.     The  inhabitants,  under  the  lead  The  men  of 
of  a  chief  man  of  the  place,  Harecher  or  Archard  by  choose 
name,  rose  in  revolt,  and  chose  the  banished  Count  oi^^^^^ 
the  Cdtentin  as  their  lord  and  defender  against  the  com- 1<^3* 
mon  enemy  of  mankind.    In  company  with  this  local 
patriot,  Henry   came    to  Domfront;    he   accepted  the 
offered  lordship,  and  entered  into  the  closest  relations 
with  those  who  had  chosen  him.     He  bound  himself  to 
respect  all  their  local  customs,  and  never  to  give  them 
over  to  any  other  master.    Henry  kept  his  word ;  amidst 
all  changes,  he  clave  to  Domfront  for  the  rest  of  his  days 
as  a  specially  cherished  possession.^ 

It  was  indeed,  both  in  its  position  and  in  its  asso- Position  of 
ciations,  a  noble  starting-point  for  one  who  had  to 
carve  out  a  dominion  for  himself  by  his  wits  or  by  his 
sword.  It  was  a  place  of  happy  omen  for  a  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  as  the  place  where  his  father 
first  began  to  deserve  that  title,  his  first  possession  be- 
yond the  elder  bounds  of  his  own  duchy.^  Henry  was 
now  lord  of  the  rocky  peninsula,  which,  impregnable  as 
it  had  once  been  deemed,  had  yielded  to  the  terror  of  his 
fathers  name,  and  where  the  donjon  of  his  fathers 
rearing  opened  its  doors  to  receive  his  greatest  son  as  a 
prince  and  a  deliverer.    On  one  side,  the  Varenne  flowed 

^  On  Henry's  election  at  Domfront,  see  Appendix  P. 
*  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  287  ;  vol.  iii.  p.  165. 
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OHAP.  m.  fax  beneath  the  rock,  parting  it  from  the  wilder  rocks 
beyond  the  stream.  On  the  other  side,  on  the  same  level 
as  the  castle,  but  with  a  slight  dip  between  the  two,  just 
like  the  dip  which  parts  town  and  castle  at  Notting- 
ham,^ was  the  walled  town,  in  after  days  itself  a  mighty 
fortress,  girded  with  double  walls  and  towers  in  thick 
array,  and  entered  by  a  grim  and  frowning  gateway 
wiuftwo  ««»,e  ^^Z^  gr„a.d^  Z  „M 
roek.  But,  of  all  spots  in  the  world,  Domfront  is  one 
whose  lord  could  never  bear  to  be  lord  of  Domfront 
only.  From  few  spots  not  fixed  on  actual  Alps  or 
Pyrenees  can  the  eye  range  over  a  wider  prospect  than 
it  ranges  over  from  the  castle  steep  of  Henry's  new 
lordship.  To  the  north  the  view  is  by  comparison  shut 
in ;  but  on  this  side  lies  the  way  into  the  true  heart  of 
Normandy,  to  Caen  and  Bayeux  and  all  that  lies  be- 
tween. To  the  west  the  eye  catches  the  hills  of  the 
Avranchin;  to  the  south  the  land  of  Maine  stretches  fax 
away,  the  land  of  his  father's  victories  at  Ambrieres  and 
at  Mayenne,  the  land  whose  sight  suggests  that  the  land 
of  Anjou  lies  yet  beyond  it.  To  the  south  Henry  might 
look  on  lands  which  were  to  be  the  inheritance  of  his 
children;  to  the  north  he  looked  on  lands  which  were 
one  day  to  be  his  own ;  but  to  the  south-west,  towards 
Mortain  and  Avranches  and  the  Archangel's  Mount,  his 
eye  might  light  on  a  region  some  of  the  most  famous 
spots  of  which  he  was  presently  to  win  with  his  own 
right  hand. 
Change  in  For  the  tide  in  Henry's  affairs  turned  fast,  as  soon  as 
affidra.  the  wanderer  of  the  Vexin  became  the  chosen  lord  of 
Hi.  old  Domfront.  His  old  friends  in  his  former  principaUty 
^"^*^"*  began  to  flock  around  him  once  more.  Earl  Hugh  was 
Earl  Hugh,  again  on  his  side,  with  Richard  of  Bed  vers  and  the  rest^ 
And  he  had  now  a  mightier  friend  than  all.     King 

}  See  N.  C.  rdi  ir,  p.  198,  •  See  Appendix  P. 
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William  of  England  soon  found  out  that  he  had  not  chap.  m. 
played  a  wise  part  for  his  own  interests,  or  at  least  ^^^^^ 
his  own  plans,  in  strengthening  his  elder  brother  at  the  Wiiiiam*B 
expense  of  the  younger.    He  was  now  again  scheming 
against  Robert ;  he  therefore  favoured  the  growth  of  the  Henry  at 
new  power  on  the  Cenomannian  border.   It  was  with  the  J^bwt. 
Red   King  s  full  sanction  that  Dom&ont  became  the 
head-quarters  of  a  warfare  which  Henry  waged  against 
both  Roberts,  the  Duke  and  the  tyrant  of  Belleme.^    He 
made  many  expeditions,  which  were  largely  rewarded 
with  plunder  and  captives,  and  in  the  course  of  which 
some  picturesque  incidents  happened  which  may  call  for 
some  notice  later  in  our  story .^    For  the  present  we  are 
concerned  rather  with  the  re-establishment  of  Henry's 
power,  of  which  his  possession  of  Domfront  was  at  once 
the  earnest  and  the  beginning.     Favoured  by  William,  He  geu 
helped  by  his  former  friends,  Henry  was  soon  again  a  county. 
powerful  prince,  lord   of  the  greater  part  of  his   old 
county  of  Coutances  and  Avranches.    And  this  dominion 
was  secured  on  his  southern  border  by  the  occupation  of 
another  fortress  almost  as  important  as  Domfront  itself, 
and   no   less  closely  connected  with   the  memory  of 
Henry's  father. 

This  was  the  castle  of  Saint  James,  the  stronghold  Castle  of 
which  the  Conqueror  reared  to  guard  the  Breton  march,^  ji^neg  ©o- 
which  stands  close  on  that  dangerous  frontier,  in  the  SJP^®^  ^J^ 
southernmost  part  of  the  land  of  Avranches.    That  hilly 
and  wooded  land  puts  on  at  this  point  a  somewhat 
bolder  character.    A  peninsular  hill  with  steep  sides.  Its 
and  with  a  rushing  beck,  the  Beuvron,  between  itself  ^^" 
and  the  opposite  heights,  was  a  point  which  the  eye  of 
William  the  Qreat  had  marked  out  as  a  fitting  site  for  a 
border-castle.    Yet  the  castle  did  not  occupy  the  exact 
spot  where  one  would  have  looked  for  it.  We  should  have 

*  See  Appendix  P.        "See  Appendix  P.       »  See  N.C.  vol  jn.  p.  253. 
VOU  L  Y 
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CHAP.  in.  thought  to  find  it  at  the  very  head  of  the  promontory, 
commanding  the  valley  on  all  sides.  It  is  so  at  Ballon ; 
it  is  not  so  at  Saint  Cenery  or  at  Conches.  But  in  a 
more  marked  way  than  either  of  these,  the  castle  of  Saint 
James  stood  on  one  side  of  the  hill,  the  south  side  cer- 
tainly, the  side  looking  towards  the  dangerous  land,  but 
still  not  occupying  the  most  commanding  position  of  all. 
In  this  choice  of  a  site  we  may  perhaps  see  a  mark  of 
the  Conqueror's  respect  for  religion.  The  ecclesiastical 
name  of  the  place  shows  that,  in  William's  day,  the  church 
of  Saint  James  already  occupied  the  lofty  site  which 
its  successor  still  keeps.  Castle-builders  less  scrupulous 
than  the  great  William  might  perhaps  have  ventured, 
like  GeoflRrey  of  Mayenne  at  Saint  Cenery,*  to  build  their 
fortress  on  the  holy  ground.  The  Conqueror  had  been 
content  with  the  less  favourable  part  of  the  hill,  and  at 
Saint  James,  as  at  Conches,  church  and  castle  stood  side 
by  side.  The  natural  beauty  of  the  site  cannot  pass 
away;  the  look-out  over  the  valley  on  either  side  is  fairer 
and  more  peaceful  now  than  it  was  in  William's  day; 
but  every  care  has  been  taken  to  destroy  or  to  mutilate 
all  that  could  directly  remind  us  of  the  days  when  Saint 
Slight  re-  James  was  a  stronghold  of  dukes  and  kings.  The  elder 
the  caatle.  church  has  given  way  to  a  structure  strangely  made  up 
of  modem  buildings  and  ancient  fragments.  The  tower 
of  the  Conqueror  still  gives  its  name  to  the  Place  of  the 
Fort;  but  there  are  no  such  remains  as  we  see  in  the 
shattered  keep  of  Domfront,  hardly  such  remains  as  may 
be  traced  out  at  Saint  Cenery  and  on  the  Rock  of  Mabel. 
A  line  of  wall  to  the  south,  strengthening  the  scarped 
hill-side  like  the  oldest  walls  of  Rome,  is  all  that  is  left 
to  speak  to  us  of  the  castle  which  was  William's  most 
famous  work  on  that  border  of  his  dominions.  Nothing 
beyond  these  small  scraps  is  left  of  the  fortress  whose 

^  See  above,  p.  313. 
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building  led  to  that  memorable  march  against  the  Breton  ohap.  ni. 
in  which  William  and  Harold  fought  as  fellow-soldiers.^ 

We  are  not  told  what  were  Henry's  relations  with  The  castle 
Britanny  at  the  time  when  this  great  border  fortress  CmuJ. 
passed  into  his  hands.  Bretons  had  been  his  only 
friends  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  the  Moimt ;  but  their 
friendship  for  the  Count  of  the  Cotentin  was  perhaps 
felt  for  him,  not  so  much  in  that  character  as  in  that  of 
the  enemy  of  the  Norman  Duke  and  the  English  King. 
It  may  possibly  mark  a  feeling  that  the  Celtic  peninsula 
might  again  become  a  dangerous  land,  when  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  chief  bulwark  against  the  Bretwealas  of  the 
mainland  was  given  to  one  who  had  full  experience  of 
warfare  with  the  Bretwealas  of  the  great  island.  The 
Earl  of  Chester  had  a  hereditary  call  to  be  the  keeper 
of  the  castle  of  Saint  James.  The  fortress  had,  on  its 
first  building,  been  entrusted  by  the  Conqueror  to  the 
guardianship  of  Earl  Hugh's  father,  the  Viscount  Richard 
of  Avranches.  Hugh's  treason  when  King  and  Duke 
came  against  him  was  now  forgotten ;  his  earlier  and 
later  services  were  remembered ;  and  the  restored  prince, 
now  once  more  Coimt  as  well  as  -^theling,  granted  the 
border  castle,  not  as  a  mere  castellanship,  but  as  his  own 
proper  fief,  to  the  lord  of  the  distant  City  of  the  Legions.^ 

We  have  thus  seen  the  power  of  William  the  Red 
firmly  established  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.  He  had 
received  the  homage  of  Scotland ;  he  had  enlarged  the 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  228. 

*  Will.  Gem.  viii.  4.  "  Quia  in  hoc  negotio  et  in  aliisque  plerisque  suis 
necessitatibus  Hugo  comes  CestFennis  ei  fidelis  exBtiterat,  concessit  ei  ez 
integro  castellum  quod  sancti  Jacob!  appellatum  est,  in  quo  idem  comes 
tunc  temporis  nihil  aliud  habebat,  prster  oustodiam  munitionis  istius 
oppidi."  He  goes  on  to  describe  the  building  of  the  castle,  in  words  partly 
borrowed  from  William  of  Poitiers,  and  the  grant  to  Richard  of  Avranches. 
On  Richard,  see  N.  C.  vol  ii.  pp.  209,  296. 

1  % 
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CHAP.  III.  bounds  of  England ;  he  had  won  for  himself  a  Norman 
dominion  hemming  in  the  dominions  which  are  left  to 
the  nominal  sovereign  of  the  Norman  land.    And  it  is 
wonderful  with  how  little  fighting  all  this  had  been  done. 
It  was-  only  before  the  island  rock  of  Saint  Michael  that 
the  chivalrous  King  had  any  opportunity  of  winning 
renown  by  feats  of  chivalry.    A  year  follows,  crowded 
with  events^  but  all  of  them  events  which  happened  within 
the  four  seas  of  our  own  island.    Our  next  chapter  will 
therefore  deal  mainly  with  English  afiairs,  and  with  some 
aspects  of  English  affairs  which  yield  in  importance  to 
none  in  the  whole  history  of  England.     One  of  the  chief 
personages  of  our  story  now  comes  before  us  in  the  form 
of  the  holy  Anselm.     Few  more  striking  personal  con- 
trasts are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  history  than 
those  parts  of  our  tale  where  Anselm  and  William  meet 
face  to  face.     But  more  memorable  still,  in  a  general 
aspect  of  English  history,  ia  the  work  which  has  been 
silently  going  on  ever  since  William  Rufus  was  made 
fast  on  his  throne,  the  work  which  stands  broadly  forth 
as  a  finished  thing  when  the  controversy  between  King 
and  Primate  begins.     Assuredly  no  "feudal  system"  was 
ever  introduced  into  England  by  any  law  of  William 
the  Great;  but  it  is  only  a  slight  stretch  of  language 
to  say  that  something  which,  if  any  one  chooses,  may 
be  called  a  "feudal  system"  was,  during  these  years, 
devised  in  and  for  England  by  the  craft  and  subtlety 
of  Bandolf  Flambard. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE   PRIMACY   OP   ANSELM   AND  THE   ACQUISITIOIT 

OP  NORMANDY.^ 

1093-1097, 

THE  story  of  the  first  five  years  of  the  Red  Kingsciuuracter 
reign  may  be  written  with  little,  if  any,  forsaking  Z^^  ^ 
of  strict  chronological  order.     The  accession,  the  rebel- ^*J^*™ 
lion,  the  affairs  of  Normandy,  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  1087-109J. 

'  Daring  this  ohapter,  the  authorities  for  the  life  ef  Anflelni  become  of 
primary  importance.  We  have  the  invaluable  help  of  the  two  works  of 
Anselm's  friend  and  faithful  companion,  the  English  monk  Eadmer,  after- 
wards Bishop-elect  of  Saint  Andrews.  Both  Orderic  and  William  of  Malines- 
barj  speak  of  Eadmer  with  the  deepest  reverence,  and  cut  short  their 
own  accounts  of  Anselm,  referring  to  his.  He  first  wrote  the  Bistoria 
Novorum,  and  then  the  Vita  AnBelmi  as  a  kind  of  supplement,  to  bring  in 
certain  points  more  purely  personal  to  his  hero.  The  subject  of  the  Historta 
Novorum  we  might  call  "  Anselm  and  his  Times.**  The  subject  of  the  Vita 
is  naturally  Ajiselm  himself.  Eadmer's  history  is  of  course  most  minute 
and  most  trustworthy  ibr  all  that  concerns  Anselm ;  other  matters  he  cuts 
short.  In  most  cases  one  can  see  his  reasons ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
why  he  should  have  left  out  the  mission  of  Geronto  recorded  by  Hugh  of 
Flavigny  (see  Appendix  A  A).  Along  with  the  works  of  Eadmer.  we  have 
also  a  precious  store  in  the  Letters  of  Anselm  himself  (see  Appendix  Y), 
which,  besides  the  picture  which  they  give  of  the  man,  throw  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  history.  All  these  materials,  with  the  other  writings  of  Anselm, 
will  be  found  in  two  volumes  of  Migne*s  Patrologia,  158  and  159.  I  have 
used  this  edition  for  the  Letters  and  for  the  Life ;  the  Bistoria  Novorum 
I  have  gone  on  quoting  in  the  edition  of  Selden. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  Anselm*s  English  career,  with  which  alone  I  am 
concerned,  is  only  one  part  of  his  many-sided  character.  I  have  kept  mainly 
to  the  history  of  Anselm  in  England ;  I  have  cut  Bhort  both  his  early  life  and 
even  the  time  of  his  first  banishment.  With  his  theology  and  philosophy  I 
have  not  ventured  to  meddle  at  all.  Anselm  has  had  no  lank  of  biographers 
from  the  more  general  point  of  view;  Hasse  (Anselm  von  Canterbury, 
Leipzig,  1853),  Charles  de  K^musat  (Saint  Anselme  de  Canterbury,  Paris, 
iS53)t  Charma  (Saint- Anselme,  Paris,  1853),  CrosetMouchet  (S.  Anselme 
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CHAP.  IV.  follow  one  another  in  successive  or  nearly  successive 

years,  as  the  main  subjects  which  challenge  our  atten- 

Chronolo-  tion.     One  set  of  events  leads  to  another.     The  rebellion 

quen<^f   followed  naturally  on  the  accession  ;  the  interference  of 

tlie  hiatory.  Rufus  in  Normandy  followed  naturally  on  the  rebellion  ; 

the  Scottish  invasion  seems  to  have  been  the  immediate 

occasion  of  the  banishment  of  Eadgar  from  Normandy. 

But  during  the  whole  of  the  five  years  there  is  no  great 

interlacing  of  different  parts  of  the  main  story;   at  no 

stage  are  two  distinct  sets  of  events  of  equal  moment 

going  on  at  the  same  time ;  the  historian  is  hardly  called 

on  to  forsake  the  arrangement  of  the  annalist.    While 

the  events  recorded  by  the  annalist  were  in  doing,  some 

of  the  greatest  changes  in  English  history  were  silently 

going  on ;  but  they  were  not  changes  of  a  kind  which 

More  oom-  could  be  set  down  in  the  shape  of  annals.     From  the 

^lanoter    ^^d  of  the  year  which  saw  the  restoration  of  Carlisle  the 

%H^'  ^a^^e  of  ^^^  «^y  changes.     Diflferent  scenes  of  the 

1093-1098.  drama   of  equal  importance  are  now  acting  at  once. 

For  the  next  five  years  we  have  three  several  lines  of 

contemporary  story,  which   are  now  and  then  inter- 

d'AoBte,  Archevdque  de  Cantorb^ry,  Paris,  1859).  I  have  made  some  use 
of  all  these ;  but  the  value  even  of  Hasse  and  De  R^usat  for  my  strictly 
English  purpose  is  not  great.  M.  Croeet-Mouchet  writes  with  a  pleasant 
breeze  of  local  feeling  from  the  PrsBtorian  Augusta,  but  he  is  utterly  at  sea 
as  to  everything  in  our  island. 

In  our  own  tongue  the  life  of  Anselm  has  been  treated  by  a  living  and  a 
dead  Mend  of  my  own,  holding  the  same  rank  in  the  English  Church.  Dean 
Hook,  I  must  say  with  regret,  utterly  failed  to  do  justice  to  Anselm. 
This  is  the  more  striking,  as  he  did  thorough  justice  to  Thomas.  From  Dr. 
Hookas  point  of  view  it  needed  an  effort  to  do  justice  to  either,  a  smaller 
eflfbrt  in  the  case  of  Anselm,  a  greater  in  the  case  of  Thomas.  As  sometimes 
happens,  he  made  the  greater  effort,  but  not  the  smaller.  I  am  however  able 
to  say  that  he  came  to  know  Anselm  better  before  he  died.  Dean  Church, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  given  us  an  almost  perfect  example  of  a  short  sketch 
of  such  a  subject.  The  accuracy  of  Jthe  tale  is  as  remarkable  as  the  beauty 
of  the  telling.  It  lacks  only  the  light  which  is  thrown  on  the  story  of  Anselm 
by  the  earlier  story  of  William  of  Saint-Calais.  It  u  most  important  to 
remember  that  Anselm  was  not  the  first  to  appeal  to  the  Pope. 
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twined,  but  which  on  the  whole  did  not  seriously  affect  chap.  iv. 
one  another.     Each  is  best  told  by  itself,  with  as  little  Three  dis- 
reference  to  either  of  the  others  as  may  be.     And  each  of^wntem- 
begins  in  the  year  of  which  we  have  now  reached  theP**'*^ 
threshold.    The  sixth  year  of  William  Rufus  saw  the 
beginning  of  the  primacy  of  AnBelm,  the  beginning  of  the 
main  dealings  of  the  reign  with  Wales  and  Scotland,  the 
beginning  of  renewed  interference  in  the  Norman  duchy. 
It  will  be  well  to  keep  these  three  lines  of  narrative  as  Aspects  of 
distinct  as  may  be.     They  show  the  Red  King  in  three    "Jidul' 
different  characters.    In  the  first  story  he  appears  as  the  ®**J^- 
representative  of  the  new  form  which  the  kingship  of  Anselm. 
England  has  taken  with  reference  both  to  temporal  and 
to  spiritual  matters  within  the  kingdom.     In  the  second 
story  we  see  him  asserting  the  powers  of  the  English 
crown  beyond  the  kingdom  of  England,  but  within  the 
island  of  Britain.   And  here,  alongside  of  the  affairs  of  Afiaira  of 
Scotland,  perhaps  not  very  closely  connected  with  them  and  Wales, 
by  any  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  but  forming  one  general 
subject  with  them  as  distinguished  alike  from  purely 
domestic  and  from  continental  affairs,  will  come  the 
relations  between  England  and  Wales  during  the  reign 
of  William  Rufus.    In  the  third  story  we  see  the  begin-  ContinenUl 
ning  of  the  events  which  led  to  those  wider  schemes  of 
continental  policy  which  almost  wholly  occupy  the  last 
three  years  of  the  reign.     One  event  only  of  much  mo-  Revolt  of 
ment  stands  apart  from  the  general  thread  of  any  of  the  Mowbray, 
three  stories.    It  stands  by  itself,  as  one  of  those  events  ^^^' 
which  might  easily  have  led  to  great  changes,  but  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  passed  away  without  much  result. 
This  is  the  conspiracy  and  revolt  of  Robert  of  Mowbray 
and  William  of  Eu,  which  may,  dramatically  at  least,  be 
connected  with  either  the  Scottish  or  the  Norman  story, 
but  which,  as  a  matter  of  actual  English  history,  stands 
apart  from  alL 
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CHAP,  tr.  Of  these  three  the  first  on  the  list  must  claim  the 
^'w^n*  'P^^^ced^^ce-  The  relations  between  Rufhs  and  Anselm 
Rufun  mkI  involve  the  whole  civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the 
Workiiiir  ^^SP^'  The  dispute  between  King  and  Primate  was  the 
of  the  new  outcome  of  aU  that  had  been  working  in  silence  while 

ideas. 

the  Red  King  was  winning  castles  in  Normandy,  re- 
ceiving the   homage  of   Scotland,  and    enlarging   the 
bounds  of  England.     During  those  years  one  side  of  the 
results  of  the  Norman  Conquest  was  put  into  formal 
shape.   Between  the  £aU  of  Rochester  and  the  restoration 
of  Carlisle,  new  ideas,  new  claims,  had  come  to  their  full 
New  pohi-  growth.     Those  ideas,  those  claims,  had  made  the  king- 
King,         stiip  of  William  the  Red  something  marked  by  not  a  few 
points  of  diflference  from  the  kingship  either  of  the  Con- 
Ecclerfasti-  fessor  Or  of  the  Conqueror.     Nowhere  does  the  diflference 
of  the        between  the  elder  and  the  younger  William  stand  forth 
Conqueror,  j^^^j.^  clearly  than  in  their  dealings  with  the  spiritual 
power.    No  king,  as  I  have  often  shown,  was  more  truly 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  Church  within  his  realm  than 
was  the  Conqueror  of  England,  her  defender  against  the 
Wiiliftin     claims  of  Rome.     But  William  the  Great  sought  and 
Lanfranc.   found  his  fellow-worker  in  aU  things  in  an  archbishop 
likeminded  with  himself.     We  can  hardly  conceive  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror  without  the  primacy  of  Lan- 
Oppoftite     franc.    But  the  great  object  of  William  the  Red  was  to 
Kufua.       avoid  the  restraints  which  could  not  fail  to  be  placed 
upon  his  self-will,  if  he  had  one  standing  at  his  side 
whose  place  it  was  to  be  at  once  the  chief  shepherd  of 
the  English   Church   and  the   tribune  of  the  English 
Vacancy  of  people.     For  three  years  and  more  from  the  death  of 
c»i»ter-      Lanfranc  the  see  of  Canterbury  remained  vacant.     Such 
1080 -I    %  ^  vacancy  was  without  precedent;  but  it  was  designed 
itself  to  become  a  precedent.   It  was  by  no  accident,  from 
no  momentary  cause,  that  William  delayed  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  successor  to  his  old  guardian  and  coun- 
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seller.    It  was  part  of  a  deliberate  policy  affecting  the  chap.  iv. 
whole  ecclesiastical  and  civil  institutions  of  the  realm.  ^*"  policy. 
And  that  policy,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  was  the  device  influence 
of  a  single  subtle  and  malignant  genius  by  whom  theJ^^JJ^* 
whole  internal  administration  of  the  Red  Eling's  reign 
was  guided. 

§1.  The  Administrafion  of  Randolf  Flamhard. 

1089-1099. 

The  chief  minister,  if  we  may  so  call  him,  of  William 
Rufus,  during  these  years,  and  indeed  to  the  end  of  his 
reign,  was  that  Randolf  Flambard  or  Passeflambard  of 
whom  we  have  already  heard.^    His  early  history  is  Early  hi»- 
not  easy  to  trace,  beyond  the  general  fact  that  he  rose  FiimbArd. 
to  power  by  the  same  path  by  which  so  many  others 
rose  in  his  day,  by  service  in  the  King's  chapel  and 
chancery.*    It  has  been  generally  thought  that  he  was  Said  to 
settled  in  England  as  early  as  the  days  of  Eadward ;  ^;,f^J^ 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  evidence  bears  out  S'^'*^?^ 
this  belief.  And  the  course  of  his  life  is  certainly  easier  to 
understand,  if  we  do  not  bring  him  into  England  so  soon, 
or  attribute  to  him  so  great  a  length  of  life,  as  we  must 
do  if  we  look  on  him  as  having  been  already  a  land- 
owner in  England  before  the  Conquest.^     On  the  other  s«id  to 
hand,  if  we  accept  the  story  which  makes  him  pass  to  j^  ^^ 
the  King  s  service  from  the  service  of  Maurice  Bishop  of  ^5YJ*^  ®^ 
London,  he  must  have  been  the  King's  clerk  for  so  short  Maurice 
a  time  before  the  death  of  the  Conqueror  as  hardly  to  London 
give  room  for  the  usual  stages  of  official  promotion.  J^^^T 
Another  version  places  him  in  the  King's  service  from  his 
earliest  years.*    Perhaps  we  may  guess  that  the  name  of 

*  See  N.C.  vol.  v.  p.  131.  •  lb.  p.  135. 

'  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  521,  and  see  Appendix  S. 

*  See  the  extract  from  Orderic  (678  C)  in  Appendix  S. 
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CHAP.  IV.  the  Bishop  of  London  is  wrongly  given,  and  that  Flam- 
bard  had  really  been  in  the  service  of  one  of  Maurice's 
predecessors,  of  Hugh  of  Orival  or  of  the  more  famous 
Said  to       William.     His  reason  for  leaving  his  episcopal  patron  is 
the  deanery  said  to  have  been  that  a  deanery  which  he  held  was 
J^^^^"     taken  from  him,  a  story  which  oddly  connects  itself  with 
another,  according  to  which  he  was  at  one  time  dean  or 
other  head  of  the  canons  of  Twinham — ^better  known  as 
Prefer-       Christchurch — in  Hampshire.^     The  story,  true  or  false, 
^the       ^^^  ^^^  earlier  life  of  Thomas  of  London,  illustrates  the 
^^  ^^ ,   way  in  which  the  highest  ecclesiastical  preferments  short 
biahope.      of  bishopries  and  abbeys  were  held  by  these  clerical  ser- 
vants of  kings  and  bishops.     Clerical  they  often  were 
only  in  the  widest  sense;  they > were  sometimes  merely 
tonsured,  and  they  seldom  took  priest's  orders  till  they 
FUunbard  were  themselves  promoted  to  bishoprics.*  Eandolf  Flam- 
*  P"o«t.     \yQj^^  however  was  a  priest  ;^  he  could  therefore  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  deanery  in  person,  if  he  ever  troubled 
Character  himself  to  go  near  it.     Otherwise  there  was  very  little 
bard.    '     ^f  *^®  churchman,  or  indeed  of  the  Christian,  about  the 
future  Bishop  of  Durham  and  builder  of  Saint  Cuthberht's 
nave.   At  all  events  it  was  wholly  by  his  personal  quali- 
ties, such  as  they  were,  that  Randolf  Flambard  made 
his  way  to  the  highest  places  in  Church  and  State.     In 
his  day  the  Church  supplied  the  readiest  opening  for  the 
service  of  the  State,  and  service  to  the  State  was  again 
rewarded  by  all  but  the  highest  honours  of  the  Church. 
His  The  man  who  was  practically  to  rule  England  had  at 

^^"  '      least  little  advantage  on  the  score  of  birth.     He  is  set 

'  See  Appendix  S. 

*  So  Liebermann  truly  remarks  (EinleituBg  in  den  Dialogas  de  Scao- 
cario,  40).  He  adds ;  '*  Diese  pflegten  die  Priesterweihe  moglichst  spat  su 
empfangen ;  desto  eifiriger  erjagten  sie  fette  Pfrttnden.*' 

'  Florence  (i  100)  notices  emphatically  that  the  doings  of  Flambard  were 
done  "contra  jus  eodesiasticum,  et  sui  gradus  ordinem,  presbyter  enim 
erat."    So  he  is  marked  by  Anselm  (Epp.  iy.  a)  as  "sacerdos." 
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before  us  as  the  son  of  a  low-bom  priest  in  the  diocese  ohap.  it. 
of  Bayeux  and  of  a  mother  who  bore  the  character  of  a 
witch,  and  who  was  reported  to  have  lost  an  eye  through 
the  agency  of  the  powers  with  which   she  was  too 
familiar.^     Handsome  in  person,  ready  of  wit,  free  of 
speech  and  of  hand,  unlearned,  loose  of  life,  clever  and 
unscrupulous  in  business  of  every  kind,  he  made  friends 
and  he  made  enemies ;  but  he  rose.    The  surname  which  The  nAme 
cleaves  to  him  m  various  shapes  and  spellmgs  is  said  to 
have  been  given  to  him  in  the  court  of  the  Conqueror  by 
the  dispenser  Robert,  because  he  pushed  himself  on  at  the 
expense  of  his  betters,  like  a  burning  flame.'    But  his  Hb  finan- 
genius  lay  most  of  all  in  the  direction  of  finance,  in  . 
days  when  finance  meant  to  transfer,  by  whatever  means, 
the  greatest  amount  of  the  subject's  money  into  the 
cofiers  of  the  King.     One  story  describes  him  as  sent  Mention  of 
on  such  an  errand  by  the  Conqueror  into  the  lands  oftheCJon- 
his  future  bishopric,  and  as  smitten  for  his  crime  by^".®'^'^" 
the  wonder-working  hand  of  Saint  Cuthberht  himself.^  His  share 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  a  hand  in  JJ^P^™^ 
drawing  up  the  Great  Survey.*    But,  while  William  the 
Great  lived,  he  seems  not  to  have  risen  to  any  high 
place.     Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  the  Conqueror  did 
begin  to  give  away  bishoprics  to  his  own  clerks,*  but 
still  hardly  to  such  clerks  as  Kandolf  Flambard.     Nor 

^  See  Appendix  S.  The  story  about  Flambard^s  mother,  which  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  suggests  may  have  come  from  a  ballad,  is  told  by  Orderio 
in  another  place  (787  A);  "Mater,  qu»  sortilega  erat  et  cum  dsemone 
crebro  locuta,  ex  cujus  nefaria  familiaritate  unum  ooulum  amiserat.*'  One 
thinks  of  a  later  dabbler  in  mischief;  **  Our  minnie*s  sair  mis^et,  after  her 
ordinar,  sir — sbe*ll  hae  had  some  quarrel  wi*  her  auld  gudeman — that's 
Satan,  ye  ken,  sirs.**  William  of  Malmesbury  (Gesta  Regum,  iv.  314) 
calls  him  **  fbmes  cupiditatum,  Banulfiis  dericus,  ex  infimo  genere  hominum 
lingua  et  calliditate  provectus  ad  sommum.**  In  the  Oesta  Pontificum,  274, 
he  is  more  guarded,  and  says  only  "ex  quo  ambiguum  genere.** 

•  See  Appendix  S.  '  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  522. 

*  See  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist  i.  348.  •  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  687. 
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oHAP.  nr.  did  the  Conqueror  need  a  minister,  in  the  sense  of  needing 
one  who  should  in  some  sort  fill  his  place  and  exerdse 
his  powers.  The  elder  William  could  rule  his  kingdom 
himself,  or  at  most  with  the  advice  of  the  special  coun- 
sellor whom  ancient  custom  gave  him  in  the  person  of 
His  rise  Lanfranc.  But  the  younger  William,  sultan-like  in  his 
RufuB.  mood,  needed,  like  other  sultans,  the  help  of  a  vizier. 
And  he  found  the  fittest  of  all  viziers  for  his  purpose  in 
the  supple  clerk  from  the  Bessin. 

The  reign  of  Flambard  seems  to  have  begun  as  soon  as 
Lanfrtinc  was  gone.  He  thoroughly  suited  the  Red  King*s 
views.  He  was  ready  to  gather  in  wealth  for  his  master 
from  every  quarter ;  he  knew  how  to  squeeze  the  most 
out  of  rich  and  poor ;  when  a  tax  of  a  certain  amount 
was  decreed,  he  knew  how  to  make  it  bring  in  double 
its  nominal  value.^  He  alone  thoroughly  knew  his  art; 
no  one  else,  said  the  laughing  King,  cared  so  little  whose 
hatred  he  brought  on  himself,  so  that  he  only  pleased 
Hia  alleged  his  master.*     He  stands  charged  in  one  account  of  his 

new 

DomeecUy.  deeds  with  declaring  the  Great  Survey  to  be  drawn  up 
on  principles  not  favourable  enough  to  the  royal  hoard, 
and  with  causing  it  to  be  supplanted  by  a  new  inqui- 
sition which  made  the  Red  King  richer  than  his  father.^ 
This  story  is  very  doubtful;  but  it  is  thoroughly  in 
His  official  character.  In  any  case  Flambard  rose  to  the  highest 
^^^^  ^^'  measure  both  of  power  and  of  official  dignity  that  was 
open  to  him.  His  office  and  its  duties  are  described 
in  various  ways ;  in  that  age  official  titles  and  functions 

'  WilL  Malms,  iv.  314.  "  Is,  ai  quando  edictum  regium  prooeasisset  at 
noniinatum  tributum  Anglia  penderet,  duplum  adjiciebat.** 

*  lb.  "Subinde,  cachinnantibus  qoibusdam  ac  dicentibus,  Boloin  esse 
hominem  qui  sciret  sic  agitare  ingeniom  nee  aliorum  cor.aret  odium 
dummodo  complacaret  dominum."  This  is  one  of  the  passages  where 
William  of  Malmesbury  thought  it  wise  to  soften  what  he  first  wrote. 
For  "cachinnantibus  quibusdam  ac  dicentibus**  some  manuaoripts  read 
**  caohinnante  rege  ac  dicente."  *  See  Appendix  U. 
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were  less  accurately  distinguished  than  they  were  a  little  chap.  iv. 

later.^     But  there  seems  no  doubt  that  Flambard,  theHeholdB 

lawyer  whom  none  could  withstand,^  held  the  formal  cji^jgi^jp" 

office  of  Justiciar.    Till  his  time  that  post  had  not,  as 

a  distinct  office,  reached  the  full  measure  of  its  greatness. 

It  was  Flambard  himself  who  raised  it  to  the  height  of  Growth  of 

•11...  1*1  *    ^    *L       t.         'A.  ^o  office 

power  and  dignity  which  accompanied  it  when  it  was  under  himr 
held  by  Roger  of  Salisbury  and  Randolf  of  Glanville. 
He  was  to  the  post  of  Justiciar  what  Thomas  of  London 
two  generations  later  was  to  the  post  of  Chancellor ;  he 
was  the  man  who  knew  how  to  mafi^nify  his  office.^    In  Hia 
that  office  "  he  drave  all  the  King*s  gemots  over  all  Eng-  ^f  tbe^ 
land."  *    The  King's  thegns  who  had  come  to  the  local  Gemdu. 
assembly  on  the  King's  errand  in  the  days  of  ^thelred 
and  Cnut*  had  now  grown  into  a  mighty  and  terrible 
power.     How  Flambard  drave  the  gemots  we  learn  else- 
where.   He  was  fierce  alike  to  the  suppliant  and  to  the 
rebel.®    Suppliant  and  rebel  alike  were  in  his  eyes  useful 
only  as  means  for  further  filling  the  mighty  chest  at  Win- 
chester.   Strangely  enough,  he  himself,  clerk  and  Norman  He  loeet 
as  he  was,  had  found  neither  birth  nor  order  protect  him  the  New 
when  the  Conqueror  had  needed  a  part  of  his  land  for  the  ^<*'^^- 

creation  of  the  New  Forest.''    On  the  principle  that  man  His  zeal 

^    All 

is  ever  most  ready  to  inflict  on  others  the  wrongs  which  xLg's 
he  has  borne  himself,  Flambard,  who  himself  in  some"^*®'*^- 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  430. 

*  Will.  Malms.  i7.  314.  "InviotuB  caiuidicus,  et  tarn  verbb  tarn  rebus 
immodicus.*'  One  thinks  of  Lanfirano*s  successes  in  the  law-courts  of  Pavia 
(see  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  aa6) ;  but  knowledge  of  the  Imperial  law  was  a  matter 
of  professional  learning ;  with  the  simpler  law  of  England  age  and  ex- 
perience were  enough. 

'  See  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  384,  and  Appendix  T. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1099.  "  Rannulfe  hb  oapeUane  . . .  )>e  seror  ealle  bis 
gemot  ofer  eaU  Engleland  draf  and  bewiste.** 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  445. 

*  Will.  Malms,  iv.  314.   "  Juxta  in  supplices  at  in  rebelles  furens.** 

*  See  Appendix  T. 
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OHAP.  nr.  sort  ranked  among  the  disinherited,  was  of  all  ministers 
of  the  royal  will  the  most  eager  to  draw  the  heritage  of 
every  man,  without  respect  to  birth  or  order,  into  the 
hands  of  the  master  whom  he  served  too  faithfully. 

But  we  shall  altogether  misunderstand  both  Flambard 
and  his  master,  if  we  take  either  of  them  for  vulgar 
spoilers,  living  as  it  were  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
casually  grasping  any  sources  of  gain  which  chanced  to 
m«  be  thrown  in  their  way.     Whatever  Flambard  did  he 

and  exao-    did  according  to  rule  and  system ;  nay  more,  he  did  it 
tematic*^    according  to  the  severest  rules  of  logic.     Amidst  the 
vague  declamations  which  set    him  before  us  as  the 
general  robber  of  all  men,  we  light  on  particular  facts 
and  phrases  which  give  us  the  clue  to  the  real  nature  of 
His  his  doings.    It  is  worth  notice  that,  in  more  than  one 

■p^ation    picture,  the  rich  are  enlarged  on  as  the  special  victims  of 
ofthench.  jjg  extortions;  in  one  the  -^theling  Henry  himself  is 
dealings     spokcu  of   as  having  suffered   deeply  at  his   hands.^ 
Stheiing   ^®  ^^7  gucss  that  this  has  some  special  reference  to 
Henry.       the  way  in  which  Henry  was  defrauded  of  the  lands  of 
his  mother,  a  business  in  which  Flambard  is   likely 
enough  to  have  had  a  share.^    These  references  to  the 
wrongs  done  to  the  rich  have  their  significance;  they 
point  to  a  cunningly  devised  system  of  Flambard's,  by 
which,  the  greater  a  man's  estate  was,  the  more  surely 
was  he  marked  for  extortion.     The  legislation  of  Flam- 
bard, if  we  can  call  that  legislation  which  seems  never  to 
have  been  set  down  in  any  formal  statute,^  was  not  at 
all  of  the  kind  which  catches  the  small  flies  and  lets  the 
Witness     large  ones  get  through.    As  we  have  seen  in  some  other 
Chronicle,  cases,*  a  seemingly  casual    expression  of  our    native 

*  See  the  extract  from  Orderic,  786  C,  in  Appendix  T. 

*  See  above,  p.  198.  »  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  398. 

*  As  in  the  case  of  the  general  redemption  of  lands  (see  N.  C.  vol.  It. 
p.  25)  and  the  great  confiscation  and  distribution  in  the  midwinter  Gkmot 
of  1067  (ib.  p.  127). 
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Chronider  is  the  best  record  of  a  matter  of  no  small  chap.  it. 
constitutional  importance.     The  Red  King  "would  be  The  King 
ilk  man's  heir,  ordered  and  lewd."  ^    In  those  words  lay  everyman's 
the  whole  root  of  the  matter.    The  great  work  of  the  J'^' .     ,. 
administration  of  Flambard,  the  great  work  of  the  reign  lasting 
of  Rufus,  was  to  put  in  order  a  system  of  rules  by^nd  ^^ 
which  the  King  might  be  the  heir  of  every  man.   Those  «"«t»on8. 
few  words,  which  might  seem  to  have  dropped  from 
the  Chronicler  in  a  moment  of  embittered  sarcasm,  do 
indeed  set  forth   the  formal  beginning  of  a  series  of 
burthens  and  exactions  under  which   EngUshmen,  and 
preeminently  the  rich  and  noble  among  Englishmen, 
groaned  for  not  much  less  than  sik  hundred  yesprs  after 
Flambard's  days. 

In  short  the  "unrighteousness"  ordained  by  William  The  Feudal 
Rufus  and  Randolf  Flambard*  are  no  other  than  those 
feudal  tenures  and  feudal  burthens  which  even  the  Par-  Aboliahed 
liament  which  elected  Charles  the  Second,  in  the  midst  of 
its  self-abasement  and  betrayal  of  its  own  ancient  rights, 
declared  to  have  been  "  much  more  burthensome,  griev- 
ous, and  prejudicial  to  the  kingdom   than  they  have 
been  beneficial  to  the  king."  ®    Assuredly  they  were  as 
burthensome,  grievous,  and  prejudicial  to  the  kingdom 
in  the  eleventh  century  as  they  were  in  the  seventeenth ; 
but  assuredly  they  were  found  in  the  eleventh  century 
to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  King,  or  they  would  not 
have  been  ordained  by  Rufus  and  Flambard.     We  have  Tenure  in 
reached  the  age  of  chivalry;  and  tenure  in  chivalry,^  i^a^. 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  iioo.  "For^an  )>e  he  sBlces  mannes  gehadodes  and 
Iffiwedes  yrfenunia  beon  wolde." 

^  William  of  Malmesbury  (v.  393)  seems  to  sum  up  the  reforms  of 
Henry  in  the  words  "  injustitias  a  fratre  et  Kannulfo  institutas  prohibuit." 
**  JustitisB  "  is  a  technical  phrase  (see  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  559,  560).  "  Injus- 
titise,**  as  here  used,  is  something  like  our  '*  unlaw  "  and  "  ungeld." 

'  Revised  Statutes,  i.  725.  By  some  chance  this  statute  is  printed  in 
this  collection,  which  commonly  leaves  out  the  statutes  which  are  of  most 
historical  importance. 
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CHAP.  IT.  with  all  its  mean  and  pettifogging  incidents,  was  put 
into  a  systematic  form  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
coffers  of  the  king  who  was  before  all  things  the  good 
knight,  the  preux  chevalier,  the  probus  miles.     The  King 
"would  be  the  heir  of  ilk  man,  ordered  and  lewd."     To 
Wardahip.  that  end  the  estate  of  the  minor  heir  was  to  be  made  a 
prey ;  he  was  himself  to  be  begged  and  granted  and  sold 
Maniage.  like  an  OX  or  an  ass;^  the  heiress,  maid  or  widow,  was 
in  the  like  sort  to  be  begged  and  granted,  sold  into  un- 
willing wedlock,  or  else  forced  to  pay  the  price  which 
a  chivalrous  tenure  demanded  for  the  right  either  to  re- 
main unmarried  or  to  marry  according  to  her  own  will. 
Dealings    The  bishopric  or  the  abbey  was  to  be  left  without  a  pastor, 
bishoprica  ^^^  i^  lands  were  to  be  let  to  farm  for  the  King's  profit, 
^^*^*^y"- because  the  liing  would  be  the  heir  of  the  priest  as  well 
Agency  of  as  of  the  layman.     That  all  this,  in  its  fully  developed 
in  sygtema-  ^^^  Systematic  form,  was  the  work  of  Randolf  Flambard, 

tiring  the    I  t^^p^  I  ^^y  ^^^  ^g^^       I  j,^^^  ^g^^  ^^^  p^i^^  ^^ 

tenures,      some  length  elsewhere,^  and  I  need  not  now  do'  more 
The  than  pass  lightly  over  some  of  the  main  points.    Certain 

evidence.  ,  , 

tendencies,  certain  customs,  of  which,  under  the  Con- 
Henry's     queror  and  even  before  the  Conqueror,  we  see  the  germs, 

charters.      111  «  •  a  t-t 

but  only  the  geims,  appear  at  the  accession  of  Henry 
the  First  as  firmly  established  rules,  which  Henry  does 
not  promise  wholly  to  abolish,  wiiile  he  does  promise  to 
redress  their  abuses.  It  follows  that  they  had  put  on 
their  systematic  shape  in  the  intermediate  time,  that  is, 
during  the  reign  of  Rufus.  One  of  these  abuses,'  that 
which  for  obvious  reasons  was  most  largely  dwelled  on 
by  our  authorities,  namely  the  new  way  of  dealing  with 
ecclesiastical    property,  is   distinctly  spoken  of  as  a 

'  I  borrow  this  phrase  from  the  story  of  Count  William  of  Eyreoz  in 
Orderic,  814  C  (see  Appendix  K),  though  he  was  not  to  be  given  in  quite 
the  same  sense. 

'  See  N.C.  vol.  v.  pp.  373  -381. 
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novelty,  and  a  novelty  of  Flambard^s  devising.    The  chap.  iv. 
obvious  inference  is  that  the  whole  system,  a  system 
which  logically  hangs  together  in  the  most  perfect  way, 
was  the  device  of  the  same  subtle  and  malignant  brain. 
And  having  got  thus  far,  we  are  now  enabled  to  see  the  import- 
full  force  of  those  seemingly  casual  expressions  in  the  geemingiy 
writers  of  the  time  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.    It*^^ 

•^     ^  phrases. 

was  the  royal  claims  of  relief,  of  wardship,  and  mar- 
riage, systematically  and  mercilessly  enforced,  no  less 
than  the  royal  claim  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  vacant 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  which  are  branded  in  Latin  as 
the  injuatitice  of  Rufus  and  Flambard,  and  which  in 
our  own  tongue  take  the  shape  of  the  King's  claim  to  be 
the  heir  of  every  man. 

This  last  pithy  phrase  takes  in  all  the  new  claims 
which  were  now  set  up  over  all  lands,  whether  held 
by  spiritual  or  temporal  owners,  and,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  over  personal  property  also.  All  the  "unrighteous- 
nesses," all  "the  evil  customs,"  which  the  charter  of 
Henry  promises  to  reform  ^  come  under  this  one  head. 
In  Flambard's  system  of  tenure  there  could  be  no  such  Flambard's 
thing  as  an  ancient  e^el  or  alhdy  held  of  no  lord,  and  la^hoid- 
burthened  only  with  such  payments  or  duties  as  the  '^• 
law  might  lay  upon  its  owner.  With  him  all  land  was  in 
the  strictest  sense  loanland.^    The  owner  had  at  most 
a  life-interest  in  it ;  at  his  death  it  fell  back  to  the  king, 
for  the  king  was  to  be  the  heir  of  every  man.    The  king  Relief  and 
might  grant  it  to  the  son  of  the  last  owner ;  but,  if  so,  it  tio^^ 
was  by  a  fresh  grant,^  for  which  the  new  grantee  had 
to  pay.     And  the  terms  of  Henry's  charter  imply  that 

'  See  the  charter  of  Henry,  Select  Charters,  97 ;  "  £t  onmes  malas  con- 
suetudines  quibns  regnuin  Angliae  injoate  opprimebatur  inde  auiero,  qnas 
malas  oonsnetudinee  ex  parte  hie  pono.**  He  then  gocA  through  the  grievances 
in  order,  relief,  marriage,  wardship,  and  the  rest. 

*  I  borrow  our  ancient  word  Uenland,  which  survives  in  the  German 
lehn,  •  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  pp.  379,  867. 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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CHAP.  nr.  the  payment  was  arbitrary  and  extortionate.  Henry  pro- 
mises that  the  heir  of  a  tenant-in-chief  shall  not  be  con- 
strained to  redeem — to  buy  back — his  fathers  lands  as 
had  been  done  in  his  brothers  time;   he  shall  relieve 
them  by  a  just  and  lawful  relief.*    Under  Rufus  then 
it  was  held  that  the  land  had,  by  the  former  holder's 
death,  actually  passed  to  the  king,  as  the  common  heir 
of  all  men,  and  that,  if  the  son  or  other  representative 
of  the  former  holder  wished  to  possess  it,  he  must,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  buy  it  back  from  the  king.     Henry 
acknowledges  the  rights  of  the  heir,  while  still  main- 
taining the  theory  of  the  fresh  grant     The  heir  is  not  to 
redeem — to  buy  back — his  father's  land ;  he  is  merely  to 
relieve  it — ^to  take  it  up  again,  and  he  is  to  pay  only  the 
sum  prescribed  by  legal  custom,  the  equivalent  of  the 
ancient  heriot  or  the  modem  succession-duty.     So  it  is 
DealingB^  with   personal  property.     The  Red   Eong,  it  is  plain, 
wiUa.         claimed  to  be  the  heir  of  men's  money,  as  well  as  of  their 
land.     For  one  of  Henry's  promised  reforms  is  that  the 
wills  of  his  barons  and  others  his  men  shall  stand  good, 
that  their  money  shall  go  to  the  purposes  to  which  they 
may  have  bequeathed  it,  and  that,  if  they  die  without 
wills,  their  wives,  children,  kinsfolk,  or  lawful  men,  shall 
dispose  of  it  as  they  may  think  best  for  the  dead  man's 
soul.'    Such  a  reform  could  not  have  been  needed  unless 
William  Rufus  had  been  in  the  habit  of  interfering  with 
Older        men's  free  right  of  bequest.     And  it  might  have  been 
^^7       plausibly  argued  that  the  right  of  bequest  was  no  natural 

^  Select  Chartera,  97.  *'Si  quia  bAronom,  oomitum  meorum  sive  alioram 
qui  de  me  tenent,  mortaus  fiierit,  haeres  suus  non  redimet  temon  tiiain 
lioat  &oiebat  tempore  fratris  mei,  sed  justa  et  legitima  relevatione  reUva' 
hUetanr 

'  lb.  '*  Et  81  qais  baronum  vel  bominum  meorum  infirmabitur,  ricnt 
ipee  dabit  vel  dare  disponet  pecuniam  suam,  ita  datam  esse  concedo.  Quod 
■i  ipse  pneventuB  armis  vel  infirmitate,  pecuniam  suam  non  iederit  Tel  dare 
disposuerit,  uxor  sua  si7e  liberi  aut  parentes,  et  legitimi  homines  ejus,  earn 
pro  anima  ejus  diyidant,  siout  eis  melius  visum  fuerit." 
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right  of  man,  that  the  most  ancient  legal  doctrine  both  chap.  iv. 
of  Rome  and  of  England  was  that  a  will  was  an  excep- 
tional act,  which  needed  the  confirmation  of  the  sove- 
reign power.  If  such  a  doctrine  had  anyhow  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  Flambard,  it  would  assuredly  seem  to  him 
a  natural  inference  that  no  such  confirmation  should  be 
granted  save  at  such  a  price  as  the  king  might  see  fit  to 
demand. 

But  of  all  the  devices  of  Flambard,  there  was  one  which,  Wardship, 
it  would  seem,  was  specially  his  own,  one  which  was  at 
once  the  most  oppressive  of  all  and  that  which  followed 
most  logically  from  the  nature  of  feudal  tenure.  This 
was  the  lord's  right  of  wardship.  This  claim  starts  from 
the  undoubted  doctrine  that  the  fief  is  after  all  only  a 
conditional  possession  of  its  holder,  that  he  holds  it  only 
on  the  terms  of  discharging  the  military  service  which  is 
due  from  it.  Nothing  was  easier  than  to  argue  that,  when 
the  fief  passed  to  an  heir  who  was  from  his  youth  incapable 
of  discharging  that  service,  the  fief  should  go  back  into 
the  lord's  hands  till  the  heir  had  reached  the  time  of  life 
when  he  could  discharge  it.  The  abuses  and  oppressions 
which  such  a  right  led  to  need  hardly  be  dwelled  on ;  they 
are  written  in  every  page  of  our  legal  history  from  the 
days  of  Rufus  to  the  days  of  Charles  the  First.  Nothing 
now  enriches  an  estate  like  a  long  minority;  in  those 
times  the  heir,  when  at  last  he  came  into  possession, 
found  his  estate  impoverished  in  every  way  by  the  tem- 
porary occupation  of  the  king  or  of  the  king's  favourite 
to  whom  the  wardship  had  been  granted  or  sold.  Yet  it  Its  logical 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  argument  by  which  the  right 
of  wardship  was  established  was,  as  a  piece  of  legal 
argument,  quite  unanswerable.  And  of  all  the  feudal 
exactions  certainly  none  was  more  profitable.  The  Its 
tenant-in-chief  who  died,  perhaps  fighting  in  the  kings^J^JSgT* 
cause,  and  who  left  an  infant  son  behind  him,  had  the 

z  % 
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CHAP.  iv.  comfort  of  thinking  that  his  estate  would,  perhaps  for 
the  next  twenty  years,  go  to  enrich  the  coffers  of  his 
sovereign.     On  this  head  Henry  speaks  less  clearly  than 
he  speaks  on  some  other  points ;  but  his  words  certainly 
seem  to  imply  that  the  wardship  of  the  tenant-in-chief 
was  to  go,  not  to  the  king,  but  to  the  mother  or  to  some 
kinsman.^    If  so,  either  Henry  himself  or  his  successors 
thought  better  of  the  matter.     The  right  of  wardship,  as 
a  privilege  of  the  king  or  other  lord,  appears  in  full 
force  in  the  law-book  of  Randolf  of  Glanville.^ 
Extent  of       When  we    attribute  all  these    exactions  and    "un- 
cbanges.     righteousnesses"  to  the  device  of  Flambard,  it  is  of 
course  not  meant  that  they  were  altogether  unheard  of 
either  before  his  day  or  beyond  the  lands  over  which 
his   influence  reached.    Traces  of  these  claims,  or  of 
some  of  them,  are  to  be  found  wherever  and  whenever 
feudal  notions  about  the  tenure  of  land  had  crept  in. 
All  that  is  meant  is  that  claims  which  were  vaguely 
growing  up  were  put  by  Flambard  into  a  distinct  and 
systematic  shape.    What  William  the  Great  did  on  occa- 
sion, for  reasons  of  state,  William  the  Red  did  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  an   ordinary  means    of   making 
WardBbip  money .^    And  it  is  significant  that  two  of  the  most 
riagespe-   Oppressive  of  these  claims,  that  of  wardship  and   the 
^^j     kindred  claim  of   marriage,  were,  in  their   fully  de- 
»nd  veloped    shape,  peculiar  or    nearly  so    to    the    lands 

where  Rufus  reigned  and  Flambard  governed,  to  the 
The  two     English  kingdom  and  the  Norman  duchy>    I  have  said 
feu^awn.  elsewhere  that,  of  the  two  sides  of  feudalism,  our  Nor- 
man kings  carefully  shut  out  the  side  which  tended  to 

^  Select  Charters,  97.    "  £t  teme  et  liberorum  oustos  erit  sive  uxor  rive 
alias  propinqaorum  qui  jostius  ease  debeat.** 

*  See  Traotatus  de  Legibus,  vii.  9.  10 ;  and  Phillips,  Engliaohe  Reichs* 
und  Rechtsgeschichte,  ii.  204. 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  374. 

*  This  was  pointed  out  by  Hallain,  Middle  Ages,  i.  laS,  ed.  1846. 
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weaken  the  royal  power,  and  carefully  fostered  the  side  chap.  iv» 
which  tended  to  strengthen  it.^    Both  sides  of  this  pro- 
cess were  busily  at  work  during  the  reign  of  Rufus. 
The  great  law  of  the  Conqueror,  the  law  of  Salisbury, 
which  decreed  that  duty  to  the  king  should  come  before 
all  other  duties,  was  practically  tried  and  practically 
confirmed  in  the  struggle  which  showed  that  no  man  in 
England  was  strong  enough  to  stand  against  the  king.^ 
England  was  not  to  become  feudal  in  the  sense  in  which  England  in 
Germany  and  France  became  feudal.     But  in  all  those  feudli"^"** 
points  where  the  doctrines  of  feudal  tenure  could  be 
turned  to  the  king*s  enrichment,  England  became  of  all 
lands  the  most  feudal.     Enactor  of  no  statute,  author  of  Fiambard 
no  code  or  law-book,  Kandolf  Flambard  was  in  effect  the  giver  of' 
lawgiver  of  feudalism,  so  far  as  that  misleading  word  ^^^^ 
has  any  meaning  at  all  on  English  soil. 

All  this  exactly  falls  in  with  those  phrases  in  oui*  FUmbutl*fl 
authorities  which   speak  of   Flambard  as  the  spoiler  f^^^^t"* 
of  the  rich,  the  plunderer  of  the  inheritances  of  other  ^^^^ 
men.     It  also  bears  out  what  I  have  said  already,^  that  g^atest 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Rufus  was  a  direct  ^^  gpedaX 
oppressor  of  the  native  English  as  such.     The  subtle  ^ppJ"®^*^* 
devices  of  tyranny  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  directly  native 
concerned  those  only  who  were  the  Kings  tenants-in-^ 
chief.    That  is  to  say,  they  touched  a  class  of  estates 
which  were  far  more  largely  in  Norman  than  in  English 
hands.     Most  likely,  even  in  that  reign,  a  numerical 
majority  of  the  King's  tenants-in-chief  would  have  been 
found  to  be  of  English  blood.     But  such  a  majority 
would  have  been  chiefly  made  up  of  the  very  smallest 
members  of  the  class;    the  greater  landowners,  those 
whose  wrongs,  under  such  a  system,  would  be,  if  not 
heavier,  at  least  more  conspicuous,  were  mainly  the 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  381. 
*  See  above,  p.  81.  *  See  above,  p.  133. 
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CHAP.  IV.  conquerors  of  Senlac  or  their  sons.     It  was  a  form  of 

oppression  which  would  strike  men  as  specially  falling 

upon  the  rich.     A   special   meaning  is    thus   given  to 

phrases  which  might  otherwise  be  thought  to  be  merely 

those  common  formulsB  which,  in  speaking  of  any  evil 

which  affects  all  classes,  join  rich  and  poor  togethcfr. 

The  devices  of  Flambard  were  specially  aimed  at  the 

Indirect     rich.     The  great  mass  of  the  English  people,  and  that 

of  other      large  class  of  Normans  who  held  their  lands,  not  straight 

classes.       ^£   ^j^^   king    but    of   some    intermediate   lord,   were 

touched  by  them  only  when  the  lords  who  suffered  by 

Flambard^s  exactions  tried  to  make  good  their  own  losses 

by  exactions  of  the  same  kind  on  their  own  tenants. 

Deftlings    That  they  did  so  is  shown  by  the  reforming  charter  of 

tenantsin-  Henry.     When  he  promises  to  deal  fairly  and  lawfully 

their ''****  by  his  barons  and  his  other  men  in  the  matters  of  relief 

under-       and  marriage,  he  demands  that  his  barons  shall  deal  fairly 

tenAnts. 

and  lawfully  by  their  men  in  the  like  cases.^    But  in  the 
first  instance  it  was  mainly  the  rich,  mainly  the  Nor- 
mans, whom  the  feudal  devices  of  Flambard  touched, 
strange      And  it  is  not  the  least  strange  thing  in  these  times  to 
of  the        see  a  race  of  warlike  and  high-spirited  nobles,  conquerors 
^^  *•       or  sons  of  conquerors,  submit  to  so  galling  a  yoke,  a 
yoke  which  must  have  been  all  the  more  galling  when 
we  think  of  the  origin  and  position  of  the  man  by  whom  it 
Position  of  was  devised.  We  cannot  think  that  the  king's  clerks  were 
ciOTka.^^  *  ^^^^  *  popular  body  with  any  class,  high  or  low,  native 
or  foreign.     Their  position  appealed  to  no  sentiment  of 
any  kind,  military,  religious,  or  national ;  their  rule  rather 
implied  the  treading  under  foot  of  all  such  sentiments. 
The  military  tenants  must  have  looked  on  them  with 
the  dislike  which  men  of  the  sword,  specially  in  such 

*  Select  Charters,  97.  **  Similiter  et  homines  baronum  meorum  josta  et 
legitinia  rolevatione  relevabunt  terras  suas  de  dominis  suis.  .  .  .  £t  pnecipio 
quod  barones  roei  similiter  se  contineant  erga  filios  et  filias  yel  uxorts  homi- 


num  suorum.** 
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an  age,  are  apt  to  look  on  the  rule  of  men  of  the  pen.  chap.  iv. 

In  the  eyes  of  strict  churchmen  they  must  have  passed 

for  ungodly  scomers  of  the   decencies    of  their  order. 

To  the  mass  of  the  people   they  must  have  seemed 

foreign  extortioners,  and  nothing  more.     They  repre- 

sented  the  power  of  the  king,  and  nothing  else.     In 

some  states  of  things  the  power  of  the  king,  even  of  a 

despotic  king,  may  be  welcomed  as  the  representative  of 

law  against  force.     But  under  Rufus  the  power  of  the  The  reign 

king  was  before  all  things  the  representative  of  unlaw. 

Yet  though  all  murmured,  all  submitted.     The  son  ofoenenJ 

the  poor  priest  of  the  Bessin,  clothed  with  a  power*"       ^^^ 

purely  official,  lorded  it  over  all  classes  and  orders. 

Earls,  prelates,  and  people,  were  alike  held  down  by 

the  guide  and  minister  of  the  royal  will. 

One  cause  of  this  general  submission  is  doubtless  to  be  Position 
found  in  the  immediate  circumstances  of  the  time.    The  ^vourable 
alliance  of  the  King  and  the  English  people  had  for  the  ||^^^^ 
moment  broken  the  power  of  the  Norman  nobles.    The 
ecclesiastical  estate  was  left  without  a  head  by  the  death 
of  Lanfranc.   The  popular  estate  was  left  without  a  head, 
as  soon  as  the  King  turned  away  from  the  people  who 
had  given  him  his  crown,  and  broke  all  the  promises  that 
he  had  made  to  them.   There  was  no  power  of  combina- 
tion ;  the  great  days  when  nobles,  clergy,  and  commons, 
could  join  together  against  the  king,  as  three  orders  in 
one  nation,  were  yet  far  distant.    Each  class  had  to  bear 
its  own  grievances  as  it  could ;  no  class  could  get  any  help 
from  any  other  class ;  and  the  King's  picked  mercenaries, 
kept  at  the  expense  of  all  classes,  were  stronger  than  any 
one  class  by  itself.    Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  even  the  Effect  on 
rule  of  Rufus  and  Flambard  did  something  towards  the  ^^ 
great  work  of  founding  national  unity.    All  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land,  if  they  had  nothing  else  in  com- 
mon, had  common  grievances  and  a  common  oppressor. 
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Other 
forms  of 
exaction. 


Working 
of  the 
old  laws. 


CHAP.  IV.  For  a  moment  we  can  believe  that  the  English  people 
would  feel  a  certain  pleasure  in  seeing  the  men  who 
had  once  conquered  them  and  whom  they  had  more 
lately  conquered,  brought  under  the  yoke,  and  under 
such  a  yoke  as  that  of  Flambard.  But  such  a  feeling 
would  be  short-lived  compared  with  the  far  deeper 
feeling  of  common  grievances  and  common  enmities. 

For  the  yoke  of  Flambard  was  one  which,  in  different 
ways,  pressed  on  all  classes.  If  the  native  English,  and 
the  less  wealthy  men  generally,  were  less  directly 
touched  by  his  feudal  legislation  than  those  who  ranked 
above  them,  Flambard  had  no  mind  to  let  poor  men, 
or  native  Englishmen,  or  any  other  class  of  men,  go 
scot  free.  K  his  new  devices  pressed  mainly  on  the 
great,  he  knew  how  to  use  the  old  forms  of  law  so  as  to 
press  on  great  and  small  alike.  No  one  was  too  high, 
no  one  was  too  low,  for  the  ministers  of  the  King's 
Exchequer  to  keep  their  eyes  on  him.  No  source  of  profit 
was  deemed  too  small  or  too  mean,  if  the  coffers  of  a 
"  Driving  "  chivalrous  king  could  be  filled  by  it.  K  Flambard  sought 
Gemdts.  to  seize  upon  every  man's  heritage,  he  also  drave  all  the 
Eling's  gem6ts  over  all  England.  We  have  no  details; 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  ancient  assemblies,  and  the 
judicial  and  administrative  business  which  was  done  in 
them,  might  be  turned  into  instruments  of  extortion. 
We  have  seen  that  the  worst  criminals  could  win  their 
.  pardon  by  a  bribe,^  and  means  might  easily  be  found,  by 
false  charges  and  by  various  tricks  of  the  law,  for 
wringing  money  out  of  the  innocent  as  well  as  the 
Witne«  of  guilty.  We  may  again  turn  to  Henry's  charter.  It  is 
chlrt^r'  a  very  speaking  clause  which  forgives  all  "pleas"  and 
debts  due  to  his  brother,  except  certain  classes  of  them 
which  were  held  to  be  due  of  lawful  right*  In  the  days  of 

*  See  above,  p.  153. 

*  Select  Charters,  97.    "  Omnia  pladta  et  omnia  debita  quae  fratri  meo 
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Rufus  and  Flambard  the  presumption  was  that  a  demand  ohap.  nr. 
made  on  behalf  of  the  crown  was  unlawful. 

But  there  is  one  form  of  the  exactions  of  the  Red  King  Dealingi 

witli 

which,  for  obvious  reasons,  stands  forth  before  all  others  church 
in  the  pages  of  the  writers  of  the  time.     When  the  King  P^P^r^y- 
would  be  the  heir  of  every  man,  he  was  fully  minded 
to  be  the  heir  of  the  clerk  or  the  monk  as  well  as  of  the 
layman.     And  Flambard,  priest  and  chaplain  as  he  was, 
had  no  mind  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  his  master  to 
the  interests  of  his  order.     By  his  suggestion  William 
began  early  in  his  reign,  as  soon  as  the  influence  of  Lan- 
franc  was  withdrawn,  to  make  himself  in  a  special  way 
the  heir  of  deceased  bishops  and  abbots.     These  great 
spiritual  lords  were  among  the  chief  land-owners  of  the 
kingdom.    The  kings  therefore  naturally  claimed  to  have  Appoint- 
a  voice  in  their  appointment.     They  invested  the  new  investiture 
prelate  with  his  ring  and  staff;  and  this  right,  so  fiercely  ^J^^SL. 
denied  to  the  successor  of  Augustus,  was  exercised  with- 
out dispute  by  the  successor  of  Cerdic  and  Rolf.^    The 

debebantur  condono,  exceptis  rectis  firmifl  meia  et  exceptis  illis  quae  pacta 
erant  pro  aliorum  hsereditatibus  vel  pro  eis  rebus  quse  justius  aliis  con- 
tingtrbant.'* 

'  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  429,  8a i.  Eadmer  says  emphatically  in  the 
Pre£Btoe  to  the  Historia  Novorum ;  "  Ex  eo  quippe  quo  WiUelmus  Nor- 
mannim  comes  terram  illam  [Angliam]  debellando  sibi  subegit,  nemo  in  ea 
episcopus  vel  abbas  ante  Anselmum  factus  est  qui  non  primo  fuerit  homo 
regis,  ac  de  manu  illius  episcopatus  vel  abbatis  investituram  per  dationem 
virgsB  pastoralis  suscepit.'*  He  excepts  the  bishops  of  Rochester,  who 
received  investiture  from  the  Archbishop  of  Cauterbury,  their  lord  as  well 
as  their  metropolitan. 

A  distinct  witness  to  the  antiquity  of  the  royal  rights  in  England  is 
borne  by  William  of  Malmesbury  (v.  417),  where  he  is  speaking  of  the 
controversy  in  Henry  the  First's  time.  The  King  refused  to  yield  to  the 
new  claims  of  the  Pope,  **  non  elationis  ambitu,  sed  procerum  et  maxime 
comitb  de  Mellento  instinctu,  qui,  in  hoc  negotio  magis  antiqua  eoruueiudine 
quam  recti  tenore  rationem  reverberans  allegabat  multum  regise  majestati 
diminui,  si  omittens  morem  antecenontm,  non  investiret  electum  per  baculum 
et  annulum." 

Another  remarkable  witness  is  given  by  one  of  the  continuators  of  Sige- 
bert  (Sigeberti  Auotarium  Ursicampinum,  Pertz,  vi.  471).    He  records  the 
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CHAP.  IV.  new  prelate  received,  by  the  king's  writ,  as  a  grant  from 
the  king,  the  temporal  possessions  which  were  attached 
to  the  spiritual  office.^    We  have  seen  that  this  action  on 
the  part  of  the  king  by  no  means  wholly  shut  out  action 
either  on  the  part  of  the  local  ecclesiastical  body  or  on 
Grant  of    the  part  of  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom.*    But  it 
raiitiefl  by  was  from  the  king  personally  that  the  newly  chosen  or 
e  king,    j^^^jy  nominated  prelate  received  the  actual  investiture 
of  his  office  and  its  temporalities.     The  temporalities 
with  which  he  was  invested  might  have  their  special 
Cbupch      rights  and  privileges ;  but  at  least  they  were  not  exempt 
come  fiefs,  from  the  three  burthens  which  no  land  could  escape, 
among  which  was  the  duty  of  providing  men  for  mili- 
tary service  in  case  of  need.^    As  feudal  ideas  grew,  the 
inference  was  easy  that  lands  granted  by  the  king  and 
charged  with  military  service  were  a  fief  held  of  the 
king  by  a  military  tenure.     We  have  seen   signs  of 
change  in  that  direction  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror;* 
in  the  days  of  Rufiis  the  doctrine  was  fully  established, 
and  it  was  pushed  to  its  logical  results  by  the  lawyer-like 
Flambard'B  ingenuity  of  Flambard.    If  the  lands  held  by  a  bishop  or 
abbot  were  a  fief  held  by  military  tenure,  they  must  be 
liable  to  the  same  accidents  as  other  fiefs  of  the  same 
Analogy     kind.     When  a  bishop  or  abbot  died,  or  otherwise  va- 
lay  and      catcd  his  office,  the  result  Was  the  same  as  when  the  lay 
tiSrfi^    holder  of  a  fief  died  without  leaving  an  heir  of  full  age. 

death  of  Lanfrano  under  a  wrong  year,  1097,  and  adds ;  '*  Anselmus  abbas 
Beccenais,  pro  sua  sanctitate  et  doctrina  non  solum  in  Normannia,  sed 
etiam  in  Anglia  jam  celeberrimus,  successit  in  prsraulatu.  Qui  licet  a  rege 
Willelmo  et  principibus  terre  totiusque  ecclesise  conventu  susoeptus  honori> 
fice  fuisset,  multas  tamen  molestias  et  tribulationes  postmodum  sub  ipso 
rege  passus  est  pro  statu  ecclesise  corrigendo.  Nam  reges  Anglise  banc 
injustara  legem  jam  diu  tenuerant,  ut  electos  ecdesise  pnesules  ipsi  per 
yirgam  pastoralem  ecclesiis  investirent.*' 

This  is  of  course  written  by  the  lights  of  Henry  the  Pint's  reign,  as 
Anselm  never  objected  to  the  royal  investiture  in  the  time  of  Rufus. 

»  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  588.  ■  lb.  p.  590. 

•  See  N.  C.  vol.  i.  pp.  93,  601.  ♦See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  37a. 
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There  was  the  fief;  but  there  was  no  one  ready  to  per-  chap.  iv. 
form  the  duties  with  which  it  was  charged.   The  fief  must 
therefore  fall  back  to  the  lord  till  it  should  be  granted 
afresh  to  some  one  who  could  discharge  those  duties. 
The  king  thus,  in  the  words  of  the  Chronicler,  became 
the  heir  of  the  deceased  bishop  or  abbot,  even  more 
thoroughly  than  he  became  the  heir  of  the  deceased  baron 
or  other  lay  tenant-in-chief.     For   in  the  latter    case, 
except  when  the  late  holder  s  family  became  extinct  by 
his  death,  there  was  always  some  one  person  who  had 
by  all  law  and  custom  a  right  above  all  other  men 
to  succeed  him.     The  son  or  other  natural  successor 
might   be  constrained  to  buy  back  the  lands  of  the 
ancestor}  or,  if  a  minor,  he  might  be  kept  out  of  them 
till  his  time  of  wardship  was  over.     Still  even  Flambard 
would  have  allowed  that  such  a  natural  successor  had, 
if  he  could  pay  the  price  demanded,  a  claim  upon  the 
land  which  was  not  shared  by  any  one  else.    But  on  the 
lands  of  a  deceased  bishop  or  abbot  no  man,  even  of  his 
own  order,  had  any  better  claim  than  another  till  such  a 
claim  was  created  by  election  or  nomination.     The  king  Vacant 
was  the  only  heir;  the  lands  and  all  the  other  property  of  ^eid  by"the 
the  vacant  office  passed  into  his  hands ;  and,  as  no  election  ^^^^' 
or  nomination  could  hold  good  without  his  consent,  it 
was  in  his  power  to  prolong  his  possession  as  heir  as  long 
as  he  thought  good.    That  is  to  say,  by  the  new  device  of 
Flambard,  when  a  bishop  or  abbot  died,  the  king  at  once 
entered  on  his  lands,  and  kept  them  as  long  as  the  see  or 
abbey  remained  vacant.    And,  as  it  rested  with  the  king  Power  of 
when  the  see  or  abbey  should  be  filled,  he  could  prolong  [he  va- 
the  vacancy  for  any  time  that  he  thought  good.    And*^*^^' 
William  Rufus  commonly  thought  good  to  prolong  the  Sale  of 
vacancy  till  some  one  offered  him  such  a  price  in  ready  and  abbeys, 
money  as  made  it  worth  his  while  to  put  an  end  to  it.* 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  37.  ■  See  Appendix  W. 
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CHAP.  TV.      The  result  was  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Chronicler, 
**  God's  Church  was  brought  low."^    The  great  eccle- 
siastical oiBces,  as   they  fell  vacant,  were  either  kept 
vacant  for  the  King's  profit,  or  else  were  sold  for  his 
profit  to  men  who,  by  the  very  act  of  buying  them,  were 
Innovft-      shown  to  be  unworthy  to  hold  them.^    We  are  distinctly 
Bufiw.       told  that  this  practice  was  an  innovation  of  the  days  of 
Rufus,  and  that  it  was  an  innovation  of  which  Flam- 
bard  was    the   author.^     The   charge  of  simony,  like 
all  other  charges  of  bribery  and  corruption,  is  often 
much  easier  to  bring  than  to  disprove;  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  systematic  practice,  unless  it 
Earlier      undoubtedly  happened  in  a  good  many  cases.    We  have 
^^y       come  across  cases  in  our  earlier  history  where  it  was  at 
least  suspected  that  ecclesiastical  offices  had  been  sold, 
or,  what  proves  even  more,  that  they  were  looked  on  as 
likely  to  be  sold.'*    And  that  the  practice  was  common 
among  continental  princes  there  can  be   little  doubt. 
Not  ays-     But  there  is  nothing  to  make  us  believe  that  it  was  at 
fore  Rufui.  &11  systematic  in  England  at  any  earlier  time,  and  the 
Conqueror  at   all  events  was  clear   from  all   scandal 
of  the  kind.     But  the  chain  of  reasoning  devised  by 
Flambard  would  make  it  as  fair  a  source  of  profit  for 
the  king  to  take  money  on  the  grant  of  a  bishopric  as 
to  take  it  on  the  grant  of  a  lay  fief.    And  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Rufus  systematically  acted  on  this 
principle,  and  that,  save  at   the  moment  of  his  tem- 
porary repentance,  he  seldom  or  never  gave  away  a 
bishopric  or  abbey  for  nothing.     The  other  point  of  the 

^  This  comes  in  the  great  passage  under  iioo;  "Codes  cyroesn  he 
nySerade,  and  )»  bisceoprioes  and  abbotrices  )>e  )>a  ealdras  on  his  dagan 
feollan,  ealle  he  hi  oWSe  171*5  feo  gesealde,  olSISe  on  his  agenre  hand  heold 
and  to  gafle  gefiette." 

'  See  the  passage  quoted  firom  Eadmer  in  Appendix  W. 

*  See  Appendix  W. 

♦  See  N.  C.  voL  i.  pp.  505.  537 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 
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charge,  that  bishoprics  and  abbeys  were  kept  vacant  chap.  iv. 
while  the  king  received  the  profits,  was  not  a  matter  of ''^*™®"* 
surmise  or  suspicion,  but  a  matter  of  fisict  open  to  all  churches, 
men.  When  a  prelate  died,  one  of  the  king's  clerks 
was  sent  to  take  down  in  writing  a  full  account  of  all 
his  possessions.  All  was  taken  into  the  king's  hands. 
Sometimes  the  king  granted  out  the  lands  for  money  or 
on  military  tenure,  in  which  case  the  new  prelate,  when 
one  was  appointed,  might  have  some  difficulty  in  getting 
them  back.^  In  other  cases  the  king  kept  the  property  in 
his  own  hands,  letting  it  out  at  the  highest  rent  that  he 
could  get,  and,  as  his  father  did  with  the  royal  demesnes, 
at  once  making  void  his  bargains  if  a  higher  price 
was  offered.^  In  the  case  of  the  abbeys  and  of  those 
churches  of  secular  canons  where  the  episcopal  and 
capitular  estates  wei*e  not  yet  separated,  the  king 
took  the  whole  property  of  the  church,  and  allowed  the 
monks  or  canons  only  a  wretched  pittance.^  We  have 
seen  that,  in  one  case  where  local  gratitude  has  recorded 
that  he  did  otherwise,  it  is  marked  as  an  exception  to  his 
usual  practice.^  And,  in  all  these  doings,  Flambard,  as  FUmbard 
he  was  the  deviser  of  the  system,  was  its  chief  adminis-f^goQt. 
trator.  The  vacant  prelacies  were  put  under  his 
management;  he  extorted,  for  his  own  profit  and  for 
the  king  s,  such  sums  both  from  the  monks  or  clergy 
and  from  the  tenants  of  the  church  lands  that  they  all 
said  that  it  was  better  to  die  than  to  live.^ 

'  See  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist  i.  299.  We  have  come  aoroBS  a  good  many 
cases  which  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  getting  back  church  land«,  even 
when  they  had  been  granted  away  only  for  a  season.  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii 
P'  565 ;  vol.  iv.  p.  S03. 

■  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  617. 

»  See  Appendix  W.  *  See  above,  p.  398. 

*  Ann.  Wiiit.  1097.  "  Radulfus  zvi.  ecclesias  carentes  pastoribus  sub 
tutela  sua  habebat,  episoopatus,  et  abbatiai«,  quas  ad  extremam  pauper- 
tatem  perduxit.  EoclesisB  quibus  pastores  preerant,  dabant  singulis  annis 
regi  coc.  vel  coco,  marcas,  ali«  plus,  alls  vero  minus.    In  tanta  erant  tarn 
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CHAP.  IV.  These  doings  on  the  part  of  Rufiis  are  by  the  writers 
tice anew  of  the  time  put  in  marked  contrast  with  the  practice  of 
one.  earlier  kings,  and  especially  with  the  practice  of  his  own 

father.    As  the  old  and  inborn  kings  had  done  nothing 
of  the  kind,  so  neither  had  the  Conqueror  from  beyond 
The  olden  sea.     In  their  days,  when  an  abbot  or  bishop  died,  his 
^      ^'     spiritual  superior,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  province,  administered  the  estates  ef  his 
church  during  the  vacancy,  bestowing  the  income  to 
pious  and  charitable  uses,  and  handing  the  estates  over 
to  the  new  prelate  on  his  appointment.^    In  later  legal 
language,  the  guardian  of  the  spiritualties  was  also  the 
Tenure  in  guardian  of  the  temporalities.     Bishoprics  and  abbeys 
ahit^,     were  dealt  with  as  smaller  preferments  have  always 
been  dealt  with,   as  holdings   in  frank-abnoign.    The 
novelty  lay,  not  in  receiving  the  bishopric  or  abbey  from 
the  king,  but  in  receiving  it  on  the  terms  of  a  lay 
Odo  Abbot  fief.     One  prelate,  Odo  Abbot  of  CHiertsey,  the  Norman 
remgna,      successor  of  the  English  Wulfwold,^  resigned  his  post 
'^^'         rather  than  hold  it  on  such  terms.*    For  the  rest  of  the 
reign  of  Rufus  the  estates  of  the  abbey  were  left  in  the 
Bertored    hands  of  Flambard.     One  of  the  earliest  among  the  re- 
I  loo.      '  forms  of  Henry  and  Anselm  was  the  restoration  of  Odo.* 
Vacandes       If  we  look  more  minutely  into  the  chronology  of  this 
»W^       reign,  it  will  appear  that  these  long  vacancies  were 
biX>pric8.  ™^^^  usual  in  the  case  of  the  abbeys  than  in  that  of  the 

ordinati  miseria  quam  laid,  quod  tsedebat  eos  vitse  eorum.**  The  annalist 
had  said  a  little  earlier  (1092),  in  nearly  the  same  words,  "Prsedictus 
Radulphus,  vir  quo  in  malo  nemo  subtilior,  eccledas  sibi  comroiasas  ex- 
Bpoliayit  bonis  omnibus,  et  divites  simul  et  pauperes  [see  p.  341]  ad  tantam 
deduzit  inopiam,  ut  mallent  mori  quam  sub  ejus  vivere  dominatu.** 

*  See  Appendix  W. 

'  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  383,  385,  481. 

'  Ann.  Wint.  109a.  **  Odo  abbas  abbatiam  dimisit,  nolens  earn  de  rege 
nM>re  ssBCularium  tenere."  Here  is  a  distinct  protest  against  the  new 
tenure. 

*  lb.  iioo.   '*  Odoni  reddidit  [Henricus]  abbatiam  CertesiaB.** 
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CHAP.  IV. 

bishoprics.   At  the  time  of  William's  death  he  had  in  his  VacAnt 
hands,  besides  the  archbishopric  of  the  absent  Anselm,  ^^jij^ ' 
the  two  bishoprics  of  Winchester  and   Salisbury  and<i>e8. 

Jan.  3, 

eleven  abbeys.^    Of  these  Winchester  had  been  vacant  1098. 
rather  more  than  two  years  and  a  half,  Salisbury  had^""^^ 
been  vacant  only  eight  months.    And  the  bishoprics  Dec  5, 
which   were    filled    in    his    reign    had    mostly    been 
vacant  one,  two,  or  at  most  three  years,  shorter  times 
than  bishoprics  were  often  kept  vacant  in  much  later 
times.*    The  reason  for  the  difference  seems  clear.    The  Diffenmoei 
bishoprics,  when  they  were  filled,  commonly  went    to  bishoprics 
the  kings  clerks,  to  Flambard  himself  and  his  fellows. "^^^'^^y"' 
The  great  temporal   position  of  a   bishopric  was  ac- 
ceptable to  men  of  this  class,  and  they  found  in  the 
king's  service  the  means  of  making  up  a  purse  such  as 
would  tempt  the   king  to  end  the  vacancy  in    their 
fovour*.    A  bishopric  was  therefore  likely  to  be  filled, 
unworthily  filled  doubtless,  but  still  filled,  before  any 
very  long  time  had  passed.    The  abbeys,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have  small  attractions  for  the  king  s  ser- 
vants, who  in  fact,  as  secular  clerks,  could  not  hold 
them.    And  the  men  for  whom  such  a  post  would  have 
attractions,  the  monks  of  the  vacant  abbey  or  the  abbots 
or   priors   of  lesser  houses,  would  not  have  the  same 
means  as  the  king  s  servants  of  making  up  a  purse. 

*  Ohron.  Petrib.  11 00. 

'  Take  two  cases  at  random  with  a  great  intenral  between  them,  the 
vacancy  of  the  see  of  Lincobi  under  Henry  the  Second,  and  that  of  Oxford, 
which  one  might  have  thought  hardly  worth  keeping  vacant,  under 
Elisabeth.  Hugh  Curwin  (see  Godwin,  405)  died  in  156S,  and  his  successor 
John  Underbill  was  not  appointed  till  1589. 

'  Orderic  (764  A)  gives  a  picture  of  the  kind  of  men  who  became 
bishops  under  Ihis  system ;  "  Sic  utique  capellani  regis  et  amici  praesulatus 
Anglise  adepti  sunt,  et  nonnulli  ex  ipsis  prcgpotiturat  ad  opprimendoi  inopet, 
sibique  augendas  opes  nihilominus  tenuerunt.  .  .  .  Plerumque  leves  et 
indocti  eliguntur  ad  regimen  eoclesise  tenendum,  non  pro  sanctitate  vita 
vel  ecolesiaslioorum  eruditione  dogmatum  liberaliumve  peritia  litterarum, 
sed  nobilium  pro  gratia  parentum  et  potentum  fikvore  amicorum." 
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CHAP.  IV.  The   abbeys    therefore  were  likely  to  remain  vacant 
longer  than  the  bishoprics.     When  they  were  filled,  it 
was  not  without  simony,  or  at  least  not  without  a  pay- 
Case  of      ment  of  some  kind  to  the  King.     For  it  is  rather  harsh 
SnSoffh.     ^  ^''PPly  ^^^  word  simony  to  the  payment  by  which  the 
1098.         monks  of  Peterborough  bought  of  the  King  the  right  to 
choose  an  abbot  freely — a  free  cang/  d^elire  in  short, 
without  any  letter  missive.^     Another  thing  may  be 
noticed.    The  bishops  appointed  at  this  time  all  bear 
Norman  names  ;  Normans  were  the  most  likely  men  to 
English      find  their  way  into  the  King's  chapel  and  chancery.    But 
the  abbots  are  still  not  uncommonly  English.^    Rufus, 
who  welcomed  brave  mercenaries  from  any  quarter,  also 
welcomed  bribes  from  any  quarter,  with  little  of  narrow 
prejudice  for  or  against  particular  nations.     An  English 
monk  was  as  likely  as  his  Norman  fellow  to  have,  by  some 
means  quite  inconsistent  with  his  rule,  scraped  together 
money  enough  to  purchase  preferment.    And  when  a 
body  of  monks  bought  the  right  of  fr'ee  election,  they 
were  likely  to  choose  an  Englishman  rather  than  a 
stranger.     At  all  times  the  kings  interfered  less  yn^ 
the  elections  to  abbeys  than  they  did  with  the  elections 
to  bishoprics.^    And,  if  there  is  any  truth,  even  as  a 
legendary  illustration,  in  a  tale  which  is  told*  both  of 
Rufus  and  of  other  kings,  there  were  moments  when  the 
Stoiy  of     Bed  King  could  prefer  a  practical  joke  to  a  bribe.    An 
pointment  abbey — the  name  is  not  given — is  vacant;  two  of  its 
^^     .    monks  come  to  the  Kini?,  trying  to  outbid  one  another 

unDamed  °       •'      ^ 

abbey.       in  offers  of  money  for  the  vacant  office.    A  third  brother 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  224.  ■  lb, 

'  See  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  318,  319.  He  gives  amongst  the 
reasons  for  the  differenoe;  "The  abbots  were  not  so  inflaential  as  the 
bishops  in  public  affairs,  nor  was  the  post  equally  desirable  as  the  reward 
for  public  service ;  with  a  very  few  exceptions  the  abbacies  were  moch 
poorer  than  the  bishoprics,  and  involved  a  much  more  steady  attention  to 
local  duties,  which  would  prevent  attendance  at  court.'* 
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has  come  with  them,  and  the  King  asks  what  he  will  ohap.  iv. 
give.  He  answers  that  he  will  not  give  anything;  he 
has  simply  come  to  receive  the  new  abbot,  whoever  he 
may  be,  and  to  take  him  home  with  all  honour.  Rufus 
at  once  bestows  the  abbey  on  him,  as  the  only  one  of 
the  party  worthy  of  it^  The  tale  is  not  impossible; 
had  it  been  placed  in  Normandy  and  not  in  England, 
we  might  have  even  said  that  it  was  not  unlikely. 
For  we  shall  see,  as  we  go  on,  that,  from  whatever  cause, 
Rufus  dealt  with  ecclesiastical  matters  in  Normandy  in 
a  different  spirit  from  that  in  which  he  dealt  with 
them  in  England. 

At  the  point  which  we  have  reached  in  our  general  Seea  vacant 
story,  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  Carlisle,  two  English  * 

sees  only  were  vacant.     Two  had  been  filled  during  the 
year  of  the  Norman  campaign,  and  both  of  them  by  pre- 
lates of  some  personal  mark.    Ralph  Luffa,  Bishop  of  Ri^h 
Chichester,  holds  a  high  place  in  the  history  of  his  own  Biahop  of 

church,  as  the  founder  alike  of  the  existing  fabric  andp*"^^'®'- 
'  ®  1091-1123. 

of  the  existing  constitution  of  its  chapter.^  He  bears 
altogether  so  good  a  character  that  he  is  not  likely  to 
have  come  to  a  bishopric  in  the  way  which  was  usual  in 
the  days  of  Rufus.  Did  the  King  give  him  his  staff  in 
some  passing  better  moment,  like  that  in  which  he  gave 
the  staff  to  the  worthy  abbot  at  the  nameless  monas- 
tery?   But  the  other  episcopal  appointment  of  the  same 

^  This  Btoiy  has  no  better  authority  than  that  of  the  Hyde  writer  (299) ; 
stiU  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  remarkable  that  it  should  be  told  of  William 
Bofus.  But  there  is  an  element  of  fim  in  the  tale,  and  the  Bed  King  may 
for  once  have  preferred  a  joke  to  a  bribe.  The  description  of  the  three 
monks  at  all  events  is  good ;  **  Cum  coram  rege  atttarent  pariter,  et  nno 
plura  promittente,  aUos  plnriora  promitteiet,  rex  sagaciter  cunota  per- 
aorutans,  tacentem  monachum  tertium  quid  qusesivit,  iUe  se  nil  omnino 
promittere  aut  dare  respondit,  sed  ad  hoc  tantum  veniase  ut  abbatem  suum 
cum  honore  susoipiendo  domum  deduoeret.** 

'  See  Stephens,  Memorials  of  Chichester,  p.  47. 

VOL.  I.  A  a 
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year  was  one  of  the  usual  kind,  as  fSeur  as  the  motive  of 
the  appointment  went,  though  the  person  to  whom  the 
bishopric  was  given  or  sold  was  not  one  of  the  class  who 
in  this  reign  commonly  profited  by  such  transactions. 
Bishop  William  of  Thetford,  the  successor  of  the  un- 
learned Herfast,^  died  in  the  year  of  negotiations,  the 
year  of  the  peace  with  Robert  and  the  peace  with  Mal- 
colm.^ His  bishopric  was  not  long  kept  vacant ;  before 
the  end  of  the  year  the  church  of  Thetford  had  a  new 
pastor,  and  one  who  plays  no  small  part  in  local  history. 
This  was  the  famous  Herbert  Losinga,^  who,  if  we  may 
trust  such  accounts  of  him  as  we  have,  made  so  bad  a 
beginning  and  so  good  an  ending.  Norman  by  birth, 
an  immediate  countryman  of  the  Conqueror,  as  sprung 
from  the  land  of  Hiesmes,  a  man  of  learning  and 
evident  energy,  he  became  a  monk  of  Fecamp  and 
prior  of  that  great  house.*  Early  in  the  reign  of 
Rufus  or  in  the  last  days  of  the  Conqueror,  he  was 
raised  to  the  abbey  of  Ramsey,  when  the  long  and 
varied  life  of  -^thelsige  came  to  an  end.*  He  now, 
on  Bishop  William's  death,  at  once  bought  for  him- 
self the  see  of  Thetford  for  one  thousand  pounds.* 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  consecrated  by 
Archbishop  Thomas  of  York,  making  his  profession 
to  a  future  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.*^    At  the  same 


*  See  N.  C.  voL  11.  p.  666. 

'  On  the  chronology,  see  Appendix  X. 

'  I  have  already  sketched  his  career,  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  420. 

*  So  says  Bartholomew  Cotton,  in  his  History  of  the  Norwich  Bishops ; 
Hist.  Angl.,  ed.  Luard,  p.  389;  ''Hie  prios  fait  prior  Fiscanni,  poetea 
abbas  Rameeseye,  et  pater  suus  Bobertus  abbas  Wintoniss.  Hie  Her- 
bertus  in  pago  Oxymensi  natos,  Fiscanni  monachns,  post  ejnsdem  loei 
prioratam  strenne  administratum,  toanslatns  in  Ang^iam  a  rege  WiUelmo, 
qui  secundus  ex  Nonnannis  obtinuit  imperiom,  Bamesseye  abbatis  yif 
prsflatns  est.** 

*  See  N.  0.  voL  iv.  pp.  36,  747. 

'  See  Appendix  X.  *  See  Appendix  X. 
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time  he  also  bought  preferment  for  his  father  Robert,  chap.  iv. 

who,  it  must  be  supposed,  had  embraced  the  monastic 

life.    The  New  Minster  of  Winchester  had  now  been  for  Three 

three  years,  since  the  death  of  its  last  Abbot  Ralph,  in  vacancy 

the  hands  of  Flambard.^    Herbert  now  bought  the  abbacy  jjj^^^ 

for  his  father.^    This  twofold  simony  naturally  gave  great  1088-1091. 

offence,  and  formed  a  fertile  subject  for  the  eloquence  Logjjjg^^ 

of  the  time,  both  in  prose  and  verse.^    The  reim  of  the  -^^^o*- 

'  *  ^  1091-1093. 

father  was  short;  two  years  later  Flambard  again  held 
the  wardship  of  New  Minster.*    The  career  of  the  son  in 
his  East- Anglian  bishopric  was  longer  and  more  varied, 
and  we  shall  come  across  him  again  in  the  course  of  our 
story.    At  present  it  is  only  needful  to  say  that  Herbert  Herbert 
very  soon  repented  of  the  shameful  way  by  which  hereceiyee 
had  climbed  into  the  sheepfold,  that  he  went  to  Rome,^"^^|^^P' 
that  he  gave  up  his  ill-gotten  bishopric  into  the  hands  ^^  *^« 
of  Pope  Urban,  and  received  his  staff  from  him  again  in  c.  1093. 
what  was  deemed  to  be  a  more  regular  way.*    Herbert's 
repentance  was  to  his  credit ;  and,  as  things  stood  at  the 
moment,  there  was  perhaps  no  better  way  of  making 
amends.    But  the  course  which  he  took  was  not  only 
one  which  was  sure  to  bring  on  him  the  displeasure  of 
the  Red  King;  it  was  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  customs  of 
William  the  Great /and  of  the  kings   before  him.     A 
journey  to  Rome,  without  the  royal  licence,  and  seem- 
ingly taken  by  stealth,^  the  submission  to  a  Pope  whom 
the  King  had  not  iicknowledged,'^  the  surrender  to  any 

^  Ann.  Wint.  10S8.     "Badulfo  abbate  WintonisB  defhneto,  commkit  rex 
abbatiam  Radulfo  Passeflabere  capellano  suo.** 
'  See  Appendix  X. 
■  See  Appendix  X. 

*  Mon.  AngL  ii.  431. 
'  See  Appendix  X. 

*  *'  Latenter,"  says  the  extract  from  Florence  quoted  in  Appendix  X. 

^  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  437.    So  in  Eadmer,  Vit.  Ane.  ii.  3.  23.    William 
RnfuB  Bays,  "  Se  iilom  [Urbanum]  pro  papa  non  tenM«,  neo  mm  conaoe- 

AtL  2 
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CHAP.  IV.  Pope  of  the  staff  which  he  had  received  from  the  King  of 

the  English,  were  all  of  them  offences,  and  the  last  act 

Novelty  of  was  distinctly  a  novelty.   Ulf,  Ealdred,  Thomas,  Remigins, 

^er   rt8  j^^  ^12  j^^^  deprived  of  their  staves  and  had  received 

them  again  ;^  but  no  English  prelate  of  those  times  had 
of  his  own  act  made  the  Pope  his  judge  in  such  a  matter. 
When  the  holy  Wulfstan  was  threatened  with  deposi- 
tion, he  had,  even  in  the  l^end,  given  back  his  staff,  not 
to  the  Pope  who  ruled  at  Rome,  but  to  the  King  who  slept 
at  Westminster.^    No  wonder  then  that  the  Red  King 
was  moved  to  anger  by  a  slight  to  his  authority  which 
his  father  could  not  have  overlooked,  and  which  might 
have  stirred  the  Confessor  himself  to  one  of  his  passing 
fits  of  wrath.    The  return  of  Herbert  from  Rome  forms 
part  of  a  striking  group  of  events  to  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently come. 
The  two  bishoprics  of  Chichester  and  Thetford  were  thus 
Vacancy  of  filled  soon  after  they  became  vacant.     In  the  year  after 
1093^1094.  ^t®  consecration  of  Ralph  and  Herbert,  a  third  see,  as  we 
have  seen,  fell  vacant  by  the  death  of  Remigius  of  Lin- 
coln.^   That  see  was  not  filled  so  speedily  as  Chichester 
and  Thetford  had  been  ;  still  it  did  not  remain  vacant  so 
long  as  some  of  the  abbeys.  But  a  longer  vacancy  befell, 
a  lasting  vacancy  seemed  designed  to  befall,  the  mother 
Vacancy    church  of  all  of  them.     All  this  while  the  metropolitan 
bury.     '  throne  of  Canterbury  remained  empty.    No  successor  to 
^^^^"^^'^^•Lanfranc  was  chosen  or  nominated;  it  was  the  fixed 
purpose  of  the  Red  King  to  make  no  nomination  himself, 
to  allow  no  choice  on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
electors.    Here  at  least  the  doctrines  of  Randolf  Flam- 

tudinis  esse,  nt  absque  sua  electione  alicai  lioeret  in  regno  sno  p*pam 


nominare.** 


^  See  N.  C.  voL  il.  pp.  118,  464  ;  ?ol.  W.  p.  354. 
'  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  376,  8ao. 
'  See  above,  p.  31a. 
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bard  were  to  be  carried  out  in  their  fulness.    It  is  the  obaf.  it. 
state  of  ecclesiastical  matters   during  this  memorable 
vacancy,  and  the  memorable  nomination  which  at  last 
ended  it,  which  call  for  our  main  attention  at  this  stage 
of  our  story. 

§  2.  The  Vacancy  of  the  Primacy  and  the  Appointment 

of  Anselm,     1 089-1 093. 

It  needs  some  little  effort  of  the  imagination  fully  to  Effects 
,  take  in  all  that  is  implied  in  a  four  years'  vacancy  of  the  y^cancy  of 
see  of  Canterbury  in  the  eleventh  century.     For  the^®"®®^^ 
King  to  keep  any  bishopric  vacant  in  order  to  fill  his  bury, 
coffers  with  its  revenues  was  a  new  and  an  unrighteous 
thing,  against  which  men  cried  out  as  at  once  new  and 
unrighteous.     But  to  deal  in  this  way  with  the  see  of  Special 
Canterbury  was  something  which  differed  in  kind  from  g^e'^^^^r^ 
the  like  treatment  of  any  other  see.    That  the  bishopric  H^^*^  •**• 
of  Lincoln  was  vacant,  that  the  Bishop  of  Durham  was 
in   banishment,  was   mainly  a  local   grievance.     The 
churches  of  Lincoln  and  Durham  suffered;   they  were 
condemned  to  what,  in  the  language  of  the  times,  was 
called  a  state  of  widowhood.     The   tenants   of  those 
churches  suffered  all  that  was  implied  in  being  handed 
over  from  a  milder  lord  to  a  harsher  one.     The  dioceses 
were  defrauded  of  whatever    advantages  might  have 
flowed  from  the  episcopal  superintendence  of  Robert 
Bloet  or  of  William  of  Saint-Calais.     But  the  general 
afiiEurs  of  the  Church  and  realm  might  go  on  much  the 
same ;  there  was  one  councillor  less  in  the  gemot  or  the 
synod,  and  that  was  all.    It  was  another  thing  when  the 
patriarchal  throne  was  left  vacant,  when  Church  and 
realm  were  deprived  of  him  who  in  a  certain  sense 
might  be  called  the  head  of  both.    An  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  something  more  than  merely  the  first 
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CHAP.  ly.  of  English  bishops.    Setting  aside  his  loftier  eedesias- 
tical  claims  as  the  second  Pontiff  of  a  second  world,  he 
held  within  the  realm  of  England  itself  a  position  which 
Its  and-     was  wholly  his  own.^    He  held  an  office  older  and  more 
digiJty.      venerable  than  the  crown  itself.     There  were  indeed 
kings  in  England  before  there  were  bishops ;  but  there 
were  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  before  there  were  Kings 
of  the  English.    The  successor  of  Augustine,  the  "head 
of  Angle-kin,**  f  had  been  the  embodiment  of  united 
ik^glish  national  life,  in  days  when  the  land  was  still 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  rivalry  of  the  kings  of  this  or 
that  comer  of  it.^     This  lofty  position  survived  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms ;  it  survived  the  transfer  of  the 
united  kingdom  to  a  foreign  Conqueror.    Lanfranc  stood 
by  the  side  of  William,  as  Dunstan  had  stood  by  the  side 
PUoeof     of  Eadgar.     In  every  gathering  of  the  Churdi  and  of 
birfiop    '  the  people,  in  every  synod,  in  every  gem6t,  the  Arch- 
JJ^^j^j      bishop  of  Canterbury  held  a  place  which  had  no  equal  or 
second,  a  place  which  was  shared  by  no  other  bishop  or 
earl  or  setheling.    If  we  reckon  the  King  as  the  head  of 
the  assembly,  the  Archbishop  is  its  first  member.     If  we 
reckon  the  King  as  a  power  outside  the  assembly,  the 
His  leader- Archbishop  is  himself  its  head.     He  is  the  personal 
nation.    ^  Counsellor  of  the  King,  the  personal  leader  of  the  nation, 
in  a  way  in  which  no  other  man  in  the  realm  could  be 
said  to  be.    As  of  old,  under  the  Empire  of  Rome,  each 
town  had  its  defensor  cimtatisy  so  now,  under  the  king- 
ship of  England,  the  successor  of  Augustine  might  be  said 
to  hold  the  place  of  defensor  regni.    The  position  which 

*  See  N.  C.  voL  v.  pp.  66i,  661. 

'  In  the  poem  on  the  captivity  of  ./Elfheah  in  the  Chronicles,  loii, 

keia 

**Se  >e  sr  wsbb  heafod 

Angelcjmnes 

And  Oristendomee.** 

*  Cf.  Stubbe,  Comt.  Hict.  I  an  et  seqq.  with  345. 
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Lanfranc  had  held,  and  in  which  during  these  dreary  chap.  iv. 
years  he  had  no  successor,  was  a  position  wholly  unlike 
that  of  the  class  of  bishops  to  which  we  are  now  getting 
accustomed,  royal  officials  who  received  bishoprics  as  the 
payment  of  their  temporal  services.  It  was  equally  unlike 
that  of  the  statesman-bishops  of  later  times,  who  might 
or  might  not  forget  the  bishop  in  the  statesman,  but 
whose  two  diaracters,  ecclesiastical  and  temporal,  were 
quite  distinct  and  in  no  way  implied  one  another.     An 
archbishop  of  those  times  was  a  statesman  by  virtue  of 
his  spiritual  office;  he  was   the  moral  guardian  and 
moral  mouth-piece  of  the  nation.    The  ideal  archbishop 
was  at  once  saint,  scholar,  and  statesman;  of  the  long 
series    from   Augustine  to  Lanfranc,  some  had  really 
united  all  those  characters;  none  perhaps  had  been  al- 
together lacking  in  all  three.     Hence  the  special  careAppoint- 
with  which  men  were  chosen  for  so  great  a  place  both^ri^rch- 
before  and  for  some  time  after  the  time  with  which  ^^•^**P™'- 
we  are  dealing.     The  king's  clerks,  his  chancellor,  his 
treasurer,  even  his  larderer,^  might  beg  or  buy  some 
bishopric  of  less  account;  but,  seventy  years  after  this 
time,  the  world  was  amazed  when  Eong  Henry  be- 
thought him  of  placing  Chancellor  Thomas,  not  in  the  Thomas  of 
seat  of  Eandolf  of  Durham  or  Roger  of  Salisbury,  but  in  ,153  °^' 
the  seat  of  iElfheah,  Anselm,  and  Theobald.^    The  sur- The  King^s 
prise  which  was  then  called  forth  by  what  was  looked  po^e  to"^ 
on  as  a  new-famrled  and  wromrful  nomination  to  the*®®^**'®^ 

o  ^o  gee  vacant. 

archbishopric  of  Canterbury  may  help  us  to  judge  of  the 
surprise  and  horror  and  despair  which  came  over  the 
minds  of  men,  as  it  became  plain  that  the  wish,  perhaps 

^  So  we  read  of  Henry  the  First  in  Florence,  iioa ;  "Duos  de  cleiicis 
duobus  episcopatibuB  investivit,  Bogerium  videlicet  cancellarium  episcopatu 
Saresbyriensi,  et  Rogerium  larderarium  suum  pontificatu  Herefordensi.'* 

*  See  N.  C.  voL  v.  p.  66a,  and   Contemporarj  Review,  1878,  pp, 

493.  49^. 
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CHAP.  IV.  the  fixed  purpose,  of  the  Red  King  was  to  get  rid  of 

archbishops  of  Canterbury  altogether. 
The  King*i  The  motives  of  the  King  are  plain.  He  sought  some- 
'"^**^^*  thing  more  than  merely  to  get  possession  of  the  rich 
revenues  of  the  archbishopric,  though  that  was  doubtless 
not  a  small  matter  in  the  policy  of  either  Rufus  or  Flam- 
The  eetatee  bard.  The  estates  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  furnished  a 
o  t  e  eee.  ^^^  perceptible  addition  to  the  royal  income,  and  they 
gave  the  King  a  convenient  means  of  rewarding  some  of 
his  favourites,  to  whom  he  granted  archiepiscopal  lands 
on  military  tenure.^  Lanfranc  himself  had  already  done 
something  like  this;*  but  the  usual  tendency  of  lands 
so  granted  to  pass  away  from  the  Church  would  be 
greatly  strengthened  when  it  was  not  the  Archbishop, 
but  the  Ejng,  at  whose  hands  they  had  been  received, 
and  to  whom  the  first  homage  had  been  paid.  But  all 
Further  this  was  doubtless  very  secondary.  In  the  case  of  other 
sees  it  was  a  mere  reckoning  of  profit;  Bufus  had  no 
objection  to  fill  them  at  once,  if  any  one  would  make 
it  worth  his  while  to  do  so.  But  it  is  plain  that  he  had 
a  fixed  determination  to  keep  the  archbishopric  vacant, 
if  possible,  for  ever,  at  all  events  as  long  as  the  patience 
of  his  kingdom  would  endure  such  a  state  of  things.  To 
Rufus,  whether  as  man  or  as  king,  the  appointment  of 
an  archbishop  was  the  thing  of  all  others  which  was 
least  to  be  wished.  To  fill  the  see  of  Canterbury  would 
be  at  once  to  set  up  a  disagreeable  monitor  by  his  side, 
and  to  put  some  check  on  the  reign  of  unright  and 
unlaw,  public  and  private.  William  doubtless  remem- 
bered how,  as  long  as  Lanfranc  lived,  he  had  had  to  play 
an  unwilling  part,  and  to  put  a  bridle  on  his  worst  and 
most  cherished  instincts.  An  archbishop  of  his  own 
naming  could  not  indeed  have  the  personal  authority  of 
his  ancient  guardian;  but  any  archbishop  would  have 

'  See  below,  p.  418.  •  See  N.  C.  vol.  iy.  p.  371. 
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a  charge  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Church  and  the  ohap.  iv. 
nation  in  a  way  which  could  hardly  be  pleasing  in  his 
ears.    The  metropolitan  see  therefore  remained  unfilled 
till  the  day  when  William  Rufus  became  for  a  short 
season  another  man. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  what  might  have  seemed  a  No  fear  of 
very  obvious  way  out  of  the  difficulty  clearly  did  notpointment. 
come  into  the  head  of  the  Eang  or  of  any  one  else.  The 
long  vacancy  of  the  archbishopric  made  men  uneasy; 
they  were  grieved  and  amazed  as  to  what  might  happen 
in  so  unusual  a  case ;  but  they  felt  sure  that  the  present 
distress  must  end  some  time,  and  they  seem  to  have 
taken  for  granted  that,  when  it  did  end,  it  would  end  by 
the  appointment  of  some  one  worthy  of  the  place.  Men 
were  troubled  at  the  King  s  failure  to  appoint  any  arch- 
bishop ;  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  troubled 
by  fear  that  he  might  appoint  a  bad  archbishop.^  Bufus 
himself  seems  never  to  have  thought  of  granting  or 
selling  the  metropolitan  see  to  any  of  his  own  creatures, 
to  Flambard  for  instance  or  to  Robert  Bloet.  He  might 
so  deal  with  Lincoln  or  Durham;  something  within 
or  without  him  kept  him  from  so  dealing  with  Canter- 
bury. It  is  throughout  taken  for  granted  that  the  choice 
lay  between  a  good  archbishop  or  none  at  all.  A  good 
archbishop  was  the  yoke-fellow  of  a  good  king,  the 
reprover  of  an  evil  king.  William  Rufus  wanted  neither 
of  those.  But  even  William  Rufas  had  not  gone  so  fSEtr, 
his  subjects  did  not  suspect  him  of  going  so  feir,  as  to 
think  of  appointing  an  evil  archbishop  in  order  to  be 
the  tool  of  an  evil  king.  The  precedent  of  making  the  Prlmatef 
patriarchal  throne  of  Britain  the  reward  of  merely  tem-^^^^m 
poral  services  2  did  not  come  till  it  had  been  filled  byS?*^ 


ThomM. 


*  We  shall  come  to  this  again.  This  state  offeeling  is  implied  in  Eadmer^s 
whole  description  of  the  time  immediately  before  Anselm's  appointment. 
'  We  have  seen  even  under  the  reign  of  the  Confessor  (see  N.  C.  voL  iL 
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CHAP.  17.  four  more  primates,  all  taken  from  the  regular  orders, 
numbering  among  them   at   least  one  saint  and  one 
statesman,  but  no  mere  royal  official.    The  first  d^ra- 
dation  of  the  archbishopric  led  to  its  greatest  exaltation, 
in  the  person  of  Thomas  of  London.    But  Thomas  of 
London,  even  in  his  most  worldly  days,  was  a  very 
different  person  from  Bandolf  Flambard. 
Seemingly      Another  point  to  be  remarked  is  how  utterly  the 
of  elec^n.  notion  either  of  ecclesiastical  election  or  of  election  in 
the  Great  Council  of  the  realm  seems  to  have  passed 
No  action  away.    There  is  nothing  like  an  attempt  at  the  choice 
monlu.       ^^  ^^  archbishop,  either  by  the  monks  of  Christ  Church, 
the  usual  electors,  or  by  the  sufiragan  bishops,  who  after- 
wards claimed  the  right.     It  might  have  been  too  daring 
a  step  if  the  monks  had  done  as  they  once  had  done  in  the 
days  of  King  Eadward,^  if  tiiey  had  chosen  an  archbishop 
freely,  and  then  asked  for  the  King's  approval  of  their 
choice.    Eadward  had  rejected  the  prelate  so  diosen; 
William  Rufiis  might  have  done  something  more  than 
reject  him.    But  we  do  not  hear  of  their  even  venturing 
to  petition  for  leave  to  elect ;  they  do  not,  like  the  monks 
of  Peterborough,^  make  such  a  petition,  and  enforce  it 
No  action  by  the  strongest  of  arguments.    Nor  do  bishops,  earls, 
Witan.      thegns,  the  nation  at  large,  venture  to  act,  any  more  than 
the  monks.  They  murmur,  and  that  is  all.  No  action  on 
the  subject  is  recorded  to  have  been  taken  in  any  of  the 
gem6ts  till  the  vacancy  had  lasted  nearly  four  years; 
and  we  shall  see  that  the  action  which  was  at  last  taken 

p.  69,  and  above,  p.  348)  a  notion  afloat  that  the  archbishopric  of  Canter- 
hurj  was  to  be  had  by  bribery ;  but  it  was  to  be  bribery  carried  on  in  some 
very  underhand  way,  not  in  the  form  of  opeu  gifts  either  to  King  Bad- 
ward  or  to  Earl  Godwine.  The  appointment  of  Stigand  (see  N.  C.  toL  ii. 
p.  547)  might  be  said  to  be  the  reward  of  temporal  services ;  but  tiiey  wars 
services  done  to  the  wbde  nation,  and  the  reward  was  bestowed  by  the 
nation  itself. 

»  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  69.    Cf.  Appendix  I. 

•  See  above,  p.  35a. 
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showed  more  strongly  than  anything  else  that,  as  far  obap.  vr, 
as  this  world  was  concerned,  it  rested  wholly  with  the  ^^^^  ^\ 

"  durance  of 

Eong  whether  England  should  ever  again  have  another  ihe  actioD. 
primate  or  not.  Through  the  whole  time,  the  nation 
suffers,  but  it  suffers  in  silence.  We  have  already  had 
to  deal  with  a  king  on  whose  nod  all  things  human 
and  divine  were  held  to  hang;^  we  are  now  dealing 
with  a  king  who  would  have  no  petition  made,  no  act 
ascribed,  within  his  realm,  to  any  Qod  or  man  except 
himself.^ 

The  state  of  things  during  the  time  when  William  Results, 
Bufus  held  firm  to  his  purpose  that  no  man  should  beyacanpy. 
archbishop  but  himself,^  and  when  the  revenues  of  the 
archbishopric  were  paid  into  the  hands  of  Bandolf  Flam- 
bard,^  was  one  of  general  corruption.    It  is  immediately  Corruption 
after  recording  the  King's  way  of  dealing  with  bishoprics  ci«i^. 
ajid  abbeys  that  one  of  our  chief  guides  breaks  forth  into 
his  most  vehement  protest  against  the  vices  of  the  time, 
and  specially  against  the  corruption  and  degradation  of 
the  clergy.^    That  they  took  to  secular  callings,  that 
they  became  pleaders  of  causes  and  farmers  of  revenues, 
was  not  wonderfuL    Under  the  rule  of  Flambard  there 

'  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  436. 

'  Eadmer,  Vit.  Ans.  ii.  3.  23.  The  King  and  his  courtiers,  "  quid  dioerent 
oon  habentes,  earn  in  regem  blasphemare  uno  strepitu  oonclamavere,  quand- 
oqaidem  ausus  erat  in  regno  ejus,  nisi  eo  concedente,  quidquam  yel  Deo 
aBcsribere.** 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  16.  "Et  adjedt,  Sed  per  sanctum  yultum  de 
littoa  (sic  enim  jurare  consueirerat)  [see  Appendix  G]  nee  ipse  hoc  tempore 
nee  alius  quis  archiepiscopus  erit,  me  ezoepto.** 

*  The  action  of  Flambard  in  the  matter  comes  out  most  strongly  in  the 
Winchester  Annals,  1089,  where  a  motiye  is  assigned  for  Flambard's  seal ; 
"Hoc  annoeommisit  rex Badulfo  Passeflabere  arohiepisoopatum  Cantuaria, 
defoncto  Lanfranco.  Ipse  autem  regi  quicquid  inde  aliquo  modo  lucrari 
poterat,  ut  de  ejus  oogitaret  promotione,  donavit"  But  he  had  to  wait 
eight  years  for  his  reward. 

*  I  refer  to  the  well-known  outburst  of  William  of  Malmesbory,  iv.  314, 
some  passages  of  which  I  have  quoted  in  Appendix  G. 
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caup.  rr.  were  endless  opemngs  for  employments  of  this  kind,  em- 
ployments  for  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Flambard  himself, 
the  clerk  was  commonly  better  fitted  than  the  layman. 
Fiscal  And  the  general  fiscal  spirit  of  the  time,  the  endless 
tSrtime.  seeking  after  gold  and  silver  of  which  [the  Eang  set  the 
example,  naturally  spread  through  all  classes;  every 
rich  man,  we  are  told,  turned  money-changer.^  The 
constant  demands  for  actual  coin,  the  large  outlay  of 
actual  coin  in  the  payment  of  the  Eing^s  mercenaries, 
must  have  led  to  an  increased  activity  in  the  circulation 
of  the  precious  metals.  The  newly-come  Jews,  strong  in 
royal  favour,  doubtless  found  their  account  in  this  turn 
of  things ;  but  some  classes  of  Christians  seem  to  have 
'EfhciB  of  found  their  account  in  it  also.  But,  besides  all  this,  the 
of  eocle-  writers  of  the  time  seem  clearly  to  connect  the  frightful 
Sadpltoe  profligacy  of  the  time,  specially  rife  among  the  King's 
immediate  following,  with  the  vacancy  of  the  ardi- 
bishopric.  It  is  true  that  things  were  not  much  better 
in  Normandy,  where  ihe  good  soul  of  Archbishop  Wil- 
liam must  have  been  daily  grieved  at  the  unlawful 
deeds  of  almost  every  one  around  him.  But  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Bouen  had  never  been  held  to  have  ihe  same 
authority  over  either  prince  or  people  as  an  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Whatever  power,  moral  or  formal,  was 
at  any  time  wielded  by  the  ecclesiastical  state  for  the 
reformation  of  manners  was  altogether  in  abeyance,  now 
that  there  was  no  Primate  either  to  call  together  a  synod 
of  the  national  Church  or  to  speak  with  that  personal 
authority  which  belonged  to  none  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
national  Church  but  himself.  Even  darker  times  were 
in  store,  when  there  was  a  Primate  in  the  land,  but 
when  his  authority  was  defied  and  his  person  insulted. 

>  Will.  Malms,  iv.  314.  *'  Nnllua  dives  nisi  nummulftrios,  nalhis  dericns 
nisi  caosidicas,  nuUus  presbyter  nisi  (ut  verbo  parum  Latino  niar) 
firmarius.*' 
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But  as  yet  the  darkest  times  that  men  had  known  were  chap.  iv. 
the  four  years  during  which  the  sons  of  ihe  English 
Church  were  left  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 

The  shepherd  was  at  last  to  come,  like  his  immediate 
predecessor,  in  one  sense  from  a  distant  land,  in  another 
sense  from  a  land  which  was  only  too  near.    The  house 
of  Bee,  the  house  of  Herlwin,  was  for  the  second  time  to 
give  a  patriarch  to  the  isle  of  Britain.    It  had  given  us  AoBelm. 
Lanfranc  the  statesman ;  it  was  now  to  give  us  Anselm 
the  saint.    We  may  reckon  it,  not  as  the  shame,  but  as  Debt  of 
the  glory  of  our  nation  that  we  have  so  often  won^^gn^fg^ 
strangers,  and  even  conquerors,  to  become  our  national 
leaders,  and  to  take  their  place  among    the    noblest 
worthies  of  the  soil.    Alongside  of  the  lawgiver  from 
Denmark,  of  the  deliverer  from  France,  we  rank,  as 
holding  the  same  place  among  bishops  which  they  hold 
among  kings  and  earls,  the  holy  man  from  the  Prsetorian 
Augusta.^    The  annals  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies are  thick  set  with  the  names  of  foreign  prelates 
holding  English  sees ;  and  among  them  both  Normandy 
and  Lorraine,  to  say  nothing  of  Pavia,  had  sent  us  some 
whom  we  might  well  be  glad  to  welcome.    But  the  two  The  Bur- 
whose  names  shine  out  above  them  all,  the  two  from^tt. 
whose  names  all  thought  of  their  foreign  birth  passes 
away,  the  two  whom  we  hail  as  our  own  by  adoption 
and  love,  came  from  a  more  distant  realm,  and  a  realm 
which  is  well  nigh  forgotten.    Hugh  of  Avalon  and  of  Hugh  of 
Lincoln  came  from  the  more  favoured  and  famous  district 
where  the  Lnperial  Burgundy  rises  to  the  Alps  and  sinks 

^  Of  the  birthplace  of  Anselm  and  its  buildings,  some  of  which  most 
have  been  fresh  in  his  childhood,  I  attempted  a  little  picture  in  mj 
HiBtorioal  and  Architectural  Sketches.  The  nature  of  the  country  is 
brought  out  with  all  clearness  by  Dean  Church,  Anselm,  p.  8.  Before  him 
it  had  stirred  up  the  local  patriotism  of  M.  Croset-Mouchet  to  the  best 
things  in  his  book. 
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cH^.  IT.  again  to  the  Rhone.^  Anselm  of  Aosta  and  of  Canterborj 
aSJ^  ^^  came  from  that  deep  valley  which,  after  all  changes,  is 
still  Cisalpine  Qaal.  He  came  from  that  small  outlying 
fragment  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  which  has  not  risen 
to  the  destiny  of  Unterwalden  and  Bern,  of  Lausanne 
and  Geneva,  but  which'  has  escaped  ihe  destiny  of 
Bresse  and  Bugey,  of  Chablais  and  Nizza,  of  royal  Aries 
and  princely  Orange,  and  of  Hugh's  own  home  by  the 
city  of  Qratian.^  The  vale  of  Aosta,  still  Burgundian 
in  its  speech  and  buildings,  the  last  remnant  of  the  great 
Burgundian  dominion  of  its  lords,  still  gives  a  title  to 
princes  of  the  house  of  its  earliest  and  of  its  latest 
^^s  Humbert.    The  father  of  Anselm,  no  less  than  the  father 

parentage. 

of  Lanfranc,  was  of  Lombard  birth.  But  Qundulf  had 
been  fully  adopted  at  Aosta,  and  his  son,  bom  on  Bur- 
gundian soil,  son  of  a  Burgundian  mother  of  lofty,  perhaps 
of  princely  stock,^  must  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 

'  I  must  yenture  to  admire,  though  the  poet  has  forsaken  the  natural 
Satumian  of  Nieyius  and  Walter  Map  for  the  foreign  metre  of  Homer,  the 
Hoes  in  which  one  of  the  biographers  of  Saint  Hu^  (Metrical  lAtt, 
Dimoek,  p.  2)  describes  the  country  of  his  hero ; 

"Iraperialis  ubi  Burgundia  surgit  in  Alpes, 
Et  condescendit  Khodano,  conyallia  yemant, 
Duplicibus  yestitur  humus;  sunt  gramina  yestis 
Publica,  sunt  florea  yestis  soUennis,  et  uno 
nia  colore  nitent,  sed  mille  coloribus  illi.** 

*  Eadmer  (Yit.  Ans.  i.  i.  i)  carefully  marks  the  geography  of  Aosta. 
It  is  "Augusta  civitas,  confinis  Burgundis  et  LangobardisB.**  I  haye 
eoUected  some  passages  on  this  head  in  Historical  Geography,  p.  378*  TLd 
French  writers  De  B^musat  (Saint  Anselme,  21),  Charma  (4),  and  spe- 
cially M.  Croset-Mouchet  (55),  as  a  neighbour,  seem  to  haye  caught  the 
Burgundian  birth  of  Ansehn  better  than  the  English.  Yet  Cliarma,  who 
knows  that  Aosta  was  Burgundian,  caUs  Anselm  an  Italian,  perhafNi  iM 
account  of  the  Lombard  birth  of  his  father. 

'  M.  Croset-Mouchet  (57)  is  yery  anxious  to  connect  Anselm's  mother 
with  the  house  of  the  Counts  of  Sayoy.  He  glyes  a  genealogical  table  at 
the  end  of  his  book,  where  the  pedigree  of  Ermenberga  is  traced  op  to 
Ardoin  the  Thinl,  Count  of  Turin  and  Marquess  in  Italy.  He  seems 
boweyer  to  be  not  yeiy  certain  about  the  matter,  and  it  does  not  greatly 
affect  Anselm^s  career  either  at  Bee  or  at  Canterbury. 
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Burgundy  in  which  he  was  bom  and  bred  rather  tiian  ohaf.  iv. 
to  the  Italy  which  in  after  days  he  visited  as  a  stranger.^ 
There,  in  the  last  home  of  old  Gaulish  freedom,  in  anABsoda- 
Augusta  named  after  tiie  first  Augustus — an  Augusta  ^^^ 
which  we  doubt  whetiier  to  call  Prsetorian  from  the 
conquerors  or  Salassian  from  the  conquered— in  the  long 
valley  fenced  in  by  the  giant  Alps  on  either  side — at  the 
foot  of  the  pass  where  local  belief  holds  that  Hannibal 
had  crossed  of  old  and  where  Buonaparte  was  to  cross 
in  days  to  come — there  where  the  square  walls  of  the 
Roman  town  rise  almost  untouched  above  the  rushing 
Dora — where  the  street  still  bearing  the  name  of  Anselm 
leads  from  the  Roman  gate  to  the  Roman  arch  of  triumph, 
where  the  towers  of  Saint  Qratus  and  Saint  Urse, 
fellows  of  kindred  towers  at  Verona  and  at  Lincoln,  at 
Schaffhausen  and  at  Cambridge,  rose  fresh  in  all  their 
squareness  and  sternness  when  Anselm  lay  as  a  babe 
beneath  their  shadow — there,  among  the  sublimest  works 
of  nature  and  among  some  of  the  most  striking  works  of 
man,  was  bom  the  teacher  of  Normandy,  the  shepherd  of 
England,  the  man  who  dived  deeper  than  any  man  be- 
fore him  into  the  most  awful  mysteries  of  the  faith,  but 
whom  we  have  rather  to  deal  witii  as  one  who  ranks  by 
adoption  among  the  truest  worthies  of  England,  the  man 

^  Pope  Urban  (Hist,  Nov.  45)  coonsels  Axuelm  to  avoid  the  unhealthy 
season  at  Rome,  "quia  urbis  istius  aSrmultis  et  maxime  peregruue  regionis 
hominibus  nimis  etit  insalubris.'*  Later  in  the  story  (Hist.  Nov.  72),  Ivo  of 
Chartres  gives  him  a  like  piece  of  advice  about  Italy  generally ;  "  Accepit 
ab  Ivone  et  a  multis  non  spemendi  conailii  viris,  satius  fore  cceptum 
iter  in  aliud  tempus  differendum,  qnam  ItalicU  ardoribus  ea  se  tempestate 
cum  suis  tradere  cruciRndum.  Nimis  etenim  fervor  sestatis  ita  ubique, 
■sd  maxime,  ut  ferebatur,  in  Italia^  tnno  temporis  quseque  torrebat,  ui 
incolis  vix  tolerabilis,  peregrinis  vero  gravis  et  importabilis."  The  difference 
of  air  between  Aosta  and  Rome  or  Italy  generally  does  not  depend  upon 
the  boundaries  of  kingdoms ;  but  here  Ansdm  is  distinctly  reckoned  as  a 
''peregrinus  homo"  in  Italy  no  Itsa  than  Eadmer  or  Ivo  or  Pope  Urban 
himself. 
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Compari- 
son of 
Lanfranc 
and 
Anselm. 


Anselm 
not  pre- 
ferred in 
England 
by  the 
Conqaeror. 


who  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  right  against  both 
political  and  moral  wrong  in  the  days  when  both  political 
and  moral  wrong  were  at  their  darkest. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  contrast  between  the 
characters  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm,  in  recording  one 
memorable  discourse  between  them,  in  which  Anselm 
won  Lanfranc  over  to  a  better  mind  in  the  matter  of 
our  English  iElfheah.^  The  calling  and  the  work  of 
the  two  men  were  different;  and  the  work  of  Anselm 
implied  the  earlier  work  of  Lanfranc.  Lanfranc  was, 
after  all,  in  some  sort  a  conqueror  of  the  English  Church, 
and  the  character  of  a  conqueror  was  one  in  which 
Anselm  could  never  have  shown  himself.  Lanfrunc  was 
a  statesman,  one  whose  policy  could  spread  itself  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  this  or  that  kingdom  or  nation,  but 
whose  very  policy  compelled  him  not  to  let  the  distinct 
tions  of  kingdoms  and  nations  slip  out  of  his  sight.  To 
Anselm  we  could  almost  fancy  that  such  distinctions 
were  of  small  account.  He  was  the  servant  of  God  and 
the  friend  of  all  Qod*s  creatures ;  he  perhaps  hardly 
stopped  to  think  whether  those  whose  souls  and  bodies 
he  was  ever  ready  to  help  were  Burgundian,  Norman, 
or  English.  Witii  such  a  spirit  as  this,  he  could  not 
have  done  Lanfranc's  work  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  Conqueror,  who  so  greatly  valued  him,  seems 
never  to  have  thought  of  him  for  any  preferment  in  Eng- 
land. Lanfranc  had  to  carry  out  a  policy,  in  some  measure 
harsh  and  worldly,  but  which,  granting  his  own  position 
and  that  of  his  master,  could  not  be  avoided.  Anselm 
fittingly  came  after  him,  at  a  time  when  national  dis- 
tinctions and  national  wrongs  were  almost  forgotten  in 
the  universal  reign  of  evil,  to  protest  in  the  name  of  uni- 
versal right,  and  in  so  doing  to  protest  against  particular 
and  national  wrongs.    He  would  have  been  out  of  place 

^  See  N.  C.  vol  iv.  p.  441. 
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in  the  first  days  of  the  Conquest ;  as  a  stranger,  though  chap.  iv. 
only  as  a  stranger,  he  would  have  been  out  of  place  in 
the  days  of  our  earlier  freedom.  When  he  did  come,  he  Various 
was  thoroughly  in  place,  as  one  who  was  before  allAnHeim^s 
things  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  but  who  could,  when  c****^*®'- 
need  called  for  it,  put  on  the  mantle  of  the  statesman 
and  even  that  of  the  warrior.  Like  our  own  Wulfstan, 
in  many  things  his  fellow,  we  find  him  the  friend  and 
counsellor  of  men  of  a  character  most  opposite  to  his 
own.  And,  as '  we  have  seen  Wulfstan,  if  not  com- 
manding, at  least  directing,  armies,^  so  we  shall  see 
Anselm,  if  not  waging  war  in  his  own  person,  at  least 
hallowing  more  than  one  camp  by  his  presence.  And 
we  can  hardly  blame  him  if,  at  some  later  stages  of  his 
career,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  swayed  by  scruples 
which  he  had  never  thought  of  at  its  beginning,  if,  in 
his  zeal  for  eternal  right,  he  allowed  himself  to  sin 
against  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  England. 
When  England,  Normandy,  France,  and  the  Empire, 
were  as  they  all  were  in  his  day,  we  can  forgive  him 
for  looking  on  the  Roman  Bishop  as  the  one  surviving 
embodiment  of  law  and  right,  and  for  deeming  that, 
when  he  spake,  it  was  as  when  a  man  listened  to  the 
oracles  of  God. 

The  tale  of  the  early  life  of  Anselm  has  been  handed  Anselm 
down  to  us  by  a  loving  companion,  a  man  of  our  own  Eadmer. 
nation,  who  was  won  in  his  youth  by  the  kind  words  of  the 
foreign  saint  when  he  came  to  England  as  a  momentary 
visitor,  and  who  in  after  times  became  the  most  faithful 
of  disciples  through  all  the  changes  of  his  fortunes.  It  is 
one  of  the  marked  features  of  the  story  that  we  know  so 
little  of  Anselm,  except  from  his  own  writings  and  from 
the  narrative  of  Eadmer.    Our  own  historians  of  the  time 

*  See  above,  p.  49,  and  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  579. 
VOL.  I.  B  b 
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CHAP.  IV.  speak  of  Anselm  with  the  deepest  reverence ;  but  they 

?.  E^k^^  ^^y  ^*'*'^®  ^^  him  beside  the  broad  facts  which  lie  on  the 
in  other     surface  of  English  history.     Some  of  them  directly  refer 
to  his  special  biographer  for  fuller  accounts.^    In  telling 
Church's    his  story  I  find  myself  in  the  like  case.    I  am  tempted 
Anfielui.     ^  refer  once  for  all  for  the  acts  of  Anselm  to  his  Life 
as  written  in  our  own  day  by  a  master  both  of  descrip- 
tion and  of  comment.^     I  could  be  well  pleased  to  send 
my  readers  elsewhere  to  study  Anselm  the  monk  and 
abbot,  and  to  concern  myself  only  with  his  career  as 
archbishop  in  our  own  land.     But  the  earlier  and  the 
later  career  of  Anselm  hang  together,  and  he  has  already 
made  his  appearance  at  more  than  one  earlier  stage  of 
our  own  story.     I  must  therefore  attempt  some  general 
notice,  though  at  less  length  than  if  the  ground  had  not 
been  thus  forestalled,  of  ihe  primate  who  came  to  us 
from  Aosta,  as  his  predecessor  did  from  Pavia,  and  who, 
like  his  predecessor,  made  Bee  a  halting-place  on  the 
way  to  Canterbury. 
Childhood      In  the  life  of  Anselm  a  childhood  and  a  manhood  of 
^  '  eminent  holiness  are  parted  by  a  shoi-t  time  of  youthful 

licence.  The  little  child  in  his  dream  climbed  his  native 
mountains  to  seek  ior  the  palace  of  Qod  on  a  Christian 
Olympos.  He  reported  the  idleness  of  the  handmaids 
of  his  Lord ;  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  his  Lord ;  he  was  re- 
freshed by  the  steward  of  the  divine  household  with  a 
meal  of  the  purest  bread.'  The  scholarly  boy  was  so 
eager  for  the  monastic  life  that  he  prayed  for  some 

^  WiU.  Malms.  !▼.  315.  "Simul  et  superBedendum  est  in  hiatoria^  quam 
reverendiflsimi  Edmeri  prseoccupavit  fecundia.*' 

'  I  feel  towardB  Dean  Church  almost  as  William  of  Malmesbury  felt 
towards  Eadmer.  But  he  of  course  looks  at  Anselm  from  a  point  of  view 
somewhat  different  from  mine.  And  he  had  not  been  led  to  notice  that 
earlier  action  of  William  of  Saint-Calais  which  firom  my  point  of  view  is 
all-important  for  the  story  of  Anselm. 

*  Thb  beautiful  story  is  told  by  Eadmer  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Life,  i.  1.3* 
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sickness  that  might  drive  him  into  the  cloister.^    But  chap.  iv. 
the  youth  for  a  while  cast  aside  his  piety;  he  cast  aside ^"7**"^^" 
his  learning;  he  gave  himself  to  the  thoughts  and  sports 
of  the  world;  he  even  yielded  to  those  temptations  of 
the  flesh  which  Wulfstan  had  withstood  in  the  midst  of 
his  military  exercises,'  and  which  Thomas  withstood 
in  the  midst  of  his  worldly  business.^    But  the  love  of 
his  tender  and  pious  mother   kept  him  from  wholly 
falling  away.     The  yearning  for  a  monastic  life  came 
upon  him  again,  though  his  wishes  were  greatly  opposed 
by  his  father.    At  last,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  AnselmHe  leaves 
leffc  his  own  land.    After  three  years*  sojourn  in  Bur-,o^y/ 
gundy  and  France,  he  reached  Normandy,  and,  in  the  His  so- 
steps  of  Lanfranc,  first  took  up  his  abode  at  Avran-A^oohes. 
ches.^    But  Lanfranc  was  now  at  Bee.     Thither  Anselm,He  be- 
fully  bent  on  the  monastic  calling,  followed  the  great  ^J^^ 
scholar.    He  had  doubted  for  a  while  between  Bee  and^- 

lOOO. 

Clugny.  We  shall  hardly  think  the  worse  of  him  for 
his  frank  confession  of  human  feelings.  He  doubted, 
because  at  Clugny  his  human  learning  would  be  of  no 
use,  while  at  Bee  it  would  be  overshadowed  by  that  of 
Lanfranc.^    In  the  end,  by  the  advice  of  Lanfranc  him- 

*  Eadmer,  Yit.  Ans.  i.  i.  5.  "lUe  in  suo  proposito  pentans  oravit 
Deum,  quatenus  infirmari  mereretor,  ut  vel  sic  ad  mooachioum  quern  desi- 
derabat  ordinem  susciperetur." 

■  Will.  Malms.  Vita  Wist.  345.  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  470.  The  confes- 
sion of  Anselm  in  this  matter  comes  out  in  his  sixteenth  Meditation,  p.  793 
of  Migne*s  edition.  The  passage  seems  to  imply  more  serious  offences 
than  would  have  been  guessed  from  the  more  general  words  of  Eadmer, 
i.  I.  4.  The  meditation  is  addressed  to  a  sister.  If  this  means  his  own 
sister  Bicheza  or  Richera,  it  must  have  been  before  her  marriage  with  Bur- 
gundius.  See  his  Epistles,  ill.  45. 

*  See  William  Fitx-Stephen,  iii  ai,  Robertson,  and  the  remarkable 
story  in  William  of  Canterbury,  i.  5,  Robertson. 

*  Vit.  Ans.  i.  i.  45.    See  N.  C.  voL  ii.  p.  aa8. 

*  Yit.  Ans.  i.  I.  6.  He  is  made  to  say ;  **  Ecce,  inquit,  monachos  fiam. 
Sed  ubi  t  Si  Cluniad  vel  Becci,  totum  tempus  quod  in  discendis  litteris 
posui,  perdidi.  Nam  et  Guniad  districtio  ordinis,  et  Beoci  superemineBs 
prudentia  Lanfranoi,  qui  illio  monaohus  est,  me  [o^.  mihi]  aut  nulli  prodesse, 

B  b  2 
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CHAP.  IV.  self  and  of  Archbishop  Maurilius,  he  became  a  monk  of 
^?^^*®^      Bee,  and,  when  Lanfranc  became  Abbot  of  Saint  Stephen's, 
1063.         Anselm  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  prior.^ 
Stories  of       This  first  preferment  Anselm  seems  to  have  taken  will- 
prior.        ingly-    A  crowd  of  beautiful  stories,  setting  forth  his  faith 
towards  God  and  his  kindliness  towards  all  men,  belong 
to  this  part  of  his  career,  the  time  when  he  was  specially 
employed  in  writing  his  theological  works.    We  admire 
the  mixture  of  wisdom  and  kindness  with  which  he  re- 
proved the  abbot  of  another  house  who  complained  that 
the  boys  who  were  entrusted  to  his  teaching  got  more 
and  more  unruly,  even  though  they  were  whipped  day 
and  night.2   We  are  tempted  to  feel  a  slight  grudge  when 
he  counsels  a  knight  who  seems  to  have  been  leading  a 
good  and  devout  life  in  the  world  to  embrace  the  monastic 
calling.^     Much  as  that  age  needed  men  like  Anselm, 
it  still  more  needed  men  like  Gulbert  of  Hugleville  and 
Helias  of  La  Fleche.     But  we  note  with  some  interest 
the  comment  of  Eadmer,  so  curiously  illustrating  the 
common  rivalry  between  one  monastery  and  another. 
In  such  cases  Anselm  did  not  coimsel  profession  at 
Bee   rather  than  in  any  other  house,  and  this  par- 
Elected      ticular  convert  took  the  cowl  at  Marmoutiers.    At  last, 
1078.         on  the  death  of  Herlwin,  the  unanimous  dioice  of  the 
convent  called  him  to  the  place  of  abbot.      His  deep 
reluctance  to  accept  so  great  a  charge  was  overcome 
only  by  the  express  command  of  Archbishop  Maurilius, 

aut  nihil  ralere  comprobabit.  Itaque  in  tali  loco  perficiam  quod  di^K>iK>, 
in  quo  et  scire  meum  poflsim  ostendere,  et  multia  prodeate." 

^  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 10.  His  election  to  the  priorsbip  is  recorded  in  the 
Life,  i.  2.  9.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  inch  dislike  to  the  promotion 
on  Anselm*s  part  as  is  recorded,  at  his  later  election  as  abbot.  The  whole 
account  of  Anselm^s  monastic  life,  as  given  by  Eadmer  and  followed  by  his 
modem  biographers,  is  of  the  deepest  interest.  I  have  noticed  only  a  fbw 
special  points  here  and  there. 

*  See  the  story  in  the  LifSs,  i.  4.  30. 

'  lb.  i.  4.  35.     His  name  is  given  as  Cadolos. 
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who,  on  his  election  to  the  priorship,  had  bidden  him  ohap.  iv. 
by  virtue  of  holy  obedience  to  accept  both  that  and  any 
higher  preferment  which  might  come  in  his  way.*  The 
election  of  Anselm  to  the  abbacy  marks  a  stage  in  our 
story.  It  was  in  his  character  of  abbot  that  he  was  first 
brought  into  relations  with  England ;  in  that  character 
he  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  land  which  was  presently 
to  make  him  her  own. 

The  fame  of  the  new  Abbot  of  Bee  and  of  his  house,  Bee  under 
great  already,  now  grew  still  greater.     Learning  had    ^^    ' 
shone  at  Bee   ever  since   Lanfranc  came  thither;  but 
hitherto  it  had  shone  only  in  the  second  rank.     It  now 
took  the  chief  seat  in  the  person  of  Abbot  Anselm.     He 
was  sought  by  men  from  all  parts  as  a  friend,  a  teacher, 
a  spiritual  adviser.     Of  the  open-handed  hospitality  of 
Bee  it  was  not,  we  are  told,  for  Norman  neighbours  to 
speak;  those    might   speak  who  had  found  their  way 
thither  from  the  distant  lands  of  Burgundy  and  Spain.« 
The  whole   Latin  world  drank  in  with  eagerness  the  His  wide- 
teaching  of  Anselm.^     Scholars  of  all  lands  came  to  sitfj^'me. 
at  his  feet.    Noble  ladies  in  their  widowhood  sought  his 
neighbourhood  and  spiritual  direction,  and  received  the 

*  Eadmer,Vit.  Ans.  i.  36.  The  scene  between  the  monks  and  the  abbot-elect, 
the  mutual  prayers  and  prostrations,  are  very  like  to  the  later  scene  when  he 
is  named  archbishop  at  Gloucester.  The  command  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen  comes  out  emphatically;  "Vicit  quoque  et  multo  mazime  yicit 
pneceptum,  quod,  ut  supra  retulimus,  ei  fuerat  ab  archiepiscopo  MauriUo 
per  obedientiam  injunctum,  videlicet,  ut,  si  major  pnelatio  quam  illius 
prioratus  exstiterat  ipsi  aliquando  injungeretur,  nuUatenus  earn  suscipere 
recusaret." 

■  Ord.  Vit.  530  B.  "  De  hospitalitate  Beccensium  sufficienter  eloqui 
nequeo.  Interrogati  Burgundiones  et  Hispani,  aliique  de  longe  sen  de 
prope  adventantes  respondeant :  et  quanta  benignitate  ab  eis  suscepti  fuerint, 
sine  fraude  proferant,  eoeque  in  similibus  imitari  slue  fictione  satagant. 
Janua  Beccensium  patet  omni  viatori,  eorumque  panis  null!  denegatur 
eharitatiye  petenti." 

'  lb.  A.  *'  Fama  sapientiaD  hujus  didascoli  per  totam  Latinitatem  divul- 
gata  est,  et  nectare  bonse  opinionis  ejus  oocidentalis  Eoclesia  nobiliter 
debriata  est." 
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CHAP.  IV.  honourable  title   of  mothers  of  the  house.^     like   all 
Hia  cone-  ^^^  saints  and  scholars  of  his  day,  he  had  a  crowd  of 

Kpondenoe. 

correspondents  of  all  classes ;  amongst  them  we  see 
Countess  Ida  of  Boulogne  and  the  Conqueror  s  renowned 
intercouTM  daughter  Adela.^  And  throughout  his  life  and  letters 
Bee  and  we  See  constant  signs  of  the  daily  intercourse  which,  as 
England,  j^g^turally  foUowed  on  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  was 
ever  going  on  between  Normandy  and  England.  The 
endless  going  to  and  fro  between  the  two  countries 
strikes  us  at  every  step.^  There  was  an  interchange 
of  men ;  if  many  Normans  found  their  way  to  England, 
some  Englishmen  found  their  way  to  Normandy.  Bee 
had  already  begun  to  give  bishops  to  England.  Lanfrunc 
had  placed  two  monks  of  his  old  house  in  the  episcopal 
chair  of  Rochester.*  The  second  of  them,  the  famous 
Oundulf,  had  been,  when  at  Bee,  the  familiar  friend  of 
Anselm,  who  spoke  little  himself,  but  who  listened  to  the 
great  teacher,  and  wept  at  his  touching  words.*  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  house  of  Bee  itself  there  were  monks 
who  were  English  of  the  Old-English  stock,  monks  whom 
Lanfranc  thought  fit  to  call  back  to  their  own  land  and  to 
the  monastery  of  which  he  was  the  spiritual  father.® 

*  See  Appendix  Y.  *  See  Appendix  Y. 

'  See  Appendix  Y.  *  See  N.  C.  voL  iv.  p.  366. 

*  There  is  something  amusing  in  the  picture  of  the  two  in  the  Life  of 
Gundulf,  Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  275.  "Ansehnus,  quia  in  scripturis  eruditior 
erat,  frequentior  loquebatur.  Gundulfus  vero,  quia  in  lacrimis  profusior 
erat,  magis  fletibus  rigabatur.  Loquebatur  ille ;  plorabat  iste.  Hie  plan- 
tabat ;  iste  rigabat.  Divina  ille  proferebat  eloquia ;  profunda  iste  trahebat 
suspiria.  Christi  vices  ille,  iste  gerebat  MarisB.**  There  are  not  a  few 
letters  of  Anselm  addressed  to  Gundulf.    See  Appendix  Y. 

*  Among  these  was  one  of  the  men  named  Osbem — there  would  seem  to 
be  more  than  one — who  play  a  part  in  the  life  of  Anselm.  There  is 
the  Osbem  mentioned  in  the  Life,  i.  2.  13,  14,  as  first  the  bitter  enemy 
and  then  the  chosen  friend  of  Anselm.  He  seems  to  live  and  die  at 
Beo,  and  after  his  death  he  appears  to  Anselm  and  tells  him  how  the  old 
serpent  thrice  rose  up  against  him,  but  the  Lord's  bearward,  "ursarius 
Domini  Dei *'  (corop.  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  26),  saves  him.   Then  there  is  the  Osbem 
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Anselm  had  thus  many  ties  of  friendship  and  ohap.  it. 
kindly  associaidon  with  England,  even  before  he  had 
any  official  connexion  with  the  land  or  its  inhabitants. 
And  a  strictly  official  connexion  began  long  before  he 
became  archbishop.  The  Abbot  of  Bee  had  both  tem-  Lands  of 
poral  possessions  and  spiritual  duties  within  our  island,  sngiand. 
He  was  the  lord  of  English  estates  and  the  spiritual 
father  of  brethren  settled  on  English  soil.  The  house  of 
Bee  appears  in  four  places  in  Domesday  as  holder  of 
lands  in  England;  but  one  manor  only  was  held  in 
chief  of  the  king.  The  church  of  Saint  Mary  of  Bee 
held  the  lordship  of  Deverel  in  Wiltshire,  once  the  pos- 
session of  Brihtric,  whether  the  son  of  iSlfgar  or  any 
less  famous  bearer  of  the  name.  This  had  been  the 
gift  of  Queen  Matilda,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
value  of  the  land  had  lessened  in  the  few  years  between 
her  death  and  the  taking  of  the  Survey.^  A  smaller 
estate  at  Swinecombe  in  Oxfordshire,  held  of  Miles 
Crispin,  was  more  lucky;  it  had  grown  in  value  by 
one  third.^    In  Surrey  the  house  held  lands  at  Tooting 

mentioned  in  the  Letters,  i.  57,  58.  This  last  Osbem  is  demanded  by  Lan- 
franc  for  his  monastery  at  Canterbury  ("  domnus  Osbemus  quem  ad  se  reduci 
auofeoritas  vestra  jubet  **},  and  he  is  sent  to  Prior  Henry  at  Christ  Church  with 
a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Ansekn.  In  this  are  the  words,  **  domnus 
Osbemus  vester,  qui  ad  vos  redit,  pristinae  vitee  perversitatam  sponte  acousat 
et  ezecratur."  This  and  a  good  deal  more  would  exactly  suit  the  Osbem  of 
the  Life,  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  that  they  can  be  the  same.  But  this  second 
Osbem  may  be  the  same  as  the  one  who  writes  the  most  remarkable  letter 
to  Anselm  (iii.  a),  on  which  see  Appendix  Y.  Osbem,  Osbiom,  is  one  of 
those  names  which  are  both  English— or  at  least  Danish — and  Norman.  That 
the  second  Osbem  at  least  was  English  seems  dear  from  Epp.  i.  60,  65, 
where  we  hear  of  **  domnus  Hulwardus  [Wulfward]  Anglua,  oonsobrinus 
domni  Osbemi.'*    Did  T<anfranc  claim  all  English  monks  anywhere  f 

'  Domesday,  69  h.  **  Totum  manerium  yalet  xii.  libras ;  valebat  xv.  libras 
vivente  Mathilde  regina,  que  dedit  eidem  ecolesiaB."  There  were  six  hides 
and  a  half  in  demesne,  and  one  hide  held  by  the  church  of  the  place. 

'  Domesday,  159  &.  "Valuit  xl.  solidos;  modo  Ix.  solidos.  Hsc  terra 
nunquam  geldum  reddidit."  This  exceptional  privilege,  designed  or  casual, 
might  become  a  ground  of  disputes. 
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CHKP.  IT.  and  Streatham,  the  gift  of  Richard  of  Clare  or  of  Ton- 
bridge,  him  of  whom  we  have  so  often  heanL  The 
poftsesfiionB  of  Bee  at  Tooting,  which  had  sunk  to  <me 
fifth  of  their  ancient  value  at  the  time  of  their  grant 
to  the  abbey,  had  risen  again  to  the  value  at  which 
they  were  rated  in  the  days  of  King  EadwanL^  The 
business  arising  out  of  these  lands,  all  seemingly  held 
in  demesne,  with  a  miU,  churls,  slaves,  and  other  de- 
pendents, must  have  called  for  some  care  on  the  part  of 
the  abbot  or  of  those  whom  he  employed  for  the  purpose. 
And  it  would  seem  that,  on  the  whole,  the  monastie  body 
had  been  a  careful  husband  of  its  English  estates.  In 
after  times  also  Bee  became  the  head  of  several  ali^i 
priories  in  England ;  but  one  only  of  these  can  be  carried 
back  with  certainty  to  Anselm's  day.  This  was  the 
priory  of  Clare  in  Suffolk,  afterwards  moved  to  Stoke, 
which  was  founded  as  a  cell  to  Bee  while  Anselm  was 

The  de-      abbot.^    It  was  the  gift  of  Gilbert  of  Clare,  brother  of 

priory  of  Richard  the  other  benefactor  of  the  house,  a  house  which 
seems  to  have  had  special  attractions  for  the  whole 
family  of  Count  Gilbert 

j^w  suite.  Anselm  was  thus  a  land-owner  on  both  sides  of  the 
sea,  and,  little  as  he  loved  temporal  business,  he  could 

^  Domeiiday,  54  6.  "  SancU  MatIa  de  Bech  ienei  de  dono  Ricanti 
Totinget . .  . .  T.  R.  E.  et  modo  val.  o.  solidot ;  cum  recepit  zz.  soUdot.**  On 
theM  poHeMioDs  of  Beo  in  England  during  tlie  reign  of  the  Conqueror, 
see  N.  C.  voL  ir.  p.  440. 

'  See  Bion.  Angl.  yii.  105a.  An  earlier  ohuroh  of  secular  canons  was 
changed  by  Gilbert  of  Clare  into  a  cell  of  Bee.  It  was  removed  to  Stoke  in 
1 124,  nuide  denisen  in  1395,  and  restored  to  seculars  in  1415.  See  Hon. 
Angl.  ▼!.  141 5.  Weedon  Beck  in  Northamptonshire  is  also  said  to 
have  had  a  cell  of  Bee,  founded  shortly  after  the  Conquest.  Weedon  appears 
three  times  in  Domesday,  335,  224  h,  227 ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  Bee. 
Emulf  of  Hesdin  is  also  said  to  have  founded  a  cell  to  Bee  at  Ruislip  in 
Middlesex,  Mon.  Angt  vii.  1050.  Ruislip  appears  in  Domesday,  119  6,  as  a 
possession  of  Emulf,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  Bee.  The  chief  dependency 
of  Bee  in  England,  Oakbum  in  Wiltshire,  does  not  claim  an  eariier  date  or 
founder  than  Matilda  of  Wallingford,  daughter  of  Robert  of  Oily,  in  1 149. 
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not  whoUy  escape  it.     No  man,  no  society  of  men,  in  ohap.  iv. 
either  the  Normandy  or  the  England   of  those  days, 
could  hope  to  keep  clear  of  law-suits.    The  house  of 
Herlwin,  new  as  it  was  and  holy  as  it  was,  seems  to 
have  been  entangled  in  not  a  few.    Anselm*s  diief  wish  Anielm'a 
was  that  in  these  disputes  justice  should  be  done  to  all  do  justice. 
concerned.    There  were  among  the  monks  of  Bee,  as 
among  the  monks  of  other  houses,  men  who  knew  the 
law  and  who  were  skilful  in  l^al  pleadings.   The  Abbot 
had  sometimes  to  charge  them  to  make  no  unfair  use 
of  their  skill,  and  not  to  strive  to  win  any  advantage  for 
the  house  but  such  as  was  strictly  just.^    Otherwise,  as 
far  as  he  could,  he  entrusted  mere  worldly  affairs — the 
serving  of  tables — ^to  others.^    Yet  he  could  not  avcrid 
journeys  beyond  sea  on  behalf  of  the  house.     He  was 
thus  more  than  once  compelled  to  visit  England.     He  His  first 
crossed  the  sea  in  the  first  year  of  his  appointment  as  EngUnd. 
abbot.    He  came  to  Canterbury ;  he  was  received  with  '®7^' 
mickle  worship  by  Lanfiranc  and  the  monks  of  Christ 
Church.^    The  first  touch  of  English  soil  seems  to  have 
changed  the  Burgundian  saint,  the  Norman  abbot,  into  an 
Englishman  and  an  English  patriot.    It  was  now  that  he 
made  the  memorable  discourse  in  which  he  showed  that 
Enfiflish  -^Ifheah  was  a  true  martyr.*     The  Abbot  of  His  friend- 

^o  shiD  with 

Bee  did  not  scorn  to  be  admitted  into  the  brotherhood  the  monks 

^  Eftdmer,  Yit.  Ans.  i.  5.  57.  **  Abominabile  quippe  jadioabat,  si 
quidvis  Inori  Msequeretor  ex  eo  quod  alius  contra  moderamina  juris  quavis 
astutia  perdere  posset.  Unde  neminem  in  placitis  patiebatur  a  suis  aliqua 
fraode  oiroumveniri,  obseirans  ne  oni  faceret  quod  sibi  fieri  noUet.**  Com* 
pare  the  ounmng  lawyers  whom  Abbot  Adelrim  found  among  the  monks  of 
Abingdon,  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  476. 

'  lb.  "  Delegatis  monasterii  causis  cum  ao  sollicitudini  fratnim,  de  quo- 
mm  Tita  et  strenuitate  oertus  erat." 

'  lb.  41.  "  Cum  igitnr  Anselmus,  transito  mari,  Cantuariam  reniret,  pro 
sua  reverentia  et  omnibus  nota  sanotitate,  honorifioe  a  oonventu  eodeste 
Christi  in  ipsa  oivitate  site  sosceptus  est."  His  disoonrse  to  the  monks  is 
giren  at  great  length.  *  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  441. 
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CHAP.  IT.  of  the  monks  of  Christ  Church,  and  to  dwell  with  them 
of  Chnrt    ^  Qj^Q  Qf  themselves.^     It  was   the   time  when   Lan- 

Church. 

franc  was  doing  his  work  of  reform  among  them,^  a 
work  which  was  doubtless  helped  by  the  sojourn  and 
counsel  of  Anselm.  With  the  more  learned  among 
them  he  lived  familiarly,  putting  and  answering  ques- 
tions, both  in  profane  and  sacred  lore.^  And  among 
them  he  made  one  fiiend,  English  by  blood  and  name, 
Eadmer.  whose  memory  is  for  ever  entwined  with  his  own.  It 
was  now  that  Eadmer,  then  a  young  monk  of  the  house, 
won  his  deep  regard,  and  attached  himself  for  ever  to 
the  master  whose  acts  he  was  in  after  times  to  record.* 
Anielm*!  But  it  was  not  only  in  the  church  which  was  one 
popuSrity  ^y  to  be  his  own,  or  among  men  of  his  own  order  only, 
inEngland.  ^.j^g^^.  Ajiselm  made  friends  in  England.  He  made  a  kind 
of  progress  through  the  land,  being  welcomed  every- 
where, as  well  in  the  courts  of  nobles  as  in  the  houses 
of  monks,  nuns,  and  canons.^  Everywhere  he  scattered 
the  good  seed  of  his  teaching,  speaking  to  all  according 
to  their  several  callings,  to  men  and  women,  married  and 
unmarried,  monks,  clerks,  laymen,  making  himself,  as 
far  as  was  lawful,  all  things  to  all  men.®     Scholar  and 

'  Vit.  Am.  i.  5.  41.  '*Accept»  firatemitate  monachorum«  facias  eet 
inter  eos  unus  ex  eia.  Degens  per  dies  aliquot  inter  eoa  et  quotidie,  aot  in 
capitulo,  aut  in  claustro,  mira  qoiBdam  et  illis  adhuo  temporibus  insolita  de 
vita  et  moribus  monachorum  coram  eis  rationabili  facundia  disserens.** 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  361. 

*  Vit.  Ans.  U.S.  "Privatim  quoque  aliis  horis  agebat,  cum  his  qui 
profiindioris  ingenii  erant*  profdndas  eis  de  divinis  neo  non  siecularibus 
libris  qusBstiones  proponens,  propositasque  exponens.'* 

*  lb.  *'  Quo  tempore  et  ego  ad  sanctitatis  ejus  notitiam  pervenire  menii, 
ao,  pro  modulo  parvitatis  mese,  beata  illius  familiaritate  utpote  addesoens, 
qui  tunc  eram,  non  parum  potiri." 

'  lb.  6.  45.  **yadens  et  ad  diversa  monasteria  monachorum,  oanoni- 
corum,  sanctimonialium,  nee  non  ad  curias  quorumque  nobilium,  prout  eum 
ratio  duoebat,  perveniens,  betissime  suscipiebatur,  et  suscepto  queque 
eharitatis  obsequia  gratissime  ministrabantur.** 

*  lb.  "Solito  more  cunctis  se  jucundum  et  afiltbilem  exhibebat,  mores- 
que  singulorum  in  quantum  sine   peccato  poterat,  in    se  suscipiebat.** 
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theologian  as  Anselm  was,  his  teaching  was  specially  chap.  iv. 
popular;  he  did  not  affect  the  grand  style,  but  ^^^^^gvi^ 
largely  in  parables  and  instances  which  were  easy  to 
be  understood.^    The  laity   therefore    flocked   eagerly 
to  hear  him,  and  every  man  rejoiced  who  could  win  the 
privilege  of   personal   speech  with    the    new  apostle.* 
The  men  of  that  age,  stained  as  many  of  them  were 
with  great  crimes — perhaps  all  the  more  because  their 
crimes  were  of  a  kind  which  they  could  not  help  feeling 
to  be  crimes — commonly  kept  enough  of  conscience  and 
good  feeling  to  admire  in  others  the  virtues  which  they 
failed  to  practise  themselves.     William  Rufus  himself 
had  moments  when  goodness  awed  him.     It  was  only 
a  few  exceptional  monsters  like  the  fiend  of  BellSme 
whom  no  such  feelings  ever  touched.     Anselm  became  His  love  for 
the  idol  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  England,  without  dis- 
tinction  of  age  or  sex,  of  rank  or  race.    The  land  became 
to  him  yet  another  home,  a  home  which  he  loved  to 
visit,  and  where  he  was  ever  welcome.^    Men  sought  to  His  alleged 
him  for  the  cure  of  bodily  as  well  as  spiritual  diseases ;         ^* 
and  we  read  of  not  a  few  cases  of  healing  in  which  he 
was  deemed  to  be  the  agent,  cases  in  which  modem  times 
will  most  likely  see  the  strong  exercise  of  that  power 
which,  from  one  point  of  view,  is  called  imagination, 

Eadmer  draws  oat  the  apostolic  rule  at  some  length,  and  gives  specimens 
of  Anselm's  discourses  to  these  different  classes. 

'  Yit.  Ans.  i.  6.  47.  '*  Non  eo,  at  aliis  mos  est,  docendi  modo  exer- 
cebaty  sed  longe  alitor  singula  quaeque  sub  vulgaribus  et  noUs  exemplis 
proponens,  solidasque  rationis  testimonio  fuldens,  ao  remota  omni  am- 
biguitate,  in  mentibus  auditorum  deponens." 

*  lb.  *'  Laetabatur  ergo  quisquis  illius  oolloquio  uti  poterat,  quoniam  in 
eo  quodcumque  petebatur  divinum  consilium  in  promptu  erai.**  He  had 
said  yet  more  strongly,  '*  Corda  omnium  miro  modo  in  amorem  ejus  verte- 
bantur,  et  ad  eum  audiendum  fiunelica  aviditate  replebantur.** 

'  lb.  48.  He  became  "  pro  sua  ezcellenti  fama  totius  AyigHm  partibus 
notus,  ac  pro  reverenda  sanctitate  charus  cunctis  effectus.**  And  directly 
after,  ''Familiaris  ergo  ei  dehino  Anglia  £Aota  est,  et  prout  diverdtaa 
causarum  ferebat,  ab  eo  frequentata.'* 
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CHAP.  IV.  and  from  another  faith.'     The  highest  in  estate  and 

power  were  the  most  eager  of  all  to  humble  themselves 

Hifl  friend-  before  him.     We  have  seen  how  the  elder  William,  ever 

tbe'c^n-     ^Lld  to  good  men,  was  specially  mild  to  Anselm,  how  he 

queror;      graved  his  presence  on  his  death-bed,  and  how  Anselm, 

unable  to  help  his  master  in  life,  was  among  those  who 

did  the  last  honours  to  him  in  death.^    We  are  told  that 

there  was  not  an  earl  or  countess  or  great  person  of  any 

kind  in  England,  who  did  not  seek  the  friendship  of 

Anselm,  who  did  not  deem  that  his  or  her  spiritual  state 

was  the  worse  if  any  opportunity  had  been  lost  of  doing 

honour  or  service  to  the  Abbot  of  Bec.^   Like  some  other 

saints  of  his  own  and  of  other  times,  he  drew  to  himself 

the  special  regard  of  some  whose  characters  were  most 

with  Earl  unlike  his  own.     Earl  Hugh   of  Chester,  debauched, 

^  '       greedy,  reckless,  and  cruel,  beyond  the  average  of  the 

time,  is  recorded  as  being  a  (fecial  friend  of  the  holy 

Hugh's      man.^     He  who  rebuked  kings  doubtless  rebuked  earls 

Cheator.  *   ^^^o  ;  but  it  would  have  been  a  better  sign  of  reformation, 

if  Hugh,  under  the  teaching  of  Anselm,  had  learned  to 

spare  the  eyes  either  of  brother  nobles  or  of  British 

'  No  strictly  physical  miracle  is  alleged  to  have  been  wrought  by  Anselm '0 
own  hands ;  but  several  stories  are  told  by  Eadmer  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  first  book  of  the  Life,  in  which  cures  were  believed  to  be  done  bj 
wattf  in  which  he  had  washed,  and  the  like.  In  another  class  of  stories 
in  the  third  chapter,  the  bodily  wants  of  Anselm  or  his  friends  are  supplied 
in  an  unexpected  way,  but  without  any  physical  miracle.  Thus  the  well- 
known  Wfdter  Tirel,  entertaining  Anselm,  makes  excuses  for  the  lack  of 
fish.  The  saint  announces  that  a  fine  «tui^geon  is  on  the  road,  and  it 
presently  comes. 

£admer*s  book  of  the  Miracles  of  Anselm,  which  forms  No.  xvi.  in  Dr. 
Liebermann*B  coUeotion,  consists  of  wonders  of  ^e  usual  kind  at  or  after 
Anselm's  deatii. 

'  See  N.C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  704,  715. 

'  Eadmer,  Vit.  Ans.  i.  6.  47.  "Kon  fiiit  comes  in  Anglia  sen 
eomitissa,  vel  ulla  persona  potens,  que  non  judicaret  se  sua  coram  Deo 
merita  perdidisse,  si  contingeret  se  Anselmo  abbati  Becoensi  gratiam  cujuo- 
vis  officii  tunc  temporis  non  exhibuisse." 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  491.  So  Hist.  Nov.  15,  <'Certe  amicus  mens 
£uniliari8  ab  antique  comes  Cestrentis  Hugo  fuit.' 
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captives,  than  if  he  was  merely  led  to  place  monks  cnxp.  nr. 
instead  of  canons  at  Saint  Werburh's,  and  in  the  end  to 
take  the  cowl  among  them  himself. 

But  the  planting  of  monks  at  Saint  Werburh's  had  no 
small  effect  on  the  destiny  of  Anselm  and  of  England. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  which  saw  the  annexation  of  Feeling  as 
Cumberland  men  began  to  be  thoroughly  wearied  of  the  vacancy  of 
long  vacancy  of  the  archbishopric     It  may  be  that  the  t^i^^J 
great  gathering  at  Lincoln  had  brought  home  to  every  109a. 
mind  the  great  wrong  under  which  the  Church  was^^^**^ 
suffering.     The  bishops  of  the  land  had  come  together 
to  a  great  ecclesiastical  rite ;  but  they  had  come  together 
as  a  body  without  a  head.     And  they  had  parted  under 
circumstances  which  made  the  state  of  things  even  worse 
than  it  had  been  when  they  met.     The  death  of  Bemi- 
gius  had  handed  over  another  bishopric  to  the  wardship 
of  Flambard.    The  land  from  the  Thames  to  the  Humber, 
the  great  diocese  which  took  in  nine  shires,  was  to  be  left 
without  a  shepherd  as  long  as  Bufus  and  Flambard  should 
think  good.   That  is,  it  was  to  be  left  till  some  one  among 
the  Song's  servants  should  be  ready  to  do  by  Lincoln  as 
Herbert  Losinga  had  done  by  Thetford.    Men  began  to 
say  among  themselves  that  such  imlaw  as  this  could  not 
go  on  for  ever ;  the  land  could  not  abide  without  a  chief 
pastor ;  an  archbishop  must  soon  come  somehow,  whether 
the  King  and  Flambard  willed  it  or  not.    The  feeling  Anselm. 
was  universal;  and  with  it  another  feeling  was  almost ^^ij^  ^ 
equally  universal ;  when  the  archbishop  should  come,  he  ^°^^ 
could  come  only  in  the  shape  of  the  man  who  was  of  all 
men  most  worthy  of  the  office,  the  man  whom  all  Eng* 
land  knew  and  loved  as  if  his  whole  life  had  been  spent 
within  her  seas,  the  holy  Abbot  of  Bec.^    That  such  was 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Not.  14.  "Jam  enim,  quodam  quasi  pnesagio  mentes 
quornndam  tangebantup,  et  b'cet  danculo,  nonnoUi  adinvioem  loquebantur. 
eum,  si  Angliam  iret,  archiepiscopom  Cantuariensem  fore."  William  <^ 
Malmesbury  (Gest.  Pont.  78),  '*  Erat  tamen  spes  nonoulla  his  malls  posse 
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CHAP.  IV.  the  general  feeling  in  England  soon  became  known  out 

of  England ;  it  became  known  at  Bee  as  at  other  places ; 

it  was  not  hidden  from  the  Abbot  of  Bee  himself. 

Earl  Hugh     At  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached  Earl  Hugh 

firom  Anfl^  ^^^  planning  his  supposed  reforms  at  Saint  Werburh's. 

elm  in  his  Designinff  to  fill  the  minster  with  monks,  he  would  have 

reforms.  "o        o  »  ^       ^ 

109a.  his  monks  from  the  place  where  the  monastic  life  was 
most  perfectly  practised;  the  men  who  were  to  kindle 
a  new  light  at  Chester  must  come  from  Bec.^  It  was  in 
the  end  from  Bee  that  the  first  abbot  Richard  and  his 
brethren  came  to  wage  that  strife  which  we  are  told  was 
so  specially  hard-fought  in  that  region.^  But  the  founder 
further  wished  the  work  to  be  done  under  the  eye  of  the 
Abbot  of  Bee  himself;  so,  trusting  in  his  old  friendship, 
Earl  Hugh  prayed  Anselm  to  come  to  him.  His  prayer 
was  backed  by  that  of  other  nobles  of  England;^  the 
monks  of  Bee  too  deemed  that  either  the  affidrs  of  Saint 
Werburh*s  or  some  other  business  of  the  monastery  called 
for  their  abbot's  presence  in  England.^     But  Anselm  at 

imponi  finem,  si  quando  CantuarieDsem  archiepiscopum  viderent,  qui  enet 
08  omnitmi,  vexillifer  prsevius,  umbo  publicus.  Spargebaturque  in  Tulgus 
rumor,  haud  equidem  sine  mente  et  numine  Dei,  ut  arbitror,  Anselmum  fore 
archiepiscopum,  virum  penitus  sanctum,  anxie  doottmi,  felioem  futuram 
hujus  hominis  benedictionibus  Angliam.** 

^  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  31a,  491.  We  might  have  guessed  from  Eadmer 
(Hist.  Nov.  14)  that  it  is  Saint  Werburh's  of  which  he  is  speaking,  when 
he  says,  "  Hugo  comes  Cestrensis  volens  in  sua  quadam  eoclesia  monachorum 
abbatiam  instituere,  missis  Beccum  nuntiis,  rogavit  abbatem  Anselmum 
Angliam  venire,  locum  inspicere,  eumque  per  monachos  suos  regulari 
conversatione  informare.**  But  it  is  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (Qest.  Pont. 
78)  who  distinctly  mentions  Chester.  Anselm  comes  to  England,  *'ut 
abbatiam  apud  Oestrum  firmaret,  quam  ejusdem  civitatis  comes  Hugo 
monachis  potissimum  Becoensibus  implere  volebat.** 

*  He  had  to  dwell  among  "belluini  coetus.'*  See  K.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  491. 
and  above,  p.  127. 

'  Vit.  Ans.  ii.  i.  I.  **Invitatus,  imo  dlstricta  interpellatione  adjuratus, 
ab  Hugone  Cestrensi  oomite,  multisque  aliis  Anglorum  regni  prindpibus, 
qui  eum  animarum  suarum  medicum  et  advocatum  elegerant.** 

*  lb.  '*  Insuper  ecolesia  sun  preoe  atqne  pnecepto  pro  communi  utilitate 
coactus." 
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first  steadily  reflised  to  go ;   the  general  rumour  had  ohap.  iv. 
reached  his  own  ears  ;  he  had  been  told  that,  if  he  went  fJ»^^™  ^^ 

nues  to  go. 

to  England,  he  would  certainly  become  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.     He  shrank  from  the  acceptance  of  suchHii 
an  office;  he  shrank  yet  more  from   doing  anything™^  ^*** 
which  might  even  have  the  look  of  seeking  for  such 
an  office.     It  might  be  a  question  of  casuistry  whether 
the  command  of  Maurilius  to  accept  any  preferment 
that  might  be  offered  could  have  any  force  beyond 
the  life  and  the  province  of  Maurilius;  yet  that  com- 
mand may  have  made  Anselm  yet  more  determined  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  all  danger  of  having  the  see  of 
Canterbury  offered  to  him.    He  refused  to  go  to  England, 
wheq  it  was  possible  that  his  object  in  going  might 
be  cruelly  misconstrued.^    Another  message  came,  an-Hagh't 
nouncing  that  Earl  Hugh  was  smitten  with  grievous  "n^^^^j 
sickness,  and  needed  the  spiritual  help  of  his  friend. '^^■■•K*- 
Moreover  Anselm  need  not  be  afraid ;  there  was  nothing 
in  the  rumours  which  he  had  heard;  he  stood  in  no 
danger  of  the  archbishopric.^    In  this  Hugh  most  likely 
spoke  the  truth.     Others  had  brought  themselves  to  be- 
lieve that  there  must  soon  be  an  archbishop,  and  that 
that  archbishop  must  be  Anselm.     But  they  had  no 
ground  for  thinking  that  anything  of  the  kind  would 
happen,  except  that  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen.     The  Earl  of  Chester  was  as  likely  as  any  man 
except  Flambard  to  know  the  King  s  real  mind  ;  and 
what  followed  makes  it  plain  that  as  yet  Bufus  had  no 
thought  of  filling  the  archbishopric  at  all.    Still  Anselm  The  third 
would  not  go  till  a  third  message  from  the  Earl  appealed  ™*^''^' 

'  Uigt.  Nov.  14.  **  Quia  hoc  [his  purpose  not  to  accept  the  archbishopric] 
non  omnes  intelligebant  (providendo  bona,  non  tantum  coram  Deo,  sed  etiam 
coram  omnibus  hominibus),  Angliam  intrare  noluit,  ne  se  hujus  rei  gratia 
intrasse  quisquam  suspicaretur." 

*  lb.  15.  "Si  timer  suscipiendi  archiepiscopatus  ne  veniat  eum  detinet, 
fateor,  inquit,  in  fide  mea,  quoniam  id,  quod  rumor  inde  jactet,  nihil  est.** 
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OBAP.  IV.  to  another  motive.  It  would  not  be  for  the  soul's  health 
of  Anselm  himself  if  he  stayed  away  when  his  friend  so 
deeply  needed  his  help.^  To  this  argument  Anselm 
yielded ;  for  the  sake  of  friendship  and  of  his  friend's 
spiritual  welfare,  he  would  go,  let  men  say  what  they 
would  about  his  motives  for  going.^ 
He  is  But  the  invitation  of  Earl  Hugh  was  not  Anselm's 

go  bv  his  only  motive  for  his  journey.  Another  cause  was  added 
monks.  ip^hich  a  little  startles  us.  The  business  of  the  abbey 
in  England,  business  to  be  done  with  the  King,  still 
called  for  the  abbot's  presence  there.  The  monks  sought 
to  have  the  royal  exactions  on  their  English  lands 
made  less  heavy.^  At  this  moment  Anselm  was  not  at 
£ec ;  he  was  spending  some  days  at  Boulogne  with  his 
friend  and  correspondent  Countess  Ida.*  While  there, 
he  received  a  message  from  Bee,  bidding  him,  by  virtue 
of  the  law  of  obedience,  not  to  come  back  to  the  abbey 
till  he  had  gone  into  England  and  looked  after  the 
matters  about  which  he  was  needed  there.^  Such  a 
message  as  this  from  monks  to  their  abbot  sounds  to 

^  Hist.  Nov.  15.  *'Tertio  mandat  illi  haeo,  si  non  veneris,  revera  noreris, 
quia  nunqoam  in  vita  setema  in  tanta  requie  ens  quin  perpetuo  doleaa  te 
ad  me  non  venisse."  There  is  something  very  striking  in  the  frequent 
mixture  of  strong  faith  with  evil  practice  in  men  of  Elarl  Hugh's  stamp. 
But  his  cleaving  to  such  a  man  as  Ansehn  is  at  least  more  enlightened 
than  the  fetish-worship  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh.    Cf.  Church,  Anselm,  175. 

'  Eadmer  (Hist.  Nov.  1 5)  gives  his  reflexions  at  some  length.  They  are 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  Gest.  Pont.  78 ; 
"  Cffiterum  quid  homines  loquerentur  ipsi  viderent,  cum  quantum  sua  inter- 
esset,  eorum  obloquia,  honesta  diu  conversatione  vitasset.*'  He  adds, 
"  Simul  et  jam  rumor  de  ejus  archiepiscopatu,  minas  olim  intentans,  loagSn- 
quitate  temporis  detepuerat." 

'  Will.  Malms.  Gest.  Pont.  79.  '*  Ut  prsediorum  suorum  vectigalia  lenito 
inteioessionibus  suis  rege  levigaret." 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  15.  Several  letters  of  Anselm  are  addressed  to 
her.    See  Appendix  Y. 

*  Hbt.  Nov.  15.  "Mandatum  est  illi  a  Beooensibus  ne,  si  peccaib 
inobedientifld  notari  nollet,  ultra  monasterium  repeteret,  donee  transito 
marl,  suis  in  Anglia  rebus  subveniret." 
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us  like  a  reversal  of  all  monastic  order ;  but  it  seems  to  chap.  iy« 
have  been  held  that,  while  each  monk  undoubtedly  owed 
obedience  to  the  abbot,  the  abbot  himself  owed  obedi- 
ence to  the  general  vote  of  the  convent.    To  these  two 
influences,  the  law  of  obedience  and  care  for  Earl  Hugh's 
soul,  Anselm  at  last  yielded.     He  set  sail  from  Boulogne  Anselm 
or  Whitsand,  and  landed  at  Dover.    He  was  now  within  ^^i^d, 
what  was  presently  to  be  his  own  province,  his  own  dio- 
cese; and  that  province  he  was  not  again  to  leave  till 
he  sought  shelter  on  the  mainland  in  the  character  of 
archbishop  and  confessor. 

The  immediate  business  of  Anselm  led  him  to  Chester, 
and  to  the  place,  wherever  it  was,  where  the  King  was 
to  be  found.     We  are  told  that  he  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  his  sick  friend,*  who  was  so  eager  for  Anselm*s 
coming  that  he  despised  all  other  spiritual  help.^    But  it 
is  plain  that  he  tarried  on  the  road  to  see  the  Eling. 
From  Dover  his  first  stage  was  Canterbury.  There  he  was  Anselm 
alanned  by  the  welcome  given  him  by  a  crowd  of  monkst*^*- 
and  laymen  who  hailed  him  as  their  future  archbishop.  September 
It  was  a  high  festival,  the  Nativity  of  our  Lady;  but 
Anselm,  wishing  to  give  no  encouragement  to  such  greet- 
ings as  he  had  just  received,  declined  to  officiate  at  the 
celebration  of  the  feast.    He  tarried  but  one  night  in  the 
city,  and  left  it  early  the  next  morning.^  He  then  went  to  His  fint 
the  King.   The  reception  which  he  met  with  showed  that^^jj®]^g^ 
Rufus  must  have  been  for  the  moment  in  one  of  his  better 
moods.   Anselm  indeed  was  a  chosen  Mend  of  his  father, 

*  "Citatogressn,  ad  comitemvenit,'*8a78  £ftdmer(HiBt.  Nov.  15),  where 
he  leaves  out  the  interview  with  the  King  which  he  describee  in  the  Life. 

*  Will.  Malms.  Gest.  Pont.  79.  '*  Hugo  ....  quanquam  in  supremis 
positus,  omnium  in  oonfessione  supercilium  recusans,  Anselmum  expetebat; 
veteris  amicitiae  pig^us  apud  eum  depositurus  si  moreretur.'* 

'  Vit.  Ans.  ii.  I .  I.  *'  Cum  quasi  ex  prsBsagio  futurorum  multi  et  monaohi 
et  laioi  conclamarent  ilium  archiepisoopum  fore,  summo  mane  a  looo  deces- 
tM,  nee  ullo  pacto  acquiesoere  petentibus,  ut  ibi  festum  celebraret,  voluik** 

VOL.  I.  C  C 
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cBAP.nr.  and  he  had  given  him  no  personal  offenee.  As  soon  as 
the  approach  of  the  Abbot  of  Bee  was  announced,  the 
King  arose,  met  him  at  the  door,  exchanged  the  kiss  of 
peace,  and  led  him  by  the  hand  to  his  seat.^  A  friendly 
discourse  followed.  Perhaps  the  very  friendliness  of  Wil- 
liam's greeting  brought  it  more  fully  home  to  Anselm  s 
mind  that  it  would  be  a  fistilure  of  duty  on  his  own  part  if 

An  wlm't    he  spoke  only  of  the  worldly  al&irs  of  his  abbey.  He  must 

rebuke  of        .        .1  x  x         •  j     i»  •        x  • 

the  King,  seize  the  moment  to  give  a  word  of  warning  to  a  smner 
whose  evil  deeds  were  so  black,  and  who  disgraced  at 
the  same  time  so  lofty  an  office  and  such  high  natural 
gifts.  Anselm  asked  that  all  others  might  withdraw; 
he  wished  for  a  private  interview  with  the  King.  The 
affairs  of  the  house  of  Bee  were,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
passed  by ;  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and 
the  soul's  health  of  its  king,  were  objects  which  came 
first.  Anselm  told  Rufus  in  plain  words  that  the  men 
of  his  kingdom,  both  secretly  and  openly,  daily  said 
things  of  him  which  in  no  way  became  his  kingly  office.' 
From  later  appeals  of  Anselm  to  the  conscience  of  Rufiis, 
we  may  conceive  that  this  general  description  took  in  at 
once  the  special  wrongs  done  to  the  Church,  the  general 
abuses  of  William's  government,  and  the  personal  ex- 
cesses of  William's  own  life.  Anselm  was  not  the  man 
to  hold  his  peace  on  any  one  of  those  three  subjects ;  but 
we  have  no  details  of  Anselm's  discourse  from  his  own 
biographer,  nor  does  he  give  us  any  notice  of  the  way  in 
which  William  received  his  rebuke.^    Yet  it  would  seem 

'  Vit.  Ana.  U.  1. 1.  "  Rex  ipse  solio  exsilit,  et  ad  ostium  domus  virogan- 
dens  ocourrit,  »c  in  oeouU  mens  per  dexteimm  eum  ad  sedem  mam  perduoit.'' 

*  lb.  **  Regem  de  his  quae  fama  de  eo  ferebat  Anielmui  argaere  oospit, 
aeo  quidquam  eoram  qo»  iUi  dioenda  ease  sciebat,  silentio  pressit.  Pene 
•tenim  totius  regni  homines  omnes  talia  quotidie  nmic  clam  nunc  palam  de 
•o  dioebant,  qoalia  regiam  dignitatem  nequaquam  decebant." 

*  The  language  of  Eadmer  quoted  in  the  last  note  is  quite  Tague.  In 
William  of  Malmesburj  (Gest.  Pont.  79)  we  get  oue  of  those  remarkable 
oases  in  whioh  he  first  wrote  something  strong,  and  then  altered  it.  He  seems 
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that  the  milder  mood  of  the  Bed  King  had  not  wholly  chap.  it. 
passed  away.    If  Anselm  had  been  thrust  aside  with 
any  violent  or  sarcastic  answer,  it  would  surely  have 
passed  into  one  of  the  stock  anecdotes  of  the  reign.    Our 
only  other  description  of  the  scene  paints  Bufus  as  held 
back  from  any  diarespectful  treatment  of  Anselm  by  a 
lingering  reverence  for  the  friend  of  his  parents.     He 
turned  the  matter  off  with  a  laugh.   He  could  not  hinder 
what  men  chose  to  say  of  him  ;  but  so  holy  a  man  as 
Anselm  ought  not  to  believe  such  stories.^    It  is  not 
even  clear  whether  Anselm  brought  himself  to   speak 
at  all  on  the  particular  business  which  had  brought  him 
to  the  King's  presence.      King  and  Abbot  parted;  itSetUement 
would  seem  that  nothing  was  done  about  the  affairs  of  affain  of 
Bee  for  the  present;  but  we  may  gather  that,  at  some^®*^- 
later  time,  the  lands  of  the  monastery  were  relieved 
from  the  burthens  of  which  they  complained.' 

Anselm  now  went  on  to  Chester,  where  he  found  his  Anselm  at 
friend  Earl  Hugh  restored  to  health.    But  the  change  in 
the  foundation  at  Saint  Werburh's  still  needed  his  pre- 
sence, and  the  special  affairs  of  his  own  house  had  also 

(tee  his  editor's  note)  to  have  first  written,  "Data  secreti  oopisk^JUigUiorum 
cbseoenitcUem  quibos  regem  accosabat  £una  incunctanter  aperuit.**  He 
then  struck  out  the  strong  words  in  Italics  and  changed  them  to  the  vague 
"cunctft." 

^  Will.  Malms.  Gest.  Pont.  79.  "Fame  licentise  non  se  posse  obviare 
dictitans ;  ceterum  sanctum  virum  non  debere  ilia  credere.  Neque  euim 
prooadore  responso  exsufflare  hominem  tunc  volebat,  sdens  quant!  eum 
pater  et  mater  pendere  soliti  essent  dum  adviverent.** 

'  Eadmer,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  distinctly  implies  that  nothing 
was  said  about  the  affiurs  of  Bee,  and  adds,  "  Finite  ooUoquio  divisi  ab 
invicem  sunt,  et  de  eoclesise  suib  negotiis  ea  vice  ab  Anselmo  nihil  actum 
est."  William  of  Malmeebury,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  Anselm  as 
speaking  of  them  at  this  interview  ("necessitates  quoque  suas  modeste 
allegans"),  and  William  as  settling  them  as  Anselm  wished  ("ille  omnia 
negotia  Beooensis  ecclesisd  ad  arbitrium  rectons  oompooens  ").  I  should  infer 
from  this,  and  from  the  words  "ea  vice**  in  Eadmer,  that  things  were 
settled  in  the  end  as  the  monks  of  Bee  wished,  but  not  at  this  interview. 
William  of  Malmeebury  is  never  very  strict  as  to  chronological  order. 

C  C  22 
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CHAP.  lY.  to  be  looked  to.    Between  these  two  sets  of  affidrs, 

The  King   Anselm  was  kept  in  England  for  five  months.    He  then 

leare  to  go  wished  to  go  back  to  Normandy;  but  the  King's  leave, 

F^niary    ^*  seems,  was  needed,  and  the  King's  leave  was  refused.^ 

1093.  This  refusal  is  worth  notice.    It  does  not  seem  to  have 

been  done  in  enmity ;  at  least  it  was  not  followed  by  any 

kind  of  further  wrong-doing  on  the  King's  part  towards 

wniiam'i  Anselm.    It  really  looks  as  if  William  had,  not  indeed 

t^w!^     any  fixed  purpose  of  appointing  Anselm  to  the  arch- 

Anselm.     bishopric,  but  a  kind  of  feeling  that  he  might  be  driven  to 

appoint  him,  a  feeling  that  things  might  come  to  a  stage 

in  which  he  could  not  help  naming  some  archbishop,  and 

that^  if  it  came  to  that  stage,  he  could  not  help  naming 

Anselm.    It  is  plain  from  what  follows  that  the  thought 

of  Anselm  as  a  possible  archbishop  was  in  the  King's 

mind  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  others.     But  certainly 

no  offer  or  hint  was  at  this  stage  made  by  William,  nor 

was  anything  said  to  Anselm  about  the  matter  by  any 

one  else.^    Men  no  doubt  knew  Anselm's  feelings,  and 

avoided  the  subject.     But  at  one  point  during  these 

five   months    the    vacancy    of  the   archbishopric    was 

brought  very  strongly  before  Anselm's  mind,  though 

not  in  a  way  which  suggested  his  own  appointment 

ChmtmM  rather  than  that  of  anybody  else.    When  the  Midwinter 

1093-1093.  Gem6t  of  this  year  was  held,  the  long  vacancy,  and 

The  the  evils  which  flowed  from  it,  became  a  matter  of 

di^u!2d    discussion  among  the  assembled  Witan.    But  they  did 

by  the       not  venture  to  attempt  any  election,  or  even  to  make  any 

suggestion  of  their  own;  they  did  not  even  make  any 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Not.  15.  *'Poet  hsec  in  Nonnanniam  regredi  Yolena, 
negate  a  rege  licentia,  copiam  id  agendi  habere  non  potuit."  It  ii  not  easy, 
a«  Dean  Choroh  remarks  (Ansebn,  1 75),  to  see  why  the  King's  leaye  waa 
needed  for  the  sabject  of  another  prince  to  go  back  to  his  own  country. 

*  lb.  "Sic  hujas  temporis  spatium  transiit,  ut  de  pontificatu  Cantaa- 
riensi  nihil  ad  earn  vel  de  eo  dictum  actumve  sit ;  ipseque  sni  periooli  et 
antiqui  timoris  seourus  effectus  fuerit.** 
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direct  petition  to  the  King  to  put  an  end  to  the  vacancy,  ohap.  iv. 
A  resolution    was    passed — our    contemporary    guide  ^^^^^^'^ 
doubted  whether  future  ages  would  believe  the  fact — ABaembiy 
that  the  King  should  be  humbly  petitioned  to  allow  xing^ 
prayers  to  be  put  up  throughout  the  churches  of  Eng- 
land craving  that  God  would  by  his  inspiration  move 
the  King's  heart  to  put  an  end  to  the  wrongs  of  his 
head  church  and  of  all  his  other  churches  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  worthy  chief  pastor.^    We  thus  see  that 
the  power  of   ending   or   prolonging    the   vacancy  is 
acknowledged  to  rest  only  with  the  King;  it  is  not  for 
the  Witan  to  constrain,  but  only  for  God  to  guide,  the 
royal  will.     But  we  further  see  that  the  right  of  or- 
daining religious  ceremonies  is  held  to  rest  with  the 
King  and  his  Witan,  just  as  it  had  rested  in  the  days  of 
Cnut.^    The  unanimous  petition  of  the  Assembly  was 
laid  before  the  King.    He  was  somewhat  angry,  but  he 
took  no  violent  step.     He  agreed  to  the  matter  of  the 
address,  but  in  a  scornful  shape.    "Pray  as  you  will;  iPirayen 
shall  do  as  I  think  good;  no  man's  prayers  will  do  any-appoint- 
thing  to  shake  my  wilL"  *    To  draw  up  a  proper  form  ^^^^jf. 
of  prayer  was  the  natural  business  of  the  bishops;  and^w^^op- 
they  had  among  them  one  specially  skilled  in  such 
matters  in  the  person  of  Osmund  of  Salisbury.  But  they 
all  agreed  to  consult  the  Abbot  of  Bee,  and  to  ask  him  to 

*  Eadmer  tells  tlie  story,  with  the  comment,  "quod  posteris  mirmn 
dicta  fortasse  videbitur.** 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  435. 

*  Eadmer,  u.s.  "Ipse,  licet  noxmihil  exinde  Indignatus,  tamdn  fieri 
qaod  petebatnr  permisit,  dicens  qaod  quidquid*  ecdesia  peteret,  ipse  sine 
dubio  pro  nuUo  dimitteret  quin  taceret  omne  quod  yellet."  Will.  Malms. 
Gest.  Pont.  79.  **  Bespondit  ludibundus,  risa  iram  dissimolans ;  '  Orate  qaod 
Yultis ;  ego  laciam  quod  plaoebit,  quia  nollius  unquam  oratio  Yolontatem 
meam  labefactabit.**'  The  oraiio  direeta  of  William  sounds  as  if  it  came 
nearer  to  the  King's  actual  words  than  the  arcUio  obliqua  of  Eadmer.  But 
we  lose  much  in  many  of  these  stories  from  not  having  the  Bed  King's  own 
Vigorous  French. 
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cHAF.  IT,  draw  np  a  prayer  fitted  for  the  purpose.    Anselm,  after 

^^^      much  pressing,  agreed;  he  drew  up  the  prayer;  it  waa 

a  form  of    laid  before  the  Assembly,  and  his  work  was  approved  by 

^^^^'      alLi    The  Gemot  broke  up,  and  prayers  were  offered 

throughout  England,  according  to  Anselm's  model,  for  the 

appointment  of  an  archbishop,  a  prayer  which  on  most 

lips  doubtless  meant  the  appointment  of  Anselm  himselfl' 

The  jear        Before  the  Assembly  broke  up,  a  memorable  year  had 
'°^^'         begun*     It  is  a  year  crowded  with  events,  with  the 
deaths  of  memorable  men,  with  one  death  above  all 
which  led  to  most  important  results  on  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  great  parts  of  the  isle  of  Britain.     WiUi 
these  events  I  shall  deal  in  another  chapter;  we  have 
now  mainly  to  trace  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  the 
year  as  the  greatest  of  all  stages  in  the  career  of  Anselm. 
The  Assembly  had  doubtless  been  held  at  Gloucester, 
and,  after  the  session  was  over,  the  King  tarried  in  the 
neighbourhood,  at  the  royal  house  of  Alvestone,  once  a 
wuiUm'fl  lordship  of  Earl  Harold.^    There  he  was  smitten  wiUi 
Airaftone.  &  heavy  sickness.    The  tale  has  a  l^endary  sound ;  yet 
there  is  nothing  really  incredible  in  the  story  that  he  fell 
sick  directly  after  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  mocking  speech 
Viecoune  about  Ansclm.     Some  nobles  were  with  the  King  at 
ADMlm      Alvestone,  and  one  of  them  spoke  of  the  virtues  of  the 
^^  ^^  Abbot  of  Bee.     He  was  a  man  who  loved  God  only,  and 
sought  for  none  of  the  things  of  this  world.     The  King 
says  in  mockery,  "Not  for  the  archbishopric  of  Canter- 
bury?"   The  remark  at  least  shows  that  Anselm  and  the 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Noy.  13.  Anselm's  chief  objection  was  that  the  making 
of  prayers  was  a  specially  episcopal  business ;  *'  Episcopi,  ad  quoe  ista  maxime 
pertinebant,  Anselmum  super  reipsa  oonsuloenrnt.  £t  quod  ipse  orationis 
agendas  modam  et  summain  ordinaret,  vix  optinere  suis  precibus  ab  eo  po- 
tuerant.    Episcopis  enun  prssferri  in  tali  statute  ipse  abbas  fiigiebat." 

'  lb.    "  Institutes  igitur  preoes  sunt  per  Anglorum  eoclesias  omnes.** 

*  See  Domesday,  163.  The  entry  of  Alvestone  oomes  immediately  before^ 
the  entry  of  Berkeley. 
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archbishopric  went  together  in  the  King's  thoughts  ea  ohap.  nr. 
well  as  in  the  thoughts  of  other  men.^    The  lord  who'^®,*^'°s'» 

^  ,         .  mockery. 

had  spoken  answered  that,  in  his  belief  and  in  that  of 
many  others,  the  archbishopric  was  the  very  thing  which 
Anselm  least  wished  for.^    The  King  laughed  again,  and 
said  that,  if  Anselm  had  any  hope  of  the  archbishopric, 
he  would  clap  his  hands  and  stamp  with  his  feet,  and 
run  into  the  Eong's  arms.  But  he  added,  "By  the  ta,ce  of 
Lucca,  he  and  every  other  man  who  seeks  the  archbishopric 
may  this  time  give  way  to  me ;  for  I  will  be  archbishop 
myself."  ^    He  repeated  the  jest  several  times.    Presently  He  fidli 
sickness  came  upon  him,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  he  took  to  moved  to** 
his  bed.     He  was  carried  in  haste  from  Alvestone  to  ^^^'**'*^'« 
the  neighbouring  city,  where  he  could  doubtless  find 
better  quarters  and  attendance.^   He  lay  sick  during  the 
whole  of  Lent;  but,  unless  his  sickness  began  somewhat  Ash  Wed* 
earlier,  the  whole  of  the  events  with  which  we  have  to  March 'a, 
deal  must  have  been  crowded  into  the  first  few  days  of  ^^3* 
the  penitential  season.    At  all  events,  during  the  first 
week  of  Lent,  William  Bufus  was  lying  at  Gloucester, 

*  This  story  is  told  by  Eadmer  (Hist.  Nov.  15,  16)  and  William  of 
Malmesbury  (Gest.  Pont.  80).  One  would  like  to  know  the  name  of  this 
"  unuB  de  principibus  terrae,  cmn  rege  familiariter  agens/*  who  held  Anselm 
in  such  high  esteem.  If  it  had  been  Earl  Hugh,  one  might  expect  that 
Eadmer  would  have  said  so. 

*  lb.  "Nee  ilium  quidem  mazime,  siout  mea  multorumqne  fert 
opmio. 

'  lb.  "Obtestatus  est  rex  quod  manibus  ac  pedibos  plaudens,  in  am* 
plexum  ejus  aocurreret,  si  ullam  fidudam  haberet  se  ad  ilium  posse  ullatenus 
aspirare,  et  adjedt,  Sed  per  sanctum  vultum  de  Luca  (sic  enim  jurare  con- 
sueverat),  nee  ipse  hoc  tempore  nee  alius  quis  archiepiscopus  erit,  me 
excepto." 

*  lb.  "H»c  ilium  dicentem  e  yestigio  valida  infirmitas  corripuit, 
et  lecto  deposuit,  atque  indies  crescendo  ferme  usque  ad  ezhalationem 
spiritus  egit."  He  mentions  Gloucester  directly  after,  but  the  minute 
geography  comes  from  Florence  (1093) ;  **  Rex  WiUelmas  junior,  in  regia 
villa  quae  yocatur  Alweetan  yehementi  percussus  infirmitate,  ciyitatem 
Glawomam  festinanter  adiit,  ibique  per  totam  quadragesimam  langnosui 
jacuit.'* 
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CBAT,  IT.  sick  of  a  sickness  which  both  himself  and  otiiers  deemed 

to  be  onto  death.^ 
R^wQt-         The  heart  of  the  Bed   King  was  not    yet  wholly 
Bofat.       hardened;  with  sickness  came  repentance.     Believing 
himself  to  be  at  the  gates  of  the  next  world,  his  con- 
science awoke,  and  he  saw  in  their  tme  light  the  deeds 
which  he  had  been  so  long  doing  in  this  world.     He  no 
longer  jested  at  his  own  crimes  and  vices ;  he  bemoaned 
them  and  began  to  think  of  amendment.    The  great 
men  of   the  realm,  bishops,  abbots,  and    lay  nobles, 
pressed  around  his  sick  bed,  looking  for  his  speedy 
death,  and  urging  him  to  make  what  atonement  he 
Adrice      could  for  his  misdeeds,  while  he  yet  lived.     Let  him 
preUtet     throw  opcu  his  prisons;  let  him  set  free  his  captives; 
ftud  noblei.  j^^.  y^^  loose  thosc  who  Were  in  chains ;  let  him  forgive 
his  debtors— it  is  again  assumed  that  a  debt  to  the  Crown 
must  be  a  wrongfiil  debt — let  him  provide  pastors  for 
the  churches  which  he  holds  in  his  hands ;  above  all,  let 
him  set  free  the  head  church  of  all,  the  church  of  Can* 
terbury,  whose  bondage  was  the  most  crying  wrong  of 
his  kingdom.^    All  this  they  pressed,  each  to  the  best 
of  his  power,  on  the  no  longer  unwilling  mind  of  the 
King.    It  bethought  them  moreover  that  there  was  one 
not  far  off,  who  was  more  skilled  than  any  of  them  in 
healing  the  diseases  of  the  soul,  and  whose  words  would 

'  Here  we  have  the  pitby  words  of  tlie  Chronicle ;  <*  On  >isam  geare  to 
))am  Isengtene  warO  se  cyng  W.  on  Gleaweceastre  to  ])am  swi^e  getedod, 
^t  he  WS8  ofer  eall  dead  gekyd."  So  says  £admer  (Hist.  Nov.  i6) ;  "  Cm- 
nee  totiui  regni  principes  coeunt ;  episcopi,  abbates,  et  qaique  nobiles,  nihil 
pneter  mortem  ejus  prtestolantes." 

'  The  good  resolutions  of  the  King  come  oat  with  all  force  in  the 
Chronicle ;  "  And  on  his  broke  he  Gode  feU  behsesa  beh^t,  his  agen  lif  on 
riht  to  Isedene,  and  Godes  cyrcean  gri'Sian  and  firi'Sian,  and  nsefre  mi  eft  witS 
feo  ges^llan,  and  ealle  rihte  lage  on  his  ]7eode  to  habbene."  The  exhorta- 
tions come  out  most  clearly  in  Eadmer ;  Florence  seems  to  attribute  them 
to  the  King*8  lay  counsellors ;  **  Cum  se  putaret  dto  moriturom,  at  ei  sui 
barones  suggesserint/'  &c. 
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strike  deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  penitent  than  the  words  chap.  iv. 
of  any  other.    The  Abbot  of  Bee  was  still  in  England ;  Anseim 
he  was  even,  knowing  nothing  of  what  was  going  on, 
tarrying  at  no  great  distance  from  Gloucester.^    A  mes- 
senger was  sent,  bidding  him  come  with  all  speed ;  the 
Eling  was  dying,  and  needed  his  spiritual  help  before  all 
was  over.    Anseim  came  at  once;  he  asked  what  hadAndelm 
passed  between  the  sick  man  and  his  directors,  and  he 
fully  approved  of  all  the  counsel  that  they  had  given  to 
the  repentant  sinner.'  The  duties  of  confession,  of  amend- 
ment, of  reparation,  the  full  and  speedy  carrying  out  of 
all  that  his  advisers  had  pressed  upon  him,  was  the 
only  means,  the  only  hope.    By  the  general  voice  of  all, 
Anseim  was  bidden  to  undertake  the  duty  of  making 
yet  another  exhortation  to  the  royal  penitent.    Anseim 
spoke,  and  William  hearkened.    He  more  than  heark-Ru^i 
ened;  he  answered,  and  for  the  moment  he  acted.    He  amend- 
accepted  all  that  Anseim   told  him;   he  promised  to™^** 
amend  his  ways,  to  rule  his  kingdom  in  mildness  and 
righteousness.     To  this  he  pledged  his  faith;  he  made 
the  bishops  his  sureties,  and  bade  them  renew  the  pro- 
mise in  his  name  to  God  before  the  altar.^    More  prac-  His  pro- 
tical  still,  a  proclamation  was  put  forth  under  the  royal  ^  ""*  ^ 
seal,  promising  to  the  people,  in  the  old  form,  good 


1  Eadmer,  Hist.  Noy.  i6.  "Hao  tempestate  AnBelmus  inBduB  hornm 
morftbatur  in  quadam  -villa  non  longe  a  Glocestria  abi  rex  infirmabatnr.'* 

*  lb.  **Ingreditur  ad  regem,  rogator  quid  consilii  salubrius  morientis 
aninuB  judioet.  Exponi  sibi  prime  postulat,  quid  se  absente  ab  assistenti- 
buB  egro  eonsultum  Bit.  Audit,  probat,  et  addit,  Bcriptam  est,  Incipite 
Domino  in  oonfessione."  He  goes  on  at  somewhat  further  length  on  the 
duty  of  confeBsion.     There  \%  Bomething  Btriking  in  the  kind  of  profee* 

"Bional  air  with  which  the  duty  is  undertaken.  The  spiritual  physician, 
caUed  in  from  a  distance,  approves  the  treatment  of  the  local  practitioners, 
just  as  a  physician  of  the  body  might  do. 

*  lb.  "Spondet  in  hoc  fidem  suam,  et  yades  inter  se  et  Deum  fadt 
episoopoB  sues,  mittens,  qui  hoc  votum  suum  Deo  super  altare  sua  vice 
promittant.** 
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CHAP.  IV.  laws,  strict  heed  to  right,  strict  examination  into  wrong. 
The  vacant  churches  should  be  filled,  and  their  revenues 
should  be  restored  to  them.  The  King  would  no  longer 
sell  them  or  set  them  to  farm.  All  prisoners  should  be 
set  free ;  all  debts  to  the  crown  should  be  forgiven ;  all 
offences  against  the  Eong  should  be  pardoned,  and  all 
General  suits  begun  in  the  King's  name  stopped.^  Great  was 
tion.  the  joy  through  the  land ;  a  burst  of  loyal  thankfulness 
was  in  every  heart  and  on  every  mouth.  The  rule  of 
King  William  was  henceforth  to  be  as  the  rule  of  the 
best  of  the  kings  who  had  gone  before  him.  Thanks- 
givings went  up  to  God  through  the  whole  land,  and 
earnest  prayers  for  the  welfare  of  so  great  and  so  good 
a  king.* 

This  was  the  second  time  that  the  people  of  England 
had  greedily  swallowed  the  promises  of  the  Red  King. 
He  had  already  deceived  them  once ;  but  kings  are  easily 
trusted,  and  the  awful  circumstances  under  which  reform 
was  now  promised  might  well  lead  men  to  believe  that 
BeginoingB  the  promise  was  sincere.  Sincere  for  the  moment  it 
reorm.  j^^j^^j^g  -^^g;  nor  did  the  proclamation  remain  alto- 
gether a  dead  letter.  The  reforms  were  actually  begun ; 
some  at  least  of  the  prisoners  were  set  free.     William 

>  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  i6.  "Scribitur  edictum,  regioqtre  sigillo  finnatur, 
qoatenus  captivi  qaicunque  sont  in  omni  dominatione  sua  relazentur,  omnia 
debita  irrevocabiliter  remittantar,  omnes  offensiones  antehao  perpetrate, 
indnlta  remissione,  perpetiue  oblivioni  iradantur."  More  general  provisionB 
followed ;  **  Promittuntur  insuper  omni  populo  bon»  et  sancts  leges,  inTiola- 
bilifl  observatio  juris,  injuriarum  gravis,  et  quao  terreat  osteroe,  ezaminatio.** 
We  may  specially  regret  that  we  have  not  the  English  text  of  this 
momentaiy  Great  Charter.  Its  language  seems  to  assume,  like  the  charter 
of  Henry  (see  above,  pp.  344,  392),  that  suits  brought  in  the  King's 
name  would  be  unjust,  and  that  his  daams  for  debts  would  be  nnjosi 
also. 

'  lb.  **  Gaudetur  a  cunotis,  benedidtur  Deus  in  istis,  obnize  oratur  pro 
salute  talis  ao  tanti  regis."  This  is  the  real  language  of  the  moment,  which 
is  weakened  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  Gest.  Pont.  80 ;  "  Flausu  exoeptum 
est  verbum,  ibatque  damor  c»lo  bona  et  salutem  regi  optantium.** 
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also  now  made  grants  to  some  monasteries,^  and,  what  chap.  it. 
was    more   important    than   all,  he   filled   the  vacant 
bishoprics.     The  fame  of  one  of  the  two  appointments  He  mnts 
BO  fills  the  pages  of  our  guides  that  we  might  easily  forget  hc  of 
that  it  was  now  that  the  staff  of  Remigius  was  given  J^^^ 
to  Robert  Bloet.^    We  have  heard  of  him  already  as  an  Bloet. 
old  servant  of  William  the  Great,  and  as  trusted  by  him 
with  the  weighty  letter  which  ruled  the  succession  of  the 
crown  on  behalf  of  William  the  Red.*   He  was  now  the 
King's  Chancellor.    He  bears  a  doubtful  character;  he 
was  not  a  scholar,  but  he  was  a  man  skilful  in  all  worldly 
business ;  he  was  not  a  saint,  but  he  was  perhaps  not  the 
extreme  sinner  which  some  have  painted  him.*  His  con- 
secration was  put  off  for  nearly  a  year;  and  we  shall 
meet  him  again  in  the  midst  of  a  striking  and  busy  scene 
when  the  next  year  has  begun.    For  the  present  we  need 
only  remember  that  two  bishops,  and  not  one  only,  were 
invested,  according  to  the  ancient  use  of  England,  by  the 
royal  hand  at  the  bedside  of  William  Rufus. 

We  may  take  for  granted  that  it  took  no  such  struggle 
to  change  the  King's  Chancellor  into  the  Bishop-elect 
of  Lincoln  as  it  took  to  change  the  man  on  whom  all 
eyes  were  now  fixed  into  an  Archbishop-elect  of  Canter- 
bury. It  was  now  a  Sunday,  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent ;  Msrch  6, 
a  gathering  of  bishops  and  other  chief  men  stood  around  '^^* 
the  Bang  who  was  believed  to  be  dying.  He  had 
solemnly  repented;  he  must  now  make  restitution.    The 

^  So  says  the  Chronicle ;  '*  to  manegan  mynstren  land  gea'Se.*' 
'  There  is  Bometbing  odd  in  the  way  in  which  the  Chronicler  and 
Florence  couple  the  two  prelates  now  appointed ;  *'  And  )>a»t  arcebiBOoprico 
on  Cantwarbyrig,  )>e  ser  on  his  agenre  hand  st^.  Anselme  beteshte,  se  was 
wr  abbot  on  Bee,  and  Rodbeard  his  oancelere  >nt  bisooprioe  on  Linoolae." 
That  is  to  say,  they  cat  the  wbole  story  short ;  or  more  truly  they  tell  it 
on  the  same  scale  on  which  they  tell  other  things,  while  we  are  used  to 
Badmer*s  minute  namitive  of  all  that  oonoems  Ansftlm. 
»  See  above,  p.  1$.  *  See  Appendix  Z. 
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CHAP.  IT.  best  men  among  those  who  stood  around  him  pressed 
yet  more  strongly  on  his  mind  the  duty  of  at  once  filling 
the  metropolitan  see.     The  sick  man  answered  that  such 
was  his  purpose.     They  asked  whom  he  deemed  worthy 
of  such  a  post;   none  dared  suggest  any  name;   the 
Rufiw        choice  rested  wholly  with   the  royal  wilL^    The  King 
Anselmto  made  an  effort;  he  sat  up   in   his   bed;   he    pointed 
bUh^ric.   ^^^  ^^®  Abbot  of  Bee   among    those  who    filled  the 
room,  and  spake  the  words;  "I  choose  this  holy  man 
Anselm."  *    The  feeling  which  now  bids  men  to  listen  in 
silence  to  the  official  utterances  of  royal  lips  was  then 
unheard  of;  even  the  fear  of  danger  to  the  sick  man 
General     yielded  to  the  universal  joy;  a  loud  shout  of  applause 
®^  *      rang  through   the  chamber  which  was  soon,  as  men 
deemed,  to  be  the  chamber  of  death.     One  man  alone 
joined  not  in  the  shout;  one  man  grew  pale  and  trembled 
in  every  limb.     The  moment  so  long  dreaded  had  at  last 
come ;  the  burthen  from  which  he  shrank  was  at  last  to 
be  forced  on  the  shoulders  of  the  struggling  abbot.     For 
Unwilling-  in  the  case  of  Anselm  the  struggle  was  no  metaphor.   He 
iUaelm.     ^^  dragged  to  the  King's  bedside  to  receive  the  investi- 
ture ^ — ^no  thought  of  the  elective  rights  of  the  monks  of 
distant  Christ  Church  seems  to  have  come  into  the  head 
of  any  man.    Pouring  out  reasons  against  his  own  ap* 
pointment,  Anselm  withstood  by  main  force  all  efforts  to 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  i6.  They  exhort  the  King  to  appoint.  He  ooneents 
willingly ;  "  Sed  conctis  ad  nutum  regis  pendentibus,  prsBnunciayit  ipse  et 
oonoordi  voce  sabeequitor  acdamatio  omnium,  abbatem  Anaelmnm  tali 
honore  dig^iflsimmn.** 

'  I  think  we  may  for  a  moment  torn  from  the  oratio  obUqua  of  Eadmer 
to  the  YiYid  little  picture  in  William  of  Malmesbury ;  "  Hie  cubito  teee 
attoUens,  'Hunc/  ait»  *  sanctum  virum  Anselmum  eiigo,*  ingenti  subeeoato 
fragore  foyentium.**  One  is  reminded  of  the  death-bed  of  Eadward,  as 
drawn  in  the  Tapestry.     See  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  13,  note. 

'  Eadmer,  u.  s.  **  Cum  raperetur  ad  regem,  ut  per  virgam  pastoralem 
investituram  archiepisoopatus  de  manu  ejus  suaoiperet,  toto  conamine  restitit| 
idque  multis  obsistentibus  oausis  nullatenus  fieri  posse  asseruit." 
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drag  him  nearer  to  the  King.  The  bishops  at  last  sue-  chap.  iv. 
ceeded  in  drawing  him  apart  from  the  crowd,  and  b^an  ^^^'^^^ 
to  argue  with  him  more  quietly.^  They  warned  him  notbithops. 
to  withstand  the  will  of  God,  or  to  refuse  the  work  to 
which  he  was  called.  He  saw  that  Christianity  had 
almost  died  out  in  England ;  everything  had  fallen  into 
confusion;  every  abomination  was  rife.  One  bolder 
voice — was  it  the  voice  of  English  Wulfistan  or  of  Nor- 
man Oundulfl — added  words  such  as  are  not  often 
uttered  in  the  chamber  of  a  king,  and  which  even  then 
perhaps  were  not  meant  to  reach  kingly  ears.  "By  the 
tyranny  of  that  man"* — pointing  to  the  sick  king  on  his 
bed — ^**we  and  the  churches  which  we  ought  to  rule  have 
faUen  into  danger  of  eternal  death ;  wilt  thou,  when 
thou  canst  help  us,  scorn  our  petition?"  The  appeal 
went  on;  Anselm  was  told  how  the  church  of  Canter- 
bury, in  whose  oppression  all  were  oppressed,  called  to 
him  to  raise  up  her  and  them;  could  he,  casting  aside  all 
thought  for  her  freedom,  all  thought  for  the  help  of  his 
brethren,  refuse  to  share  their  work,  and  seek  only  his 
own  ease?  Anselm  pleaded  at  length ;  he  was  old ;  he  was 
unused  to  worldly  affairs.  He  prayed  to  be  allowed 
to  abide  in  the  peaceful  calling  which  he  loved.  The 
bisliops  all  the  more  called  on  him  to  take  the  rule  over 
them  which  was  offered  to  him ;  let  him  guide  them  in 
the  way  of  God;  let  him  pray  to  God  for  them,  and  they 
would  manage  all  worldly  affairs  for  him.^  He  then 
pleaded  that  he  was  the  subject  of  another  realm  ;^  he 
owed  obedience  to  his  own  prince,  to  his  own  arch- 
bishop ;  he  could  not  cast  off  his  duty  to  them  without 

*  **  Accipiant  eum  episcopi,  et  dacuni  seorsum  de  moltitudme.** 

*  **  Per  tyrannidem  Utius  hominis.*' 

*  **  In  Deo  pro  nobui  intende,  et  nos  secuUriA  toa  disponemtui  pro  te.** 

^  **  Abbas  sum  monaiiterii  regni  alterius."  '*  Regnum  "  of  coarse  means 
Normandy,  an  inaccurate  phrase,  but  one  that  we  have  had  already  (see 
above,  p.  35). 
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OHAP.  IT.  their  leave ;  nay,  he  could  not,  without  the  consent  of 
his  own  monks,  cast  off  the  duties  which  he  owed  to 
them*  The  bishops  told  him  that  the  consent  of  all 
concerned  would  be  easily  gained.  He  protested  that 
all  that  they  did,  all  that  they  purposed,  was  nought.^ 
Anselm  The  bishops  had  certainly  the  better  in  the  argument ; 

J^^;  they  had  also  the  better  in  the  physical  struggle;  for 
^^!  they  now  dragged  Anselm  close  to  the  King's  bedside. 
They  set  forth  to  Bufus  what  they  called  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Abbot ;^  it  was  for  the  King  to  try  what  his 
personal  authority  could  do.  The  sick  man,  lately  so 
proud  and  scornful,  was  stirred  even  to  tears ;  he  made 
a  speech  far  longer  than  his  wont,  but  which  seems  to 
carry  with  it  the  stamp  of  genuineness.  He  had  raised 
himself  to  speak  his  formal  choice  with  a  voice  of  au- 
thority; he  now  spoke,  in  plaintive  and  beseeching 
words,  in  the  ear  of  the  holy  man  beside  him.  In  the 
mind  of  Bufus  at  that  moment  it  was  his  own  personal 
Pleadingi  salvation  that  was  at  stake.  ''O  Anselm,"  he  whispered, 
King.  "  why  do  you  condemn  me  to  eternal  torments  ?  Be- 
member,  I  pray  you,  the  fwthful  friendship  which  my 
father  and  my  mother  had  to  you  and  which  you 
had  to  them;  by  that  friendship  I  adjure  you  not 
to  let  their  son  perish  both  in  body  and  souL  For 
I  am  sure  that  I  shall  perish  if  I  die  while  I  still 
have  the  archbishopric  in  my  hands.^  Help  me  then, 
help  me,  lord  and  father;  take  the  bishopric  for  the 
holding  of  which  I  am  already  greatly  confounded, 
and  fear  that  I  shall  be  confounded  for  ever."  Still 
Anselm  drew  back  and   excused  himsel£     Then   the 

'  '*  Nihil  est  omnino,  mm  erit  qaod  intenditis." 

*  **  Rapiunt  hominem  ad  reg^m  segrotum,  et  pervioaoiam  ejus  ezponimt.*' 

'  '*  Contristatus  est  rex,  pene  ad  suffusionem  oculomm,  et  dixit  ad  emn, 

'  O  Anselme  quid  agis  f    Cur  me  poeniB  eteniis  crudandnm  tradis  ? '  *'  He 

adds  presently,  "Certos  saui  enim  quod  peribo,  si  arohiepisoopatiuii    in 

meo  domiuio  tenens,  vitam  finiero." 
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bishops  again  took  up  their  parable  in  a  stronger  tone.  ohap.  it. 
What  madness  had  possessed  himi    He  was  harassing  ^^^[J^J' 
the  King,  almost  killing  him;  his  last  moments  were  of  the 
embittered  by  Anselm's  obstinacy.^    They  gave  him  to      ^ 
know    that    whatever    disturbances,    oppressions,    and 
crimes,  might  hereafter  disturb  England  would  all  lie  at 
his  door,  if  he  did  not  stop  them  that  day  by  taking  on 
him  the  pastoral  care.    Still — so  he  himself  witnessed 
afterwards — ^wishing  rather,  if  it  were  God's  will,  to  die 
than  to  take  on  him  the  archbishopric,  he  turned  to  two 
of  his  own  monks  who  had  come  with  him,  Eustace 
and  Baldwin    of  Toumay,  and  asked  them   to   help 
him.*    Baldwin   answered,  *' If  it  be  the  will  of  God  and  of 
that  it  shall  be  so,  who  are  we  that  we  should  with-mo,^^'* 
stand  the  will   of  God?"     His  words  were   followed 
by  a  flood  of  tears,  his  tears  by  a  gush  of  blood  from 
his  nostrils.     Anselm,  surely  halfnamiling,  said,  *'Alas, 
how  soon  is  your  staff  broken."    The  King  then,  seeing 
that  nothing  was  gained,  bade  the  bishops  fall  at  Anselm's 
feet  and  implore  him  to  take  the  see.    A  like  scene 
had  been  gone  through  at  Bee  when  it  was  first  sought 
to  raise  Anselm  to  the  abbacy.^    The  bishops  fell  at  his 
feet,  and  implored ;  Anselm  fell  at  their  feet,  and  implored 
back  again.    There  was  nothing  to  be  done  save  the  last 
shift  of,  so  to  speak,  investing  him  with  the  bishopric 
by  physical  force.    A  cry  was  raised  for  a  pastoral  staff;  He  is 
the  staff  was  brought,  and  was  placed  in  the  sick  king's  by 
hand.^    The  bishops  seized  the  right  arm  of  Anselm  ;^^*°®' 
some  pushed;  some  pulled;  he  was  forced  close  up  to 

^  ''Begem  turbaa,  torbatmn  penitui  necM,  quandoqaidem  ilium  jam 
morientem  obsiinacia  tua  exacerbare  non  fonnidas." 

'  Of  Baldwin  we  often  bear  again ;  he  seems  to  have  been  Anselm's  chief 
helper  at  Bee  in  temporal  matters. 

*  See  above,  p.  37  a. 

*  "  Yirgam  hue  pastoralem,  vixgam,  damitant,  pastoralem.  Et  arrepto 
hrachio  ejus  dextro,  alii  renitentem  trahere,  alii  impellere,  lectoqne  jaoentui 
cceperunt  applicare.*' 
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CHAP.  nr.  the  King's  be<L  The  King  held  out  the  staff;  the  Abbot, 
though  his  arm  was  stretched  out  against  his  will,  held 
his  hand  firmly  clenched.  The  bishops  strove  to  force 
open  his  fingers,  till  he  shrieked  with  the  pain.  After 
much  striving,  they  managed  to  raise  his  forefinger,  to 
place  the  staff  between  that  one  finger  and  his  still 
closed  hand,  and  to  keep  it  there  with  their  own  hands.^ 
This  piece  of  sheer  violence  was  held  to  be  a  lawful  in- 
vestiture. The  assembled  crowd — ^we  are  still  in  the  sick 
king's  room — began  to  shout  "Long  live  the  Bishop." 
The  bishops  and  clergy  began  to  sing  Te  Deum  with  a 
loud  voice.^  Then  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  nobles,  seized 
Anselm,  and  carried  rather  than  led  him  into  a  neigh- 
bouring church — ^was  it  the  great  minster  of  Ealdred  or 
it8  successor  growing  up  under  the  hands  of  Serlol* — 
while  he  still  refused  and  struggled  and  protested  tiiat 
all  that  they  did  went  for  nothing.^  A  looker-on,  Ans- 
elm himself  says,  might  have  doubted  whether  a  crowd 
in  their  right  mind  were  dragging  a  single  madnian,  or 
whether  a  crowd  of  madmen  were  dragging  a  single  man 
who  kept  his  right  mind.*  Anyhow  they  reached  the 
church  and  there  went  through  the  ceremonies  which 

'  I  MD  but  translating  Eadmer;  "Indice  leTato,  sed  protinus  ab  eo 
reflexo,  dauie  manoi  ejus  baculus  appotitns  est,  et  episcopomm  manibns 
cum  eadem  manu  compressus  atqoe  retentas.*' 

'  "  Acclamante  aotem  multitodiDe, ' Vivat  episcopus,  vi vat  ;*  episoopi  cum 
dero  snblimi  voce  hymnum  Te  Deum  laudamus  decantare  ooepere.'* 

'  '*Electam  portayeront  pontificem  potius  qoam  daxenint  in  Ticinam 
eodesiatn.**    On  the  works  of  Serlo,  see  N.  C.  voL  iy.  p.  384. 

*  '*  Ipso  modis,  qoibos  poterat,  resistente,  atque  dioente,  nihil  est  qnod 
facitis,  nihil  est  quod  facitis.*' 

'  This  is  Anselm*s  own  comparison  in  his  letter  to  the  monks  of  Bee, 
£p.  iii  I ;  '*  Quando  me  episoopi  et  abbates  atiiqae  primates  ad  ecdesiam 
trahentes  reclamantem  et  contradioentem  rapuenmt,  ita  at  dubiom  yideri 
posset  atrmn  sanum  insani,  an  insanum  traherent  sani ;  ifisi  quia  illi  cane- 
bant  et  ego  magis  mortao  qnam  yiyenti  colore  similis  stapore  et  dolore 
pallebam.**  Presently  he  says ;  "  Hoio  aatem  de  me  election!,  imo  yiolentisB, 
hactenns  quantum  potui,  servata  yeritate,  reloctatos  sum.**  The  last  word 
may  be  taken  in  its  original  physical  sense. 
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were  usual  on  such  occasions.*    Anselm  was  now  deemed  chap.  iv. 
to  have  become,  however  much  against  his  own  will, 
Archbishop-elect  of  Canterbury. 

From  the  church  Anselm  went  back  to  the  King's  Anselm's 
chamber.    He  there  renewed  his  protest  against  the  ap-  !|^J]^t. 
pointment,  but  he  renewed  it  in  the  form  of  a  prophecy. 
**  My  lord  the  King,  I  tell  you  that  you  will  not  die  of  this 
sickness ;  I  would  therefore  have  you  know  how  easily 
you  can  undo  what  has  been  this  day  done  with  regard 
to  me,  as  I  never  agreed,  nor  do  I  agree,  that  it  shall  be 
held  valid."  ^   He  then  left  the  sick  room,  and  spoke  to  the 
bishops  and  nobles  in  some  other  place,  perhaps  the  hall 
of  the  castle.     Whether  formally  summoned  as  such  or 
not,  they  were  practically  a  Gem6t  of  the  realm.^  Anselm  HU  parable 
spoke  to  them  in  a  parable,  founded  on  the  apostolic  i^teg^^ST 
figure  which  speaks  of  the  Church  as  God's  husbandry.*  ^oWe«. 
In  England  the  plough  of  the  Church  ought  to  be  drawn 
by  two  chief  oxen  of  equal  strength,  each  pulling  with 
the  same  good  will.    These  were  the  King  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  one  ruling  by  worldly  justice  and 
dominion,  the  other  by  divine  doctrine  and  teaching.    So, 
he  implies,  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  William  the  Great 
and   of  Lanfranc  his  yoke-fellow.*     The  figure  is  one 
which  will  bear  much  study.     It  is  perhaps  in  England 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  i8.  "Grestis  vero  qus  in  tali  causa  geri  in  eoolesia 
moD  est,  revertitur  Anselmus  ad  regem." 

>  **  Dico  tibi,  domine  rex,  quia  ex  hao  tua  infirmitate  non  morieris,  ao 
pro  hoc  volo  noveris  quam  bene  corrigere  poteris  quod  de  me  nunc  actum 
est,  quia  nee  conoesd  neo  conoedo  ut  ratum  sit." 

>  Tbe  change  of  place  is  clearly  marked  in  Eadmer.  "  Deducentibus 
eum  episoopis,  cum  tota  regni  nobilitate,  cubiculo  exceesit,  conyersusque  ad 
eo«,  in  bffic  verba  sciscitatus  est."  The  parable  which  follows  is  placed 
earlier  by  William  of  Malmesbury ;  but  this  is  surely  the  right  place. 

*  I  Cor.  iii  9. 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Noy.  18.  "Hoc  aratrum  in  Anglia  duo  boyes  csBteris 
preoellentes  regendo  trahunt  et  trahendo  regunt.  Rex  videlicet,  et  archi- 
episcopus  Cantaariensis.  Iste  secular!  justitia  et  imperio,  iUe  divina 
doctrina  et  magisterio."    This  must  mean  during  the  late  reign. 

VOL.  I.  D  d 
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oBAF.  IV.  alone  that  it  could  have  been  used.    In  the  highest  rank 
lu  spedftl  of  all,  used  to  the  loftier  metaphors  of  the  two  cnreat 

fitness  in       .  ^  ^ 

England,  lights  of  heaven  and  the  two  swords  on  earth,  figures 
drawn  from  ploughs  and  oxen  might  have  seemed  un- 
worthy of  the  supreme  majesty  of  the  Boman  Eknperor 
and  the  Soman  Pontiff.  In  other  lands  the  metaphor 
would  have  failed  from  another  side.  The  Primate  of 
Rheims  or  of  Bouen  could  hardly  be  spoken  of  as  in  the 
same  sort  the  yoke-fellow  of  the  French  King  or  the 
Norman  Duke.  In  England  the  parable  had  more  truth. 
It  set  forth  at  once  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority 
of  the  King,  and  the  check  which  ancient  custom  put  on 
that  authority  in  the  shape  of  an  archiepiscopal  tribune 
of  the  people.  But  the  happy  partnership  of  the  two 
powers  had  come  to  an  end.  The  strong  ox  Lanfranc 
was  dead.  His  surviving  yoke-fellow  was  a  young  and 
untameable  wild  bull.^  With  him  they  wished  to  yoke 
an  old  and  feeble  sheep,  who  might  perhaps  furnish  them 
with  the  wool  and  milk  of  the  Lord's  word,  and  with 
lambs  for  His  service,*  but  who  was  utterly  unequal  to 
the  task  of  pulling  in  fellowship  with  such  a  comrade. 
His  weakness  and  the  King's  fierceness  could  never  work 
together.  If  they  would  only  think  over  the  matter, 
they  would  give  up  the  attempt  which  they  had  begun. 
The  joy  with  which  they  had  hailed  his  nomination 
would  be  turned  into  sorrow.  They  talked  of  his  raising 
up  the  Church  from  widowhood;  if  they  insisted  on 
forcing  him  into  the  see,  the  Church  would  be  thrust 

*  "  Honnn  boom  nnns,  loUioet  Lanfranons  archiepiacopnt,  mortuiis  est ; 
et  alius  ferodtatem  indamabilis  taori  obtinens  jam  jayenis  aratro  pnelaies, 
et  Yos  loco  mortoi  borisi  me  vetolam  ao  debilem  ovem  cum  indomHo  taoro 
oonjung«re  vultia.*' 

*  **  Indomabilis  utique  feritas  tauri  sic  ovem  laos  et  laotis  et  sgnorum 
fertilem  per  spinas  et  tribulos  hac  et  illao  raptam,  si  jugo  se  non  ezousserit, 
dilacerabit.**  So  a  little  after;  **Me,  de  quo  lanam  et  lac  Terbi  Dei,  el 
agnoe  in  servitium  ejus,  nonnulli  poesent  habere.**  The  metaphor  boocnnas 
passing  strange  when  it  is  thus  woriced  out  in  detaiL 
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down  into  a  yet  deeper  widowhood,  widowhood  dorii^  chap.  iv. 
the  life  of  her  pastor.    He  himself  would  be  the  first 
victim ;  none  of  them  would  dare  to  give  him  help,  and 
then  the  King  would  trample  them  too  under  his  feet  at 
pleasure.    He  then  burst  into  tears ;  he  parted  from  the 
assembly,  and  went  to  his  own  quarters,  whether  in 
the  city  of  Gloucester  or  at  the  unnamed  place  where 
he  had  before  been  staying.^     The  King,  foreseeing  no  The  King 
further  difficulties,  gave  orders  that  steps  should  be^^^ij^ 
taken  for  investing  him  without  delay  with  the  temporal  ^{^  ^*^ 

•  «     ^  o        T\  1       ^  1116  860. 

possessions  of  the  see.^  But  a  whole  train  of  unlooked- 
for  hindrances  appeared  before  Anselm  could  be  put 
into  possession  of  either  the  temporal  or  the  spiritual 
powers  of  Lanfiranc 

At  this  first  stage  of  the  story,  as  at  every  other,  The  royal 
as  long   as    the   scene  is    laid    in    England,  we    are^et^^ar^ 
struck  in  the  strongest  way  by  the   fact  that  ©v^ry^^d^ 
one  concerned  takes   the  ancient  customs  of  England 
for  granted.     If  those   customs    have    changed   firom 
what  they  may  have  been  under   Cnut  or  Eadward, 
they  have  at  least  not  changed  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Roman  see,  or  indeed  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  in  any 
shape.    Hildebrand  has  no  followers  either  in  England 
or  in  Normandy.    No  one  has  called  in  question  the 
right  either  of  the  King  of  the  English  or  of  the  Duke 
of  the  Normans  to  invest  the  prelates  of  his  dominions 
with  the  pastoral  staff.    There  is  not  one  word  in  theNoscrupiet 
whole  story  implying  that  any  one  had  any  scruple  on  of  AiwSm! 
the  subject.    Anselm  clearly  had  none.    He  had  received 

*■  **  Ad  hospitium  saam,  dimicNM  curio,  vadit.** 

'  "Pnocepit  itaqae  rex,  at,  line  dilaiione  ac  diminutione,  in-vestiretur 
de  omnibuB  ad  archiepiscopatmn  pertineDtibus  intOB  et  extra.**  Eadmer 
goal  on  to  speak  about  the  oitjr  of  Canterbury,  the  abbey  of  Saint  Alban^s, 
and  other  things  of  which  we  shall  have  to  q>eak  again.  But  he  can  only 
mean  that  orders  were  given  which  were  not  immediately  carried  out ;  for 
the  actual  inyestiture  was,  as  we  shall  see,  delayed  for  some  months. 

D  d  a 
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CHAP.  TV,  the  staff  of  Bee  from  the  Duke ;  if  he  was  not  ready 
to  receive  the  staff  of  Canterbury  from  the  King,  it  was 
not  because  of  any  scruple  as  to  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ment, but  because  he  refused  to  accept  the  appointment 
itself,  however  made.  Not  a  single  English  bishop  has 
a  word  to  say  on  the  matter.  We  could  not  look 
for  such  scruples  in  Wulfstan  who  had  received  his  staff 
from  the  holy  Eadward ;  but  neither  do  they  trouble 
William  of  Saint-Calais,  so  lately  the  zealous  champion 
of  the  rights  of  Rome.  If  anything,  the  bishops  seem  to 
attribute  a  kind  of  mystic  and  almost  sacramental  effi- 
No  eccleai-  cacy  to  the  investiture  by  the  King's  hand.  Nor  is 
Section,  there  a  word  said  as  to  the  rights  of  any  ecclesiastical 
electors,  the  monks  of  Christ  Church  or  any  other.  It 
is  taken  for  granted  that  the  whole  matter  rests  with 
the  King.  Anselm  protests  against  the  validity  of 
the  act,  but  not  on  any  ground  which  assumed  any 
other  elector  than  the  King.  The  nomination  was 
invalid,  because  he  did  not  consent  to  it  himself,  be- 
cause the  Duke  of  the  Normans,  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  and  the  monks  of  Bee,  had  not  consented  to  it. 
Anselm  is  very  careful  as  to  the  rights  of  all  these  three ; 
he  has  not  a  word  to  say  about  the  rights  of  the  monks 
of  Christ  Church.  Had  he  been  a  subject  of  the  crown 
of  England,  a  bishop  or  presbyter  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  and  himself  willing  to  accept  the  arch- 
bishopric, there  would  clearly  have  been  in  his  eyes 
nothing  irregular  in  his  accepting  it  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  forced  upon  him,  by  the  sole  choice 
Later  and  sole  investiture  of  the  King.  He  afberwards 
^IJ^I^  learned  to  think  otherwise;  but  it  was  neither  at 
Tiews.  Canterbury  nor  at  Bee  nor  at  Aosta  that  he  learned 
such  scruples.  He  had  to  go  beyond  English,  Norman, 
and  Burgundian  ground  to  look  for  them.  At  present 
he    does   at   every  stage,  as    an    ordinary  matter    of 
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course,  something  which  his  later  lights  would  have  led  chap.  iv. 
him  to  condemn.    But  it  certainly  does  seem  strange  Gondulf's 
when  Bishop  Gundulf  of  Rochester,  in  a  letter  to  histhemOTka 
old  companions  the  monks  of  Bee,  tells  them  that  the^*^^^- 
King  had  given  the  government  of  the  church  of  Can- 
terbury to  their  abbot  Anselm,  by  the  advice  and  request 
of  his  great  men  and  by  the  petition  and  election  of  the 
clergy  and  people.^     We  have  often  come  across  such 
phrases;^  and  this  case,  where  we  know  every  detail, 
may  help  us  to  estimate  their  meaning  in  some  other 
cases.     That  Anselm's  appointment  had  been  the  general 
wish  of  all  classes  before  it  was  made,  that  it  received 
the  general  approval  of  all  classes  after  it  was  made, 
there  is  no  manner  of  doubt.     But  there  is  no  sign  of 
any  formal  advice,  petition,  or  election,  by  any  class  of 
men  at  any  stage.     It  may  be  that  the  ceremony  in  the 
church  at  Gloucester  was  held  to  pass  for  an  election  by 
the  clergy  and  people.    But  that  was  after  the  King  had, 
by  the  delivery  of  the  staff,  given  to  Anselm  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  of  Canterbury.     Even  in  Gundulf's  Sole  action 
formula,  the  advice,  petition,  and  election  are  mere  helps  King, 
to  guide  the  King  s  choice;  it  is  the  King  who  actually 
bestows  the  see.     And  here  again,  of  the  rights  of  the 
monks  of  the  metropolitan  church  there  is  not  a  word. 

Several  months  passed  after  this  amazing  scene  at 
Gloucester  before  Anselm  was  fully  admitted  to  the  full 
possession  of  the  archbishopric.  He  had  not  yet  given 
any  consent  himself,  and  the  consents  of  the  Norman 

^  Ep.  iii.  3.  "  Ipsius  namque  inenarrabili  potentia  operante,  dedit  domi- 
nu8  noBter  rex  ADglorum,  consilio  et  rogatu  prindpum  Buorom,  cleri  quoque 
et  populi  petitione  et  electione,  domino  abbati  Anselmo  CantuarieDAB 
eccleaiffi  gubemationem.**  So  says  Ansebn  himself  in  his  letter  to  Arch- 
bishop Hugh  of  Lyons,  Ep.  iii.  24 ;  "  Subdidi  me  dolens  prsBcepto  archi- 
episcopi  mei  et  electioni  totius  Anglis.** 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  591,  593. 
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evAF.  nr.  Duke,  the  Norman  ArchbiBhop,  and  the  Norman  monks, 

on  all  of  which  Anselm  laid  such  stress,  were  still  to  be 

Anielm      sought  for.    The  King  sent  messengers  to  all  of  them,  and 

Gundalf.     meanwhile  Anselm  was,  by  the  King's  order,  lodged  on 

some  of  the  archiepiscopal  manors  under  the  care  of  his 

old  friend  Bishop  Gundulf^    One  may  suspect  that  it 

was  the  influence  of  this  prelate,  a  good  man  plainly, 

but  not  very  stout-hearted,  and  more  ready  than  Anselm 

to  adapt  himself  to  the  ruling  powers,  which  brought 

Anselm  to  the  belief  that  he  ou^t  to  give  way  to  what 

he  himself  calls  the  choice  of  all  England,  and  which 

he  now  allows  to  be  the  will  of  God.     At  any  rate 

Anselm  brought  himself  to  write  letters  to  the  monks 

of  Bee,  asking  their  consent  to  his  resignation  of  the 

Consent  of  abbey  and  acceptance  of  the  archbishopric*     For  it  was 

the  Duke,  j  r  r 

theAioh-  with  the  monks  of  Bee  that  the  difficulty  lay;  Duke 
Ronm  and  Robert  and  Archbishop  William  seem  to  have  made  no 
themonks  objection.^    It  was,  after  much  hesitation,  and  by  a 

of  Bee.  ,     , 

narrow  majority  only  that  the  convent  agreed  to  part 
with  the  abbot  who  had  brought  such  honour  upon  their 
house.*  In  the  end  all  the  needful  consents  were  given. 
Anselm  was  free  from  all  obligations  beyond  the  sea. 
But  he  still  had  not  given  his  own  formal  consent  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  archbishopric.  A  long  series  of 
acts,  temporal  and  spiritual,  were  needed  to  change  the 
simple  monk  and  presbyter,  as  he  was  now  once  more, 
into  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  clothed  with  the  full 
powers  and  possessions  of  the  Patriarch  of  all  the  nations 
beyond  the  sea.  Those  acts  needed  the  consent,  some  of 
them  needed  the  personal  action,  of  the  King.    And 

*  EAdmer,  Hiat.  Nor.  19.  ■  See  Appendix  Y. 

*  Ep.  iii.  8.  ''Rererendo  domino  nostro  principe  Northmiiniionnn 
Roberto  ooncedente;  et  archiepiacopo  nostro  GuiUelmo  pnsdpiente,  ei 
▼obis  a  Deo  coactis,  farentibuB,  a  vestra  onra  sum  absolntus,  et  najozi 
involutus.**    Both  Ansebn  and  the  King  wrote  letters ;  Eadmer,  19,  ao. 

*  See  the  letter  of  the  monks,  Epp.  iii.  6. 
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King  William  the  Red  was  now  again  quite  another  ohap.it. 
Hian  from  what  he  had  been  when  he  lay  on  his  sick 
bed  at  Gloucester. 

The  King's  sickness  is  said  to  have  lasted  during  the  The  King'i 
whole  of  Lent ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  restored  to  ^^^^^^' 
health  early  enough  to  hold  the  Easter  Gem6t  at  Win-  The  EMter 
Chester.^  Anselm  was  there,  in  company  with  his  guardian  1093. 
Bishop  Oundulf  and  his  friend  Baldwin  the  monk  of 
Bee;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  any  business  being 
done  between  him  and  the  King.    Doubtless  the  needful 
letters  had  not  yet  come  from  Normandy,  even  if  Anselm 
had  so  soon  brought  himself  to  write  those  which  were 
needful  on  his  own  part.     By  this  time  William  was 
again  in  full  health,  and,  with  his  former  state  of  body, 
his  former  state  of  mind  had  also  come  back.    He  had  William 
repented  of  his  repentance;  he  had  fEillen  back  into  all  into  evU 
his  old  evil  courses  with  more  eagerness  than  ever.    All  ^^^^ 
the  wrong  that  he  had  done  before  he  fell  sick  was 
deemed  to  be  a  small  matter  compared  with  the  wrong 
which  he  did  after  he  was  restored  to  health.'    It  is  to 
this  stage  of  his  life  that  one  of  the  most  hideous  of  his 
blasphemous  sayings  is  assigned.    Instead  of  thankful-  His 
ness  for  his  renewed  health,  he  looked  on  his  sickness  blMphemj. 
as  a  wrong  done  to  him  by  his  Maker,  for  which  he 
would  in  some  way  have  his  revenge.    It  was  now  that 
he  told  Bishop  Oundulf,  whom  we  can  fancy  faintly 
exhorting  him  to  keep  in  the  good  frame  of  mind  which 
he  had  put  on  while  he  lay  on  his  sick  bed — "  God  shall 
never  see  me  a  good  man ;  I  have  suffered  too  much  at  his 

*  This  BeeiQB  Implied  in  Anselm's  presence  at  Winchester  at  Easter, 
which  is  recorded  in  the  Life,  ii.  1.3.  Bat  his  presence  there  is  mentioned 
only  to  bring  in  a  kind  of  miracle,  in  which  Anselm,  Oundulf  and  the 
monk  Baldwin  all  figure. 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  i.  19.  "Siqnidem  omne  malum  quod  rex  feoerat, 
priusquam  fuerat  infirmatos,  bonum  visu  est,  oemparatione  malorom  qu» 
feoit  ubi  est  sanitati  redonatus.** 
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CHAP.  IT.  hands.*'  ^     And  his  practice  was  such  as  became  the  fool 
who  said  that  there  was  no  God,  or  rather  the  deeper 
fool  who  said  that  there  was  a  Qod,  and  yet  defied  him. 
He  recalls  He  even  went  on  to  undo,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the 
oi'm'^^y.    good  works  which  he  had  done  during  his  momentary 
repentance.     Some  of  the  prisoners  to  whom  he  had 
promised  deliverance  were  already  set  free,  and  some  of 
those  who  were  set  free  had  taken  themselves  beyond  his 
reach.    But  those  who  were  still  in  safe-keeping  were 
kept  in  yet  harsher  bondage  than  before ;  and  of  those 
who  had  been  set  free  as  many  as  could  be  laid  hold  of 
were  sent  back  to  their  prisons.     The  pardons,  the  re- 
missions of  debts,  which  had  been  put  forth  were  recalled. 
Every  man  who  had  been  held  liable  before  the  King's 
sickness  was  held  liable  again.     His  gifts  to  monasteries 
were  also  recalled.*     But  one  thing  which  William  had 
promised  to  do  he  remained  as  fully  minded  to  do  as 
He  keeps    before.    At  no  stage  did  he  show  the  slightest  purpose  of 
Jl^^Tto  recalling  his  grant  of  the  archbishopric  to  Anselm.    This 
'^^^         distinction  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  general  character 
of  William  Rufus.     The  reforms  which  he  had  promised, 
and  which  he  had  partly  carried  out,  were  part  of  the 
ordinary  duty  of  a  man  in  that  state  of  life  to  which 
William  had  been  called,  the  state  of  a  king.    As  such, 
they  were  reckoned  by  him  among  those  promises  which 

^  "Ipse  prsedicto  Boffensi  episcopo,  cum  ilium,  recuperata  sanitate, 
familiari  affatu  moneret  ut  se  amplius  circumspecte  secundum  Deum  in 
onmibus  haberet  respondit.*'     (See  above,  p.  165.) 

'  The  Chronicler  says  generally ;  "  Ac  )wet  he  syt^an  stbrsed,  y&  him 
gebotad  wses,  and  ealle  ]>a  gode  laga  forlsbt,  ))e  he  us  ser  beh^t.**  We  get 
the  details  firom  Eadmer ;  "  Mox  igitur  cuncta  qus  infirmus  statuerat  bona, 
dissolvit  et  irrita  esse  prs^cepit.  Captivi  nempe,  qui  nondum  fuerant 
dimissi,  jus&it  ut  artius  soli  to  custodirentur,  dimissi,  si  cap!  possent, 
recluderentur ;  antiqua  jamque  donata  debita  in  integrum  exigerentur; 
placita  et  offensiones  in  pristinum  statu m  revocarentur,  illorunique  judicio, 
qui  justitiam  subvertere  magis  quam  tueri  defendereve  ourabant,  tracta- 
rentur  et  examinarentur.** 
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it  was  beyond  his  power  to  fulfil.  But  his  engagement  chap.  iv. 
to  Anselm  was  of  another  kind.  To  say  nothing  of 
Anselm  being  the  old  Mend  of  his  father,  his  engage- 
ment  to  him  was  strictly  personal.  If  it  was  not  exactly 
done  in  the  character  of  a  good  knight,  it  was  done  as 
the  act  of  a  man  to  a  man.  It  was  like  a  safe-conduct ; 
it  touched,  not  so  much  William's  kingly  duty  as  his 
personal  honour.  William's  honour  did  not  keep  him 
back  from  annoying  and  insulting  Anselm,  or  from 
haggling  with  him  about  money  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  chivalrous  Richard  himself.  But  it  did  keep  him 
back  from  any  attempt  to  undo  his  own  personal  act 
and  promise.  He  had  prayed  Anselm  to  take  the  arch- 
bishopric ;  he  had  forced  the  staff,  as  far  as  might  be, 
into  Anselm's  unwilling  hand.  From  that  act  he  would 
not  draw  back,  though  he  was  quite  ready  to  get  any 
advantage  for  himself  that  might  be  had  in  the  way  of 
carrying  it  out. 

But  we  must  not  fancy  that  the  affairs  of  Anselm  and  Events  of 
of  the  see  to  which  he  had  been  so  strangely  called  December, 
were  the   only  matters  which    occupied  the  mind  of*°^^' 
England  during  this  memorable  year.  The  months  which 
passed  between  the  first  nomination  of  Anselm  and  his 
consecration  to  the  archbishopric,  that  is,  the  months 
from  March  to  December,  were  a  busy  time  in  affairs  of 
quite  another  kind  than  the  appointment  of  pastors  of 
the  Church.     The  events  of  those  months  chiefly  con- 
cerned the  relations  of  England  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
island,  Welsh  and  Scottish,  and  I  shall  speak  of  them  at 
length  in  another  chapter.     Here  it  is  enough  to  sayAfikinof 
that  the  very  week  of  the  Easter  Qem6t  was  marked  ^°^f 
by  striking  events  in  Wales,^  and  that  during  the  whole  Wales. 

'  Florenoe  notices  the  death  of  Rhys  ap  Twdwr  in  the  Easter  week,  of 
which  1  shall  have  much  to  say  in  the  next  chapter. 
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cBAT.  IT.  tiine  from  March  to  Aogost,  negotiations  were  going  <m 
Dealingi    between  William  and  Malcolm  of  Scotland.    In  Aufiisi 
William     Malcolm  came  personally  to  Gloucester,  but  William 
coijn,         refused  to  see  him.     Malcolm  tiien  went  home  in  wrath, 
and  took  his  revenge  in  a  fifUi  and  last  invasion  of 
England,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  kUled  near 
Alnwick  in  the  month  of  November.     By  that  time 
Anselm  was    already  enthroned,  but   not   yet  conse- 
crated.   The  main  telling  of  tiie  two  stories  must  be 
kept  apart;  but  it  is  well  always  to  keep  the  joint 
chronology  of  the  two  in  mind.    In  reading  the  lives 
of  Anselm,  where  secular   affairs  are   mentioned  only 
casually,  we  might  sometimes  forget  how  stirring  a  time 
the  year  of  Anselm*s  appointment  was  in  oth^  ways ; 
while  the  general  writers  of  the  time,  as  I  have  already 
noticed,^  tell  us  less  about  Anselm  than  we  should  have 
looked  for.    The  affairs  of  Scotland  and  the  affiurs  of 
Anselm  were  going  on  at  the  same  time ;  and  along 
with  them  a  third  chain  of  affairs  must  have  begun 
Derfgni  of  of  which  we  shall  hear  much  in  the  next  year.    Rufus 
v^«Sj  was  by  this  time  already  planning  a  second  attack  on 
his   brother  in  Normandy.     Except  during  the  short 
season  of  his  penitence,  he  was  doubtless  ready  for  sudi 
an  enterprise  at  any  moment.     And  this  same  year, 
seemingly  in  the  course  of  its  summer,  a  special  tempts 
Action  of   came  over  from  beyond  sea.    This  was  William  of  Eu,  of 
of  Eu.       whom  we  have  already  heard  as  the  King's  enemy  and 
of  whom  we  shall  hear  again  in  the  same  character,  but 
who  just  now  appears  as  the  Eling's  counsellor.    As  the 
owner  of  vast  English  estates,  he  had  played  a  leading 
part  in  the  first  rebellion  against  William,  with  the 
object  of  uniting  England  and  Normandy  under  a  single 
prince.^    That  object  he  still  sought ;  but  he  now  sought 
to  gain  it  by  other  means.    He  had  learned  which  of 

'  See  Above,  p.  370.  '  Bee  aboTe,  p.  33. 
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the  brothers  was  the  more  useful  master  to  serve.    He  ohap.  it. 
was  now,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  Count  of  Eu,  and]^J^|^ 
Eu  was  among  the  parts  of  Normandy  which  Robert 
had  yielded  to  William.^    For  Eu  then  Count  William 
was  the  man  of  King  William  ;  but  he  was  still  the  man 
of  Duke  Robert  for  some  other  parts  of  his  possessions. 
He  thought  it  his  interest  to  serve  one  lord  only;  heHesuggetU 
acc(»:dingly  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  Robert,  and  came  ^  5ior- 
over  to  England  to  stir  up  William  to  take  possession  ™«^J- 
of  the  whole  duchy.*    And  it  must  surely  have  been  in 
connexion  with  these  affairs  that,  at  some  time  between  William 
March  and  September,  William  had  an  interview  with  co^nt  ^f 
Count  Robert  of  Flanders  at  Dover.    By  this  descrip-  ^^dew 
tion  we  are  doubtless  to  understand  the  elder  Count 
Robert,  the  famous  Frisian,  of  whom  we  have  already 
heard  as  an  enemy  to  the  elder  William,^  but  who  must 
now  have  been  at  least  on  terms  of  peace  with  his  son. 
He  was  drawing  near  the  end  of  his  life,  a  memorable  life.  Death  of 
nearly  the  last  act  of  which  had  been  honourable  indeed.  Robert. 
He  had,  several  years  before  the  preaching  of  the  cru-^jJ^?J^^ 
sade,  sent  a  body  of  the  choicest  warriors  of  Flanders  to 
defend  Eastern  Christendom  against  the  Turk.^    Robert 
died  in  October  of  this  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 

*  See  Above,  p.  376. 

*  TbiB  action  of  William  of  Ea  is  marked  by  Florence  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  but  without  saying  at  what  time  of  the  year  it  happened ;  **  Eodem 
anno  Willelmos  comes  de  Owe,  auri  ingenti  victos  aviditate  et  pro- 
miasi  honoris  captos  magnitudine,  a  natural!  domino  suo  Rotberto  Nor« 
mannorum  oomite,  cui  6delitatem  jurarerat,  defecit  et  in  Angliam  ad 
regem  Willelmum  Teniens,  illius  se  dominio,  at  seduotor  maximns,  snb- 
jugavit." 

»  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  538,  684. 

*  Anna  Coronena  tells  us  this,  vii.  6.  Robert^  on  his  return  from 
Jerusalem  (6  *\iyipa$  itSpaft  i^  *l*poffo}Jf/io»  htartpx^fitvot),  does  homage 
to  the  Emperor  (rby  aw^Ofj  rots  Aarhois  dwo^9eaatr  fyttov)  and  promises 
five  hundred  knights  {Iwwtts),  In  yiii.  7  we  find  that  he  had  fulfilled  his 
profnise,  and  that  they  are  IrviTf  iMMptrot,  In  tHI.  3  they  figure  as  KfkroL 
Of.  WilL  Malms,  ill.  357. 
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CHAP.  IT.  son  Robert  of  Jerusalem,^  a  name  which  the  father  had 

Robert  of  ^^  equal  right  to  bear.     The  younger  Robert  had  been 

associated  by  his  father  in  the  government  of  the  county ; 

but  one  may  suppose  that,  when  our  guide  speaks  of 

Robert  Count  of  Flanders,  it  is  the  elder  Robert  who  is 

meant.     He  was  the  enemy  of  the  elder  William  rather 

in  his  Norman  than  in  his  English  character,  and  his 

enmity  may  have  passed  to  his  successor  in  the  duchy 

RoUtion     and  not  to  his  successor  in  the  kingdom.    One  can  hardly 

WiiiiAm     help  thinking  that  this  meeting  of  William  of  England 

Piei^h     ^^^  Robert  of  Flanders  had   some  reference  to  joint 

Counts,      operations  designed  against  Robert  of  Normandy.     But, 

if  so,  the  alliance  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  death  of 

Robert  the  Frisian,  and,  when  the  time  for  his  Norman 

enterprise  came,  William  had  to  carry  it  on  without 

Flemish  help. 

Interview       By  this  time  Anselm  had  received  the  letters  from 

Anselm      Normandy  which  were  to  make  him  free  to  accept  the 

^n ^\      archbishopric;  but  the  letters  to  the  King  from  the  same 

Rochester,  parties  had  not  yet  come.    At  this  stage  then  Anselm 

wished  for  an  interview  with  the  King,  the  first— unless 

they  met  at  Easter  at  Winchester — since  they  had  parted 

in  the  sick  room  at  Gloucester.    William  was  on  his  way 

back  from  his  meeting  with  the  Count  of  Flanders  at 

Dover ;  he  came  to  Rochester,  where  Anselm  was  then 

staying  with  Bishop  Gundulf.    There  Anselm  took  the 

King  aside,  and  laid  the  case  before  him  as  it  then 

stood. 

Anselm's        Anselm  was  at  this  moment,  in  his  own  view,  a  pri- 

^  ^°*     vate  man.    He  was  no  longer  Abbot  of  Bee.    His  monks 

had  released  him  from  that  office,  and  he  had  formally 

^  We  have  heard  of  him  in  N.  C.  vol.  v.  pp.  i8i,  850,  and  we  shaU  come 
across  him  again. 
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resigned  it  by  sending  back  to  them  the  pastoral  staff.*  chap.  iv. 
He  was  not  yet  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  he  was  not 
yet,  in  his  own  view,  even  Archbishop-elect ;  all  that  had 
l>een  done  at  Gloucester  he  counted  for  null  and  void. 
But  he  was  now  free  to  accept  the  archbishopric,  and, 
though  he  still  did  not  wish  for  the  post,  he  had  got  over 
the  scruples  which  had  before  led  him  to  refuse  it.  In 
such  a  case  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  be  perfectly  frank 
with  the  King,  and  to  tell  him  on  what  terms  only  he 
would  accept  the  primacy,  if  the  King  still  persisted  in 
offering  it  to  him. 

The  conditions  which  Anselm  now  laid  before  William  His  con- 
Rufus  were  three.     The  first  of  them  had  to  do  with  the^^^^^* 
temporal  estates  of  the  archbishopric.     I  have  elsewhere 
spoken  of  the  light  in  which  we  ought  to  look  at  de- 
mands of  this  kind.^    We  may  be  sure  that  Anselm  Regtoration 
would  gladly  have  purchased  the  peace  of  the  land,^t^of 
the  friendship  of  the  King,  or  anything  that  would  profit*^®  •®®- 
the  souls  or  bodies  of  other  men,  at  the  cost  of  any  tem- 
poral possessions  which  were  strictly  his  own  to  give  up. 
But,  if  he  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  would 
become  a  steward  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  a  trustee 
for  his  successors,  the  guardian  of  gifts  which  had  been 
given  to  God,  His  saints,  and  His  Church.     In  any  of 
these  characters,  it  would  be  a  sin  against  his  own  soul 
and  the  souls  of  others,  if  he  willingly  allowed  anything 
which  had  ever  been  given  to  his  church  to  be  taken 
from  her  or  detained  from  her*    If  the  King  chose  to 
keep  the  see  vacant  and  to  turn  its  revenues  to  his  own 
use,  that  would  be  his  sin  and  not  Anselm's ;  but  Anselm 
would  be  a  sharer  in  the  sin,  if  he  accepted  the  see  with- 

1  Eadmer,  Hist.  Not.  ao.  "Jam  cum  virga  pa&torali  ouram  quam  super 
Beocum  abbas  susoeperat,  pro  deeoripta  superius  absolutione,  ipse  Beooo 
restituerat.** 

'  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  327,  328. 
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oat  reqairing  full  restitaticm  of  everything  to  whidi 
the  see  had  a  lawful  claim.  In  the  private  conferenee  at 
Bochester,  he  therefore  demanded,  as  a  condition  of  his 
accepting  the  see,  that  he  should  receive  all  that  Laa- 
franc  had  ^held,  without  delay  or  dispute  or  process  in 
any  court.  As  for  lands  to  which  his  church  had  aa 
ancient  claim,  but  which  Lanfranc  had  been  unable  to 
win  back,  for  those  he  demanded  that  the  King  should 
do  him  justice  in  his  court.^  The  second  demand  touched 
the  ancient  relations  between  the  crown  and  the  avcb- 
bishopric.  The  sheep,  about  to  be  yoked  with  the  wild 
bull,  sought  to  make  terms  with  his  fierce  comrade. 
Anselm  demanded  that^  in  all  matters  which  touched  Qod 
and  Christianity,  the  King  should  take  him  as  his  coun- 
sellor before  all  other  men ;  as  he  acknowledged  in  the 
King  his  earthly  lord,  so  let  the  King  acknowledge  in 
him  his  ghostly  fftther  and  the  special  guardian  of  his 
soul.* 

To  these  two  requests  Anselm  added  a  third,  one  which 
touched  a  point  on  which  the  Red  Eling  seems  to  have 
been  specially  sensitive.  It  had  been  the  rule  of  his 
father*s  reign  that  no  Pope  should  be  acknowledged  in 
England  without  his  consent.^  William  Rufiis  seems  to 
hftve  construed  this  rule  in  the  same  way  in  which  be 
construed  some  others.    From  his  right  to  nominate  to 

^  lliis  seems  to  be  the  distinction  drawn  by  Anselm,  Hist.  Not.  19.  90 ; 
**V(do  Qt  omnes  terras  quas  ecolesia  Gantuariensis,  ad  quam  regendam 
eleotus  sum,  tempore  beate  memorisB  Lanfininci  archiepiscopi  tenebat,  sine 
omni  placito  et  controversia  ipsi  ecclesiffi  restituas,  et  de  aliis  terris  qoas 
eadem  eoclesia  ante  snom  tempos  habebat,  sed  perditas  nondam  recapera?h» 
mihi  reotitudinem  judidomque  consentias."*  About  anything  which  Laiir 
franc  had  actually  held  there  could,  it  is  assumed,  be  no  question,  either  of 
law  or  of  ^t ;  about  earlier  claims  there  might  easily  be  either. 

*  lb.  ao.  "  Sicut  ego  te  toIo  terrennm  habere  dominum  et  defensorem, 
Sta  et  tu  me  spiritualem  habeas  patrem  et  animsB  turn  provisoreni."  To 
this  day  it  is  held  that,  wherever  the  King  may  be,  the  Archbishop  oi 
Ganterbory  is  his  parish  priest. 

•  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  436. 
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bishoprics  and  abbeys  he  had  inferred  a  right  not  to  chap.  it. 
nominate  to  them ;  so,  from  his  right  to  jndge  between 
contending  popes,  he  inferred  the  right  to  do  without 
acknowledging  any  pope  at  alL    And,  if  the  King  acted 
in  this  way  for  his  own  ends,  the  country  at  large  seems 
to  have  shown  a  remarkable  indifference  to  the  whole 
controversy.    To  Englishmen  and  to  men  settled  in  Eng- 
land it  was  clearly  a  much  greater  grievance  to  be  kept 
without  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  than  it  was  to  be 
left  uncertain  who  was  the  lawful  pope.    At  this  moment  Schism  in 
the  Western  Church  was  divided  between  the  claims  of  ^X^;^' 
Wibert  or  Clement,  the  Imperial  anti-pope  of  the  days  of  T*^ 
Hildebrand,  and  those  of  Urban,  formerly  Odo  of  Ostia,  xjrban  the 
who,  after  the  short  reign  of  Victor,  stepped  into  Hilde- ^**2?^^- 
brand's  place.    In  the  eyes  of  strict  churchmen  Urban  urban  and 
was  the  true  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  Wibert  was  a  wicked  ^*°^^*' 
intruder  and  schismatic.    Yet  it  will  be  remembered  that 
Lanfranc  himself  had,  when  the  dispute  lay  between 
Wibert  and  EUldebrand,  spoken  with  singular  calmness 
and  caution  of  a  question  which  to  more  zealous  minds 
seemed  a  matter  of  spiritual  life  and  death.^     Our  own  Engliah 
Chronicler  seems  to  have  measured  popes,  as  well  as^J^^?^ 
kings  and  bishops,  by  the  standard  of  possession ;  he 
found  it  hard  to  conceive  a  pope  that  "nothing  had  of 
tiie  settle  at  Rome."*    Even  Anselm's  own  Hographer 
speaks  very  quietly  on  the  point.     Two  rival  candidates 
claimed  the  popedom;  but  which  was  the  one  rightly 
chosen  no  one  in  England,  we  are  told,  knew — or  seem- 
ingly cared.^     Another  of  our  guides  describes  Urban 
and  Clement  as  alike  men  of  personal  merit,  and  looks 


*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iV.  p  4.^5.  'lb.  p.  436,  note. 

*  lb.  The  language  of  Eadmer,  Hist.  Not.  2$,  is  nearly  to  the  same  effect ; 
*'  Emnt  qnippe  (illo  tempore)  dno,  nt  in  Anglia  ferebatur,  qui  dicebantor 
Romani  pontifices  a  le  inyicem  diBcordantes,  et  eodesiam  Dei  inter  se 
diyiaam  post  se  tiahentes.** 
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CHAP.  IT.  on  the  controversy  as  one  in  which  there  was  much  to 
be  said  on  both  sides.  The  chief  argument  for  Urban 
was  that  his  supporters  seemed  to  increase  in  number; 
otherwise  no  one  really  knew  on  which  side  the  divine 
right  was.  In  Elngland  opinion  was  divided ;  but  fear  of 
the  King — so  we  are  told — made  it  lean  on  the  whole  to 
Clement.^  Earlier  in  the  reign  we  have  heard  Bishop 
William  of  Durham  talk  a  great  deal  about  going  to  the 
Pope ;  but  he  had  taken  care  not  to  say  to  which  pope  he 
meant  to  go,  and  in  the  end  he  had  not  gone  to  either.^ 

Anaelm      With  Ansclm  the  matter  was  more  serious.    Urban  was 

requireB  to 

bo  ftUowed  hiB  pope.  All  the  churches  of  QbmI  had  acknowledged 
}^^°*^'him;  Bee  and  the  other  churches  of  Normandy  had 
Urban.  acknowledged  him  along  with  the  rest.^  From  the 
obedience  which  he  had  thus  plighted  he  could  not  fall 
back.  He  told  the  King  that,  though  he,  King  William, 
had  not  acknowledged  Urban,  yet  he,  Anselm,  must  con- 
tinue to  acknowledge  him  and  to  yield  him  such  obedience 
as  was  his  due.*  To  be  allowed  freely  to  do  so  must  be 
one  of  the  conditions  of  his  accepting  the  archbishopric. 

*  There  is  a  most  important  passage  of  William  of  Malmesbury  in  his 
first  draught  of  the  Gesta  Pontificum  (p.  86,  note)  which  he  afterwards,  as 
in  so  many  other  oases,  found  it  expedient  to  tone  down.  As  he  wrote  it, 
it  stood  thus ; 

*'  Erant  his  diebus  duo  competitores  Bomant  prsBsulatus,  summi  ambo  et 
prestantes  yiri.  Uterque  causam  Terisimilibus  rationibus  fuldebat,  Urbanus 
electione  cardinalium,  Guibertus  electione  imperatoris  Theutonnm,  cujus 
esset  Roma  et  Italia.  Neuter  ergo  pro  persona  sua  cedebat.  Guiberto 
necessitatem  subjectionis  ministrabat  terrarum  tractus  qui  sub  imperio 
illius  jacet ;  Urbano  favebat  omnis  Gallia  et  Normannia,  et  cetera  usque  ad 
oceanum  Brittannicum.  Incertum  cui  faveret  Divinitas,  nisi  quod  Urbani 
fama  prosperius  orementum  sumebat.  Consensu  dubio  flaotuabat  Anglia, 
in  Guibertum  tamen  indinatior  propter  metum  regis." 

*  See  above,  p.  117. 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Not.  2$.  "  Urbano  jamdudum  pro  vicario  beat!  Petri 
ab  Italia  Galliaque  recepto ;  Anselmus  etiam,  utpote  abbas  de  NormannJa, 
eum  pro  papa  reoeperat,  et,  sicut  vir  nominatissimus,  necnon  authoritate 
plenus  ejus  literas  susoeperat,  eique  velut  stmimo  sanctse  eodesise  paitori 
suas  direxerat.** 

*  lb.  ao.    '*  De  Romano  qnoque  pontifice  Urbano,  quern  pro  apostolioo 
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The  Bang's  answer  was  unsatisfactory,  but  not  openly  chap.  iv. 
hostile.     He  was  however  becdnnins:  to  be  on  his  ffuard;'^®^°8f*" 
he  called  to  his  side  the  two  subtlest  advisers  that  the  lors;  Count 
Church  and  realm  of  England  could  supply.  The  one  was  suhop 
Count  Robert  of  Meulan,  at  home  alike  in  England,  Nor-^*^^*"' 
mandy,  and  France.    The  other  was  William  Bishop  of 
Durham,  once  the  strong  assertor  of  ecclesiastical  claims, 
who  had  appealed  to  the  Pope  against  the  judgement  of 
the  King  and  his  Witan.  He  had  indeed  both  learned  and 
forgotten  something  in  his  exile.     He  had  come  back  to  The 
be  the  special  counsellor  of  Bufiis,  the  special  enemy  of  ^^^  toUcv. 
Anselm,  the  special  assertor  of  the  doctrine  that  it  was 
for  the  King  alone  to  judge  as  to  the  acknowledgement 
of  Popes.     The  King,  having  listened  to  Anselm,  sent 
fbr  these  two  chosen  advisers.    He  bade  Anselm  say  over 
again  in  their  hearing  what  he  had  before  said  privately. 
He  then,  by  their  advice,  answered  that  he  would  restore  The  King's 
to  the  see  everything  that  had  been  held  by  Lanfranc ;  "*^®^* 
on  other  points  he  would  not  as  yet  make  any  positive 
engagement.! 

Up  to  this  time  the  King  had  not  yet  received  his  The  letters 
expected  letters  from  Normandy.     They  presently  came,  from  Nor- 
and  Bufus  evidently  thought  that  some  step  on  his  part"'*"^^* 
ought  to  follow.     He  had  asked  the  Duke,  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  the  monks  of  Bee,  to  set  Anselm  free  to 
accept  the  archbishopric.     They  had  done  so  at  his  re- 
quest.*   Unless  then  he  wished  to  make  fools  of  himself 
and  of  everybody  else,  he  could  not  help  again  oflFering 
the  see  to  the  man  whom  he  had  himself  chosen,  and 

hacusque  non  recepisti»  et  ego  jam  recepi  atqne  recipio,  eiqae  debitam 
obedientiam  et  subjectionem  exhibere  yolo,  cantom  te  facio  ne  quod  soan^ 
dalam  inde  oriatur  in  future." 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  25.  "Terras  de  quibus  eocleeia  saidta  quidem 
ftaerat  sub  Lanfranco  omnes  eo,  quo  tunc  erant,  tibi  modo  restituam,  sed 
de  iUis  quas  sub  ipso  Don  habebat,  in  pnesenti  nuUam  tecum  oonYentionem 
instituo.    Yeruntamen  de  his  et  aliis  credam  tibi  sicut  debebo." 

VOL.  I.  E  e 


refiifet. 
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cHAF.  IT.  who  was  now  free  to  take  it.  He  sent  for  Anselm  to 
The  King  Windsor,  where  he  now  was ;  he  prayed  him  no  longer 
efanto  to  refuse  the  choice  of  the  whole  realm ;^  but  in  so 
1^1^.  doing,  he  fell  back  somewhat  from  the  one  distinct 
■hopric.  promise  which  he  had  made  at  Rochester.  When  the 
estates  of  the  see  came  into  his  hands  on  the  death 
of  Lanfranc,  he  had  granted  out  parts  of  them  on 
He  aski  tenure  of  knight-service.  These  grants  he  asked  Anselm, 
confinna.  as  a  matter  of  friendship  to  himself,  to  allow.*  Was 
tion  of  William  merely  seeking  an  excuse  for  backing  altogether 
in*de  bj  out  of  his  ofTer  of  the  archbishopric,  or  did  he  feel 
the  V*.  himself  bound  in  honour  to  the  men  to  whom  he  had 
c^ncy,  made  the  grants?  If  so,  his  scruple  of  honour  was  met 
AnMlm  by  Anselm's  scruple  of  conscience.  Anselm  would  not 
be  a  party  to  any  alienation  of  the  goods  of  the  Church ; 
above  all,  he  would  not  make  any  agreement  about  such 
matters  before  he  was  invested  with  any  part  of  them.' 
The  point  clearly  is  that  so  to  do  would  be  more 
than  wasting  the  estates  of  the  Church;  it  would  be 
obtaining  the  archbishopric  by  a  corrupt. bargain.  To 
agree  to  give  up  the  estates  of  the  see  to  the  King's 
grantees  would  be  the  same  thing  as  obtaining  the  see 
by  a  bribe  to  the  King.  Anselm  therefore  refused  to 
consent  to  the  grants  which  the  King  had  made  during 
the  vacancy.  The  whole  matter  thus  came  to  a  standstill 
Bufiis  refused  the  investiture  unless  his  grants  were  to 
stand  good.    Anselm  went  away  rejoicing. 

The  whole  case  was  set  forth  at  length  by  Anselm 

^  Eadmer,  Nov.  HiBt.  35.  *'  Qaatenua  et  seoimdum  totios  regni  de  eo 
CMStMn  electionem  pontifez  fieri  ultra  non  negaret.**  Here  are  the  nme 
kind  of  ezpreseions  with  regard  to  Anaelm's  election  of  which  we  hare 
already  spoken  in  p.  405. 

'  lb.  **Et  tetrai  eodeain  quae  ipse  rex»  defbnoto  Lanthmeo,  raia 
dederat  pro  statnto  lervitio,  illis  ipeis  hereditario  jure  tenendas,  catua  sni 
amoria,  condonaret.** 

*  lb.  "  Nolens  eoolesiam,  quam  neodum  re  aliqua  inrestierat,  ezspoliare.'* 
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in  a  letter  to  his  Mend  Hugh  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  ohap.  it. 
the  head  prelate  of  his  native  Burgundy.^    The  aliena- -^n*®^** 

o         .f  statement 

tion  to  which  Anselm  was  asked  to  consent  was  called  of  the  cue. 
by  the  King  a  ^Woluntary  justice/'  a  phrase  which  has 
a  technical  sound,  but  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  yery 
clear.^  The  Eing*s  argument  was  that,  before  the  Nor- 
mans invaded  England,  the  lands  in  question  had  been 
held  of  the  archbishopric  by  English  thegns,  that  those 
th^ns  had  died  without  heirs,  and  that  it  was  open  to 
the  King  to  give  them  what  heirs  he  would.^  It  was 
certainly  strange,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  not  one  of  these 
thegns  had  been  constrained  to  make  way  for  a  Norman 
successor,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  not  one  of  them 
had  left  a  son  to  succeed  him.  But  we  must  take 
the  fact  as  it  is  stated.  Rufus  seems  to  mean  that.  Nature  of 
daring  Lanfranc's  incumbency,  the  lands  which  these  gx^J^"^ ' 
thegns  had  held  of  the  see  had  fallen  back  to  the  lord 
for  lack  of  heirs,  and  had  become  demesne  lands  of  the 
archbishopric.  The  King  asserts  lus  right,  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  see,  to  grant  out  such  lands  by  knight- 
service,  service  to  be  paid  of  course  to  the  King  as  long 
as  the  vacancy  lasted,  but  seemingly  to  the  Archbishop, 
as  soon  as  there  should  be  an  archbishop  in  possession. 
If  this  was  the  argument,  an  argument  which  savours  of 
ihe  subtlety  of  Flambard,  there  is,  from  Flambard's  point 
of  view,  a  good  deal  that  is  plausible  about  it.  TheTheKing'i 
King,  as  temporary  lord,  claims  to  deal  with  the  land  as 
any  other  lord  might  do,  and,  when  his  temporary  lord- 

*  This  letter  (Ep.  iii.  24)  is  a  most  important  exposition  of  Anselm's  own 
yiews  on  the  whole  matter  of  the  election  and  what  followed  it. 

'  Ep.  iii.  24.  **  Sub  occasione  oujasdam  volttntaricB  ju$titice,  secundum 
quam  de  terris  eisdem  me  vult  placitare.*' 

*  lb.  "H«c  autem  est  ilia  quam  dixi  Tolnntaiia  justitia.  Quonlam 
terras  easdem,  antequam  Nortiimanni  Angiiam  inTaderent,  milites  Angli 
ab  archiepiscopo  CantuarisB  tenuisse  dicuntur,  et  mortui  sunt  sine  here- 
dibus,  Yult  asserere  se  posse  juste  quos  yult  eoarum  hnredes  constituere.'* 

£62 
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CHAP,  IT.  ship  comes  to  an  end,  he  calls  on  the  incoming  lord  to 
respect  his  acts.  The  legal  question  would  seem  to  be 
whether  the  new  doctrine  which  gave  the  King  Uie 
temporary  profits  of  the  archbishopric  gave  him  any 
Antelm*!  right  to  tum  its  demesne  lands  into  fiefs.  Ansehn*s 
^^^^  argument  seems  to  be  that  anyhow  the  possessions  of 
the  archbishopric  were  practically  lessened,  as  they  un- 
doubtedly were.  Experience  showed  that  such  a  lord- 
ship as  the  see  would  keep  over  the  lands  so  granted 
out  would  be  both  hard  to  enforce  and  of  little  value 
if  enforced.^  Practically  the  grants  were  an  alienation 
of  the  lands  of  the  see.  And  to  this  Anselm  could 
not  consent.  Open  robbery  from  some  quarter  which 
owed  no  special  duty  to  the  archbishopric  he  might  bear, 
and  in  such  a  case  there  would  be  more  hope  of  gaining 
back  what  was  lost  by  the  help  of  the  law.*  But  for 
the  King,  the  advocate  of  the  see,  and  for  himself,  its 
guardian,  to  come  to  an  agreement  whereby  the  see 
would  be  damaged,  was  a  thing  to  which  Anselm  would 
The  King's  never  consent.^  In  this  argument  we  hear  the  word  orf- 
of  the  arch- voca^e,  the  equivalent  of  the  modem  patron,  in  its  elder 
bUhopno.  QQj^Q^  The  advocatio,  the  advowaon,  of  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice  carries  with  it,  not  only  the  right  to  name  the 
incumbent  of  that  benefice,  but  also  the  duty  of  acting 
as  its  protector.^  For  the  King,  the  advocate  of  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  to  do  anything  against  its  rights  was  a 

'  See  the  instances  collected  in  N.  C.  vol.  t.  Appendix  G.  The  lands 
moreover  woald  be  yet  harder  to  get  back  when  they  had  been  granted 
away  on  the  new  military  tenures. 

'  £p.  iii  24.  "Si  quis  enim  alios,  ad  quern  eodeeisd  cnstodia  non 
pertineret,  hano  faoeret  ei  violentiam,  aut  faotam  patienter  sostineret) 
palam  esset  quia  in  futuro  nihil  did  posset  cur  res  ecclesisB  ad  earn  redire 
non  deberent.** 

'  lb.  '*  Nunc  autem  cum  et  ipse  rex  advocatns  ejus  sit,  et  ego  custos, 
quid  dicetur  in  futuro  nisi,  quia  rex  fecit  et  archiepiscopus  sustinendo  con* 
firmavit,  ratum  esse  debet ! " 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  194;  vol.  v.  p.  loi. 
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greater  crime  ihan  if  another  man  did  the  same.  For  the  ohap.  iy. 
Archbishop  to  betray  the  rights  of  his  church  and  his 
successors  was  a  greater  crime  stilL  And  if  King  and 
Archbishop  agreed  to  any  such  spoliation,  all  other  men 
would  naturally  hold  that  the  act  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned. On  these  grounds  Anselm  refused  to  consent  to 
the  King's  grants.  He  left  the  royal  presence  trusting 
that  he  was  now  free  from  the  burthen  of  ecclesiastical 
rule  in  any  shape.  He  had  been  set  free  from  the  abbatial 
rule  of  Bee;  he  had  escaped  being  loaded  with  the 
primatial  rule  of  Canterbury.  He  was,  as  he  wished  to 
be,  a  private  man.* 

But  a  private  man  Anselm  was  not  to  remain.    After  Public 
the  scene  in  the  sick  room  at  Gloucester,  neither  William  gjjjc^jj^ 
nor  Anselm  could  act  exactly  as  if  that  scene  had  never  non"»»- 

•^  ^        tion  at 

taken  place.  The  momentary  repentance  of  the  King,  Gloucester, 
and  the  acts  done  during  the  time  of  that  repentance,  had 
given  a  strength  to  public  opinion  which  even  William 
Rufus  could  not  despise.  The  old  abuses,  the  old  oppres- 
sions, began  again ;  but  men  were  now  less  disposed  to 
put  up  with  them  than  they  had  been  before.  They  would 
no  longer  go  on  without  an  archbishop,  after  an  arch- 
bishop, and  Anselm  as  that  archbishop,  had  been  more  than 
promised,  after  he  had  been  given  to  them.  The  general 
murmur  became  so  loud  that  the  King  had  to  give  way.* 
He  could  no  longer  help  giving  the  archbishopric  to 
Anselm,  and  that  on  Anselm's  own  terms.  And  what 
he  did,  he  did  in  the  most  solemn  and,  as  far  as  outward 
appearances  went,  the  most  thorough  manner.  An  ex-Gem6t 
traordinary  Gem6t  of  the  kingdom — ^for  the  season  was  cheBter' 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  ao.  **  Unde  Anselmus  oppido  betatus  est,  sperans 
se  hac  oocasioDe,  a  piselatioms  onere,  per  Dei  gratiam,  ezonerandum.** 
And  directly  after;  **  £o  quod  terras  ecdesis  injuria  dare  ndebat,  episoo- 
palis  officii  onus  seee  Istus  evasisse  videbat.** 

*  lb.  "  Cum  decursu  non  eziguo  tempore,  olamorem  omnium,  de  eodesia- 
rum  deetruciione  conquerentium.*' 
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CHAP.  !▼.  neither   Christinas,  Easter,  nor  Pentecost — was  smn- 
The  King  moned  to  Winchester.    In  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
P^lii^  Witan,  William    Rufos,  in   full   health,   renewed  the 
promises  which  he  had  made   in   his  sickness.    The 
wrongs  done  in  his  kingdom,  aboTe  all,  the  wroi^ 
done  to  the  Church,  were  a  second  time  to  come  to  an 
Ansahn      end.^    Anselm  was  exhorted,  and  at  last  persuaded,  to 
thewch-    accept  the  archbishopric.     He  received   it,  seemingly 
^  d^'    '''^t^Ott*  scruple,  according  to  the  ancient  use  of  Eng- 
homage,     land ;  he  became  the  man  of  the  Eing.^  Anselm  kneeling 
before  Rufus,  with  his  pure  hands  between  the  polluted 
hands  of  the  Eing,  pledging  himself  as  the  Eing's  man  for 
all  earthly  worship,  makes  a  scene  which  it  is  strange  to 
think  o£^  The  deed  was  now  done,  and  it  could  not  be 
recalled.    Bishop  in  the  spiritual  sense  Anselm  was  not 
as  yet ;  but  he  was  the  legal  possessor  of  all  the  tem- 
poral estates  and  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury. 
The  King's     The  act  which  had  lust  been  done  had  now  to  be 

writ. 

announced  to  the  whole  nation  in  the  ancient  form. 
The  writ  of  Eing  William  went  forth,  announcing  to  all 
the  Eing's  faithful  men,  French  and  English,  that  he 
had  granted  to  Anselm  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
with  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  possessions— rights, 
powers,  and  possessions,  recited  in  the  English  tongue — 
which  belonged  to  the  see,  with  all  liberties  over  all  his 
men,  within  boroughs  and  without.  And  words  were 
added  which  seemed  meant  expressly  to  enforce  Anselm's 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  ao.  *'Multii  bonis  et  eodesis  Dei  profutorit 
promissionibiis  illectus  [Anselmns]." 

'  lb.  ''More  et  ezemplo  prsedecessoris  sui  inductus,  pro  usu  terrce, 
homo  regis  fitctus  est,  et,  siout  Lanfranotis  suo  tempore  fherat,  de  toto 
arohiepiscopatu  saisiri  jassus  est."  Does  not  Eadmer^  writing  bj  later 
lights  from  Rome,  feel  scruples  which  Anselm  did  not  feel  at  the  time? 

'  When  one  thinks  of  this,  one  is  less  surprised  at  the  astounding 
language  of  the  Council  in  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  53.  Tet,  after  all,  Heniy 
the  Fourth  was  not  Rufus. 
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view  of  the  point  last  in  dispute.  The  new  archbishop  was  obap.  nr. 
to  have  all  these  liberties  over  as  many  thegns  as  King^  -^f^- 
Eadward  the  King's  kinsman  had  granted  to  the  see  of  UiegDB. 
Christ  Church.  This  can  hardly  mean  anything  except  the 
annulling  of  the  grants  which  the  King  had  made  during 
the  vacancy.^    Anselm  was  to  have  all  such  temporal 
rights  as  had  been  lawfully  held  by  Lanfranc,  as  had 
been  before  him  unlawfully  held  by  Stigand.    The  writCUuset  in 
further  contains  provisions   on   behalf  of  the  metro- t^monki. 
politan  monastery.    The  estates  of  the  convent  were 
distinct  from  those  of  the  see ;  still,  in  such  a  time  of 
unlaw,  it  is  likely  that  some  excuse  had  been  found  to 
do  them  some  wrong  also.    To  the  monks  of  Christ 
Church  therefore  the  King  confirms  all  their  rights  and 
possessions,  with  all  the  tolls  and  dues  from  the  haven 
of  Sandwich ;  no  man,  French  or  English,  should  meddle 
with  them  or  their  servants.*     Our  Canterbury  guideTbedty  of 
speaks  also  of  a  renewed  grant,  on  more  favourable  terms  ^^^  abb^ 
than  before,  of  the  city  of  Canterbury  and  of  the  abbey  ^^|^* 
of  Saint  Alban's.^    These  possessions  were  at  least  not 
granted  by  the  writ  which  announces  the  grant  of  the 
archbishopric.    Of  one  of  them  the  local  patriotism  of  Aiuebn 
Saint  Alban's  naturally  knew  nothing,  though  we  hear  AlbanV 
of  the  friendship  which  Anselm  showed  to  the  house  and 

^  We  have  the  writ  In  the  Foedera,  i.  5.  It  giants  ''omnee  liber- 
tates  in  terra  et  mari  Buper  snoe  homines,  infra  burgos  et  extra,  et 
■iiper  tot  theines  quot  eoolesisa  Chriiti  concessit  Edwardus  rex,  oognatns 
mens.**  This  mention  of  the  thegns,  and  the  Eing*s  request  about  the 
grants,  and  the  words  of  Anselm  to  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  all  hang 
together. 

*  lb.  **  Nolo  pati  at  aliqnis  hominnm  se  intromittat  de  omnibus  rebus 
quas  ad  eos  pertinent,  nisi  ipsi  et  ministri  eorum  quibus  ipsi  oonunittere 
▼olnerint,  neo  Francus  neo  Anglus." 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Not.  18  (see  above,  p.  403).  "At  oivitas  Gantuaria 
qnam  Lanfiranous  suo  tempore  in  benefido  a  rege  tenebat,  et  abbatia  sanoti 
Albani  quam  non  solum  Lanfranous  sed  et  antecessores  ejus  habuisse 
ttosountur,  in  alodium  eodesin  Christ!  Cantoariensis,  pro  redemptione 
anim»  warn,  perpetuo  jure,  transirent.** 
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CHAP.  TV.  to  its  abbot  Paul.    This  friendship  could  hardly  have 

Death  of  been  shown  in  the  cha]:acter  of  archbishop,  as  Paul  died 

Paul.  during  the  year  of  Anselm's  appointment.^    And  it  is 

'093-  j^qi  wonderful  that  Anselm's  friendship  for  the  abbey 

Vacancy  did  not  avail  to  save  it  from  the  usual  fate.    For  four 

of  the 

abbey.  years  after  the  death  of  Paul,  the  church  of  Saint 
Alban  remained  without  an  abbot,  while  the  King 
held  the  lands  of  the  abbey,  cut  down  its  woods,  and 
found  many  ingenious  excuses,  such  as  Flambard  knew 
how  to  devise,  for  wringing  money  out  of  its  tenants.^ 

It  would  seem  that,  of  the  three  points  which  had 
been  insisted  on  by  Anselm  at  Rochester,  two  were  left 
out  of  sight  in  the  public  assembly  at  Winchester  no  less 
than  in  the  private  conference  at  Windsor.  The  question 
about  the  grants  of  the  archiepiscopal  lands  was  settled, 
at  least  in  name  and  for  the  time,  in  favour  of  Anselm ; 
The  quee-  but  nothing  was  said  either  about  William's  obligation 
the  Pope  to  take  Anselm  as  his  spiritual  guide  or  about  the  ac- 
seuied*  knowledgement  of  Urban  as  Pope.  The  former  of  these 
two  was  in  truth  a  matter  for  the  King's  private  con- 
science; it  was  hardly  a  matter  to  be  discussed  and 
legislated  about  in  an  assembly  of  the  kingdom.  And 
even  the  matter  of  the  Pope  did  not  touch  Anselm's 
conscience  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  question  of  the 
grants.  If  Anselm  had  allowed  the  grants,  it  would 
have  been,  in  his  view,  an  alienation  of  the  rights  of  his 
see,  and  therefore  a  personal  crim^.  But  he  might,  without 
in  any  way  giving  up  his  position,  receive  the  investiture 

^  They  were  old  friends.  The  Gesta  Abbatuin  (i.  61)  go  on  to  say; 
"  Rex  WiUelmuB  sectindtis  archieplBcopatam,  quern  diu  in  manu  sua  tenuit, 
immisericon  depauperayit.  Abbas  autem  Paulus  Anselmum  egentem  juvit 
et  consolabator.  Unde,  inthronixatus,  in  multis  beneficia  potiora  gratua 
abbati  recompensavit,  et  quod  imperfectum  erat  in  edificiis  eodesiie  sancti 
Albani  juvit  postea  consummare.** 

'  lb.  i.  65.  "Nemora  oomplanando,  hominibus  beati  Albani  peouniam^ 
ttkvu&B  oayillatoiiis  adinventis,  eztorquendo."  Bufos  Is  described  aa 
**  nuUius,  predpue  mortni,  Terns  arnicas," 
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without  saying  anything  about  the  papal  question  at  ohap.it. 
alL     It  was  not  yet  held  that  the  Bishop  of  RomeNorefer- 
was  entitled  to  any  voice  as  to  the  election,  investiture,  pope  in 
or  consecration,  of  any  English  bishop.    In  the  case  of  ^^^^ 
a  diocesan  bishop,  there  was  no  need  for  any  reference  »Ppo^*- 
to  the  Pope  at  any  stage ;  in  the  case  of  a  metropolitan, 
the  pallium  had  to  be  asked  for ;  but  it  was  not  asked 
for  till  after  consecration.   Anselm  had  given  fair  warning 
to  the  King  that  he  meant  to  acknowledge  Urban.    But 
at  no  stage  of  the  business  which  had  yet  been  reached 
was  there  any  need  for  any  formal  acknowledgement 
of  any  Pope.    Anselm  might  therefore  fedrly  hold  that 
his  first  warning  was  enough,  and  that  he  was  not  called 
upon  to  raise  the  question  again,  till  the  time  came  when 
it  would  be  his  duty  to  seek  for  the  pallium  from  one 
Pope  or  the  other.    When  that  time  came,  he  would  be 
ready  to  do  or  suffer  as  the  circumstances  of  that  yet 
future  day  might  dictate. 

Before  the  time  for  any  dealings  with  Bome  should  Order  of 
come,  there  were  still  two  more  ceremonies  to  be  done  appoint- 
in  England.    The  process  of  making  a  bishop  was,  then™^*^ 
as  now,  a  long  one ;  but  the  order  of  the  several  stages 
was  different  then  from  what  it  now  is.    Anselm  had 
done  homage  and  had  received  restitution  of  the  tem- 
poralities; but  he  was  not  yet  enthroned,    still   less 
consecrated.  The  order  then  was,  homage,  enthronement, 
consecration.    The  present  order  is  the  exact  opposite.  Opposite 
The  bishop-elect  is  consecrated;  then  he  takes  corporal p^^|^^. 
possession  of  the  see  by  enthronement ;  last  of  all,  he 
does  homage  to  the  King  and  receives  restitution  of  the 
temporalities.    In  the  elder  state  of  things  the  spiritual 
office  was  bestowed  on  one  who  was  already  full  bishop 
for  all  temporal  purposes.   By  the  later  rule  the  temporal 
rights  are  bestowed  on  one  who  is  already  full  bishop 
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cfHAP.  IV.  for  all  spiritual  purposes.  The  difference  in  order  seems 
^^21?^  ®'to  arise  from  the  different  theory  of  the  episcopate  which 
lyitemf.  has  prevailed  since  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  elec- 
tions was  fully  established  by  the  Great  Charter.  In  the 
irregular  practice  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  notion  of 
investiture  of  a  benefice  by  the  king  had  come  to  the 
front.  The  king  had  in  his  hands  a  great  fief,  which  he 
granted  to  whom  he  would;  that  fief  was  chargeable 
with  certain  spiritual  duties.  It  was  therefore  for  the 
Church,  by  her  spiritual  rite  of  consecration,  to  make 
the  king's  nominee,  already  invested  with  his  temporal 
rights,  capable  of  discharging  his  spiritual  duties.  Such 
was  clearly  the  established  view  of  the  days  of  Rufiis, 
and  the  order  of  the  process  is  in  harmony  with  it.  The 
office  is  treated  as  an  appendage  to  the  benefice.  In  the 
theory  which  is  both  earlier  and  later  the  benefice  is 
PrMent  treated  as  an  appendage  to  the  office.  The  order  of  the 
process  is  therefore  reversed.  The  spiritual  office  is  first 
filled  by  the  three  ecclesiastical  processes  of  election,  con- 
firmation, consecration — the  last  of  course  being  needless 
when  the  person  chosen  is  already  a  bishop.  The  bishop 
then  takes  personal  possession  of  his  church  by  installa- 
tion or  enthronement.  The  spiritual  functions  over,  the 
bishop,  now  in  full  possession  of  his  office,  lastly  receives 
the  attached  benefice  by  homage  to  the  king  and  restitu- 
tion of  the  temporalities  at  his  hands.  That  elections 
were  hardly  ever  really  free  at  any  time,  that  the 
royal  leave  was  needed  for  the  election,  that  kings  r^ 
commended,  that  popes  "provided,"  that  the  later  law 
requires  the  electors  to  choose  only  the  king's  nominee 
and  requires  the  metropolitan  to  confirm  the  person  so 
chosen,  makes  no  difference  to  the  theory.  The  royal 
power  is  kept  in  the  background ;  it  is  the  ecclesiastical 
power  which  formally  acts.  The  king's  hand  pulls  the 
wires  of  the  ecclesiastical  puppets ;  but  the  ecclesiastical 


prooew. 
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puppets  play  their  formal  pfart.    The  whole  is  done  ac-  chap.  iv. 
cording  to  a  theory  which  naturally  places  the  formal  act 
of  the  temporal  power  last.    In  the  days  of  Rufus  the  - 
whole  was  done  according  to  another  theory  which,  as 
naturally,  placed  the  formal  act  of  the  temporal  power 
first  of  all. 

The  next  stage  then  was  for  Anselm,  still  only  a  pres- 
byter, but  already  invested  with  all  the  temporal  powers 
and  possessions  of  the  archbishopric,  to  take  personal 
possession  of  his  see  in  the  metropolitan  church.  It  was 
the  only  time  that  such  a  rite  was  performed  in  the  short 
eastern  limb  of  the  new  church  of  Lanfranc.  Anselm's 
own  later  days  were  to  see  the  removal  of  the  patriarchal 
throne  of  Britain  to  be  the  centre  of  the  more  stately 
apse  of  Conrad,  as  later  days  saw  it  again  removed  to  be 
the  centre  of  the  yet  more  stately  apse  of  the  two  Wil- 
liams. On  that  throne,  Anselm,  chosen  to  be  Pope  of  the  Enthrone- 
island  Empire,  was  placed  on  one  of  the  later  days  of  Anselm. 
September  in  the  presence  of  a  rejoicing  crowd  of  monks,  f^^J" 
dergy,  and  lay  folk.  Well  might  they  rejoice;  the 
Church  had  again  a  shepherd;  the  nation  had  again  a 
defender.  But  even  that  day  of  joy  did  not  pass  without 
signs  that  the  favour  of  the  temporal  lord  of  the  island 
Empire  was  already  turned  away  from  its  new  pontiff. 
The  King's  sense  of  personal  honour  required  him  to  carry 
out  the  promise  made  at  Gloucester,  to  allow,  even 
to  compel,  Anselm  to  become  archbishop.  But  he  had  no 
sense  of  Christian  or  kingly  duty  to  keep  him  from  in- 
sulting and  harassing  the  man  whom  he  had  promoted, 
or  to  constrain  him  to  keep  the  promises  contained  in  his 
own  proclamation.  Those  things  had  not  been  done  in 
the  character  of  probus  miles^  of  knight  and  gentleman. 
It  was  quite  consistent  with  chivalrous  honour  to  send 
Flambard  to  disturb  the  joyful  day  of  enthronement 
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enthrfuie- 
ment. 


CHAP.  nr.  by  the  announcement  of  a  hostile  suit  against  the  new 
^^~^  archbishop.  We  are  not  told  what  was  its  exact  nature, 
suit  againat  only  that  it  was  something  which,  in  the  eyes  of  strict 

Aiuelm  on 

the  day  of  chuTchmen  at  least,  wholly  concerned  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  and  with  which  the  King's  court  had  nothing  to 
do.^  In  the  older  days  of  England  such  a  distinction 
could  hardly  have  been  drawn;  after  the  separation  of  the 
jurisdictions  under  the  Conqueror,  it  may  have  been  fair 
enough.  Whatever  the  actual  matter  in  dispute  was,  we 
can  understand  the  general  indignation  at  the  choice  of 
such  a  moment  for  the  serving  of  the  notice,  at  the  malice 
which  would  not  let  even  the  first  day  of  the  Primate's 
new  dignity  pass  unmolested.  We  can  also  easily  picture 
to  ourselves  the  fierce  swagger  of  Flambard,  graphically 
as  it  is  set  before  us.^  And  we  can  listen  also  to  the  mild 
grief  of  Ansehn,  inferring  from  such  treatment  on  the 
first  day  of  his  primacy  what  the  troubles  of  his  future 
life  were  likely  to  be.* 

After  the  enthronement  more  than  two  months  still 
passed  before  the  final  rite  of  consecration  admitted 
Anselm  to  the  fulness  of  his  spiritual  office.  They  were 
months  of  no  small  moment  in  the  history  of  Britain. 
They  beheld  the  last  invasion  of  Malcolm,  his  death,^ 
the  death  of  his  saintly  wife,  the  uprising  of  Scottish 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  ao.  "  Indignationi  hoc  quoque  non  parom  doloris 
adjiciebat,  quod  negotium  undo  agebatur  ad  jura  eodesiie  pertinebat,  neo 
in  aliquo  regalit  judicii  definitionem  respiciebat.** 

'lb.  "A  rege  missus  quidam  nomine  Banulphus,  regise  voluntatiB 
maximus  executor,  qui,  spreta  consideratione  pietatis  ao  modestiie,  pladtum 
contra  eum  ipsa  die  instituit,  et  ferus  ac  tumens,  tantum  ecclesis  gaudium 
conturbare  non  timuit.*'  Directly  after;  *'ut  neo  primum  quidem  sue 
dignitatis  diem  permitteretur  in  pace  transigere.** 

*  lb.  "Ex  pnesentibus  futura  conjecit,  et  quia  multas  in  pontificatu 
angustias  foret  passurus,  intellexit  atque  prsedixit.** 

*  The  oonaeoration  of  Anselm  and  the  death  of  Malcolm  are  oddlj  joined 
together  in  the  new  Canterbury  Chronicle  published  by  Liebermann,  (p.  4) ; 
'*  1094.  On  'Sison  geare  me  bletsede  Anselm  to  bisoope  it  fl.  Decemb. ;  and 
on  iSlaon  geare  me  scloch  Malculm  cing.** 


Other 
events  of 
the  year. 
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nationality  against  the  foreign  innovations  or  reforms  chap.  it. 
which  Malcobn  and  Margaret  represented  in  the  eyes 
of  their  native  subjects.     The  affairs  of  Scotiand,  of 
Wales,   of   Normandy,   were   all   on  the   Red   King's 
mind  at  the  same  moment,  as  well  as  the  affairs  of 
Anselm.    But  it  is  these  last  that  we  have  to  follow  for 
the  present.     Early  in  December,  on  the  second  Sunday  CooBecra- 
in  Advent,  the  more  part  of  the  bishops  of  England  came^^i^ 
together  at  Canterbury  for  the  consecration  of  the  new**^*^*®^ 
metropolitan.    At  their  head  was  the  Archbishop  of  December 
York,  Thomas  of  Bayeux.    It  was  the  privilege  of  hisijjj^^' 
see— so  the  loyal  historian  of  the  church  of  York  takes  <>^^<»^' 
care  that  we  should  know — when  Canterbury  was  with- 
out an  archbishop,  to  consecrate  bishops  and  to  put  the 
crown  on  the  king's  head  within  the  vacant  province.* 
Whether  the  one  available  suffragan  of  the  northern  pro- 
vince came  along  with  Thomas,  in  the  form  of  William  of 
Durham,  we  are  not  distinctly  told.    But  of  the  bishops  Other 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury  eight  must  have  been  there.  pJ^SJ. 
Bobert  Bloet  was  the  elect  of  Lincoln ;  but  he,  like  Anselm, 
was  himself  awaiting  consecration.     Of  the  rest  three 
were  absent,  and  among  those  three  were  the  only  two 
who  were  English  either  by  birth  or  by  adoption,  the  two 
whom  we  could  have  most  wished  to  have  a  share  in  the 
work.     Herbert  of  Thetford  must  now  have  been  on  his  Absence  of 
penitential  journey  to   Rome    or   on   his  way  back.*  ' 

The  holy  Wulfetan,  the  one  Englishman  by  descent 
as  well  as  by  birth  who  was  left  among  the  bishops  WulfetaD, 
of  England,  the  only  one  who  had  been  a  bishop  in 

^  T.  StubbB,  X  Scriptt.  1707.  He  adds  empbaticftUy,  <'H»c  interim 
fecit  Thomas  archiepiscopus,  nee  quisqaam  episooporum  erat  qui  biec  in 
,  sua  ipduB  dioecesi  preesente  arcbiepiscopo  prsesmneret/* 

*  Eadmer  (Hist.  Nov.  ai)  describes  the  consecrators  as  *' Thomas  archi- 
episcopus  Eboraoensis  et  omnes  episcopi  Anglie,"  except  the  two  who  sent 
excuses.  But  Dr.  Stubbs  does  not  seem  to  reckon  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
among  the  number. 
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CHAP.  ly.  the  old  days  of  King  Eadward,  was  still  in  the  land, 
but  was  kept   away  by  age    or    sickness.      So    was 

and  Osbem   of  Exeter,  the  only  one  of  the  foreign  stock 

"^  who  had  thoroughly  made  himself  an  Englishman  by 
adoption.  These  two  sent  letters  of  consent  instead  of 
their  personal  presence.^  The  others  gathered  round 
the  high  altar  of  Lan&anc's  rearing  at  Christ  Church. 
Most  of  them  are  men  with  whose  names  we  are 
familiar;  Maurice  of  London,  Walkelin  of  Winchester, 
Gundulf  of  Rochester,  Osmund  of  Salisbury,  Robert  of 
Hereford,  John  who  had  moved  from  Wells  to  Bath, 
Robert  of  Lichfield  or  of  Chester,  who  had  moved  in  a 
fiercer  sort  to  Earl  Leofric's  Coventry.  All  of  them, 
whatever  they  were  in  other  ways,  were  mighty  builders. 
If  William  of  Durham,  whose  church  had  just  begun  to  rise 
on  the  height  above  the  Wear,*  was  really  in  their  company, 
there  was  indeed  the  master-builder  of  all,  whose  heart 
might  already  swell  to  think  how  the  work  which  he  had 
begun  would  surpass  the  work  of  Lanfiunc  under  whose 
roof  they  were  met.  These  eight  came  together  in  the  new 
metropolitan  church  to  perform  the  rite  which  should 
make  Anselm  at  once  their  brother  and  their  fSeither. 

But,  before  the  rite  could  be  gone  through,  an  old 
question  was  stirred  again,  by  no  means  for  the  last  time. 
The  leader  of  the  episcopal  band  was  fully  minded  that 
the  rank  to  which  they  were  about  to  admit  the  prelate 

Pofiitioii  elect  should  be  clearly  defined.  Thomas  of  York  had 
doubtless  not  forgotten  the  day  when  he  had  himself 
gone  away  unconsecrated  from  the  spot  where  they  were 
now  met,  because  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  make 
such  a  submission  to  the  higher  dignity  of  Canterbury 
as  Anselm's  predecessor  had  required  of  him.^  He  now 
had  his  opportunity  of  raising  his  voice  with  greater 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  417. 

'  The  foundations  had  juBt  been  laid,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  ohapier. 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  340. 
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Buooessonbehalf  of  the  dignity  of  his  own  church.  Before  chap.  iv. 
the  consecrating  prelates  went  on  to  the  examination  of  the 
bishop-elect,  it  was  the  business  of  the  Bishop  of  London  to 
read  the  formal  document  declaring  the  cause  why  they  had 
come  together.^  Bishop  Maurice  handed  oyer  this  duty  to 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Walkelin  began  to  read  how 
the  church  of  Canterbury,  the  metropolitan  church  of  all 
Britain,  was  widowed  of  its  pastor.    The  Archbishop  of  Thomw 

objects  to 

York  stopped  him ;  '' Metropolitan  church  of  all  Britain?  the  de- 
Then  the  church  of  York,  which  all  men  know  to  be  a  Jlf^^^ 
metropolitan  church,  is  not  metropolitan.    We  all  know  "y^®^ 
that  the  church  of  Canterbury  is  the  primatial  church  of  Britam.'* 
all  Britain;  metropolitan  church  of  all  Britain  it  is  not."^ 
This  was  not  a  distinction  without  a  difference.    To 
allow  the  claim  of  Canterbury  to  be  the  metropolitan 
church  of  all  Britain  would  have  been  to  admit  that  the 
church  of  York  was  a  mere  suffragan  see  of  Canterbury. 
The  other  form  simply  asserted  the  precedency  of  Can- 
terbury as  the  higher  in  rank  of  the  two  metropolitan 
sees  of  Britain.     So  Anselm's  correspondent  at  Lyons 
was  Primate  of  all  the  Gauls,  without  endangering  the 
metropolitan  rank  of  Rheims  and  Rouen.    But  William 
the  Good  Soul  would  have  been  stirred  to  wrath  had  it 
been  hinted  that  Lyons  was  the  metropolitan  church  of 
all  Gaul,  and  Rouen  simply  its  suffragan.    A  zealot  for 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  21.  "  Cum  ante  ordinandi  pontificis  ezaminationem 
WalohelinuB  Wentanui  episcopus,  rogatu  Mauricii  episcopi  Lundoniends 
cajus  hoc  officinm  est,  ecclesiastico  more  electionem  scriptam  legeret.** 
This  IB,  I  suppose,  as  Dean  of  the  Province,  an  office  still  held  by  the 
Bishops  of  London,  and  by  virtue  of  which  they  do  several  of  the  things 
which  Thomas  Stubbs  claims  for  his  own  metropolitan. 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  ai.  Walkelin  reads  the  writing  till  he  comes  to 
the  words  which  set  forth  how  "  hieo  Dorobemensis  ecclesia  totius  Britan- 
nis  metropolitana  suo  sitviduata  pastore."  Then  Thomas  "subintulit,  dicens 
totius  BritannisB  metropolitana  ?  Si  totius  Britanni®  metropolitana,  ecdesia 
EboracensiB  quae  metropolitana  esse  scitur,  metropolitana  non  est.  Et 
quidem  ecdesiam  Cantuariensem  primatem  totius  Britanoise  esse  sdmus, 
non  metropolitanam." 
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CHAP.  IV.  the  rights  of  Canterbury  admits  that  the  objection  of 
?^.^^  Thomas  was  a  good  one.*  The  wording  of  the  document 
admitted,  was  at  once  changed;^  the  rite  went  on,  and  Anselm  was 
^^^^  consecrated  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Primate  of 
tion.  all  Britain.  If  the  more  northern  sufiragans  of  York 
had  any  objections  to  make,  they  were  just  then  less 
likely  than  ever  to  be  at  Canterbury  to  make  them. 

The  position  of  the  newly-consecrated  Primate  within 
his  own  island  was  thus  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
man  who  thought  that  he  had  a  special  interest  in  the 
Qaeetioii  of  matter.    It  was  perhaps  more  difficult  to  settle  his  rela- 
lodging  the  tion  to  the  ecclesiastical  powers  beyond  his  own  island. 
^^P®*        Anselm  had  warned  the  King  that,  if  he  became  arch- 
bishop, he  must  yield  obedience  to  Urban.    But,  as  the 
King  had  not  acknowledged  Urban,  it  would  have  been 
deemed  unlawful  to  speak  of  Urban  as  Pope  in  any 
public  act.    The  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  got  over 
by  Anselm  making  a  profession  of  obedience  to  the 


*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  ai.      "Quod  auditum  ratione  sabmixum 
quod  dicebat  intelleotum  est." 

*  lb.  "  Tanc  statim  scriptura  ipsa  mutata  est,  et  pro  totius  Britaimi» 
metropolitana,  totius  Britaiiniie  primas  scriptum  est,  et  omnis  controTersia 
oonquievit.    Itaque  sacravit  eum  ut  totius  BritanniiB  primatem.** 

The  Yorkist  version,  as  given  bj  T.  Stubbs  (X  Scriptt.  1707),  b  of  coorte 
quite  different.  Thomas  is  there  attended  by  several  members  of  his 
church,  Hugh  the  Dean  and  others.  This  might  almost  imply  the  absence  of 
his  one  suffiragan.  The  words  objected  to  are  in  this  version  *'  Primas  totius 
Britannis."  As  soon  as  they  are  heard,  Thomas  and  his  companions  go  out 
and  take  off  their  robes.  Anselm  and  Walkelin  follow  them ;  they  fiJl  at  the 
feet  of  Thomas,  and  ask  for  his  forgiveness  ("  pedibus  archiepiscopi  affasl 
humiliter  deprecati  sunt,  ne  moleste  acciperet").  Thomas  stands  firm. 
**  Cum  duo  tantum,  inquit,  slut  metropolitSB  in  Britannia,  alter  super  alte- 
rum  esse  non  potest."  He  might  have  erred  in  his  youth  by  admitting  the 
claims  of  Canterbury ;  he  would  at  least  not  err  in  the  like  sort  again.  He 
would  consecrate  no  man  as  primate.  Anselm  and  Walkelin  submit ;  the  word 
"  primate**  is  struck  out,  and  Anselm  is  consecrated  as  "  metropolitan." 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  version  the  place  of  the  two  titles,  "  primate" 
and  ''  metropolitan,**  is  simply  turned  round.  We  can  have  no  doubt  as  to 
preferring  the  contemporary  account;  but  it  is  well  to  see  how  matters 
looked  at  York  several  centuries  later. 
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Roman  Church,  without  mentiouing  the  name  of  any  ohap.  iv. 
particular  pontiff.^    Thus  passed  the  day  of  the  consecra- 
tion ;   but,  on  the  morrow,  Thomas  of  York,  successful  Thomas 
thus  far,  found  yet  another  point  to  assert  on  behalf  riediction 
of  the  alleged  rights  of  his  church.     He  had,  it  will  be  J^J^ 
remembered,  striven  to  hinder  Bemigius  from   trans- 
ferring the  see  of  Dorchester  to  a  spot  which  he  deemed 
to  be  in  his  own  province  and  diocese.^    Since  that  time, 
notwithstanding  his  remonstrances,  the  minster  of  Lin- 
coln had  arisen ;  but  it  remained  unconsecrated,  and  its 
builder  was  dead.     To  the  mind  of  Thomas  these  facts 
perhaps  seemed  to  be  signs  as  clear  in  their  meaning  as 
any  which  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  would  find  out  from  the 
lore  of  the  stars.^    Thus  emboldened,  on  the  day  after  he 
had  consecrated  Anselm  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  Thomas 
warned  the  new  Primate  against  proceeding,  as  he  had 
purposed,  to  consecrate  Robert  Bloet  to  the  see  of  Lincoln. 
He  might  consecrate  him,  if  he  would,  to  the  ancient  see 
of  Dorchester ;  but  not  to  Lincoln  or  to  any  other  place  in 
that  land  of  Lindesey  which  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  York.*    Anselm  seems  to  have  yielded;  at  least  theBobert 
matter  remained  unsettled,  and  the  elect  of  Lincoln  re-  pecration 
mained  unconsecrated  for  two  months  longer.  delayed. 

Anselm  now,  after  so  many  difficulties,  was  at  last 
fiilly  Archbishop.     He  remained  in  his  metropolis  for 

*  There  is  no  mention  of  this  in  Eadiner*8  account  of  the  consecration ; 
but  such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  Anselm  himself  in  a  letter  to  Walter, 
Bishop  of  Albano,  which  I  shall  have  to  quote  again  (Kpp.  iiL  36).  He 
there  says,  "Sub  professione  obedientise  Bomani  pontificis  me  consecra- 
runt.**  This  is  an  answer  to  a  charge  of  being  schismatically  consecrated 
while  the  kingdom  was  not  under  the  obedience  of  Urban. 

'  See  above,  p.  311.  '  See  above,  p.  313. 

*  T.  Stubbs,  X  Scriptt.  1707.  "Non  probibebat  quin  eum  Dorkaces- 
trensem  ordinaret  episoopum,  sicut  et  antecessores  sui  fuerant;  verum 
Lyndecoldinum  oppidum,  et  magnam  partem  provincis  LyndisieB  dicebat 
fuisse,  et  jure  esse  debere,  parochiam  Eboracensis  ecclesie,  et  injuria  iUi 
ereptam  esse.** 

VOL.  I.  F  f 
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CHAP.  IV.  eight  days  only  after  his  consecration.  He  then  set  forth 
G^dt°lir  ^^^  ^^  Christmas  Assembly  of  the  reahn,  to  be  held  at 

Gloucester.  Gloucester.*    The  prayer  which  he  had  drawn  up  at  the 
1093-1094.  *     v  .t 

assembly  held  there  twelve  months  before  had  indeed 

been  answered.  The  King's  heart  had  been  stirred ;  the 
Archbishop  had  been  appointed.  Unhappily  also  the 
Eling's  heart  had  been  stirred  back  again.  William  was 
again  the  king  who  had  mockingly  bidden  his  bishops 
to  pray  as  they  thought  good,  not  the  king  who  had 
passionately  called  on  Anselm  to  step  in  between  him 
and  eternal  death.  The  breach  between  Bang  and  Pri- 
mate had  begun  before  Anselm  was  fully  Primate,  when 
Flambard  had  insolently  summoned  him  in  his  own 
church  on  the  day  of  his  enthronement.  Whatever  the 
matter  of  the  summons  was,  Anselm  was  now  ready  in 
the  King*s  court  to  answer  it.  But  of  that  dispute  we  hear 
Anselm  re-  no  more.  The  Archbishop  came  to  Gloucester,  and  was 
the  King.  Courteously  and  cheerfully  received,  not  only  by  the 
assembled  nobles,  but  by  the  King  himself.^  But  the 
Witan  were  not  to  depart  from  the.  place  of  meeting  till 
new  grounds  of  quarrel  had  arisen  between  the  two 
unequal  yokefellows  who  were  at  last  fully  coupled 
together. 

§  3.     The  Assembly  at  Hastings  and  the  Second 
Norman  Campaign,     1094. 

Events  of       Thb  events  of  the  year  on  which  we  have  now  en- 
1094.**'     tered  consist  partly  of  warlike  movements  in  Normandy 
and  Scotland,  partly  of  matters  directly  touching  eccle- 
siastical questions,  above  all  touching  Anselm.    Of  these, 

'  Eadmer  does  not  mention  the  place ;  but  it  i^peftrs  from  tlie  Chronicle 
that  H  WRS  at  the  usual  place,  namely  Gloucester. 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  ai.  **Consummato  ordinationis  sun  die  octavo, 
Cantuariam  egrediens,  ad  curiam  regis  pro  imminente  nativitate  Domini 
vadit.  Quo  perveniens,  hilariter  a  rege  totaque  regni  nobilitate  soscipitur.** 
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the  affairs  of  Scotland  and  the  affairs  of  Anselm  have  chap.  iv. 
hardly  any  bearing  on  <me  anotiier.     But  the  affairs  of  Affiun  of 
Normandy  and  the  affairs  of  Anselm  have  a  close  con- thcSroon-^' 
nexion.    They  were  discussed  in  the  same  assemblies ;  and  ^^ 
one  ground  of  quarrel  between  King  and  Primate  arose  Anselm. 
directly  out  of  the  discussion  of  Norman  affairs.     Some 
of  the  details  of  the  two  stories  are  so  mixed  up  with 
one  another  that  it  would  be  hard  to  keep  them  apart. 
Again,  the  Scottish  warfare  of  this  year  is  paxt  of  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  Scottish  events  spread  over  sev^*al 
years.    But  the  Norman  warfare  is  a  kind  of  episode. 
It  is  connected  by  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect  with 
things  which  went  before  and  with  things  which  came 
after ;  but,  as  a  story,  it  stands  by  itself  or  is  mixed  up 
with  the  story  of  Anselm.    It  cannot  be  dealt  with,  like 
the  King's  first  Norman  war,  as  a  distinct  chapter  of  our 
history.     It  will  therefore  be  better,  during  the  year 
which  follows  the  consecration  of  Anselm,  to  keep  Scot- 
tish affairs  apart  from  the  history  of  the  ecclesiastical 
dispute,  but  to  treat  the  Norman  campaign  as  something 
filling  up  part  of  the  time  between  two  great  stages  in 
Anselm's  history. 

The.chief  business  of  the  assembly  which  now  met  at  Robert's 
Gloucester  was  the  reception  of  a  hostile  message  fromofwii^m. 
the  Duke  of  the  Normans.     This  fiw^t  makes  us  wish  to  i^3-'094. 
know  more  in  detail  what  Count  William  of  £u  had 
suggested,  and  what  King  William  of  England  had  done. 
It  is  certain  that  King  William  needed  no  pressing  to 
make  him  inclined  for  another  attempt  on  his  brother's 
dominions;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  coming  of  Count 
William  had  led  to  some  special  action  which  had  given 
Duke  Robert  special  ground  of  complaint.     The  Norman 
embassy  came,  and  challenged  one  brother  in  the  name 
of  the  other,  almost  as  an  earlier  Norman  embassy  had 
challenged  Harold  in  the  name  of  the  father  of  both  of 

viz 
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CHAP,  rv  them.^  The  diplomacy  of  those  days  was  clear  and  out- 
Form  of  Ui«  spoken.  The  bode8  of  Duke  Robert  seem  to  have  spoken 
u.QMftg  .  ^  King  William  in  the  midst  of  his  Witan,  much  as  the 
bodes  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth  spoke,  with  a 
greater  amount  of  personal  deference,  to  King  Philip  on 
his  throne.  They  told  the  King  of  the  English  thai 
their  master  renounced  all  peace  and  treaty  with  him, 
unless  he  would  do  all  that  was  set  down  in  the  treaty; 
they  declared  him  forsworn  and  truthless,  unless  he 
would  hold  to  the  treaty,  or  would  go  and  dear  himself 
at  the  place  where  the  treaty  had  been  made  and  sworn 
to.^  Such  a  message  as  this  was  hardly  wise  in  Robert, 
whatever  it  might  have  been  in  a  prince  who  had  the 
resources  of  his  dominions  more  thoroughly  at  his  oom^ 
mand.  It  was  in  some  sort  an  appeal  to  arbitration; 
but  it  was  put  in  a  shape  which  was  sure  to  bring 
w*r  on  war.    William  had  no  doubt  made  up  his  mind 

for  a  Norman  enterprise  in  any  case;  the  message  of 
Robert  would  really  help  him  by  turning  a  certain 
amount  of  public  feeling  to  his  side.  An  expedition  was 
decreed;  Normandy  was  to  be  a  second  time  invaded 
by  the  Red  King. 

And  now  came  the  question  how  ways  and  means  were 
to  be  found  for  the  new  war.  That  some  of  the  ways  and 
means  which  were  en^ployed  were  unworthy  of  aU  Lgly 
dignity  ^  is  not  wonderful  in  this  reign.  But  the  only 
one  of  which  we  distinctly  hear  seems  in  itself  less  un- 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  m.  pp.  69,  260. 

*  Again  it  is  from  the  Chrotiicler  that  we  get  the  most  formal  statement 
of  the  wordi  of  the  challenge.  They  would  doubtless  be  uttered  in  fVench ; 
but  we  may  believe  that  we  have  an  authorized  English  version ;  **  Him 
^der  fram  his  broker  Rodbearde  of  Kormandig  bodan  coman.  )>acyddQn  ^t 
his  bro'Ser  grifS  and  forewarde  eall  sftercwa^iS,  butan  se  cyng  gebeetan  wolde 
eall  |wt  hi  on  forewarde  hipfdon  sr  gewroht,  and  uppon  ^t  hine  forswOTenne, 
and  trywleasne  clypode,  buton  he  ^a  forewarda  geheolde,  oO(fo  Jnder  f^tle, 
and  hine  ^mr  betealde  Ixer  seo  forewarde  sr  wvs  gewroht  and  eac  gesworen.** 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  a  I.  '*  Adeo  ut  nomiullas  etiam  difficultatet  pate* 
retnr,  quaa  regiam  pati  exceUentiam  indecens  videbatur.^ 
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worthy  than  some  others,  though  the  particular  form  which  chap.  iv. 
it  took  is  eminently  characteristic  of  Rufus.     The  great  Contribu- 
men  who  had  come  together  to  the  assembly  made  presents  i^tedfoV 
to  the  King,  forerunners  of  the  benevolences  of  later  times.  **"*  '^^• 
The  great  men  of  Normandy  had,  twenty-eight  years  be- 
fore, made  contributions  of  ships  for  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land.^  Now  the  great  men  of  England,  some  of  them  the 
same  persons,  made  contributions  of  money  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Normandy.  This  was  at  least  less  unworthy  of 
the  kingly  dignity  than  some  of  the  tricks  by  which  Flam- 
bard  wrung  money  out  of  more  helpless  victims.     But 
the  Red  King's  way  of  dealing  with  such  gifts  shows 
the  mixture  of  greed  and  pride  which  stands  out  in  all 
his  doings.     If  the  sum  offered  was  less  than  he  thought 
it  ought  to  be,  he  cast  it  aside  with  scorn;  nor  would 
he  ever  again  admit  the  offerer  to  his  friendship,  unless 
he  made  amends  by  a  second  offer  of  such  a  sum  as  the 
King  might  think  becoming.^     To  this  custom  AnselmAneehnun- 
now  conformed,  with  the  other  nobles  and  prelates ;  but  it  ^t^ute. 
was  with  some  pains  that  his  friends  .persuaded  him  to 
conform  to  it.*   With  his  usual  fear  of  being  misconstrued, 
he  dreaded  that  if,  so  soon  after  his  consecration,  he  gave 
the  King  any  sum  which  the  King  would  think  worth 
taking,  it  might  have  the  air  of  a  simoniacal  bargain.^ 
He  might  also  hold  that  the  goods  of  the  Church  ought 
not  to  be  applied  to  worldly,  least  of  all  to  warlike, 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  f>.  300. 

'  Eadmer,  u.i.  'SSiquidem  hunc  ipse  rex  morem  erga  cuncios  qoibas 
dominator  habebat,  ut  qunm  quia  eorum  aliquid  ei  pecuniarum,  etiam 
■oliuB  gratiflB  obtenta,  offerebat,  oblatum,  nisi  quantitas  rei  voto  illius  con- 
curreret,  sperneret.  Nee  offerentem  in  suain  ulterios  amicitiam  admittebat, 
si  ad  determinationem  suam  oblatum  munus  non  augeret." 

*  He  does  it  only  **  suasus  ab  amicis  suis.** 

*  Anselm  bimself  gives  this  motive  in  his  letter  to  Archbishop  Hugh  (Ep. 
iii.  34) ;  "  Gratias  Deo,  quo  miserante  simplicitatem  cordis  mei  hoc  factum 
est,  ne,  si  nihil  aut  parum  promisissem,  justam  videretur  habere  causam 
irascendi ;  aut  si  accepisset,  verteretur  mihi  in  gravamen,  et  in  suspicionem 
nefimdffi  emptionis." 
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CHAP.  nr.  uses;  he  might  even  feel  some  scruple  in  helping  towards 

a  war  against  a  prince  who  had  so  lately  been  his  own 

worldly  lord.   But  he  was  won  over  by  the  argument  that 

a  gift  in  season  might  win  the  King's  favour  for  ever, 

and  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  give  his  mind  with  less 

He  gives    disturbance  to  the  spiritual  duties  of  his  office.^     He 

hundred     brought  himself  therefore  to  offer  the  King  five  hundred 

pounds,      pounds  of  silver.   William  was  satisfied  with  the  amount, 

and  received  the  gift  with  courteous  thanks.^ 
WiliUra         What  followed  showed  that  William  Rufus  had  coun- 
^refoae    s^Uors  about  him  who  were  worse  than   himself,  or 
the  money.  ^Jjq  |^^  gjjy  j^^^  were  not  ashamed  to  play  upon  ihe 

worst  parts  of  his  character  to  obtain  their  own  ends. 
In  this  case  they  are  nameless.  Are  we  to  fill  up  the 
blank  with  the  names  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  the 
Count  of  Meulani  Or  is  it  safer  to  lay  any  evil  deed 
the  doer  of  which  is  not  recorded  on  the  broad  back  of 
Randolf  Flambardi  At  any  rate,  some  malignant  per- 
sons, whoever  they  were,  came  about  the  King,  and  per- 
suaded him  that  the  gift  of  ihe  Archbishop  was  a 
contemptible  sum  which  he  ought  to  reject.  One  whom 
he  had  exalted  and  enriched  above  the  other  great  men 
of  England  ought,  in  such  need  as  that  in  which  the  King 
found  himself,  to  have  given  him  two  thousand  pounds,  or 
one  thousand  at  the  very  least  To  ofier  so  little  as  five 
hundred  was  mere  mockery.  Let  the  King  wait  a  little, 
let  him  change  his  face  towards  the  Archbishop,  and 
Anselm  would  presently  come,  delighted  to  win  back  the 
King's  favour  with  the  gift  of  five  hundred  pounds  more.* 

'  Eadmer  (Hist.  Nov.  ai)  gives  these  motives  at  length. 

'  lb.  Bex  tali  obUtione  audita,  bene  rem  quidem  laudando  re- 
spondit.*' 

*  These  are  the  arguments  which  Eadmer  puts  into  the  mouths  of  the 
King's  advisers ;  "  Quidam  malignaB  mentis  homines  regem,  ut  fieri  solet, 
ad  hoc  perduxerunt  quatenus  oblatam  pecuniam  spemendo  recipere  non 
adquieeceret** 
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Thus  the  Primate's  enemies,  whoever  they  were,  sought  chap.  iv. 
to  firighten  him,  and  to  get  more  money  out  of  him  for 
the  King's  use.    But  their  schemes  were  disappointed.^ 
Anselm  was  presently  surprised  hy  a  message  to  say 
that  the  King  refused  his  gift — the  gift  which  he  had 
ahready  cheerfully  accepted.^    He  then  sought  an  au- Anselm 
dience,  and  asked  the  King  whether  such  a  niessage  ^^\  ^ 
was  really  of  his  sendinir.    Some  tyrants  miirht  have**^®*^® 

•'^  ^  ®  ''  ^      °  money. 

seen  in  this  question  an  escape  from  a  difficulty.  It 
would  have  been  easy  for  Rufus  to  have  denied  his  own 
act;  but  his  pride  was  up,  and  direct  lying  was  never  in 
his  vein.  He  avowed  his  message.  Then  Anselm  prayed 
him  not  to  refuse  his  gift ;  it  was  the  first  that  he  had 
offered ;  it  should  not  be  the  last.  It  would  be  better  for 
the  King  to  receive  a  smaller  sum  from  him  as  a  friend, 
than  to  wring  a  lai^er  sum  from  him  as  a  slave." 
Of  the  alternative  of  increasing  the  amount  of  the  gift 
he  said  not  a  word.  One  motive  was  that  he  could  not 
raise  a  greater  sum  without  doing  wrong  to  his 
tenants — the  wrong  which  he  had  declared  ^Ifheah  to 
be  a  true  martyr  for  refusing  to  do.*  The  Eling  was  Rufus 
now  in  the  mood  for  short  and  wrathful  speeches. 
"Keep  your  money  and  your  jaw  to  yourself;  I  have 
enough  of  my  own.  Get  you  gone."  *  Anselm  obeyed, 
remembering  that  at  his  enthronement  the  Gospel  had 
been  read  which  said  that  no  man  could  serve  two 
masters.  He  rejoiced  that  no  one  now  could  deem 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  any  corrupt  bargain  with 

'  Eadmer  here  quotes  a  psalm;  ''Mentita  esl  iniquitas  sibi."  Ps. 
xzvii.  la. 

'  lb.  '^Mandatur  ilH  regem  oblatam  pecuniam  reliiiare,  e4  raiiatus 
est." 

'  lb.  ai.  "  Arnica  nempe  Ubertate  me  et  omnia  mea  ad  utilitatem  tnam 
habere  poteris,  senrili  autem  oonditione  nee  me  neo  mea  habebis.** 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  441. 

*  Eadmer,  u.s.  "Iratus  rex,  Sint,  inquit^  oum  juigio  tua  tibi,  sufficient 
mea  mihi.  Vade." 
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CHAP.  IV.  the  King.  Yet  he  tried  once  more  through  messengers 
to  persuade  the  King  to  take  his  gift,  but,  as  he 
steadily  refused  to  double  it,  it  was  still  thrust  aside 
with  scorn.  The  assembly  broke  up;  the  Archbishop, 
still  in  the  King's  disfavour,  went  away,  and  the 
money  which  the  King  had  despised  was  given  to  the 
poor. 

This  business  over,  Anselm  had  now  a  few  weeks,  but  a 
few  weeks  only,  to  give  to  his  immediate  pastoral  work. 
Dispute      Even  those  weeks  were  disturbed  by  a  dispute  with  one 
Bishop  of  <>f  l^s  suffiugans.    The  point  at  issue  was  the  right  of  the 
London.     Archbishop  to  consecrate  churches  and  do  other  episcopal 
acts  in  such  of  his  manors  as  were  locally  in  other  dioceses. 
This  right  was  denied  by  Bishop  Maurice  of  London,  who 
sent  two  of  his  canons  to  forbid  the  Archbishop  to  conse- 
crate the  newly  built  church  of  Harrow.^     The  matter 
was  settled  by  an  appeal  to  one  who  knew  the  ancient 
laws  of  England  better  than  either  Maurice  or  Anselm. 
Judgement  Wulfstan  of  Worcester,  now  "  one  and  alone  of  the  ancient 
■tao.         fathers  of  the  English,'*  wrote  back  his  judgement  in 
favour  of  the  Primate's  right.*     The  question  was  thus 

'  The  story  is  told  by  Eadmer,  22.  The  objection  of  Maurice  takes  this 
shape ;  **  Dicebat  ipsam  ecclesiam  in  sua  parocbia  esse,  et  ob  hoc,  licet  in 
terra  archiepiscopi  fuerit,  dedicationem  illius  ad  se  pertinere.**  The  right 
of  the  Archbishop  seems  to  have  rested  on  good  ancient  precedent ;  but  there 
is  something  odd  in  Eadmer^s  way  of  stating  the  controversy.  The  pre* 
sumption  was  surely  in  fiivour  of  the  diocesan  bishop. 

*  The  letter  of  Anselm  to  Wulbtan  appears  among  the  Epistles  (iii.  19). 
Wulfntan's  answer  is  given  in  the  text  of  the  Historia  Novorum.  Anselm 
speaks  of  the  action  of  the  earlier  archbishops  in  this  matter ;  *'  Quod  etiam 
sanctus  Dunstanus  et  alii  prsedecessores  mei  fecisse  probantur,  ipsis  eodesiis 
quas  dedicaverunt  adhuc  stantibus.**  This  is  a  little  touch  from  a  time  when 
the  churches  of  Dunstan's  day  were  being  largely  rebuilt,  that  of  Harrow 
most  likely  among  them.  Wulfstan  is  well  described  by  Eadmer ;  "Super- 
erat  adhuc  beata»  memorise  Wolstanus  episcopus  unua  et  solus  de  antiquia 
Auglorum  patribus,  vir  in  omni  religione  conspicuus,  et  antiquarum  Anglim 
consuetudinum  sdentia  apprime  eruditua.**  There  is  something  very  re- 
markable in  the  way  in  which  Wul&tan  speaks  of  the  archbishop  to  whom 
he  made  his  first  profession  (see  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  pp.  473,  655);    **  Extant 
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decided;  Maurice  did  not  dare  to  set  up  his  judgement  chap.  iv. 
on  such  a  matter  against  that  of  the  venerable  saint,  the 
relic  of  a  state  of  things  which  had  passed  away.* 

Those  of  the  great  men  of  England  who  had  come  to 
the  Gem6t  at  Gloucester  from  the  more  distant  parts  of 
the  kingdom  could  hardly  have  reached  their  homes 
when  they  were  again  summoned  to  give  the  King  the 
benefit  of  their  counsels.  William  Rufus  was  so  strong 
upon  his  throne  that  in  his  days  assemblies  were  sure  to 
be  fr^uent.  He  was  moreover  planning  a  campaign 
beyond  the  sea,  so  that  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  he 
would  be  able  this  year  to  wear  his  crown  in  England  at 
the  usual  times  of  Easter  and  Pentecost.  The  Easter  Assemblj 
Gem6t  was  therefore  in  some  sort  forestalled.  As  the  ing,. 
starting-point  for  his  second  invasion  of  Normandy  the  F®^™*^  h 
King  had  chosen  the  spot  which  had  been  his  father  s 
head-quarters  in  the  great  invasion  of  England.  At 
Pevensey  he  had  once  beaten  back  the  invasion  of  his 
Norman  brother ;  at  Hastings  he  now  gathered  the  force 
which  was  for  the  second  time  to  avenge  that  wrong.  The 

quippe  et  in  nostra  diosceri  altarU,  et  qawdam  etiam  eodesise  in  hiis  ■cilioet 
villis  quae  Stigandus  veetne  exceUentue  pnedecessor,  haut  tamen  jure  eocle- 
Biasticfle  luereditatis  sed  ex  dono  possederat  siecularii  potestatifl,  ab  ipso  de* 
dicata.**  Wolfetan,  speaking  his  own  words  in  his  own  letter,  spealcs  of 
Stigand  in  quite  another  tone  from  that  which  he  had  used  in  the  profession 
which  was  put  into  his  mouth  by  Lanfranc  (see  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  655).  The 
placet  referred  to  are  in  Qloucestershire,  and  will  be  found  in  Domesday, 
164  (.  Most  of  the  lands  had  passed  to  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  some 
of  them  first  to  William  Fitz-Osbem,  and  then  to  the  King.  It  would  seem 
then  that,  in  whatever  character  Stigand  held  them,  it  was  not  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Wulfstan's  witness  therefore  goes  so  far  as  to  give 
the  archbishop  the  right  to  oust  the  diocesan  bishop,  not  only  on  the  lands 
of  the  archbishopric,  but  on  any  lands  which  he  may  hold  as  a  private  man. 
*  There  is  something  amusing  in  the  tone  of  glee  in  which  Eadmer  records 
his  patron*8  triumph ;  "Secure  deinoeps  suorum  morem  antecessorum  emu- 
labatur,  non  solum  ecdesias,  inconsultis  episcopis,  saorans,  sed  et  qutsque 
divina  offioia  in  cunctis  terris  suis  per  se  suosve  dispensans.** 


'^ 
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CHAP.  IV.  chief  men  of  England  were  again  brought  together.  We 
may  perhaps  see  in  this  assembly  a  case  of  the  military 
Gem6t.  Anselm  and  several  other  bishops  were  there; 
but  it  is  said  that  their  presence  was  required  to  give  their 
blessing  to  the  King  and  his  army  before  they  crossed 
The  fleet  the  sea.^  But  that  final  blessing  could  not  be  given 
the  wind/  till  many  weeks  after  the  army  or  assembly  first  came 
together.  When  the  younger  William  sought  to  invade 
Normandy,  he  was  kept  lingering  at  Hastings,  as  the 
elder  William  had  been  kept  lingering  at  Saint  Valery 
when  he  sought  to  invade  England.  For  six  weeks  the 
north  wind  refused  to  blow.  While  thus  kept  back 
from  warfare,  the  King  seems  to  have  amused  himself 
with  ecclesiastical  business  and  ecclesiastical  ceremonies, 
and  he  further  brought  on  himself  the  sharpest  of 
ecclesiastical  rebukes.^ 

But  one  of  the  ceremonies  which  filled  up  the  time  of 
enforced  leisure  must  have  been  something  more  than  a 
matter  of  amusement  to  William  the  Red.  Whatever 
traces  of  good  feeling  lingered  in  his  heart  gathered 
round  the  memory  of  his  parents.  And  he  was  now 
called  on  to  join  in  a  rite  which  was  the  crowning 
homage  to  his  father^s  name,  the  most  speaking  me- 
morial of  his  father's  victory  and  his  father's  bounty. 
Again  was  a  William  encamped  at  Hastings  called 
on  to  make  his  way  to  the  hill  of  Senlac.  But  this  time 
he  could  make  his  way  thither  in  peaceful  guise.     The 

^  Eadmer,  32.  "Ex  pnecepto  regis,  omnes  fere  episcopi  una  oum  prin- 
dpibm  Anglin  ad  Hastinges  conyenerunt,  ipfnim  regem  in  Nonnanniam 
tramfretaturum  sua  benediotione  et  oonoursn  proeecuti." 

'  The  Chronicler  seems  distinctly  to  mark  the  ecclesiastical  busiBess 
which  we  have  now  come  to  as  casaally  filling  up  the  time  lost  bj  the 
bad  weather.  The  whole  entry  runs ;  '*  Da  ferde  se  cyng  to  Hsestingan 
to  )>am  Candehmessany  and  onmang  ^am  ])e  he  ^eer  wederes  abad  he  let 
halgian  \mt  mynster  et  )Mere  BataiUe.  And  Herbearde  Loeange  )Nun  bishop 
of  Theotfordan  his  stsf  bename  and  )w»r8?fter  to  midlengtene  ofer  sse  for 
into  Normandige  "    We  shall  take  these  things  in  order. 
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place  was  no  longer  a  wilderness  or  a  camp,  no  longer  chap.  it. 
the  hill  of  the  hoar  apple-tree,  no  longer  bristling  with^J® -A.bbey 

of  Bftttle. 

the  thickset  lines  of  battle,  no  longer  heaped  with  the 

corpses  of  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered.    The  height 

whidi  had  once  been  fenced  in  by  the  palisade  of  the 

English  host  was  now  fenced  in  by  the  precinct  wall  of  a 

vast  monastery;  its  buildings,  overhanging  the  hill  side, 

covered  the  spot  where  Gyrth  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of 

William;^  its  church,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  crafts- 

man,  covered  the  ground  which  had  beheld  the  last  act 

of  the  day  of  slaughter;  its  high  altar,  blazing  doubtless 

with  all  the  skill  of  Otto  and  Theodorie,^  marked  the 

spot  where  Harold,  struck  by  the  bolt  from  heaven,  had 

fallen  between  the  Dragon  and  the  Standard.    After  so  Completion 

many  years  bad  passed  innce  tiie  Conqueror  had  bidden  building. 

that  the  memorial  of  the  Conquest  should  rise  on  Uiat 

spot  and  on  no  other,  the  minster  of  Saint  Mi^n  of  the 

Place  of  Battle  stood  ready  for  consecration.     Moved  by 

the  jHrayer  of  Abbot  (Jausbert,  prompted  too  by  his  own 

reverence  for  the  memory  and  the  bidding  of  his  father, 

William  the  younger  bade  that  his  father  s  church  should 

at  once  be  hallowed  in  his  own  presence.^    On  a  Saturday  consecni- 

then  in  the  month  of  February,  in  the  twenty-eighth  y^ar^^^^^^^i^ 

since  the  awful  Saturday  of  Saint  Calixtus,  the  two  who  February 

II,  1094. 
w«:e  so  unequally  yoked  together  to  draw  the  plough  of 

tiie  CShurcb  of  England  made  their  way  to  the  place  of 

Battle.  A  crowd  of  nobles  and  commons  came  together  to 

the  sight;  and  with  them,  besides  the  Primate,  were  seven 

"  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  404.  •  lb.  401. 

*  In  the  Battle  Chronicle  (40)  the  consecrmtion  is  naturally  an  event 
of  great  importance.  But  here  too  the  presence  of  the  King  and  so  great 
a  company  is  accounted  for  by  their  presence  in  the  neighbourhood  on 
other  grounds ;  **  Cumque  jam  operis  fiibriea  peroptata  advenisRet  perfectio, 
rege  quibusdam  causis  obortis  eandem  proTinoiam  cum  multis  optimatibus 
forte  adeunte,  ex  instinctu  ejusdem  abbatis*  patemi  memor  edioti,  eandem 
dedicari  basilioam  decrevit." 
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CHAP.  IV.  bishops  of  three  different  provinces.    There  was  Ralph  of 
Bishops      Chichester,  bishop  of  the    diocese,  whose   jurisdiction 

present;  ^  . 

Ralph  of    within  the  favoured  abbey  was  so  zealously  denied  by 
*^*  every  monk  of  Battle.*     There  were  Walkelin  of  Win- 
chester, Osmund  of  Salisbury,  John  of  Bath,  and  Qun- 
dulf  of   Rochester.      There  was    the    Primate's    great 
northern  enemy,  William  of  Durham.     And  there  too 
was  a  suffragan  of  Rouen,  the  immediate  sui^cessor  of 
one  of  the  fierce  prelates  who  had  blessed  the  Con- 
queror s    host    on    the  morning  of  the  great  battle.* 
Death  of    Qeoffrey  of  Mowbray,  Bishop  and  once  Earl,  had  died 
BWiop  of   ^   7^^   before,  and  the   episcopal  chair  of  Coutances 
F^bnT^^'  was  now  filled  by  his  successor  Ralph.^    How,  it  may  be 
1093.         asked,  came  a  Norman  bishop  in  the  court,  almost  in 
the  army,  of  a  king  who  was  about  to  invade  Nor- 
mandy 1    The  answer  is  easy.    The  C6tentin  was  now 
again  in  the  hands  of  Henry,^  and  the  presence  of  its 
bishop    at   the   court   of  William  was  a  sign   of  the 
good   understanding  which  now  reigned  between  the 
William     two  younger  sons  of  the  Conqueror.     But  on  such  a  day 
^1^    *    as  this  all  interest  gathers  round  the  two  main  figures 
^***^®'      in  the  assembly,  the  two  of  highest  rank  in  their  several 
orders.     William  the  Red,  strange  assistant  in  any  reli- 
gious rite,  seems  less  out  of  place  than  usual  as  assistant 
in  the  rite  which  was  to  dedicate  the  work  of  his  father. 
And  if  prayers  and  offerings  were  to  go  up  on  that 
spot  for  those  who  had  fallen  there  on  the  defeated  as 
well  as  on   the  victorious    side,  there  was   no  mouth 
in  which  we  should  more  gladly  put  them  than  in  the 
mouth  of  him  who  was  the  chief  celebrant  on  that  day. 
Anselm,  standing  at  the  head  of  his  foreign  sufi&agans — 

'  See  N.  C.  yoI.  iv.  p.  405.  '  See  N.  G.  voL  iii.  p.  455. 

*  He  was  consecrated  the  year  before ;  the  date  of  his  death  seems  not 
to  be  known.    See  Bessin,  531. 

*  See  above,  p.  321. 
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English  Wulfstan  stood  not  by  him— before  the  altar  of  chap.  iv. 
Saint  Martin  of  the  Place  of  Battle,  seemed  like  a  repre- 
sentative of  universal  Christendom,  of  universal  peace 
and  love.  The  holy  man  from  Aosta  sang  his  mass  in 
honour  of  the  holy  man  of  Tours.  And  he  sang  it  on 
the  spot  where  Harold  of  England  had  stood  by  his 
standard  in  the  morning,  where  William  of  Normandy 
had  held  the  feast  of  victory  in  the  evening,  the  morning 
and  evening  of  the  most  memorable  day  in  the  history 
of  our  island  since  England  became  one  kingdom. 

From  the  hill  of  Battle  William  went  back  to  the  hill  The  King 
of  Hastings,  now  crowned  by  the  castle  into  which  the  i^gg. 
hasty  fortress  of  his   father   had  grown.*     Six  years  William  of 
earlier   the  Bishop  of  Durham,  charged  with  treason,  qJJ^ 
had  in  answer,  pleaded  that  he  had  kept  Hastings  and 
its  castle  in  the  King*s  obedience.^    Notwithstanding 
that  answer,  he  had  been  banished;  he   had  been  re- 
called, and  he  now  stood,  with  all  his  former  authority, 
chief  counsellor  of  the  King,  chief  enemy  of  the  Arch- 
bishop.    On   the  morrow  of  the  dedication  of  Saint  Consecm- 
Martin  s,  WiUiam  of  Saint-Calais  joined  with  Anselm  in^^^^ 
the  long-delayed  consecration  of  the  elect  of  Lincoln.  ^}<^*  *<* 
The  rite  was  done  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady  within  the  February 
castle  of  Hastings,  by  the  hands  of  the  same  prelates  *****^^'** 
who  had  the  day  before  dedicated  the  church  of  Battle. 
It  was  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  not  to  the  see  of  Dorchester, 
that  Robert  Bloet  was  consecrated.     Thomas  of  Bayeux 
was  not  there  to  repeat  his  protest.     He  would  have 
been   there  in   vain.     The    bishop -elect    had,    in    the 
course  of  his  chancellorship,  got  together  the  means  of 
settling  such  questions.     His  bishopric,  granted  at  the 
time  of  the  King  s  repentance,  had  cost  him  nothing. 
It  was  now  a  matter  of  regret  with  Rufus  that  it  had 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  411.  •  See  above,  p.  19. 
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CHAP.  IV.  cost  him  nothing ;  Robert  had  therefore  to  pay  all 
the  more  for  the  establishment  of  the  rights  of  his  see. 
Robert's  One  who  had  the  means  of  knowing  sajrs  that  he  gave 
King.  ^  the  King  the  great  sum  of  five  tiiousand  pounds  to 
decide  the  cause  in  favour  of  Lincoln.^  This  was  done, 
the  York  writer  complains,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  chapter.^  The  case  must  have  been  settled  eitiier 
at  Gloucester  or  now  at  Hastings.  It  was  most 
likely  at  Hastings,  as  we  can  hardly  &ncy  Thomas 
keeping  away  from  the  great  ChristmaB  gathering.  Our 
Canterbury  guide  tells  us  a  not  very  intelligible  story 
which  may  show  us  how  the  claim  of  Thomas  was 
spoken  of  in  the  southern  metropolis.  The  cause  of 
York  had  found  at  least  professing  friends  among 
the  great  men  at  Hastings,  though  it  met  witii  no 
Plot  favour  from  the  King  himself.     Not  knowing  perhaps 

iUselm.  "^th  what  weighty  arguments  the  elect  of  Lincoln  had 
proved  his  case,  certain  unnamed  bishops  and  lords 
deemed  that  they  would  please  the  King  by  any- 
thing which  could  annoy  or  discredit  Anselm.  They 
therefore  insidiously  tried  to  persuade  the  Archbishop  to 
consecrate  Robert  without  his  making  due  profession  to 
the  church  of  Canterbury.*  Anselm  stood  firm.  The 
King,  when  he  heard  of  the  plot,  took  to  his  mag- 
nanimous vein.   His  personal  quarrel  with  Anselm  should 

'  See  Appendix  Z. 

*  So  sftys  T.  Stubbfl,  X  Scriptt.  1708.  "Rex  WillelmuB  qaamdam  con- 
oordiftm,  vel  potius  dispenaationem,  fecit  Inter  iUos,  Thomft  quidem  arohi- 
episcopo  invito  et  renitente  et  ooaoto  neo  consentiente,  aed  inconsoUo 
Eboracenai  capitulo." 

'  Eadmer,  23.  "Quidam  de  epiaoopis  atqne  principlbna  oonati  aunt 
contra  Anaelmam  acandalum  moyere,  intendentee  ad  hoc  nt  eondem 
epiaoopmn  abaolute  absque  debita  profesaione  conaecraret.  Quod  nnllo 
jure  fulti,  ea  aolummodo  re  aunt  aggreasi,  quia  putabant  ae  animo  regia 
aliquid  ex  cimturbatione  Ansebni,  undo  letaretur  inferre,  acientea  eum 
pro  anpraacripta  causaa  adveraum  ipsum  non  parum  esae  turbatum.*' 
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never  lead  him  to  do   anything  against  the  dignity  ohap.iv. 
of  the  Church  of  Canterbury  his  mother.^     The  King 
and  Flambard  perhaps  enjoyed  the  joke  together.    But 
Robert  Bloet  made  the  needful  profession,  imd  was  conse- 
crated as  Bishop  of  Lincoln  by  Anselm  and  the  assembled 
prelates.  The  controversy  with  York  was  at  last  formally  Compro- 
settled,  by  a  compromise  which  was  announced  in  aYorkT^ 
royal  charter.    By  this  the  Archbishop  of  York  accepted 
the  patronage  of  the  new  abbey  of  Selby  in  his  own 
diocese,  and  that  of  the  church  of  Saint  Oswald  at  Wor- 
cester— the  city  and  diocese  so  long  connected  with 
York — in  exchange  for  his  claims  over  Lindesey.^    The 
isle  and  city  of  Lindum   has  ever  since  remained  an 
undisputed  member  of  the  southern  province. 

The  new  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  first  prelate  conse- character 
crated  to  that  see,  has  lefb  a  doubtful  character  behind  ni^» 
hta.    H,  held  hi.  b»hoprio  for  UW,  y»n,.  Uvtag  o.  "* 
£Eur  into  the  reign  of  Henry,  and  keeping  the  royal  favour 
till  just  before  his  death.     Chancellor  under  both  Wil- His  offices. 
Uams,  he,  as  uraal,  resigned  that  post  on  his  consecra- 
tion ;  but  under  Henry  he  ruled  with  great  power  in  the 
higher  office  of  Justiciar.^    Bountiful  in  his  gifts  to  his 
see  and  to  his  church,  the  number  of  whose  prebends  he 
doubled,  splendid  and  liberal  in  his  manner  of  life,  boun- 
tiful to  the  poor,  winning  the  hearts  of  all  around  him, 
not  himself  a  scholar,  but  a  promoter  of  scholars,  skilful 
in  worldly  business  of  every  kind,  he  does  not  show  us 
the  best,  but  neither  does  he  show  us  the  worst  type  of 
the  prelates  of  his  day.    He  was  charged  with  looseness 
of  life ;  but  his  chief  accuser  found  it  wise  to  strike  out 

1  3Eadmer,  33.  "  AsMruit  se  nuUo  pacto  oonsensuriim  ut,  pro  tnimicitU 
qoam  contra  archiepiscopam  habebat,  inairi  sua  eodesie  Cantuariensi  de 
sua  dignitate  quid  quivis  detraherat." 

*  See  Appendix  Z. 

*  On  the  iiistory  and  character  of  Robert  Bloet,  see  Appendix  Z. 
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CHAP.  IV.  the  charge,  and  his  son  Simon,  Dean  of  his  own  church, 

was  bom  while  he  was  Chancellor  to  the  Conqueror^ 

His  death,  quite  possibly  in  lawful  wedlock.     His  last  days  form 

1122 

a  striking  incident  in  the  next  reign;  here  he  chiefly 
concerns  us  as  being  in  some  sort,  however  strangely, 
bracketted  with  Anselm,  as  the  other  bishop  whom  the 
Red  King  named  during  his  short  time  of  repentance.^ 
Local        Anyhow  it  was  hard  on  him  to  tell  in  after  days  how  his 
i^ut  him.  ghost  hindered  anybody  from  praying  or  giving  alms  near 
his  tomb  in  the  minster,  and  that  only  because  he  re* 
moved  the  monks  of  Stow  to  Eynsham,  because  he  sub- 
jected his  see  to  the  gift  of  a  precious  mantle  to  the 
King,  or  because  he  agreed  to  the  wise  measure  which 
lessened  the  extent  of  his  vast  diocese. 
Return  of      Another  bishop  appeared  at  this  gathering,  whose  coming 
ThetfowL*  was,  for  the  time,  less  lucky  for  himself  than  that  of  Robert 
Bloet.    Herbert  of  Thetford,  struck  with  penitence  for  his 
simoniacal  bargain,  had,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  gone  be- 
yond sea  on  an  errand  which  of  all  others  was  most  offen- 
sive to  the  King.    He  had  gone  to  receive  again  from  the 
Pope — doubtless  from  Urban — the  bishopric  which  he  had 
He  18  de-    already  bought  of  the  King.*    For  this  offence  William 
the  King.   J^ow  took  away  his  staff";  that  is,  he  deprived  him  of 
his   bishopric.      With    whose   advice    or    consent    this 
was  done,  and  what  line  Anselm  took  with  regard  to 
such  a  step,  we  are  not  told.     At  all  events  the  King 
now  deprived  a  bishop  of  his  office  on  the  ground  of  what 
he  deemed  to  be  treason  done  without  the  realm.     This 
was  the  converse  of  the  act  by  which,  forty-two  years 
before,  the  nation  had  deprived  another  bishop  on  the 
ground  of  what  they  deemed  to  be  treason  within  the 
realm.^    William  however  did  not  set  up  any  doubtful 

>  See  above,  p.  395.  '  See  above,  p.  355,  and  Appendix  X. 

*  This  deprivation  of  Herbert  by  the  King — motit  likely  with  the  oonaeni 
of  somebody,  bat  we  are  not  told — is  quite  as  contrary  to  strict  ecclenastical 
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Stigand  of  his  own  in  the  church  of  Thetford.  About  a  chap.  iv. 
year  later  Herbert  was  again  in  possession  of  his  see.* 
How  he  was  restored  to  the  Song's  favour  we  are  not 
told.  He  may  have  deemed  it  no  sin  to  win  it  by  means 
which  he  had  learned  to  look  upon  as  sin  when  applied 
to  the  obtaining  of  a  spiritual  office.  Next  year  he  re- 
moved the  seat  of  the  East-Anglian  bishopric  once  more. 
Herfast  had  moved  it  from  Elmham  to  Thetford.  With 
the  good  will  and  help  of  Roger  Bigod  Herbert  now 
translated  it  to  its  final  seat  at  Norwich.  He  there 
began  the  foundation  of  that  vast  church  and  monas- 
tery, the  creation  of  which  caused  his  name  to  be  ever 
since  held  in  at  least  local  honour. 

Meanwhile  the  north  wind  still  refused  to  blow,  and 
the  King  with  his  prelates,  lords,  and  courtiers,  still 
tarried  at  Hastings.  Lent  b^an  before  the  fleet  had  Lent,  1094. 
a  chance  of  sailing.  The  penitential  season  began  with 
the  usual  ceremonies.  The  Archbishop  said  his  mass  and 
preached  his  sermon  in  the  ears  of  the  multitude  who 
came  together  on  the  day  of  ashes,  to  receive,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  the  ashes  of  penitence  from  the  hands 
of  the  Primate.  Among  them  came  the  minions  and 
young  gallants  of  the  court  of  Bufus,  with  their  long 
combed  and  twined  hair,  their  mincing  gait,  defying 
alike  the  commands  of  the  Apostle  and  the  dictates  of 
common  decency  and  manliness.  The  voice  of  AnselmAnseim  re- 
rebuked  them,  as  well  he  might,  when  the  outward  garbminiona. 
was  but  the  sign  of  the  deeper  foulness  within.  Not  a 
few  were  moved  to  repentance;  they  submitted  to  the 

notions  as  the  deprivation  of  Stigand  by  the  English  people.  The 
Parliaments  of  Elizabeth,  William  and  Mary,  George  the  First,  followed 
that  precedent.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
as  that  was  a  time  of  "unlaw**  nearly  equal  to  the  days  of  Bufus 
himself. 
'  See  Appendix  X. 

VOL.  I.  G  g 
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t:QAP,  IT.  loss  of  their  flowing  locks,  and  put  on  again  the  form  of 
men.*  Others  were  stubborn;  they  received  neither 
ashes  nor  absolution.  In  this  battle  with  a  foolish 
custom  which  was  in  truth  £Eir  more  than  a  foolish 
custom,  Anselm  had  not  a  few  forerunners  or  followers. 
Saint  Wul&tan,  Gundulf,  Serlo  of  Seez,  all  preached  and 
acted  vigorously  against  the  long  hair  which  was  the 
symbol  of  the  crying  vice  of  the  time.*  Anselm  deemed 
that  the  evil  called  for  something  more  than  a  single 
act  of  discipline.  The  man  of  God  felt  called  on  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  mischief;  he  was  moved  to  make 
a  warning  appeal  to  the  conscience,  if  any  conscience  was 
left,  of  the  chief  sinner  of  them  all,  and  he  made  it,  after 
his  wont,  at  once  gently  and  vigorously. 

We  may  guess  that  the  King  had  not  been  present  at 

the  ceremonies  of  Ash-Wednesday;  had  he  been  there, 

his  presence  would  surely  have  been  dwelled  upon.    It 

seems  that  Anselm,  though  openly  out  of  the  Eing*s 

Anselm'B    favour.  Still  visltcd  him  from  time  to  time.     One  day 

with  the    therefore  he  went  and  sat  down  beside  him,  and  spoke 

^^^'        what  was  in  his  heart.^    The  King  was  setting  forth  to 

HiBBilenoe  conquer  Normandy.    It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Anselm 

does  not  say  a  word  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  war. 

Perhaps,  after  the  challenge  of  Robert,  the  cause  of 

Bufiis  may  have  seemed,  even  to  him,  to  be  technically 

just.    Perhaps  he  knew  that  anything  that  could  be 

'  Here  we  come  penonaily  aoron  the  class  of  oflfenders  of  whom  we 
have  before  spoken  generally  (see  above,  p.  158,  and  Appendix  6).  Eadmer 
draws  their  picture;  **Eo  tempore  oorialis  javentns  ferme  tota  orines 
BUOB  javencularum  more  nutriebat,  et  qaotidie  pexa»  ac  irreUgions  natibos 
circmnspectanB,  delicatis  vestigiis,  tenero  inceasu,  obambulare  solita  erat. 
De  qnibus  cum  in  capite  jejunii  sermonem  in  popnlo  ad  missam  suam 
et  ad  oineres  confluente  idem  pater  habmsset,  copiosam  torbam  ex  Olis 
in  poenitentiam  egit,  et  attonsiB  orimbnst  in  virilem  foimam  redegit.** 

'  See  Appendix  6. 

'  This  is  pointed  out  by  Eadmer.  "  Die  quadam  ad  eum  ex  more  ivit,  et 
jnxta  ilium  sedens  eum  his  verbis  alloqui  ocepit.*'  We  shall  come  to  other 
instances  of  this  custom  of  the  Archbishop  sitting  down  beside  the  King. 


about  the 
war. 
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said  on  that  subject  would  be  fruitless.    He  may  even  chap.  iv. 
have  deemed,  a  view  which  had  much  to  be  said  for  it, 
that  a  conquest  of  Normandy  by  the  Red  King  would 
be  a  good  exchange  for  the  rule  of  its  present  sovereign. 
And  we  must  remember  that  wars  of  all  kinds  were  in 
those  days  so  constantly  going  on  that  they  would  seem 
like  a  necessary  evil,  a  dark  side  of  the  economy  of 
things,  but  one  which   could  not  be  hindered.    Even 
men  like  Anselm  would  come  to  look  with  less  horror 
than  one  might  expect  on  wars  which  were  waged  only 
by  those  whose  whole  business  might  seem  to  be  war- 
fare.   Anyhow  Anselm  said  nothing  directly  against  the 
war,  even  though  it  was  to  be  waged  against  the  prince 
to  whom  he  had  lately  owed  allegiance  and  against  the 
land  which  had  been  to  him  a  second  birth-place.    But  He  asks 
he  asked  the  King  whether  he  had  any  right  to  looki^bj^^ 
for  success  in  that  or  any  other  enterprise,  unless  he  did'®^*^™"- 
something  to  check  the  evils  which  had  well  nigh  up- 
rooted the  religion  of  Christ  in  his  realm.   He  called  on 
William  to  give  him  the  help  of  the  royal  authority  in 
his  own  schemes  of  reform.    The  King  asked  what  form 
his  help  was  to  take,^  and  Anselm  then  put  forth  his 
views  at  length. 
First  and  foremost,  the  Eling  was  to  help  in  the  work  He  asks 

I  AIL V A  f^/ft 

of  reform  by  allowing  Anselm  to  hold  a  synod  of  the  1^0]^  ^ 
realm.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  by  the  laws  of  the  "y^**^- 
Conqueror,  no  synod  could  be  held  without  the  Bang's 
licence,  and  the  acts  of  the  synod  were  of  no  force 
without  the  King's  conjBrmation.'  But  under  the  Con- 
queror Lanfranc  had,  on  the  conditions  thus  laid  down, 
held  his  synods  without  hindrance.  That  is  to  say, 
the  elder  William,  in  all  causes  and  over  aU  persons 

*  "Obaecro  primuin,  fer  opem  et  oonnliuin  qnaliier  in  hoc  r^gno  tno 
ChrisiUnitaii,  qu»  jam  fere  toU  in  multis  periit,  in  statum  Buum  redigi 
ponit.    Beepondit, '  Qaam  opem,  quod  consilium  t. 

■  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  437. 
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CHAF.  IT.  witliin  his  dommions  8a|»«ine,  used  that  snpremacj 
as  the  chief  mler  of  the  Church  from  within,  while 
the  younger  William  turned  that  same  supremacy  into 
a  weapon  wherewitii  to  assault  the  Church  as  an  enemy 
fit>m  witiiout.   It  IB  plain  from  the  earnestness  of  Anselm 
one  way— one  might  almost  say,  from  the  earnestness  of 
Rufus  the  other  way — that  ihe  synod  was  a  real  instru- 
AdTan-      ment  for  the  reformation  of  manners.    It  is  plain  that  the 
^^       assembled  bishops,  when  ihej  came  together  in  a  body, 
could  do  more  both  for  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  for 
moral  improvement  than  they  could  do,  each  one  in  his 
own  diocese.  One  cause  may  have  been  that,  in  a  synod, 
the  assembled  prelates  might  seem  to  be  really  speaking 
as  fathers  in  God,  while  the  exercise  of  their  local  juris- 
diction was  too  much  mixed  up  with  ihe  petty  and  not 
always  creditable  detidls  of  their  courts,  with  those  tricks 
and  extortions  of  archdeacons  and  other  officials  of  which 
we  have  often  heard.  Anyhow,  as  the  Roman  Senate  had 
good  enough  left  in  it  to  call  forth  the  hatred  of  Nero,  so 
an  ecclesiastical  synod  had  good  enough  left  in  it  to  call 
No  ffiiod  forth  the  hatred  of  William  Rufris.    Not  one  synod  had 
Bofoa.       ^^  allowed  to  be  held  during  the  whole  time  of  his  reign, 
now  in  its  seventh  year.^    Anselm  earnestly  prayed  to 
be  allowed  to  hold  one  tor  the  restoration  of  discipline 
and  the  reformation  of  manners.    The  King  answered; 
''  I  will  see  to  this  matter  when  I  think  good ;  I  wiU 
act,  not  after  your  pleasure  but  after  my  own.    And, 
pray,"  added  he  mockingly,  "when  you  have  got  your 
Anfelm*B    synod,  what  will  you  talk  about  in  it?"    The  man  of 
i^ainrtUie  Gk)d  did  not  shrink  from  going  straight  to  the  crying 
fathioiuble  ^^  ^f  ^^  ^^^     ^^nrhat  weighed  most  on  Anselm's  mind 


noet. 


^  Anaelm  is  made  to  Raj;  "Generale  concillaiii  epiflooporam  ex  quo  ta 
rex  hctxa  faiiti  non  fmt  in  Anglia  celelR«tiuii,  nee  retroadU  pluribvM 
aumU**  Tet  Lanfranc  had  held  maDy  lynodB,  and  one  nolahle  one  as 
late  as  1085.    See  N.  C.  yoL  It.  p.  687. 
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was  not  any  mere  breach  of  ecclesiastical  rule — such  chap.  iv. 
breaches  he  had  to  speak  of,  but  he  would  not  speak 
of  them  first  ;^  the  burthen  on  his  soul  was  the  hideous 
moral  corruption,  a  new  thing  on  English  ground, 
which  had  become  rife  throughout  the  land.  Unless 
King  and  Primate,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  each 
with  his  own  weapons,  worked  tc^ther  to  root  out 
this  plague,  the  kingdom  of  England  might  share  the 
fate  of  the  cities  which  it  had  come  to  resemble. 
A  strict  law  was  needed,  the  very  hearing  of  which 
would  make  the  guilty  tremble.^  The  words  of  Anselm 
were  general ;  there  was  no  personal  charge  against 
William;  the  Archbishop  simply  appealed  to  him  as 
King  to  stop  the  sins  of  others.  But  all  this  makes 
us  feel  more  strongly  the  wonderful  character  of  such 
a  scene,  where  two  such  men  could  be  sitting  side  by 
side  and  exchanging  their  thoughts  freely.  But  the 
heart  of  Bufus  was  hardened ;  he  answered  only  by  a 
sneer.  "  And  what  may  come  of  this  matter  for  you?" 
**  For  me  nothing,"  said  Anselm;  "for  you  and  for  God 
I  hope  much."^ 

1  He  passes  by  the  smaller  matters — "  ut  illicita  consangaineoruni  con- 
nubia  et  alia  molta  renun  detestandanun  fiadnorosa  negotU  taoeam  ** — and 
goes  straight  to  the  sin  of  the  reign,  *'  noviter  in  hac  terra  diFiilgatum,** 
which  "  jam  plorimnm  puUolavit  multosque  sua  inunanitate  foedavit."  See 
Appendix  6. 

*  "  Ckmemur  una,  qussso,  tn  regia  potestate  et  ego  pontifioali  auotoritate, 
quantna  tale  quid  inde  statuatur,  quod  cum  per  totum  fuerit  regnum 
divulgatum,  solo  etiam  auditu  quicunque  illius  fautor  est  paveat  et  de- 
ptimatur.*'  What  would  have  been  the  nature  of  the  punishment! 
Something  more,  one  would  think,  than  an  ecclesiastical  censure,  as  it  was 
to  be  a  decree  of  the  Eling.  Ansehn  had  no  objection  to  very  severe 
punishments  on  occasion  (see  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  159  ;  cf.  vol.  iv.  p.  621).  But 
when  he  was  able  to  legislate  on  this  subject  (see  N.  0.  vol.  v.  p.  323), 
it  was  in  an  ecclesiastical  synod,  and  the  penalties  are  milder. 

'  "Non  sederunt  luec  animo  principis,  et  paucis  ita  respondit,  '£t  in 
hac  re  quid  fleret  pro  te  ? '  *  Si  non,*  inquit  Anselmus,  '  pro  me,  spero 
fieret  pro  Deo  et  te.' "  I  suppose  the  meaning  is  something  like  what 
I  have  given.    Again  one  longs  for  the  actual  words  in  their  own  tongue. 
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CHAP.  IT.      There  is  so  much  of  simple  moral  grandeur  in  ibis 
appeal  of  the  righteous  man  against  moral  evil  that  we 
might  almost  have  wished  that  Anselm's  discourse  had 
ended  at  this  point,  and  that  he  had  not  gone  on  to 
speak  of  matters  which  to  us  seem  to  have  less  of  a 
Ecciesi-      moral  and  more  of  a  technical  nature.    Tet  Anselm 
gmvaoces.  would  doubtless  have  thought  himself  feuthless  to  his 
duty,  if  he  had  left  the  King's  presence  without  making 
a  special  appeal  about  the  special  grievances  of  ecclesias- 
tical bodies.    Moreover  the  wrongs  of  the  bishoprics  and 
abbeys  were  distinctly  moral  wrongs ;  the  King's  doings 
involved  breach  of  law,  breach  of  trust;   they  were 
grievances  on  which  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  order 
WruDgB  of  was,  as  such,  specially  bound  to  enlarge.    But  they  were 
tenanta.'^   ftlso  grievances  which  did  not  touch  the  ecclesiastical 
order  only;   tiie  wrongs  done  to  the  tenants  of  the 
vacant  churches  are  constantly  dwelled  on  as  one  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  system  brought  in  by  Bufus  and 
Flambard.    Anselm  therefore  deemed  it  his  duty,  before 
he  parted  from  the  King,  to  say  a  word  on  this  matter 
also,  a  matter  in  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
King  himself  was  the  chief  sinner.    No  bishopric  was 
now  vacant;  but  several  abbeys.  Saint  Alban's  among 
He  prays    them,  were  in  the  hands  of  Flambard.    Such  a  state  of 
to^fill  S^   things  called  for  his  own  care  as  Primate ;  he  appealed 
abwi       ^  William  to  give  him  his  help  as  Eong.     In  the  monas* 
teries  which  were  left  without  rulers  discipline  became 
lax ;  the  monks  fell  into  evil  courses ;  they  died  without 
confession.    He  prayed  the  King  to  allow  the  appoint- 
ment of  abbots  to  the  vacant  churches,  lest  he  should 
draw  on  himself  the  judgement  which  must  follow  on 
the  evils  to  which  their  vacancies  gave  cause.^    The 
King  seems  to  have  been  less  able  to  endure  this  rebuke 

^  **Xe  in  destmctione  mooMterionim  et  perditione  moiiAohorum  Ubi, 
quod  abiit,  damnationem  adquiraB.*' 
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than  the  other.     The  disorders  of  his  courtiers  and  of  chap.  iv. 
his  own  private  life  he  could  not  defend  on  any  showing; 
but  the  demand  that  the  abbeys  should  be  filled  touched 
what  he  looked  on  as  one  of  his  royal  rights.    Rufus 
burst  forth  in  wrath.    "Are  not  the  abbeys  mine?   Tush,  The  abbeys 
you  do  as  you  choose  with  your  manors;  shall  not  IgenBeth© 
do  as  I  choose  with   my  abbeys?"*    The  answer  of^^'* 
Anselm  drew  a  distinction  which  was  a  very  practical 
one  in  those  days,  and  which  affects  our  legal  language 
still.     To  this  day  the  King,  the  Bishop,  the  Chapter, 
all  speak  of  any  episcopal  see  as  "  our  cathedral  church," 
and  all  speak,  from  their  several  points  of  view,  with 
equal  truth.    Such  a  church  is  the  king's  church  by 
virtue  of  the  fondatorial  rights  which  he  claims,  in  some 
cases  by  real  historic  succession,  in  all  cases  by  a  legal 
theory.  By  virtue  of  those  fundatorial  rights,  he  claims  to 
be  informed  of  every  vacancy,  and  to  give  his  consent  to 
a  new  election.    In  this  sense  Anselm  did  not  deny  that 
the  abbeys  were  the  King's  abbeys ;  he  did  deny  that  they 
were  the  King's  in  the  further  sense  in  which  Rufus  claimed 
them.     "  The  abbeys  are  yours,"  he  said,  "  to  defend  and 
guard  as  an  advocate ;  they  are  not  yours  to  spoil  and  lay 
waste.   They  are  God's ;  ihey  are  given  that  his  servants 
may  live  of  them,  not  that  you  may  make  campaigns  and 
battles  at  their  cost.^    You  have  manors  and  revenues  of 
many  kinds,  out  of  which  you  may  carry  on  all  that 
belongs  to  you.    Leave,  may  it  please  you,  the  churches 
to  have  their  own."    "Truly,"  says  the  King,  "you  know  Hostile 
that  what  you  say  is  most  unpleasing  to  me.    Your  pre-  ^r^uXs. 
decessor  would  never  have  dared  to  speak  so  to  my 
father.     I  will  do  nothing  on  your  account."     When 

^  "  Quid  ad  te  ?  Numquid  sunt  abbatis  roesB  ?  Hem,  tu  quod  vis  agis 
de  villis  tuis,  et  ego  non  agam  quod  volo  de  abbatiis  meis  t " 

*  "  Tuse  quidem  sunt  ut  illas  quasi  advooatus  defendas  atque  custodias, 
non  tu8B  autem  ut  inyadas  aut  devastes.  Dei  scimus  eas  esse,  ut  sui 
ministri  inde  vivant,  non  quo  expeditiones  et  bella  tua  Inde  fiant." 
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CHAP.  IV.  AnBelm  then  saw  that  he  was  ea^^ng  his  words  to  the 

winds,^  he  rose  and  went  his  way. 
Lanfraac  It  may  be  that  William  Bufus  spoke  truly,  and  that 
Anielm.  Lanfranc  would  not,  in  any  case,  have  dared  to  speak  to 
the  Conqueror  as  Anselm  dared  to  speak  to  him.  Lan- 
franc,  with  much  that  was  great  and  good  in  him,  was 
not  a  prophet  of  righteousness  like  Anselm.  But  it  is 
far  more  certain  that  Lanfranc  was  never  put  to  the 
test.  The  Conqueror  never  gave  him  any  need  to 
speak  to  him  as  Anselm  had  now  need  to  speak  to  his 
son.  What  we  blame  in  William  the  Great,  what  men 
like  Wimund  of  Saint  Leutfred  dared  to  blame  in  him, 
Lanfranc  could  not  blame.  The  position  of  Lanfranc  in 
England  involved  the  position  of  William.  And,  once 
granting  that  position,  there  was  comparatively  little  to 
blame  in  the  elder  William.  The  beheading  of  Waltheof, 
the  making  of  the  New  Forest,  stand  almost  alone ;  and 
the  beheading  of  Waltheof  was  at  least  no  private  murder; 
it  was  the  judgement  of  what  was  in  form  a  competent 
court.  The  harshness  and  greediness  with  which  the 
Conqueror  is  justly  charged  was,  after  all,  a  small 
matter  compared  with  the  utter  unlaw  of  his  son's  reign. 
No  need  to  And  on  the  two  subjects  of  Anselm's  present  discourse. 
Conqueror  the  elder  William  needed  no  rebuke  at  any  time.  His 
poi^r*  private  life  was  at  all  times  absolutely  blameless,  and, 
neither  as  Duke  nor  as  King,  did  he  ever  turn  his  eccle- 
siastical supremacy  into  a  source  of  gain.  On  both  those 
points  Lanfranc  had  as  good  a  right  to  speak  as  Anselm ; 
but  on  those  points  he  was  never  called  on  to  speak  to 
his  own  master.  Whether,  in  Anselm's  place,  he  would 
Estimate    jj^y^  dared  to  speak  as  Anselm  did,  we  cannot  tell.    But 

of  Anselm  a  * 

conduct,  surely  the  holy  boldness  of  Anselm  cannot  be  looked  on 
as  in  any  way  blameworthy,  as  either  insolent  or  untimed. 
To  him  at  least  the  time  doubtless  seemed  most  fitting. 

1  **  Intellexit  ergo  AnnelmuB  se  verba  in  ventam  pruferre,  et  Borgeni  abiit  ** 
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He  called  on  the  King,  before  he  exposed  himself  to  the  ohap.  it. 
dangers  of  a  campaign  beyond  the  sea,  to  do  something 
to  win  Qod  s  favour  by  correcting  the  two  grossest  of  ihe 
evils  which  were  rife  in  his  kingdom.  The  Assembly  was 
clearly  not  dissolved  when  Anselm  spoke ;  William  could 
at  once  have  filled  the  abbeys,  he  could  at  once  have  put 
forth  a  law  against  the  other  class  of  offenders,  in  the  most 
regular  form,  by  the  advice  of  his  Wise  Men.    Anselm 
might  even  have  held  his  s}mod  while  the  wind  was  wait- 
ing.   The  synod  in  Lanfranc's  day  followed  on  the  Gem6t, 
and  it  took  up  only  three  days.^   Most  of  the  bishops  were 
present  at  Hastings;  those  who  were  absent  had  doubt- 
less been  summoned  and,  by  the  rule  of  the  Great  Charter 
and  of  common  sense,  they  would  be  bound  by  the  acts  of 
those  who  obeyed  the  summons.    Moreover,  according  to  The  Arch- 
the  precedents  of  the  late  reign,  Anselm  would  be  the  sole  ^^^t^e 
or  chief  representative  of  the  King  during  his  absence,  wgency. 
He  might  fairly  ask  to  be  clothed  with  every  power, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  which  was  needed  for  the  fit 
discharge  of  kingly  as  well  as  pastoral  duties. 

Anselm  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  ill  success  of  his  Anselm 
personal  appeal  to  the  King.     He  was  now  wholly  out|!ecoTOT  the 
of  the  Kings  favour,  and  he  felt  that,  without  some^^|^ 
measure  of  support  from  the  King,  he  could  not  carry 
out  the  reforms,  ecclesiastical  and  moral,  for  which  he 
longed.^    He  was  ready  to  do  anything  that  could  be 
done  with  a  good  conscience  in  order  to  win  back  the 
King's  good  will.    He  sent  the  bishops  to  William,  to 
crave  that  he  might,  of  the  Kings  free  grace,  be  again 
admitted  to  his  friendship.     If  the  King  would  not  grant 
him  his  favour,  let  him  at  least  say  why  he  would  not 
grant  it;  if  Anselm  had  wronged  him  in  any  way,  he  was 

'  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  687. 

*  "  Connderans  offenso  prinoipis  animo  neqtuM|uam  pome  paoem  rebua 
dan." 
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CHAP.  iv.  ready  to  make  the  wrong  good.^  The  bishops  laid  the 
prayer  of  their  metropolitan  before  the  King.  The  answer 
was  characteristic.  *'I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
Archbishop ;  yet  I  will  not  grant  him  my  favour,  because 
I  hear  no  reason  given  why  I  should."  ^  What  those 
words  meant  in  the  mouth  of  Rufus  the  bishops  knew  very 
Advice  well.  They  went  back  to  tell  the  Primate  that  the  mys- 
biahops  to  tery  was  clear.^  The  King's  favour  was  to  be  won  only  by 
mone^^*^  money,  and  by  money  in  no  small  store.  Their  counsel 
was  that  Anselm  should  at  once  give  the  King  the  five 
hundred  pounds  which  he  had  before  offered,  and  that  he 
should  promise  him  another  gift  of  the  same  amount  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  it  out  of  his  men.^  On  those  terms 
they  fully  believed  that  the  King  would  grant  him  his 
peace  and  friendship.  They  saw  no  other  way  for  him ; 
they  were  in  the  same  strait  themselves,  and  knew  no 
other  way  out  of  it* 

In  the  counsel  thus  given  to  Anselm  by  his  suffragans 
we  hear  the  words,  not  of  utterly  worldly  and  unscrupu- 
lous men,  but  of  the  ordinary  prelates  of  the  time,  good 
men,  many  of  them,  in  all  that  concerned  their  own  per- 
sonal lives  and  the  ordinary  administration  of  their 
churches,  but  not  men  disposed  to  risk  or  dare  much, 
men  disposed  to  go  on  as  they  best  might  in  very  bad 
times,  without  doing  anything  which  might  make  things 
Anselm'B  still  worse.  In  the  eyes  of  Anselm,  on  the  other  hand, 
^^j^ifling.  things  hardly  could  be  made  worse;  if  they  could,  it 
would  be  by  consenting  to  them.    By  an  unflinching 

>  "  Deprecatus  est  at  in  amioitiAm  ■oi  seee  gratU  admitteret.  Qaod  si« 
ait,  Ikcere  nonvult,  cur  nolit  edicat,  et  li  offendi,  satisfiicere  paratus  lom.** 

*  '*  De  nulla  re  ilium  inoulpo,  nee  tamen  ei  gfratiam  meam,  quia  non  audio 
quart,  indalgere  tqIo."  The  words  which  I  have  put  in  Italics  in  the  two 
speeches  most  be  taken  together. 

*  **  Mjsteriam  hoc,  inquiont,  planum  est." 

*  "  Tantundem  peouniie  quam  ab  hominibus  tuis  accipies  iUi  promitte." 

'  "Aliam  qua  exeas  viam  non  Tidemus,  neo  nos,  pari  ang:ustia  clausi, 
aliam  exeundi  habemuf.'* 
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assertion  of  principle  things  might  be  made  better ;  chap.  iv. 
in  the  worst  case  the  assertor  of  principle  would  have 
delivered  his  own  soul.  In  Anselm's  eyes  the  course 
which  his  suffragans  suggested  was  sinful  on  every 
ground;  moreover — an  argument  which  some  of  them 
might  better  understand — it  was  utterly  inexpedient. 
He  refused  to  make  his  way  out  of  his  difficulties  by  the 
path  which  they  proposed.  The  King  allowed  that  he 
had  no  ground  of  complaint;  he  was  simply  angry  be- 
cause he  could  not  get  five  hundred  pounds  out  of  him 
as  the  price  of  his  favour.  If  now,  while  his  appoint- 
ment was  still  fresh,  he  should  win  the  King's  favour 
at  such  a  price,  the  King  would  get  angry  with  him  at 
any  other  time  that  might  suit  him,  in  order  to  have  his 
wrath  bought  off  in  the  same  way.  This  last  argument 
seems  to  show  that  Anselm  was  after  all  not  so  lacking 
in  worldly  wisdom  as  some  have  thought.  But  his  main  He  will  not 
argument  was  that  he  would  not  commit  the  crime  of  Jl^jJ^^  ** 
wringing  any  more  money  out  of  his  tenants.  They 
had  been  frightfully  oppressed  and  robbed  during  the 
vacancy;  he  had  not  as  yet  been  able  to  do  anything  to 
relieve  them ;  he  would  not  lay  fresh  burthens  upon  them ; 
he  would  not  flay  alive  those  who  were  already  stripped 
to  their  skins.^  Again,  he  would  not  deal  with  his  lord 
the  King  as  if  his  friendship  was  a  thing  to  be  bought 
and  sold.  He  owed  the  King  faith  and  honour,  and  it 
would  be  doing  him  dishonour  to  treat  his  favour  like  a 
horse  or  an  ass  to  be  paid  for  in  vile  money.  He  utterly 
refused  to  put  such  an  insult  upon  his  sovereign.  He  Hk  answer 
told  his  suffragans  that  they  should  rather  do  their  best  ^tops. 
to  persuade  the  King  to  deal  of  his  free  grace  as  it  was 
fit  for  him  to  deal  with  his  archbishop  and  spiritual 
father.    Then  he,  on  his  part,  would  strive  to  do  all  that 

'  **  Et  ego  cum  huousque  nihil  eis  unde  reveBtiri  poflsint  oontulerim,  jam 
eos  nudos  Bpoliarem,  immo  spoliatos  excoriarem.*' 
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nuP.  ,v.  he  could  and  Bught  do  for  his  service  and  pleasure.  This 
ideal  view  of  the  relation  of  King  and  Primate  was 
doubtless  above  the  heads  of  John  of  Bath,  of  Robert  of 
Lincoln,  of  Robert  of  Chester,  and  of  William  of  Durham 
in  his  present  mood.  It  was  surely  one  of  them,  rather 
than  Osmund  or  Robert  of  Hereford,  who  answered ;  **  But 
at  least  you  will  not  refuse  him  the  five  hundred  pounds 
which  you  once  offered."  Anselm  answered  that  he  could 
not  give  that  either ;  when  the  King  refused  it,  he  bad 
promised  it  to  the  poor,  and  the  more  part  of  it  had  been 
given  to  them  already.  The  bishops  went  back  to  the 
The  King  King  on  their  unpromising  errand.  William  bade  them 
hostile  tell  the  Archbishop  that  he  hated  him  much  yesterday, 
than  erer.  ^^^  j^^  hated  him  much  to-day,  and  that  he  would  hate 
him  more  and  more  to-morrow  and  every  other  day. 
He  would  never  hold  Anselm  for  father  or  archbishop ;  he 
cursed  and  eschewed  his  blessings  and  prayers.  Let  him 
go  where  he  would ;  he  need  not  stay  any  longer  there 
at  Hastings,  if  it  was  to  bless  him  on  his  setting  sail  that 
he  was  waiting.* 

Anselm  The  Red  King  had  thus  cast  aside  another  offer  of 
HasSigB.  graco.  Our  guide  tells  us ;  "We  departed  from  the  court 
with  speed,  and  left  him  to  his  will."  The  pronoun 
is  emphatic.  From  that  time,  if  not  from  an  earlier 
time,  English  Eadmer  was  the  inseparable  companion  of 
Anselm.  Anselm  and  Eadmer  then  turned  away,  at  what 
exact  date  we  are  not  told.  But  the  north  wind  seems 
not  to  have  blown  till  more  than  half  the  month  of 
March  had  passed.  Then  at  last  King  William  of  Eng- 
land set  sail  from  Hastings  for  the  conquest  of  Nor- 
mandy. He  went  without  Anselm's  blessing;  yet  some 
of  the  ceremonies  which  had  been  gone  through  during 

'  "  Eat  quo  vnlt,  neo  me  transfretaturuin  pro  cUmdA  benediotione  diutiuB 
exspectet.*' 
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his  sojourn  at  Hastings  must  surely  have  dwelled  in  his  chap.  iv. 
mind.    Fresh  from  the  rite  which  in  some  sort  marked 
the  completion  of  his  father's  work  in  England,  the 
younger  William  set  out  so  far  to  undo  his   father  s 
work  as  to  bring  Normandy  into  political  subjection  to 
England.    At  what  Norman  haven  he  landed  we  are  William 
not  told ;  it  was  seemingly  in  some  part  of  the  lands  of  ^^J^^y, 
his  earlier  conquest,  the  lands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  March  19. 
Seine.     Before  swords  were  drawn,  an  attempt  wasvain 
made  to  settle  the  dispute  between  the  brothers.     King  Jj*2^§^ 
and  Duke  met  in  person;    what  was  their  place  oftl»edi»- 
meeting  we  are  not  told;  but  no  agreement  could  be 
come  to.^    A  second  meeting  took  place,  in  which  the 
guarantors  of  the  former  treaty  were  appealed  to,  much 
as  Cnut  had  appealed  to  the  witnesses  of  the  treaty 
between    him    and  Eadmund.^      The   guarantors,  the  Verdict 
twenty-four  barons,  twelve  on  each  side,  who  had  sworn  guarantors 
to  the  treaty,  agreed  in  a  verdict  which  laid  the  whole  ^j?^ 
blame  upon  the  King.    The  words  of  our  account— it  is 
the  English  Chronicler  who  speaks— clearly  imply  that 
the  guarantors  on  William's  side  agreed  in  this  verdict 
no  less  than  those  who  swore  on  behalf  of  Robert.^ 
And  he  adds  from  himself  that  Rufus  would  neither 
allow  that  he  was  in  fault  nor  abide  by  his  former 
engagement.^     This  meeting  therefore  was  yet  more 

>  Chron.  Petrib.  1094.  *'  Sj95aii  he  ]nder  00m,  he  and  his  broker 
Rodbeard  se  eori  geowflB'San,  )wt  hi  mid  gri'Se  togaedere  ctunan  ecedldan, 
and  iwa  dydon,  and  geeemede  beon  ne  mihtan.'*  So  Florence ;  **  Rex  . .  . 
ad   fratria   oolloqaium   snb   statata  pace  venit^  Md  impaoatos   ab   eo 


»  See  N.  C.  vol.  i  p.  435. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1094.  "  Syl^San  eft  hi  togsBdere  ooman  mid  >am  ilcan 
mannan  ]»  sr  ^t  loo  makedon,  and  eao  Jia  a'Sae  iworen,  and  ealne  ^ne 
bryoe  uppon  ]K>ne  oyng  tealdon."  The  yerrion  proeerved  in  one  manuscript 
of  Florence  says,  "  denno  in  cMmpo  Martio  oonvenere.**  Can  thia  be  the 
«  Champ  de  Mars  "  Just  outside  Bouen  t  I  had  fancied  that  the  name  was 
modem. 

*  lb.  "  Ac  he  nolde  )«bs  ge>a&  beon,  ne  eac  >a  forewarde  healdan." 
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CHAP.  IV.  fruitless  than  the  former ;  the  brothers  parted  in  greater 
anger  than  ever.^  The  Duke  went  back  to  Rouen ;  the 
King  again  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Eu.^ 

Again  on  Norman  soil,  William  began  to  practise  the 
arts  which  had  stood  him  in  such  stead  in  his  former 
enterprise  on  the  duchy.  He  hired  mercenaries;  he 
gave  or  promised  money  or  lands  to  such  of  the  chief 
men  of  Normandy  as  were  willing  to  forsake  the  alle- 
giance of  Robert ;  he  quartered  his  knights  both  in  the 
castles  which  he  had  hitherto  held,  and  in  those  which 
he  won  to  himself  by  these  means.^    Some  of  these  last 

Castles      were  very  far  from  Eu.    It  shows  how  successful  were 

King.  the  arts  of  Rufus,  how  wide  was  the  disaffection  against 
Robert,  when  we  find  castles,  far  away  from  one 
another,  far  away  from  the  seat  of  William's  power 
in  eastern  Normandy,  but  hemming  in  the  lands  in  the 
Duke's  obedience  on  two  dangerous  frontiers,  garrisoned 
by  the  King's  troops.  We  are  reminded  of  the  revival 
of   Henry's    power    in  the    Cotentin   when  we   read 

LaHoulme.that  the  castle  of  La  Houlme,  at  the' junction  of 
the  two  rivers  Douve  and  Merderet,  lying  south-east 
from  Yalognes  and  nearly  east  from  Saint  Saviour,  was 

Argentan.  now  held  for  William.*  So  was  another  stronghold 
in  quite  another  quarter,  not  far  from  the  Cenomannian 
border,  the  castle  of  Argentan  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Ome,  to  the  south  of  the  great  forest  of  Qouffers.    Two 


»» 


'  Chnm.  Petrib.  1094.  "And  for^am  hi  )ia mid  myoelon  unsehte tocyrdon. 

'  The  mention  of  the  places  comes  from  Florence ;  **  Comee  qnidem  Roto- 
magam  perrexit ;  rex  ad  Owe  rediit  et  in  illo  resedit.** 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1094.  "  Solidarioa  undiqne  condaxit,  aurom,  aiigentmn, 
terras,  qoibusdam  primatnm  Normannia  dedit>  quibnsdam  promiait,  nt 
a  germaao  buo  Botberto  deficerent,  et  ae  cum  caatellis  los  ditioni  sub- 
jicerent :  qnibua  ad  veUe  snum  paratis,  per  casteDa,  vel  quie  prins  haba* 
erat  vel  qusB  nunc  conduxerat,  suos  milites  diftribnit.'* 

*  The  **  caitel  »t  Hulme  "  of  the  Chronicler  is  the  casUe  of  Holmos,  Le 
Homme,  or  L^Isle  Marie.  See  Stapleton,  li.  xxr,  xxviii.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  "pagus  Holmensis**  or  "Holmetia  regie"  in  the 
Hieimois.    See  Stapleton,  ii.  xc,  xcv,  and  Ord.  Vit.  691  C. 
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famous  captains  held  these  threatening  posts.  Argentan  chap.  iv. 
was  commanded  by  Earl  Roger's  son,  Roger  the  Poitevin.* 
La  Houlme  was  held  by  William  Peverel,  the  lord  of  Not- 
tingham and  the  Feakland.^  But  the  first  military  exploit  Taking  of 
of  the  campaign  was  wrought  in  a  land  nearer  to  £u. 
Bures — whether  still  held  or  not  by  the  faithful  Helias 
we  are  not  told — ^was  taken,  and  the  garrison  were  made 
prisoners ;  some  of  them  were  kept  in  Normandy,  others 
were  sent  by  Rufus  for  better  safe-keeping  in  his  own 
kingdom.^ 

Rufus  thus  pressed  the  war  viirorously  acrainst  his 

of  the  duchy.     Robert,  in  his   distress,  again  caUed  Robert 
on  his  over-lord,  and  this  time  with  more  effect  thanxinff 
before.*   The  French  intervention  was  at  least  able  to^^^P* 
turn  the  balance  for  a  while  against  Rufus.    No  object 
was  more  important  for  Robert  than  the  recovery  of 
the  two  strongholds  which  threatened  him,  one  in  the 
dangerous  land  on  the  upper  Ome,  the  other  in  the 
no  less  dangerous  Constantino  peninsula.    A  joint  expe-  Siege  of 
dition  of  the  new  allies  was  agreed  on,  and  King  and"^*^ 
Duke  appeared  side  by  side  before  Argentan.   The  castle 
stood  on  a  height  of  no  great  elevation  above  the  river, 
with  the  town,  as  usual,  spreading  down  to  its  banks. 
The  existing  fragmenta  show  that  the  fortress  and  its 
prednct  covered  a  vast  space,  but  no  architectural  feature 
remains  as  a  witness  of  the  siege  of  Argentan  by  Philip 

•  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p,  488.    See  above,  p.  57. 
'  lb.  voL  iv.  pp.  aco,  aoi. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1094.  "And  se  oyng  sytTSan  ]x>ne  caaiel  let  Bures 
gewann;  and  'pes  eorlee  men  ^lerinne  genam;  )>a  Bume  hyder  to  lande 
sende.**  Florence  adds,  "partim  in  Normannia  cnBtodis  mandpavit;  et 
fratrem  snom  multis  modii  vezans,  exhseredare  laboravit.*' 

*  The  Chronicler  casuallj  mentionB  Philip's  coming  when  apeaking  of  the 
siege  of  Argentan ;  Florence  b  more  emphatic ;  *'  At  ille,  necessitate  com- 
pulsus,  dominum  snum  r^gem  Francornm  Philippum  cum  exerdta  Norman- 
niam  adduzit.** 
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CHAP.  iv.  and  Robert.  The  town  contains  several  attractive 
buildings  of  later  date,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military. 
There  are  churches,  town-walls  with  their  towers,  the 
later  chdteau  within  the  fortress ;  but  of  the  stronghold 
which  Boger  of  Foitou  had  to  guard  against  the  powers 
of  Rouen  and  Paris  but  little  can  be  traced.  There  are 
some  massive  and  irregular  pieces  of  wall,  and  part  of  a 
polygonal  donjon,  the  latter  at  least  far  later  than 
Roger's  day.  But  of  the  size  and  strength  of  the  castle 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  therefore  with  some  little 
wonder  that  we  read  that  the  besiegers  found  its  capture 
so  easy  a  matter  as  they  did,  especially  when  its  de- 
fender was  one  of  the  house  of  Montgomery  and  Bell^me. 
Surrender  On  the  very  first  day  of  the  si^;e  the  castle  surrendered 
gentaa.  without  bloodshed.  Boger  of  Poitou,  with  seven  hundred 
knights  and  as  many  esquires  —  a  name  which  we  are 
now  beginning  to  come  across — and  his  whole  garrison 
were  made  prisoners  and  were  kept  in  ward  till  they  were 
ransomed.^  Here  we  see  the  hand  of  Philip;  we  see,  as 
in  some  other  cases  which  we  have  come  across  already, 
lUuttora  of  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  institutions  of  chivalry.  We 
^  ^^^  shall  presently  see  the  custom  of  the  ransom  become  a 
marked  feature  of  the  wars  between  France  and  Eng- 
land— so  we  shall  soon  find  ourselves  obliged  to  call 
them — in  the  eleventh  century  no  less  than  in  the 
fourteenth.  But  the  bulky  King  of  the  French  was  for 
the  present  contented  with  this  one  exploit  and  with  so 
valuable  a  stock  of  captives.  Philip  went  back  into 
France,  and  left  his  Norman  vassal  to  go  on  with  the 
campaign  alone.'    Bobert  now  drew  some  spirit  from 

^  The  Chronioltf  (1094)  tu,y%  only,  *'  Der  togeanes  se  eoil  mid  )pe8  cynges 
fnltame  of  France  gewann  )x>iie  caitel  set  AigentseB  and  Jieariime  Boggnr 
Peiteuin  genam*  and  seofen  hundred  ]»es  cynges  onihta  mid  him."  Florence 
adds,  "ipso  die  obsessioniB  doa  milites  regis,  cum  his  totidem  soutariis  et 
oasteliuiis  omnibus  qui  intus  erant,  sine  saagulniseffiisione  cepit  [rex],  cap- 
tosque  in  custodia  tamdiu  detineri  mandavit,  donee  quisque  se  redimeret.'* 

'  So  says  Florence;  "Post  hno  in  Frandam  rediit.**    As  howerer  he 
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success.  He  marched  westward,  and  attacked  La  Houlme.  chap,  tv. 
The  castle  surrendered ;  the  lord  of  the  Peak,  with  eight  ^^^ 
hundred  men,  became  the  prize  -of  the  Duke's  unusual  Houlme. 
display  of  vigour.* 

The  war  went  on;  each  side  bumed  the  towns  and 
took  the  men  of  the  other  side.^  But  the  tide  had  for 
the  moment  decidedly  turned  against  the  Bed  King. 
The  loss  of  Argentan  and  La  Houlme,  with  their  com-  Difficulties 

1  iii*i  •  •  •I*!         ofRufus. 

manders  and  their  large  gamsons,  was  a  senous  militaiy 
blow.  The  payment  of  their  ransoms  might  be  a  still 
more  serious  financial  blow.  And  the  payment  of  a 
ransom,  by  which  he  only  got  back  again  what  he  had 
had  before,  would  be  less  satisfactory  to  the  mind  of 
Bufus  than  the  payment  of  bribes  and  wages  by  which 
he  had  a  hope  of  gi^mng  something  fresh.  The  hoard 
at  Wmchester  seems  «tt  last  to  have  been  running  low ; 
but  when  William  Bufus  was  king  and  when  he  had 
Bandolf  Flambard  to  his  minister,  there  could  be  no 
lack  of  ways  and  means  to  fill  it  again.  Specially  Further 
heavy  were  the  gelds  laid  on  ikigland  both  in  this  year 
and  in  the  following.^  And  money  was  gained  by  one 
device  which  surely  would  have  come  into  the  head 
of  no  king  and  no  minister  save  those  by  whom  it 
actually  was  devised.  A  great  levy  was  ordered ;  King  Levy  of 
William  sent  over  his  bidding  that  twenty  thousand  g^J|, 
Englishmen  should  come  over  to  help  the  King  in  Nor^ 
mMidy.*  Englishmen  had  by  this  time  got  used  to  service 

says  noddling  of  Philip's  ooming  to  Longneville,  he  may  mean  his  return 
after  that. 

^  The  Chronicler  says  only,  after  the  taking  of  Argentan,  "  and  sy^Oan 
]M>n9  [castel]  set  Hulme."'  Florence  makes  it  the  specral  e3q)loit  of  Robert; 
"Comes  vero  Rotbertus  castellum  quod  Holm  nuncupatur  obsedit,  donee 
Willelmus  Peverei  et  dccc.  homines,  qui  id  defendebant,  illi  se  dederent." 

*  Chron«  Petrib.  1094.  "And  oftnedlioe  heora  SPgSer  uppon  o'Seme  tunas 
baamde,  and  eac  men  Ishte.*' 

*  Flor.  Wig,  1094^^  "  Interea  gravi  et  Bssiduo  tribute  hominumque  mor^ 
talitate,  prsBsenB  et  anno  aequenti,  tota  vexabatur  Anglia.** 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1094.     "Da  sonde  se  cyng  hider  to  Ismde,  and  h^ 
VOL.  I.  H  h 


ers. 
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iMLP.  TV,  beyond  sea.    Nothing  is  said  of  any  difficulty  in  getting 
this  great  force  together.     The  troops  were  gathered 
at  Hastings,  ready  to  set  sail.    Each  man  had  brought 
with  him  ten  shillings,  the  contribution  of  his  shire  for 
his  maintenance  in  the  King  s  service.    For  the  men 
who  answered  to  Bufus'  bidding  were  no  mercenariesi, 
not  even  houaecarls ;  they  were  the  Jyrd  of  England, 
summoned,  by  a  perhaps  unjustifiable  but  not  very 
wonderful  stretch  of  authority,  to   serve   their   king 
Flambard  bcyoud  the  sca.    But,  when  they  were  ready  to  sail, 
the^t^*^  J^^^l^wxi    came,    and    by    the    King's    orders   took 
diere'        away  each  man's  money,  and  bade  them  all  go  home 
again.^     One  would  like  to  know  something  of  the 
feelings  of  the  men  who  were  thus  strangely  cheated ; 
we  should  surely  have  heard  if  there  had   been  any 
open  resistance.    Anyhow,  by  this  amazing  tiick,  the 
Ked  King  had  exchanged  the  arms  of  twenty  thousand 
Englishmen  for  a  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  of  English 
money.    After  all,  the  money  might  be  of  greater  use 
than  the  men  in  a  war  with  Philip  of  Paris. 

If  William  thus  reckoned,  he  was  not  deceived.  He 
was  still  at  Eu.  Philip  was  again  in  arms  ^  his  forces 
joined  those  of  Robert ;  again  King  and  Duke  marched 
side  by  side,  this  time  with  the  purpose  of  besieging  the 
Burns  King  of  the  English  in  his  Norman  stronghold.  The 
PMUp.  ^^  thousand  pounds  now  served  William's  turn  quite  as 
well  as  the  twenty  thousand  men  could  have  served  it. 
The  combined  French  and  Norman  host  had  reached 

abeodan  tit  xz.  ]>a8enda  Engliicrs  maiuut  ['  zx.  millia  pedonum*  in  Florenoe] 
him  to  fultame  to  Normandig.*' 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1094.  **  Ac  ^  hi  to  sse  coman/ )«  het  hi  man  C3rTraQ,  and 
)>]et  feoh  to  pss  cyngee  beh^fe  ^  hi  genumen  hsfdon ;  ^t  w»8  elc  man 
healf  pnnda,  and  hi  Bwa  dydon.**  Florence  telb  ub  the  place  and  the  doer ; 
"QuiboB  ut  mare  tranirirent  Heastingie  congregatis,  pecuniam  quae  data 
fnerat  eiB  ad  yictum  RannulphuB  PaBBeflambardus  pneeepto  regis  abitulit, 
Boilicet  unicniqne  decem  Bolidoa,  et  eoB  domum  repedare  mandavit,  pecuniam 
Tero  regi  tranBiniait.'' 
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LongueviUe  on  the  Seie,  with  streams  and  forests  be-  cbaf.  it. 
tween  them  and  £u.^  LongueviUe  was  the  last  stage 
of  their  march.  Thither  Bofus  sent  those  who  knew 
how  to  bring  his  special  arguments  to  bear  on  the  mind 
of  PhiUp.  The  King  again  went  back  to  France,  and 
the  confederate  army  was  broken  up.^ 

There  is  something  very  singular  in  the  way  in  whieh  Gontem- 
this  second  Norman  war  of  William  Rufiis  is  dealt  witii  S^t^ 
by  those  who  wrote  at  or  near  the  time.    Some  make®^*^. 
no  mention  of  it  at  all ;  others  speak  of  it  only  casually; 
our  own  Chronicler,  who  gives  the  fullest  account  of  all, 
does  not  carry  it  on  to  any  intelligible  issue  of  success- 
or of  failure.    In  his  pages,  and  in  those  of  some  others, 
the  war  drops  out  of  notice,  without  coming  to  any  real 
end  of  any  kind.'    The  monk  of  Saint  Evroul,  so  lavish 
in  local  Norman  details,  seems  to  have  had  his  head  too 
frill  of  the  local  strifes  among  the  Norman  nobles  to  tell 
us  anything  of  a  warfare  which  in  our  eyes  comes  so 
much  nearer  to  the  likeness  of  a  national  straggle.    It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  the  local  wars  which 
tor©  every  district  of  Normandy  in  pieces  did  not  stop 
in  the  least  because  two  hostile  kings  were  encamped  on 
Norman  soil.    There  cannot  be  a  more  speaking  com- Difference 
ment,  at  once  on  the  diflference  between  Robert  and  England 
either  of  his  brothers  and  on  the  essential  difference  **'*^  1^®*^ 

mMidy. 

^  Chron.  Petdb.  1094.  *'And  se  «oirl  iimoii  Kormandig  eafter  |nflon» 
mid  ^m  cynge  of  France  and  mid  eallon  \Ka.  ]>e  hi  gegaderian  militon, 
ferdon  towardes  On  ^ser  se  cyng  W.  inne  wses,  and  Jwhtan  hine  iniw  to 
bedttanne,  and  swa  foran  o5  hi  coman  to  Lungeuila." 

*  lb.  "  Dnr  wearO  se  cyng  of  France  Jliirh  g^eoneah  gecjrrred,  and  swa 
sy^an  eal  see  fyrding  t^Shwearf.** 

'  Florence,  as  we  have  seen,  stops  witii  the  taking  of  La  Honfane  in  1094. 
Tbsit  Chioiiid«r  goes  on  to  Henry's  Lenten  expedition  in  1095^  After  that| 
neither  sajrs  anything  about  Norman  afiairs  till  the  agreement  of  1096^ 
though  both  of  them  imply  (see  below,  p.  555)  that  the  war  lasted  till  that 
time. 

Hh  Z 
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OHAF.  IT.  between  the  ordinary  state  of  Normandy  and  of  England. 
With  us  private  war  was  never  lawful ;  we  needed  not 
the  preaching  of  the  Truce  of  God.^  William  the  Great, 
when  his  authority  was  fully  established,  kept  England 
in  peace ;  and  in  his  later  years  the  peace  of  Normandy 
itself,  as  distinguished  from  the  border  lands,  was  broken 
only  by  the  rebellion  of  his  own  son.  So  in  England  there 
still  were  rebellions  alike  against  Bufus  and  against 
Henry ;  but,  when  the  rebellion  was  crushed,  the  land 
Private  was  at  rest.  In  Normandy,  as  soon  as  the  hand  of  the 
^5^^  great  ruler  was  taken  away,  things  fell  back  into  the 
"**^y-  state  in  which  they  had  been  during  his  own  minority. 
And  they  remained  in  that  state  till  William  the  Red 
in  his  later  years  again  established  order  in  the  duchy. 
One  can  well  understand  that  the  endless  ups  and  downs 
in  the  local  struggles  which  went  on  close  to  every  man's 
door  really  drew  to  themselves  feir  more  of  men's  thoughts 
than  the  strife  of  King  William,  King  Philip,  and  Duke 
Robert  himself.  The  two  kings  were  but  two  more  dis- 
putants added  to  the  crowd,  and  they  were  disputants 
who  really  did  much  less  harm  to  the  land  in  general 
than  was  done  by  its  own  native  chiefs.  It  is  not  very 
wonderful  then  that  we  hear  so  little  of  this  war  from 
the  Norman  side.  It  is  not  wonderful  that,  on  the 
English  side,  when  stirring  events  b^an  again  before 
long  to  happen  in  England,  the  Norman  war  dropped 
out  of  sight.  And  presently  events  in  the  world's  his- 
tory were  to  come  which  made  even  the  warfare  of 
England  and  France  seem  trifles  amid  the  general  stir 
of  "  the  world's  debate." 

Reiationt       For  the  last  events  of  Rufus'  second  Norman  war 

andHeniy.we  have  to  go  wholly  to  our  one  witness  in  our  own 

tongue.    It  is  plain  that  the  King,  even  after  his  gold 

*  See  N.  C.  voL  il.  p.  241. 
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had  turned  Philip  back,  did  not  feel  at  all  at  ease  in  ohaf.  it. 
his  Norman  quarters.    He  seems  to  have  distrusted  two 
important  personages  at  the  other  end  of  the  duchy,  his 
other  brother  and  one  of  the  mightiest  of  his  own  sub- 
jects.    Henry,  Mtiieling  and  again  Count,  was  safe  in 
his  castle  of  Domfront,  among  the  people  who  had  chosen 
him  as  their  protector.    At  one  period  of  this  year,  he 
is  described  as  at  war  with  both  his  brothers  at  once.^ 
We  find  him  taking  the  part  of  the  lord  of  Saint  Cenery, 
Robert  son  of  Geroy,^  against  the  common  enemy,  Robert 
of  BellSme.    His  help  however  did  not  hinder  the  che-  Saint 
rished  fortress  fix)m  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  tyrant.^  tak^^y 
We  hear  of  him  before  the  end  of  the  war  in  a  way  which  ^^[Jj^^ 
implies  at  least  some  suspicious  feeling  between  himself 
and  the  King  his  brother.     Besides   Henry,  Hugh  of 
Chester — ^rather  Hugh  of  Avranches  or  Hugh  of  Saint- 
James — was  also  in  his  own  continental  possessions.  The  Henry  and 
King  summoned  both  of  them  to  come  to  him  at  Euygu^o^g^ 
and,  as  the  state  of  the  duchy  did  not  allow  them  to**^^"- 
come  across  Normandy  by  land,  he  sent  ships  to  bring 
them.*    But  Henry  and  Hugh,  from  whatever  causes, 

»  Ord.  Vit.  706  C.    See  Appendix  P. 

*  Ord.  Vit,  ib.    See  above,  p.  217. 

*  This  is  one  of  Orderic's  best  stories  (706  C,  D).  A  fidae  tale  of  its 
lord's  death  is  brought  to  Saint  Cenery.  His  allies.  Pagan  of  Mont- 
doubleau  (see  above,  p.  209)  and  Botrou  of  Montfort,  at  once  forsake  the 
castle  which  they  had  been  defending.  Bobert's  wife  Rad^gund  cannot 
get  tl|em  to  wait  till  more  certain  news  can  be  had.  Robert  of  Belldme 
comes  just  in  time  for  dinner.  "Ingressi  castrum,  lebetes  super  ignes  fer- 
ventes  invenerunt  camibus  plenas,  et  mensas  mappulis  ooopertos  et  escas  cum 
pane  super  appositas."  He  spoils  and  bums  the  castle.  Robert  son  of  Geroy 
is  left  homeless ;  his  wife  ("  proba  femina  et  honesta  *')  dies ;  his  little  son 
William,  whom  Robert  of  Belltoie  somehow  has  as  a  hostage,  is  poisoned ; 
he  then  defends  his  new  castle  of  Montacute  against  Robert  of  BeU^me. 
Robert  of  Belldme  brings  Duke  Robert  to  besiege  him.  Peace  is  made  by 
the  mediation  of  Geoffirey  of  Mayenne ;  Montacute  is  destroyed,  and  Saint 
Cenery  is  restored  to  Robert  son  of  Geroy. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1094.  **  Her  onmang  )nson  se  cyng  W.  sende  nfter  his 
brother  Hennrige  se  wses  on  ])am  castele  set  Damfront,  ac  for^  ]>e  he  mid 
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CHAP.  IV.  (iid  not  choose  to  meet  the  Eling  £ace  to  £EU)e.  Instead 
They  go  of  sailing  to  £u  or  its  port,  they  made  for  Southampton, 
hampton.  where  they  limded  and  seemingly  stayed — with  what 
1094.  ^*'  objects  we  are  not  told — for  some  weeks.^  Thence  they 
They  keep  went  to  London,  and  kept  Christmas  there.     King  Wil- 

Christinas   1.  ^     xi  •  •  1  •  -xr  ±. 

in  London,  ham  was  not  this  year  wearing  his    crown  either  at 

Westminster  or  at  Gloucester.    But  it  is  clear  that  the 

movements  of  his  youngest  brother  had  an  effect  upon 

his  own.    For  the  first  three  days  of  the  holy  twelve  he 

The  King  stayed  at  Whitsand.     On  the  fourth  day,  the  feast  of 

England,    t^  Innocents,  the   anniversary   of  the    dedication    of 

^tH^^  the  West  Minster,  he  crossed  the  sea  and  Iwided  at 

3o,  1094* 

Dover.*    Thence  he  seemingly  came  to  London,  where 

William     Henry  was.   Whatever  quarrels  or  suspicions  had  sprung 

reconciieZ  x^p  between   the  King  and   the  uEtheling  were   now 

made  up.    Henry  was  received  into  his  brother  s  fullest 

confidence.    He  stayed  in  Englimd  till  Lent  began,  wh^i 

he  went  to  spend  the  penitential  season  in  Normandy. 

Henry  goes  But  it  was  not  to  be  an  idle  season;  in  the  month 

to  Nor- 
mandy,     between  Epiphany  and  Lent,  the  Bed  Eling  had  made 

J*   g  •  ^'   his  preparations  for  a  campaign  in  which  Henry  was  to 

take  his  place.     The  Count  of  Coutances  then  went 

again  beyond  sea  with  great  treasures  to  be  used  on 

the  King's  behalf  against  his   brother — Earl   Eobert, 

His  war-    as  English  lips  called  him.     "And  ofttimes  upon  the 

Bobert.      Karl  he  won,  and  to  him  mickle  harm  either  on  land  and 

on  men  did."  ^    Here  ends  our  story.    We  get  no  further 

fri'Se  ]>urh  Normandig  faran  ne  mihte,  he  him  sende  scipon  sfter,  and  Hugo 
eorl  of  Ceastre.'* 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1094.  "  Ac  ])a  )>a  hi  towardes  Ou  &ran  soeoldan  >er 
se  cyng  was,  hi  foran  to  Englelande  and  dp  coman  »t  Hamtnne  on  ealra 
halgena  m»sse  asfne,  and  her  sy'Sffon  wunedon,  and  to  Xpes  masaan  wieron 
on  Lunden. ' 

'  lb.  1095.  **  On  ^nsum  geare  w»s  se  cyng  Willelm  to  2$es  msssan  >a 
feower  forewarde  dagas  on  Hwitsand ;  and  sefter  ]>am  feoit^an  dspge  hider 
to  lande  fdr,  and  dpp  com  set  Doferan.*' 

'  lb.  '*  And  Heanrig  >es  oynges  brother  her  on  lande  oS  Lengten  wnnode, 
and  [»a  ofer  see  for  to  Normandig  mid  mycdon  gersuman,  on  Jws  cjngeB 
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details  till  William  became  master  of  all  Nortnandy  by  ohap.  iv. 
quite  another  process.    But  though  we  get  no  details  of  General 
the  war  from  Norman  sources,  we  do  get  a  general  the  cam- 
picture  of  its  results.    The  no-rule  of  Robert  is  onceP**fif^ 
more  set  before  us  in  speaking  words.    The  soft  Duke, 
who  feared  his  subjects  more  than  they  feared  him,  was 
benumbed  with  softness  and  idleness.^    He  is  contrasted 
with  both  his  brothers.     Henry  held  his  stronghold  at  Progress 
Domfront,  together  with  a  large  but  undefined  part  of*'     ^^^' 
the  duchy,  including  without  doubt  the  more  part  of 
his  old  peninsular  county.    Some  places  he  had  won  by 
arms ;  others,  like  Domfront  itself,  had  sought  his  rule 
of  their  own  free  will.*    Within  these  bounds  he  yielded 
to  his  brother  the  Duke  just  so  much  service  as  he 
thought  good,^  which  at  this  particular  moment  would  be 
little  indeed.  And  the  other  brother  who  wore  the  diadem 
of  England  held  more  than  twenty  castles  on  Norman 
ground.    He,  unlike  Robert,   was  a  ruler  whom  men 
feared ;  and  his  gifts,  and  the  fear  of  him  together,  kept 
many  of  the  great  men  of  the  land,  not  only  in  his 
allegiance,  but  in  his  zealous  service.*  If  Normandy  was 
not  conquered,  it  was  at  least  effectually  dismembered. 

The  list  of  the  Norman  nobles  who  joined  the  King  Norman 
fix)m  beyond  sea  takes    in   most  of  the  names  with"J^^^^ 

heldan,  uppon  beora  bro1$er  Rodbeard  eorl,  and  gelomlioe  uppon  pone  eorl 
wann,  and  bim  mycehie  bearm  sgtSer  on  lande  and  on  mannan  dyde." 

^  Ord.  Vit.  7aa  D.  ''Rodbertus  mc^is  dux  a  vigore  priomm  decidit,  et 
pigritia  moUitieque  torpuit,  plus  provindales  subditos  timens  quam  ab  illis 
timebatur.** 

*  lb.  "  Henrious  frater  duds  Danfrontem  fortissimum  castrum  possidebat, 
et  magnam  partem  Neustriie  sibi  fa^ore  vel  armis  subegerat.*' 

'  lb.  '*  Fratri  suo  ad  libitum  suum,  nee  aliter,  obsecundabat."  I  do  not 
see  wbat  is  meant  in  Sigebert*B  Chronicle  under  1095  (Pertz,  vi.  567) ;  '*  Rex 
Anglorum  a  fratribus  sollidtatur  in  Norroania  et  Anglia.*' 

*  lb.  **  Porro  alius  frater  qui  Anglice  diadema  gerebat  in  Normannia,  ut 
reor,  plusquam  xx.  castra  tenebat,  et  proceres  oppidanosque  potentes  mu- 
neribus  sibi  vel  terroribus  illexerat. . .  .  Perpluree  cum  omnibus  sibi  subditis 
munitionibus  et  oppidanis  regi  parebant,  eique,  quia  metuendw  enU,  totis 
nisibus  adbserebant." 
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CHAP,  nc  which  we    arei   most  at  home.      There    is    Ralph    of 

Conches,  Gerard  of  Goumay,  Richard  of  Courcy.    We 

hear  now  too   of  Philip  of  Braose,  a  name  to  become 

famous  in  more  than  one  part  of  our  island.     And 

we  find  the  names  of  men  yet  higher  in  power,  and 

WiUiam     nearer  to  the  ducal  house.     There  is  the  first  author  of 

the  late  troubles,  Count  William  of  Eu,  for  the  present 

still  an  adherent  of  Rufus,  before  long  to  be  heard 

Stephen  of  of  in  quite  another  character.    With  him  stands  Count 

Aumale.     Stephen  of  Aumale,  also  before  long  to  play  a  part 

in    our   story   wholly   different   fi:om  that   which  we 

Robert  of  find  him  playing  now.    And  it  is  needless  to  say  that 

®"  Count  Robert  of  Meulan  was  the  Red  King's  servant 

in  his  Norman,  as  well  as  in  his  English   character.^ 

Walter       Nor    do    we    wonder   to  find    in  the  same  list — for 

he  was  Eaid  of  Buckingham  as  well  as  lord  of  Longue- 

ville — the  name  of  Walter  Giffard,  him  who  appeared 

as  an  aged  man  forty  years  before.^    He  still  lived, 

while,  during  this  very  year,  more  than  one  of  the 

elder   generation   of  the   famous  men   of  Normandy 

I>eath  of    passed  away.    The  father  of  the  Count  of  Meulan,  the 

B^umont.  ^^^  Roger  of  Beaumont,  renowned  so  many  years  before 

1^94-         alike  in  arms  and  in  council,^  died  on  the  Norman  soil 

which  he  had  guarded  so  well,  and  which  he  seems 

never  to  have  left.   He  had  for  some  years  left  the  world, 

to  become  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Preaux  of  his 

father's  rearing.^    His  estates  had  passed  to  his  son  at 

Henry       Meulan,  the  mighty  vassal  of  three  lords.    His  younger 

Warwick.  SOU  Henry  had  his.  lot  cast  in  Englimd,  where,  perhaps 

before  this  time,  the  Red  King  bestowed  on  him  the 

earldom  of  Warwick.    And,  in  the  same  year  as  the  lord 

of  Beaumont,  died,  far  away  in  England,  another  Roger, 

'  He  appears  in  Orderic's  list,  72a  D. 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iu.  p.  129.  »  See  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  288. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  708  0.  He  makes  the  remark  just  before,  "  In  diebtts  illis 
antiqui  optimates  qui  sub  Roberto  duoe  vel  filio  ejus  GuHlelmo  rege  mill- 
taverant  humane  conditionia  more  hominem  ezuerunt.** 
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like  him  a  monk,  but  four  days  before  a  mighty  earl,  chap.  iv. 
Roger  of  Montgomery,  of  Arundel,  and  of  Shrewsbury,  5^*^  ^i 
the  youngest  brother  of  the  house  beyond  the  Severn  Mont- 
bridge  of  which  he  at  least  claimed  to  be  the  founder.^  1094. 
His  vast  possessions  were  divided  at  his  death.    Robert  Robert  of 
of  Belleme,  already  heir  of  his  mother  in  the  border- gu^ce^ 
land,  now  became  heir  of  his  father  in  Normwidy.     The  }»w^t^or 
earldom  of  Shrewsbury  and  Roger  s  other  English  estates  man^. 
passed  to  his  second  son  Hugh,  who  bears  the  character!^  Ed^^ 
of  being  the  only  one  of  the  sons  of  Mabel  who  was  mild  ^^^' 
and  gentle  2— mild  and  gentle,  we  must  understand,  to 
Normans,  perhaps  even  to  Englishmen,  but  certainly  not 
to  captive  Britons.    Of  Hugh,  as  well  as  of  Robert  of 
Belleme  and  Roger  of  Poitou,  as  well  as  of  Amulf  of  Mont- 
gomery, a  fourth  son  of  the  same  fierce  stock,  we  shall  hear 
much  as  our  tale  goes  on.  In  England  too,  perhaps  within  Death  of 
his  sheriffdom  of  Leicester,  died  Hugh  of  Qrantmesnil,  of  orant- 
whom  we  have  lately  heard  in  the  civil  wars  both  of  ™®®°^' 
Normandy  and  of  England,  and  whom  his  own  shire 
and  his  neighbours  of  Northamptonshire  had  no  reason 
to  bless.     His  body,  we  need  hardly  say,  found  its  way  His  bnrial 
across  the  sea,  to  lie  among  his  loyal  bedesmen  at  Saint  evtouI. 
EvrouL^    These  men  all  left  the  world  in  the  year  with 
which  we  are  now  dealing,  and  left  the  hoary  Earl  of  Death  of 
Buckingham  to  be  for  eight  years  longer  the  representa-  ciffard. 
tive  of  an  earlier  day.*    The  hands  which  eight  and**®^" 
twenty  years  before  had  been  too  feeble  to  bear  the  banner 
of  the  Apostle*  were  still,  it  would  seem,  ready  to  do 
whatever  was  still  found  for  them  to  do  in  the  service  of 
the  Red  King.     But  the  warfare  of  the  King  and  his 

»  Ord.  Vit.  708  C.    See  N.  C.  vd.  iv.  p.  498. 

'  See  above,  p.  57.    We  shall  come  acrofls  his  fuller  pictoie  in  a  later 
chapter. 
'  Ord.  Vit.  718  D.    He  adds  the  epitaph  of  his  own  making. 

*  He  records  his  death  and  adds  his  epitaph,  809  C,  D.    William  of 
Bretenil  and  Ralph  of  Conches  died  the  same  year,  iioa. 

•  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  465. 
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CHA?.  IT.  pa^isans  is  set  down  simply  as  one  among  ihe  many 

ways  in  which  Normandy  was  torn  in  pieces  by  her 

Eadmer's   own  children.*     An  English  writer  meanwhile,  on  whose 

of^°**'*  main  subject  the  Norman  campaigns  of  Rufus  had  but 

ownpaign.  ^  ^^^j  ii^jirect  bearing,  speaks  casually  of  this  expedi- 

,tion  as  an  undertaking  on  which  a  vast  deal  of  money 

was  spent,  but  by  which  very  little  was  gained.* 

It  is  indeed  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  supplying  at  least 
a  partial  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  second 
Norman  expedition  comes  to  an  end  without  any  end, 
that  things  in  England  were,  just  as  they  had  been  three 
years  and  a  half  before,  in  a  state  which  urgently  called 
Wretched-  for  the  presence  of  the  King  within  his  kingdom.  We 
ihigiwid.  know  not  whether  it  at  all  moved  him  that  the  heavy 
taxation  which  had  been  laid  on  his  kingdom  for  the 
cost  of  his  warfare  had  brought  the  land  to  the  lowest 
pitch  of  wretchedness.  Men,  we  are  told,  had  ceased  to 
till  the  ground;  hunger  followed;  there  were  hardly  left 
any  who  could  tend  the  dying  or  bury  the  dead.^  These 
things  might  not  have  greatly  stirred  the  heart  of  the 
Red  King;  but  he  may,  like  other  tyrants,  have  felt 
that  there  was  a  bound  beyond  which  oppression  could 
Causes       not  be  safely  carried.    And   there  were   political  and 

TfIT*  4l M ft 

King*s       military  reasons  which  called  him  back.     He  could  not 

return.      afford  to  jeopard  his  undisputed  possession  of  England 

for  the  sake  of  a  few  more  castles  in  Normandy.     He 

*  Ord.  Vit.  725  A.  "Sic  Nonnannia  suis  in  se  filiis  fiirentibuB  misera- 
biliter  turbata  est,  et  plebs  inermis  sine  patrono  desolata  est.** 

^  Eodmer,  Hist.  Nov.  25.  "Ipse  quidem  in  Normanniam  transiity 
expensaque  immensa  pecunia  earn  sibi  nullatenus  subigere  potuit.  Infecto 
itaque  negotio  in  Angliam  reveraus  est.'* 

'  Will.  Malms,  iv.  327.  **Septimo  anno,  propter  tribnta  que  rex  in 
Normannia  podtus  odixerat,  agricultura  defecit,  qua  fatiscente,  fames  e 
veetigio,  ea  qnoque  invalescente,  mortalitas  hominum  sabsecuta,  adeo 
crebra  ut  deesset  morituriB  cura,  mortuis  sepultura.**  This  is  cc^ied  by 
the  Margam  annalist. 
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could  hardly  afford  to  jeopard  for  their  sake  the  impe-  chap.  nr. 
rial  supremacy  of  his  crown  over  the  whole  isle  of 
Britain,  a  supremacy  which  he  was  at  that  moment 
specially  called  on  to  assert.  The  year  of  the  second 
Norman  campaign  was  a  year  of  special  importance  in 
ihe  history  both  of  Scotland  and  of  Wales.    While  the  Affairs  of 

-TkiTT-*  •  ji.«i^*  •       -VT  1      Scotland 

Red  King  was  warring  and  briMng  in  Normandy, 
Scotland  had,  as  in  the  days  of  Siward,  received  a 
king  from  England,  and,  what  had  not  happened  in 
the  days  of  Siward,  her  people  had  slain  the  foreign 
nominee,  and  had  again  chosen  a  king  of  their  own. 
The  first  reign  of  Donald,  the  momentary  reign  of 
Duncan,  the  beginning  of  the  second  reign  of  Donald, 
all  of  them  events  which  were  not  mere  changes  of 
sovereign,  but  real  revolutions  in  the  state  of  the 
nation,  had  happened  between  the  death  of  Malcolm  and 
the  return  of  William  from  Normandy  thirteen  montiis 
later.  Wales  too  bad  risen  in  a  movement  which  had  and  Wales, 
more  than  was  usual  of  the  character  of  real  national 
insurrection,  and  the  movement  had  called  for  all  the 
energies  of  the  new  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  of  the  King 
himself  on  his  return.  And  a  plot  yet  nearer  home,  a  Plots  at 
plot  to  deprive  the  King  of  his  crown  and  life,  a  plot 
devised  by  men  who  had  been  just  now  the  foremost  in 
supporting  his  cause,  broke  out  soon  after  his  return.  It 
broke  out  so  soon  after  it  that  one  is  tempted  to  think 
that  it  was  already  hatching,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  brought  him  back.  The  seeming  break-down 
of  the  Bed  King^s  second  Norman  campaign  thus  be- 
comes more  intelligible  than  some  of  the  other  cases  where 
he  began  an  undertaking  and  failed  to  finish  it.  William 
had  plenty  to  do  in  Britain,  both  in  camp  and  in  council. 
As  soon  as  he  was  assured  of  the  adhesion  of  his  brother 
Henry,  he  could  afford,  indeed  he  was  driven,  to  leave 
him  to  do  the  work  which  bad  to  be  done  in  Normandy. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


§4.  The  Council  of  Rockingham,    December j 
1094 — March,  1095. 

Noticeaof  The  year  to  which  the  last  Christmas  feast  intro- 
1095.  duces  us  brings  strongly  home  to  us  tiie  singular  way  in 
which  our  general  chroniclers  follow  one  line  of  events, 
while  the  special  biographer  of  the  Archbishop  fol- 
lows another.  There  is  no  contradiction ;  but  the  gaps 
which  have  to  be  filled  up  in  each  narrative  are  re- 
markable. It  is  not  perhaps  wonderful  that  the  bio- 
grapher of  Anselm  should,  even  in  a  work  which  bears 
a  general  title,  pass  by  events  whidi  in  no  way  a£^ted 
the  history  of  Anselm.  It  is  more  remarkable  that  one 
of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  Anselm*s  history  should  not 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  notice  by  the  more  general 
CouncOB  annalists  of  our  land.  But  so  it  is.  The  year  1095  is 
year.  ^  Y^^^  ot  very  stirring  events,  and  it  is  preeminently  a 
year  of  councils.  But,  with  a  single  exception,  our  two 
authorities  do  not  record  the  same  events  and  the  same 
councils.  Both  tell  us  of  the  pallium  being  brought  to 
Anselm;  but,  while  one  tells  us  nothing  of  the  most 
striking  of  the  assemblies  in  which  Anselm  bore  a  part, 
the  other  tells  us  nothing  of  the  conspiracy,  the  revolt, 
the  war,  which  specially  mark  this  year  in  the  general 
story  of  Englimd. 
Alleged  If  our  story  is  rightly  told,  the  Christmas  meeting  of 
campaign.  William  and  Henry,  followed  before  long  by  a  Norman 
loo^t'^  ^'  campaign  on  the  part  of  Henry,  was  followed  yet  more 
immediately  by  a  Welsh  campaign  on  the  part  of  Wil- 
liam. The  King  took  the  affairs  of  his  own  island  into 
his  own  hands,  and,  for  the  present,  he  left  those  of 
the  mainland  to  the  Count  of  Coutances.  A  winter  cam- 
paign in  Wales  does  not  sound  very  promising,  and  we 
are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  it  did  not  add  much  to  the 
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glory  of  the  Red  King's  arms.^  At  all  events  it  must  have  chap.  iv. 
been  short,  for,  in  the  course  of  January  and  February 
we  find  him  at  points  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
Welsh  border.   In  January  he  was  at  Cricklade  in  Wilt-  Move- 
shire  ;  in  February  he  was  at  Gillingham  in  Dorset,  near  ^uHm. 
to  uElfred's  monastery  of  Shaftesbury,  and  itself  the  scene  y^v"**^" 
of  the  election  of  the  Confessor.*    In  both  cases  we  hear  1095. 
of  the  Eang's  movements  through  incidental  notices  in 
our  ecclesiastical  story.    The  second  is  part  of  the  story 
of  Anselm;  the  first  does  not  concern  Anselm  himself; 
it  forms  part  of  the  tale  of  the  holiest  of  his  sufiragans. 

In  this  month  of  January  the  soul  of  the  last  surviving  Death  of 
English  bishop,  the  sainted  Wulfstan  of  Worcester,  passed         ^^* 
away.    Li  the  eyes  of  one  annalist  his  death  was  the 
great  event  of  the  year,  and  was  announced  by  signs 
and  wondars  in  the  heavens.    "  There  was  a  stir  among 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1094.  "Post  h«c  rex  Wfllelmtis  iv.  leal.  Januarii  Angliam 
rediit,  et  tit  Walanos  debdHaret,  mox  exercitmn  in  Walnniam  dnxit,  ibiqae 
homines  et  eqaos  perdidit  mnltos.^*  I  am  not  at  all  clear  that  this  entry  in 
Florence  is  not  a  confusion.  The  Chronicle  under  the  same  year  records  the 
return  of  the  King,  and  directly  after  sums  up  the  Welsh  warfare  of  the  year ; 
but  it  is  not  implied  that  the  King  took  any  part  in  it.  He  could  not  have 
done  so  before  his  return  from  Normandy,  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  un- 
likelihood of  a  winter  campaign  in  itself,  the  incidental  notices  of  the  King*s 
movements  hardly  leave  time  for  one. 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  9.  Eadmer  writes  the  name  Illinghamt  a  change 
which  might  easily  have  happened  after  the  pattern  of  IlcKester  (see  above, 
p.  63)  and  Itlip  (see  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  15),  but  the  g  remains  in  use  to  this 
day.  There  is  something  very  amusing  in  the  note  of  Henschenius  reprinted 
in  Migne's  edition  of  Eadmer  and  Anselm,  col.  394 ; 

"Alia  plura  dominia,  ut  Roehingeham,  Iltngeham,  ScefUshwria,  quae  jam 
ante  oocurrerunt,  et  plura  seoutura,  potutssent  designate  locorum  situ  ex- 
plicari,  si  opene  pretium  visum  esset  eorum  causa  totas  Anglici  regni 
tabulas  perlustrare,  et  esset  qui  exsoleta  jam  nomina,  ubi  requirenda  sint, 
indicaret.    Poterit  postea  curiodor  aUquis  hunc  defectum  supplere.'* 

Fancy  a  man  reading  his  Eadmer,  and  not  making  the  faintest  effort  to 
find  out  where  any  place  was.  But  perhaps  this  is  better  than  M.  Croeet- 
Mouchet,  who  always  turns  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  into  a  Bishop  of  Oxford 
(cf.  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  779),  and  who  has  a  place  Sremlmry,  which  does  duty 
alike  for  the  earldom  of  Shrewtburjf  and  for  the  bishopric  of  ScUisburjf, 
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CHAP. IV.  the  stars,  and  Wulfstan  Bishop  of  Worcester  died."* 
Sickness  of  The  health  of  the  good  old  man  had  been  for  some  time 
ailing;  we  have  seen  that  he  had  latterly  been  unable 
to  show  himself  in  assemblies  and  ceremonies.    At  the 
Easter,       Easter  of  the  year  before  his  death,  while  the  King  was 
in  Normandy,  he  told  his  steward  that  on  the  day  of 
the  feast  he  meant  to  dine  in  state  with  "good  men." 
^•*h*^^oci ^^  steward,  mistaking  the  meaning  of  a  phrase  which 
men.**        is  ambiguous   in    several    languages    and   which  was 
specially  so  in  the  English  of  his  day,^  got  together 
many  of  the  rich  men  of  the  neighbourhood — we  are  not 
told  whether  the  Sheriff  Urse  was  among  them.     The 
day  came;  the  Bishop  entered  the  hall  with  a  large 
company  of  the  poor,  and  ordered  seats  to  be  set  for 
them  among  the  other  gpests.     The  steward  was  dis- 
pleased;^ but  Wulfstan  explained  that  those  whom  he 
brought  with  him  were  the   men   who  had   the   true 
riches ;  he  had  rather  sit  down  with  such  &  company  than 
sit  down,  as  he  had  often  done,  with  the  King  of  the 
English.*      For  Bufus,  we  are  told,  always  received 

^  So  taj  the  Margam  Annal^  1095 ;  "  Commotio  foit  stellMnim,  et  obHi 
Wlstanus  Wigomiensis  epiaooptu.**  But  nnlackilj  it  appears  from  Florence 
that  the  stars  did  not  shoot  till  April  4.  Still  it  is  edifying  to  mark  the 
different  results  of  the  death  of  a  saintly  and  of  a  worldly  bishop.  Th« 
next  entry  is,  *'  Moritor  Willdmns  episoopns  Danelmensisy  et  hie  commotio 
hominum.*'  Acoording  to  Hugh  of  Flavigny  (Pertz,  Till.  474)  the  start 
paid  regard  to  the  death  of  an  abbot  who  in  no  way  concerns  us ;  "  SCellv  dm 
ccbIo  cadere  vises  sunt,  et  eadem  nocte  Gyraldus  abbas  Silm  majoris  [in  th« 
diocese  of  Bourdeaux]  migravit  ad  Dominum.**  Sigebert's  Chronicle  (Perti^ 
▼i.  367)  has  some  curious  physical  details. 

*  See  above,  p.  297. 

*  The  story  is  told  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  Vit.  Wist.  Angl.  Saer.  ii. 
166.  **  Pnemonuerat  ministros  velle  se  ad  illud  pascha  eonvivari  aoeaimllt 
epulis  cum  bonis  hominibus.**  He  then  brings  the  poor  people  into  the  hall 
and  **  pnecepit  inter  eos  sedili  locate  epulas  sibi  apponi.*' 

*  The  steward's  doctrine  is  "competentius  esse,  ut  epiaoopus  oonvivarsior 
cum  paucis  divitibns  quam  cum  multis  pauperibns.*'  The  bishop  makes  hit 
scriptural  quotation,  and  adds,  **  illis  debere  serviri,  qui  nen  haberent  nnde 
redderent.**  He  then  winds  up,  "  Leetius  ae  videre  istnm  consewum,  quam  al. 
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Wulfatan  with  honour ;  we  may  doubt  whether  either  chap.  iv. 
knew  enough  of  the  other  s  language  for  rebukes  to  be  ^®]^Jf][fl. 

^^  rcspoct  tor 

met  by  repartees.     The  great  men  of  the  realm  did  the  Wal&tui. 
like.    Foreign  princes,  prelates,  and  potentates  honoured 
him  with  gifts  and  asked  for  his  prayers.^    Among  his  His  corre- 
correspondents  were  the  Pope — doubtless  Urban — Mal-"^**  ®"*^* 
eolm  and  Margaret  of  Scotland,  and  the  kings  of  Ireland. 
To  this  list  ai*e  added  the  Archbishop  of  Bari  and  the  His 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  which  last  name  suggests  corre-  sickness. 
spondence  on  the  common  needs  of  Christendom.     At}^***"^* 

*  tide,  1094. 

Pentecost  Wulfstan  was  very  sick ;  he  sent  for  his  special 
friend  Bishop  Robert  of  Hereford,  him  whose  skill  had 
foretold  that  Remigius  would  never  dedicate  his  min- 
ster.^    Robert  came;  the  humble  Wulfstan   made  hisWulfgtan 
confession  and  submitted  to  the  discipline.®    But  he  *£  Here-* 
lived  on  during  the  rest  of  that  year.     Shortly  after  the  ^'^'^• 
beginning  of  the  new  year,  he  had  another  visit  from 
Bishop  Robert  and  two  abbots  of  his  diocese,  Serlo  of 
Gloucester  and  Gerald,  abbot  of  the   still  unfinished 
house  which  Robert  Fitz-hamon  was  raising  at  Tewkes- 
bury.^   WulfSstan  again  confessed ;  he  foretold  his  own 

ut  tmpe,  ooiiB«di»eft  regi  Anglorom.**  One  would  like  to  have  WulfstMi*! 
Dnglish.  We  must  remember  that  Wulfstan  wm  commonly  turrouuded  at 
dinner  by  a  knightly  fallowing.  Vit.  WLit.  359.  *'£xoepto  si  quaado 
onm  monachis  reficeretur,  semper  in  regia  eonsidentibns  militibus  palam 
convivabatur." 

'  Vit.  Wist.  a66.  "  Mnlto  eum  suq>iciebat  rex  honore,  mnlto  proceres ; 
ut  qui  sepe  ipsum  Moireiit  conviWo,  ei  assuigerent  ejus  consilio.'*  Then 
follows  the  list  of  his  foreign  admirers,  but  it  is  only  of  the  Iri^  kings  that 
we  read  that  **  magnis  eum  venerabantur  faroribus.'*  Malcolm  and  Margaret 
**  ipsius  se  dedebanft  orationibus ;"  the  foreign  prelates  "  epistolis  qua  adhuo 
supersunt  ejus  ambierunt  apud  Deum  suffiragia." 

*  See  above,  p.  312. 

*  Vit.  Wist.  267.,  **Humanorum  exoessum  [had  he  given  in  a  little  too 
muek  to  foreign  ways  f]  confeesione  facta,  etiara  disciplinam  accepit.  Ita 
vocant  monachi  virgarom  flagra,  qua  teigo  nudato  cedentis  infiigit  acri- 


•       ff 

moBia. 


*  Serlo  we  have  heard  of  before ;  see  N.  C.  voL  iv.  p.  383.    Of  Tewkes- 
bury I  shall  have  to  upetk  bdow,  and  see  N.  C.  voL  v.  pp.  628,  629. 
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CHAP.  IV.  death ;  he  comforted  his  friends ;  he  gave  himself  to  re- 
ligious exercises,  causing  his  seat  in  his  chamber  to  be  so 
Death  of  placed  that  he  could  see  the  altar  in  his  chapel.^  At  last, 
January  ^^^  many  days  after  Robert's  visit,  the  one  remaining 
1 8, 1095.  bishop  of  the  old  stock  passed  away  from  his  church  and 
His  ap-      from  the  world.  Men  believed  that  he  appeared  in  transitu 

pearance 

to  Bishop  to  his  friend  Bishop  Robert,  who,  as  one  who  reconciled 
his  episcopal  virtues  with  skill  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
was  now  with  the  King  at  Cricklade.*  The  vision  bade 
His  burial.  Robert  come  to  his  friend's  burial ;  he  came,  and  the 
Jan.  23.  ceremony  took  place  four  days  after  Wulfstan*&  death, 
among  a  mighty  gathering  of  those  who  had  honoured 
him  in  life.  A  generation  later  it  was  made  a  subject 
of  complaint,  a  subject  of  rebuke  to  an  age  which,  we 
are  told,  was  loath  to  believe  in  s%ns  and  wonders,  that 
so  holy  a  man  was  not  formally  enrolled  on  the  list  of 
saints.^    Aftertimes  made  up  for  this  neglect.  Wulfstan 


'  Vit.  wist.  267.  "  Magis  sedens  quam  jaoens,  aures  psalmis,  oculoe  altari 
applicabat,  sedili  sic  composito  ut  libere  cemeret  quicquid  in  capella  fieret.*' 
That  is,  there  was  a  squint  between  his  bed-room  and  the  chapel,  a  not  un« 
common  arrangement,  one  of  the  best  instanoee  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
Beverstone  Castle,  in  Wul&tan's  diocese,  though  of  a  date  long  after  God- 
wine's  days  and  his.  This  use  of  the  squint  is  only  one  of  several  ways 
for  enabling  the  inmates,  whether  of  houses,  hospitals,  or  monastic  in- 
firmaries, to  hear  mass  without  going  out  of  doors. 

^  The  vision  is  recorded  by  William  of  Malmesbury  in  the  life  of  Wulfttan 
(268),  where  he  says  that  Bishop  Robert  was  "in  curia  regis,**  and  adds 
that  he  was  "  homo  sssculi  quidem  fretus  prudentia,  sed  nulla  solutus  ille- 
cebra.**  Florence  says  that  Robert  was  "  in  oppido  quod  Griocelad  vocatur." 
The  inference  is  that  the  King  was  at  Cricklade.  Cricklade  does  not  appear 
among  the  King's  lordships  in  Wiltshire ;  but  both  he  (Domesday,  65)  and 
other  lords  had  burgesses  there,  and  there  is  an  entry  in  64  6  about  the  third 
penny,  which  brought  in  five  pounds  yearly. 

In  the  Gesta  Pontificum  William  of  Malmesbury  does  not  mention  the 
vision  ;  but  he  brings  Bishop  Robert  to  Worcester  to  bury  Wulfstan  without 
any  such  call.  There  is  surely  something  a  little  heathenish  in  hn  descrip- 
tion of  the  bishop's  body  lying  in  *'  Libitina  ante  altare.** 

'  Gest.  Pont.  289.  **  Proiecto,  si  facilitas  antiquorum  hominum  adjuvaret, 
jamdudum  elatus  in  altum  sanotus  predicaretur,  sed  nostrorum  increduUtas, 
quse  se  cautelse  umbracnlo  exomat,  nou  vult  miraoulis  adhibere  fidem  etiamsi 
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became  the  chief  object  of  local  devotion,  and  no  small  chap.  iv. 
object  of  devotion  throughout  the  land.  The  saint  whom 
Bufus  had  honoured  in  life  became  after  death  tiie  special 
object  of  the  devotion  of  King  John,  who  hoped  to  be 
safer  in  the  next  world  if  his  body  lay  in  Wulfstan's 
church  under  the  shadow  of  Wulfetan's  shrine. 

Another  link  with  the  past  was  thus  snapped,  and,  what 
the  King  at  least  thought  more  of,  another  bishopric 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Flambard.  About  a  month 
after  the  shade  of  Wulfstan  had  appeared  to  Bishop 
Robert  in  tiie  King's  court  at  Cricklade,  the  living 
Anselm  showed  himself  to  the  King  in  person  in 
his  court  at  Gillingham.^  Notwithstanding  the  hatred 
which  William  had  expressed  towards  him  at  Hastings, 
the  Archbishop  had  reasons  which  urged  him  to  seek 
another  interview.  The  errand  on  which  he  came  was  Anselm 
one  at  which  he  had  hinted  before  he  had  been  invested*^ 
with  the  archbishopric.  He  had  then  fairly  warned  the 
King  that,  if  he  became  archbishop,  he  must  acknow- 
ledge Urban  as  Pope.^  He  had  as  yet  done  nothing 
towards  acknowledging  him;  he  had  taken  no  step 
which  involved  the  acknowledgement  of  Urban  or  of 
any  other  pope.  With  Anselm  moral  questions  came 
first.  The  points  on  which  he  had  first  striven  to 
awaken  the  conscience  of  the  King  had  been  the  moral 
corruption  of  his  court  and  kingdom,  and  the  synod 

oonspicetur  ooulo,  etiamsi  palpat  digito.**  Yet,  though  he  says  that  prayers 
offered  at  Wulfstan's  tomb  were  always  answered,  yet  he  says  nothing  about 
miracles  being  wrought  there  (unless  we  covnt  the  wonderful  presenration 
of  the  tomb  itself  during  a  fire),  and  not  much  of  miracles  done  during  his 
lifetime.     There  is  more  in  the  life. 

1  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  25.  **Quem  oonsintentem  in  quadam  villa  qua 
tribus  miliariis  a  Soeftesberia  distans  Ilingeham  Tocatur  Anselmua 
adiit.*'  See  above,  p.  477.  By  what  follows  this  must  have  been  some  t  me 
in  February. 

'  See  above,  p.  414. 
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CHAP.  IT.  which,  in  Anselm*8  eyes  at  least,  was  the  best  means  for 
its  reformation.  But  William  had  so  utterly  refused  his 
consent  to  the  holding  of  a  synod,  he  had  so  utterly 
refused  to  give  Anselm  any  help  in  his  schemes  of  moral 
reform,  that  Anselm  perhaps  thought  it  useless  to  press 
those  subjects  again  upon  him.  The  point  which  he  still 
thought  it  his  duty  to  press  was  one  which  to  us  seems 
of  infinitely  less  importance  than  either,  but  with  regard 
to  which  we  must  look  at  matters  with  the  eyes  of  An- 
selm's  day  and  not  with  the  eyes  of  our  own.  Anselm 
was  full  archbishop  in  all  points  spiritual  and  temporal, 
as  far  as  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  of  England 
could  make  him  so.  But  he  still  lacked  one  badge  of 
metropolitan  authority,  without  which  his  position 
would  certainly  be  deemed  imperfect  anywhere  out  of 
England.  He  had  not  received  the  archiepiscopal  pal- 
Hum  from  Bome.  He  naturally  wished  for  this  final 
stage  of  his  promotion,  this  sign  of  recognition,  as  he 
would  deem  it,  on  the  part  of  the  Universal  Church  and 
her  chief  pastor.  Now  this  supposed  need  of  the  pallium 
was  not,  like  some  of  the  claims  of  the  Boman  see,  any- 
thing new.  English  archbishops  had  gone  to  receive  the 
pallium  at  Bome,  or  they  had  had  the  pallium  sent  to 
them  from  Bome,  in  the  days  of  the  elder  William,  in  the 
days  of  Eadward,  in  the  days  of  kings  long  before  then.^ 
Lan&anc  had  gone  to  Bome  for  his  pallium  with  the  full 
good  will  of  the  Conqueror,^  and  one  of  the  chief  eccle- 
siastical difficulties  of  the  time  immediately  before  the 
Conqueror's  coming  was  the  belief  that  Stigand  had  re- 
ceived his  pallium  in  an  irregular  way.'  The  amount  of 
dependence  on  the  Boman  see  which  was  implied  in  the 
receipt  of  this  badge  of  honour  may  perhaps  be  questioned. 
It  would  be  differently  understood  at  Bome  and  at  Can- 

'  See  N.  C.  voL  ii.  pp.  123,  46a,  and  Hook,  Archbishope,  L  ay,  270. 
'  See  N.  C.  voL  iv.  p.  353.  *  See  N.  C.  voL  ii.  p.  441. 
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terbury.  It  would  be  differently  understood  at  Canterbury,  chap.  iv. 
according  to  the   temper  of  different  archbishops,  or 
according  to  their  English  or  foreign  birth.     But  it  is  at  The  pal- 
least  plain  that  the  possession  of  the  pallium  was  not  at  q^m 
this  time  looked  on  as  at  all  needful  for  the  validity  of  ^**Vj*?!_ 

•^        validity 

any  archiepiscopal  act.  Anselm,  as  yet  unclothed  withof  arehi- 
it,  had  consecrated  a  bishop  and  had  proposed  to  hold  ai^ts. 
synod.  Still  for  the  new  archbishop  to  go  to  Rome  to 
receive  that  badge  of  his  office  which  was  still  lacking 
was  a  simple  matter  of  course.  Doubtless  the  journey 
needed  the  formal  leave  of  the  king ;  but  no  king  but 
William  Bufus  would  have  thought  of  refusing  his  leave 
for  the  purpose.  William  had  indeed  not  acknowledged 
Urban;  but  Anselm  had  warned  William  that,  if  he 
became  archbishop,  he  must  continue  to  acknowledge 
Urban,  and  William  had  allowed  him  to  become  arch- 
bishop on  those  terms.  The  earlier  conduct  of  William 
in  such  matters  could  not  have  led  Anselm  to  think  that 
he  attached  much  real  importance  to  the  matter.  William 
of  Saint-Calais  had  put  forth  the  loftiest  views  of  papal 
authority  in  the  hearing  of  William  and  Lanfranc,  and 
they  had  been  objected  to  on  quite  other  grounds.  King 
and  Primate  had  rightly  objected  when  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham appealed  from  the  King  and  his  Witan  to  the  Pope 
of  Rome;  they  had  not  quarrelled  with  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  simply  because  he  had  implied  that  there  was 
a  Pope  of  Rome.  The  refusal  to  allow  Anselm  to  go  for  Character 
the  pallium  could  have  come  only  from  a  king  who  wasu^m's" 
determined  to  raise  every  point  which  could  annoy  the  ^^^^^^' 
archbishop,  above  all  to  raise  every  point  which  could 
by  any  chance  drive  him  to  a  resignation  of  the  arch- 
bishopric.  Or  better  still  than  all  in  the  Red  King's 
eyes  would  it  be  to  find  some  point  which  could  any- 
how lead  to  Anselm's  being  deprived  of  the  arch- 
bishopric.    If  such  an  end  could  be  gained,  it  would 

li  2 
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CHAP.  IV.  matter  not  by  what  power  or  by  what  process  it  was 

done ;  it  would  matter  not  if  it  involved  the  forsaking 

on  William's  own  part  of  every  position  which  he  had 

taken  up. 

Anaelm  Anselm  then  came   to  Gillingham,  and    asked  the 

to  ffo  to      King  s  leave  to  go  to  the  Pope  to  ask  for  his  pallium. 

for^e       William  at  once  asked  to  which  Pope  he  meant  to  go.* 

pallium.     Anselm  of  course  answered,  To  Urban.     The  King  said 

^^  ^^      that  he  had  not  yet  acknowledged  Urban  as  Pope,  that 

knowledge  j^  ^^^  neither  his  custom  nor  that  of  his  father  to  allow 

no  pope. 

any  one  in  his  kingdom  so  much  as  to  call  any  one  Pope 
without  his  leave.     So  precious  was  this  right  to  him 
that  to  seek  to  take  it  from  him  was  the  same  thing  as 
Anselm*!    to  seek  to  take  away  his  crown.^    Anselm  then  set  forth 
"*^**™^  '  the  case  of  the  two  contending  Popes,  and  his  own  per- 
s6nal  case  in  the  matter.   He  reminded  the  King  of  what 
he  had  told  him  at  Rochester  before  he  took  the  arch- 
bishopric, that,  as  Abbot  of  Bee,  he  had  acknowledged 
Urban,  and    that  he    could    not  withdraw  from    the 
William*8  obedience  which  he  had  pledged  to  him.    The  King,  in 
"^*'*      great  wrath,  said  that  Anselm  could  not  at  once  keep 
his  faith  towards  himself  and  the  obedience  which  with- 
Position  of  out  his  Icavc  he  had  promised  to  Urban.^     Now,  when 
towards     Anselm  pledged  his  obedience  to  Urban,  he  was  not  an 
Urban.      English  subject,  and  he  needed  no  leave  from  the  King 
of  England  for  anything.     He  acknowledged  Urban,  as 
all  the  rest  of  Normandy  acknowledged  him.    The  obedi- 
ence which  he  had  thus  pledged  Anselm  looked  on  as 
still  personally  binding  on  him,  though  his  temporal 

*  Eadmer»  Hist.  Nov.  25.  "Eique  suam  rolimtatem  in  hoc  esse  inno> 
tuit,  nt  Romannm  pontiBcem  pro  pallil  sui  petitione  adiret.  Ad  qood  rex, 
A  quo  inqnit  papa  iUud  requirere  cnpis  ?  *' 

'  lb.  '*  Quicunqne  sibi  hujus  dignitatis  potestatem  vellet  pneripere,  unom 
foret  ac  si  coronam  snam  sibi  oonaretur  auferre." 

*  lb,  **  Ine  stimnlis  exagitatus,  protestatus  est  ilium  nequaquam  fidem 
quam  sibi  debebat  simol  et  apostolice  sedis  obedientiam,  contra  soam 
▼oluntatem,  posse  senrare.** 
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allegiance  was  transferred  to  a  kingdom  where  Urban  chap.  rr. 
was  not  acknowledged.  William,  not  unnaturally,  took 
no  heed  of  Anselm's  personal  obligations.  Whatever  the 
Abbot  of  Bee  might  have  done,  neither  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  nor  any  other  £nglish  subject  could 
acknowledge  any  Pope  without  the  King's  leave.  After 
all,  Anselm's  acknowledgement  of  Urban  had  not  yet 
gone  further  than  speaking  of  him  as  Pope.  He  had  had 
no  dealings  with  him  of  any  kind.  He  indeed  proposed 
to  do  an  act  which  would  have  been  the  fullest  ac- 
knowledgement of  Urban*s  claims.  But  he  had  proposed 
to  do  it  only  with  the  King's  leave.  What  he  should  do 
in  case  tiie  King  refused  to  give  him  leave  to  go,  he 
had  not  said,  very  likely  he  had  not  settled  in  his  own 
mind.  He  would  do  nothing  contrary  to  his  obedience 
to  Urban ;  but  as  yet  his  obedience  to  Urban  was  wholly 
in  theory.  The  King's  words  now  made  it  a  practical 
question ;  any  kind  of  adhesion  to  Urban  was  declared 
by  the  King's  own  mouth  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
duties  of  one  who  was  the  man  of  the  King  of  England. 

Anselm,  it  is  plain,  was  most  anxious  to  do  his  duty  Twofold 
alike  as  churchman  and  as  subject.     He  saw  no  kind  of  ^*^^j^^ 
inconsistency  between  the  two.     No  such  questions  had  biahop. 
been  raised  in  the  days  of  Lanfranc,  and  he  had  not 
done,  or  proposed  to  do,  anything  but  what  Lanfranc 
had  done  before  him.     Reasonably  enough,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  admit  the  King's  interpretation  of  the  law 
which  declared  that  he  could  not  be  the  Mend  at  once 
of  Urban  and  of  William.    And,  in  a  thoroughly  consti-He  aska 
tutional  spirit,  he  demanded  that  the  question  should  be  assembly 
referred  to  a  lawful  assembly  of  the  kingdom.     Let  theJJJ^JJ^^ 
bishops,  abbots,  and  lay  nobles  come  together,  and  lettio^. 
them  decide  whether  the  two  duties  were  so  inconsistent 
with  each  other  as  the  King  said  they  were.^    By  their 

1  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nor.  26.    **  Peiint  inducias  ad  istius  rei  ezaminationem 
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CHAP.  IV.  judgement  on  the  point  of  law  he  would  abide.     If  ihej 
Anselm's    ruled  that  it  was  as  the  King  said,  that  obedience  to 
Urban  was  inconsistent  with  allegiance  to  William,  then 
He  will      he  would  shape  his  own  course  accordingly.     If  such 
realm  if     should  be  their  verdict,  he  could  not  abide  in  the  land 
not'aS^      without  either  openly  throwing  off  the  obedience   of 
knowledge  Urban  or  else  openly  breaking  his  duty  as  subject  and 
liegeman  to  William.     He  would  do  neither.     In  such  a 
case  he  would  leave  the  realm  till  such  time  as  the 
King  should  acknowledge  Urban.^    By  that  means  he 
would  avoid  all  breach  of  either  duty.    The  case  might 
well  have  been  argued  on  another  ground,  whether  it 
was  not  being  righteous  overmuch  to  bring  back  again, 
for  the  sake  of  a  technical  scruple  of  any  kind,  all  the 
evils  which  would  at  once  follow  if  the  land  were  again 
left  without  an  archbishop.    Anselm's  answer   would 
doubtless  have  been  that  he  could  not  do  evil  that  good 
might  come.    And  it  would  be  much  clearer  to  the  mind 
of  Anselm  than  it  would  have  been  to  the  mind  of  any 
native  Englishman  that  a  withdrawal  of  obedience  from 
Urban  was  the  doing  of  evil.     The  feelings  of  Aosta, 
even  the  feelings  of  Bee,  were  not  quite  at  home  in  the 
air    of  Gillingham.      But  the  bringing  in  of  foreign 
ideas,  feelings,  and  scruples,  was  one  of  the  necessary 
consequences  of  foreign  conquest.     Anselm  obeyed  his 
own  conscience,  and  his  conscience  taught  him  as  a 

qnatenus  episoopis,  abbatibtiB,  cnnctisque  regni  principibus,  ana  coeontibos 
eommuni  assenBU  definxretar,  ntrum  salva  reverentia  et  obedientia  sedb 
aposiolioe  posset  fidem  terrene  regi  servare*  annon."  These  words  most 
be  specially  attended  to,  as  they  contain  the  whole  root  of  the  matter  with 
regard  to  the  council  of  Rockingham.  The  word  "  indntiffi"  is  rather  hard 
to  translate.  It  means  an  adjournment,  but  something  more  than  an  adjoum- 
ment.  The  word  "  truce,"  commonly  used  to  express  it,  is  rathw  too  strong ; 
yet  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  avoid  it. 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  26.  '*  Quod  si  probatum,  inquit>  fuerit,  utrumque 
fieri  minime  p6sse,  fateor  male  terram  tuam,  donee  apostolicum  suscipiai^ 
exeundo  devitare,  quam  beati  Petri  ejusqne  vicarii  obedientiam  vel  ad 
horam  abnegare.** 
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conscience  schooled  at  Aosta  and  Bee  could  not  fail  to  chap.  iv. 
teach  him. 

To  Anselm  s  proposal  for  referring  the  matter  to  the  Frequency 
Witan  of  the  kingdom  William  made  no  objection.     The^mbHeg 
Red  King  seems  never  to  have  had  any  objection  to^^.®' 
meeting  either  his  great  men  or  the  general  mass  of  his 
subjects.   He  was  in  truth  so  strong  that  every  gathering 
of  the  kind  became  little  more  than  a  display  of  his 
power.     But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  question  could 
not  have  been  kept  open  till  the  ordinary  Easter  Gem6t. 
That  Gemot  was  held  this  year  at  Winchester,  and,  as  Easter 
we  shall  see  in  another  chapter,  matters  of  no   small  j^^^jj^e^ 
moment  had  to  be  treated  in  it.    The  King's  authority  '^S* 
was  beginning  to  be  defied  in  northern  England,  and  at 
this  Easter  it  had  to  be  asserted.    But,  for  whatever  A  special 
reason,  it  was  determined  that  a  special  assembly  should  ^,^°ned, 
be  summoned  a  fortnight  before  the  regular  meeting  at 
Winchester,  for  the  discussion  of  the  particular  point 
which  had  been  raised  between  the  King  and  the  Arch- 
bishop.   It  illustrates  the  way  in  which  the  kings  and 
great  men  of  that  time  were  always  moving  from  place 
to  place  that  a  spot  was  chosen  for  the  special  meeting, 
far  away  from  the  spot  where  WiUiam  and  Anselm  then 
were,  far  away  from  the  place  where  the  regular  as- 
sembly was  to  be  held  so  soon  after.     Gillingham  and 
Winchester  were  comparatively  near  to  each  other;  but 
the  assembly  which  was  to  give  a  legal  judgement  as  to  Assembly 
Anselm's  conflicting  duties  was  summoned  to  meet  oninj^ham. 
the  second  Sunday  before  Easter  at  the  royal  castle  of  ^*^^  "' 
Bockingham  on  the  borders  of  Northamptonshire  and 
Leicestershire,  a  place  which  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
being  one  of  the  most  central  in  England. 

In  the  question  which  was  now  to  be  argued,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  King  was  technically  in  the 
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oHAP.  lY.  right,  as  the  law  was  understood  in  his  father  s  time. 
Tl»o  'King  By  the  custom  of  the  Conqueror  s  reign,  no  Pope  could 
right.         be  acknowledged  without  the  Kings  leave  ;  and,  though 
Anselm  had  not  taken  any  active  or  public  step  in 
acknowledgement  of  Urban,  he  had  acknowledged  him 
in  words  spoken  to  the  King  himself,  and  he  had  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  on  any  account  withdraw  his 
Moral        obedience  from   Urban.      At  the  same  time  one  can 
of  hit         hardly  conceive  a  more  pettifogging  way  of  interpreting 
conduct,     the  law,  or  a  meaner  way  of  abusing  a  legal  power. 
There  was  no  reasonable  ground  for  refusing  to  ac- 
knowledge Urban,  except  on  the  theory  that  the  deposi- 
tion of  Gbregory  and  the  election  of  Clement  were  valid. 
Urban  represented  the  claims  of  Gregory;  Clement  still 
lived  to  assert  his  own  claims.    But  though  Lanfranc 
had  used  cautious  language  about  the  dispute,^  England 
and  her  King  had  never  thought  of  acknowledging  Cle- 
ment or  of  withdrawing  their  allegiance  from  Gregory. 
Gregory  had  been  the  Conqueror  s  Pope,  as  long  as  the 
Pontion     two  great  ones  both  lived.    And,  if  ClemenVs  election 
Popes.       '^^  void  from  the  beginning,  Gregory's  death  could  not 
make    his    right    any  better.      Victor  had    succeeded 
Gregory,  and  Urban  had  succeeded  Victor.    There  could 
be  no  excuse  for  objecting  to  Urban,  except  on  a  ground 
which  William  Bufus  might  have  been  glad  to  take  up, 
but  which  he  could  not  take  up  with  any  decency.     He 
might,  not  unreasonably  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
have  thrown  himself  into  the  Imperial  cause,  as  the 
common  cause  of  princes.    But  he  could  not  do  this 
without  throwing  blame  on  the  conduct  of  his  father. 
Or  again^  if  he  had  tried,  in  any  legal  or  regular  way, 
either  to  limit  the  papal  power  like  Henry  the  Second, 
or  to  cast  it  off  altogether  like  Henry  the  Eighth,  we  at 
least,  as  we  read  the  story,  could  not  have  blamed  him. 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  ir.  p.  435, 
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But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  William  Bufus  to  do  chap.  iv. 
anything  in  a  legal  or  regular  way.    It  was  not  in  him 
to  take  up  any  really  intelligible  counter  position,  either 
by  getting  rid  of  Popes  altogether  or  by  acknowledging 
the  Imperial  Pope.    It  is  true  that  he  might  have  found 
it  hard  to  carry  with  him  even  his  servile  prelates,  still 
harder  to  carry  his  lay  nobles,  in  either  of  those  courses. 
But  then  it  was  just  as  little  in  him  honestly  to  take  the 
third  course  which  was  open  to  him,  by  frankly  acknow- 
ledging Urban.     It  pleased  him  better  to  play  tricks  William's 
with  his  claim  to  acknowledge  popes,  just  as  he  played  ^f  the 
tricks  with  his  claim  to  appoint  bishops  and  abbots.  ^"®*^°'^- 
To  keep  the  question  open,  to  give  no  reason  on  either 
side,  but  practically  to  hinder  the  acknowledgement 
of  any  pope,  was  a  more  marked  exercise  of  his  own 
arbitrary  will  than  if  he  had  ruled  the  disputed  question 
either  way.    But,  just  as  he  was  ready  to  fill  up  a 
bishopric  as  soon  as  he  thought  it  worth  his  while  in 
point  of  money,  so  he  was  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  a 
pope  as  soon  as  it  seemed  worth  his  while  to  do  so,  in 
point  either  of  policy  or   of  spite.     All  this  while  he  No  real 
had   not  the  slightest  real  objection  to  acknowledge  turban 
Urban.    Either  now  or  very  soon  after,  he  was  actually  ^"^  ^  ^•^* 
intriguing  with  Urban,  in  hopes  of  carrying  his  point 
against  Anselm  by  his  means. 

And  now  the  Assembly  came  together  which  was  to 
declare  the  law  of  England  as  to  the  point  in  dispute 
between  Anselm  and  the  King.  It  was  not  gathered  in  Position 
any  of  the  great  cities,  or  imder  the  shadow  of  any  of  ingij^ni. 
the  great  minsters,  of  the  realm.  Nor  yet  was  it 
gathered,  as  some  coimdls  were  gathered  before  and 
after,  in  one  of  those  spots  which  were  simply  the  seats 
of  the  King's  silvan  pleasures.  Bockingham,  placed  on 
the  edge  of  the  forest  which  bears  its  name,  the  wooded 
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CHAP.  TV,  ground  between  the  sluggish  streams  of  Nen  and  Wel- 
land,  was  preeminently  a  hunting-seat ;  but  it  \ras  not 
History      merely  a  hunting-seat ;  it  was  also  a  fortress.      As  in  so 
place.        many  cases,  the  Norman,  in  this  case  the  Conqueror 
himself,  had  seized  and  adapted  to  his  own  use  tiie  home 
and  the  works  of  the  Englishman.     On  a  height  just 
within  the  borders  of  Northamptonshire,  looking  forth 
across  the  valley  of  the  Welland  over  the  Danish  land 
to  the  north,  the  Englishman  Bofig  had  in  King  Ead- 
ward's  days  held  sac  and  soc  in  his  lordship  of  Rocking- 
ham.    His  dwelling-place,  like  those  of  other  English 
thegns,  crowned  a  mound  on  a  site  strong  by  nature,  and 
which  the  skill  of  Norman  engineers  was  to  change  into 
a  site  strong  by  art.     In  the  havoc  which  fell  upon 
Northampton,  borough  and   shire,  when  William  yrent 
forth  to  subdue  the  Mercian  land,^  the  home  of  Bofig 
had  become  waste;  and  on  that  waste  spot  the  King 
The  castle,  ordered  a  castle  to  be  built.^    At  Rockingham,  as  almost 
everywhere  else,  we  find  works  earlier  and  later  than 
the  time  of  our  story,  but  nothing  that  we  can  positively 
assign  to  the  days  of  either  William.     There  is  no  keep, 
as  at  Bridgenorth  and  at  Oxford,  which  we  can  assign 
to  any  of  the  known  actors  in  our  tale.     The  mound  of 
Bofig  is  yoked  on  to  a  series  of  buildings  of  various 
dates,  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  sixteenth.    But 
we  can  still  trace  the  line  of  the  walls  and  ditches  which 
the  Conqueror  or  his  successors  added  as  new  defences 
to  the  primitive  mound  and  its  primitive  ditch.    Art  and 
nature  together  have  made  the  site  almost  peninsular; 
but  a  considerable  space,  occupied  by  the  parish  church 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  234. 

'  Domesday,  220.  "Rex  tenet  Roohingeham  ....  Hanc  terram  tenoit 
Bovi  cum  Baca  et  soca  T.  R.  £.  Wasta  erat  quando  rex  W.  jussit  ibi  castel- 
lum  fieri."  On  Rockingham  Castle,  see  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  Archsological 
Journal,  xxxv.  209. 
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and  by  the  town  which  has  sunk  to  a  village,  lies  between  chap.  iv. 
the  castle  and  the  stream  that  flows  beneath  the  height. 
The  site  is  a  lordly  one,  and  is  almost  the  more  striking  Desctip- 
because  it  commands  no  other  great  object  such  as  those  ^jJ^J^g?^^ 
which  are  commanded    by  those  castles  which  were 
raised  to  protect  or  to  keep  down  a  city.     When  the 
forest  was  still  a  forest  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the 
aspect  of  the  castle  of  Rockingham,  one  of  the  wilder 
retreats  of  English  kingship,  must  have  been  at  once 
lonelier  and  busier  than  it  is  now. 

At  Rockingham  then  the  Assembly  met,  a  fortnight  Meeting 
before  Easter.    The  immediate  place  of  meeting  was  the  Aasembly. 
church  within  the  castle.*    The  church  has  perished,  but^'^"'^  '*• 
its  probable  site  may  be  traced  among  the  buildings  to 
the  north  of  the  mound.     But  it  is  hard  to  understand  piace  of 
how  the  narrow  space  of  a  castle-chapel  could  hold  the  JhTc^e- 
great  gathering  which  came  together  at  Rockingham.  *^^*l^- 
The  King  and  his  immediate  counsellors  sat  apart  in  a  The  King's 
separate  chamber,  while  outside  were  a  numerous  body,  Jl^cil. 
among  whom  we  hear  of  the  bishops  and  nobles,  but 
which  is   also  spoken  of  as  a  vast  crowd  of  monks, 
clerks,  and  laymen.^    It  may  be  that,  according  to  an 
arrangement  which  is  sometimes  found  elsewhere,  but 
of  which  there  is  no  present  trace  at  Rockingham,  the 
great  hall  opened  into  the  chapel,  so  that,  while  the 
church  was  formally  the  place  of  meeting,  the  greater 
space  of  the  hall  would  be  open  to  receive   the  over- 
flowing crowd.^    The  time  of  meeting  was  the  early 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  26,  *'Fit  conventas  omnium  dominico  die,  in 
ecclesia  qu»  est  in  ipso  castro  dta,  »b  hora  prima,  rege  et  sols  secretius 
in  Anselmnm  consilia  sua  studiose  texentibus.*' 

'  **  Anselmus  autem,  episcopis,  abbatibus,  et  principibus,  ad  se  a  regio 
secreto  vocatis,  eos  et  assistentem  monaohorum,  derioorum,  laioorum,  nume- 
rosam  multitudinem  bao  roce  alloquitur.** 

'  See  above,  p.  480,  for  somewhat  similar  arrangements.  But  the  present 
hiill  of  Rockingham,  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century,  is  divided  by  the 
width  of  the  court  from  what  seems  to  be  the  site  of  the  chapel. 
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CHAP.  IV.  morning;  a  midnight  sitting  of  the  Wise  Men  was  an 

^^■jj^^**°"  unknown  thing  in  those  days.     The  King  sat  within 

awembly.    in  the  outer  space,  whatever  was  its  nature,  Ansehn 

Anaelm'i    addressed  the  assembly,  calling  forth  the  bishops  and 

■peech.       lords  from  the  presence-chamber  to  hear  him.   We  must 

remember  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  King,  he  was  the 

first  man  in  the  Assembly  and  its  natural  leader.    He 

laid  his  case  before  his  hearers.     He  had  asked  leave  of 

the  King  to  go  to  Pope  Urban  for  his  pallium.    The 

King  had  told  him  that  to  acknowledge  Urban  or  any 

one  else  as  Pope  without  his  leave  was  the  same  thing 

as  trying  to  take  his  crown  from  him.     The  King  had 

added  that  feiith  to  him  and  obedience  to  Urban  were 

two  things  which  could  not  go  together;  Anselm  could 

not  practise  both  at  once.    It  was  this  point  which  the 

Assembly  had  come  together  to  decide ;  it  was  on  this 

He  states   point  that  their  counsel  was  needed.      He  bade  his 

tiia  case 

hearers  remember  that  he  had  not  sought  the  arch- 
bishopric, that  in  truth  he  would  gladly  have  been 
burned  alive  rather  than  take  it.^  They  had  themselves 
forced  him  into  the  office — the  bishops  certainly  had  in 
a  literal  and  even  physical  sense.  It  was  for  them 
now  to  help  him  with  their  counsel,  to  lessen  thereby 
the  burthen  which  they  themselves  had  laid  on  his 
shoulder.*  He  appealed  to  all,  he  specially  appealed 
to  his  brother  bishops,  to  weigh  the  matter  carefully, 
and  to  decide.    Could  he  at  once  keep  his  plighted  fiEuth 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  a6.  "Fateor  verum  dioo,  qnia  salva  reverenti* 
Toluntatis  Dei  maluissem  ilia  die,  si  optio  mihi  daretur,  in  ardenton 
rog^m  oomburendus  pnecipitari,  qoam  archiepisoopatus  dignitate  snb- 
limari." 

'  **Ri^n)stis  me,  et  ooegistis  onus  omnium  suscipere,  qui  corporis  im- 
bedllitate  defessus  meipsum  vix  poteram  ferre  ....  attamen  videns  im- 
portunam  voluntatem  vestram,  oredidi  me  vobis,  et  susoepi  onus  quod 
imposuistis,  confisus  spe  auxilii  vestri  quod  pollidti  eetis.  Nunc  ergo,  eoce 
tetnpus  adest  quo  sese  causa  obtulit,  ut  onus  meum  consilii  vestri  mann 
levetis." 
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to  the  King  and  his  plighted  obedience  to  the  Pope?    It  chap.  iv. 
was  a  grave  matter  to  sin  against  either  duty.    Could 
not  both  duties  be  observed  without  any  breach   of 
either? 

This  was  indeed  the  question  which  the  Assembly  was  The  remi 
brought   together    to    consider    and    to    decide.      TheJ^^dedon 
meeting  had  been  called,  at  Anselm's  own  request,  to^^^"^'" 
inform  him  on  the  point  of  law,  whether    he  could 
acknowledge  Urban  without  disloyalty  to  William.    But 
during  a  long  debate  of  two  days,  that  real  issue  is 
never  touched,  till  Anselm  himself  calls   back    men*s 
minds  to  the  real  object  of  their  coming  together.     ItAsaump- 
is  assumed  throughout  by  the  King  and  the  King's  the  King's 
party  that  the  point  of  law  is  already  settled  in  thej*^^^ 
sense  unfavourable  to  Anselm,  that  Anselm  has  doneAnaehn. 
something  contrary  to  his  allegiance  to  the  King,  that  He  is 
he  is  tiiere  as  an  accused  man  for  trial,  almost  as  a^^^u^ 
convicted  man  for  sentence.    That  he  is  a  member  of  P®*^^ 
the  Assembly,  the  highest    subject  in  the  Assembly, 
that  the  whole  object  of  the  meeting  is  to  decide  a 
question  in  which  the   King  and  his  highest  subject 
understand   the  law  in  different  ways,  seems  not  to 
come  into  the  head  of  any  of  the  King  s  immediate 
counsellors.     Least  of  all  does  it  come  into  the  heads  Conduct 
of  the  bishops,  the  class  of  men  who  play  the  mostbiahope. 
prominent  and  the  least  creditable  part  in  the  story. 

To  Anselm*s  question  then  the  bishops  were  the  first  Answer 
to  make  answer.  They  are  spoken  of  throughout  asbuhops. 
acting  in  a  body ;  but  they  must  have  had  some  spokes- 
man. That  spokesman  could  not  have  been  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  who  must  surely  have  been  sitting  with  the 
King  in  his  inner  council.  William  of  Saint-Calais  comes 
on  the  scene  afterwards,  but  no  bishop  is  mentioned  by 
name  at  this  stage.  The  answer  of  the  episcopal  body 
was  not  cheering.    The  Archbishop  had  no  need  of  their 
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CHAP.  IT.  counsel    He  was  a  man  prudent  in  (jod  and  a  lover  of 
goodness,  and  could  settle  such  points  better  than  they 
could.     If  he  would  throw  himself  wholly  on  the  King's 
will,  then  they  would  give  him  their  advice;^  or  they 
would,  if  he  wished,  go  in  and  report  his  words  to  the  Eang. 
The  meefc-  They  did  so ;  and  Bufus,  with  a  scruple  which  one  would 
joarnedtiU  rather  have  looked  for  from  Anselm,  ordered  that,  as  the 
Monday,    j^y  ^^^  Sunday,  the  discussion  should  be  adjourned  to 
the  morrow.     Anselm  was  to  go  to  his  own  quarters, 
and  to  appear  again  in  the  morning.     One  might  like  to 
know  where,  not  only  the  Archbishop,  but  the  whole 
host  of  visitors  at  times  like  this,  found  quarters.    Un- 
less they  were  all  the  King's  guests  in  the  castle,  and 
filled  its  nooks  and  comers  how  they  might,  it  must  have 
been  much  harder  to  find  lodgings  at  Rockingham  than 
Meeting  of  it  was  at  Gloucester.     Monday  morning  came ;  Anselm, 
March  I'a.  with  his  faithful  reporter  Eadmer,  went  to  the  place 
Anselm      of  meeting.  Sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  whole  Assembly,* 
bishops,      he  told  the  bishops,  as  it  would  seem,  that  he  was  ready 
to  receive  the  advice  which  he  had  asked  for  yesterday. 
They         They  again  answered  that  they  had  nothing  to  say  but 
unreserved  what  they  had  said  yesterday ;  they  had  no  advice  to 
su  mission,  gj^^  j^^^^  unless  he  was  ready  to  throw  himself  wholly 

on  the  Kings  will.  If  he  drew  distinctions  and  reserva- 
tions, if  he  pleaded  any  call  on  behalf  of  God  to  do  any- 
thing against  the  King  s  will,  they  would  give  him  no 
help.^    So  low  had  the  prelacy  of  England  fallen  under 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  27.  "Si,  remota  omni  alia  conditioner  simpliciter 
ad  Yoluntatem  domini  nostri  regis  consilii  toi  summam  transferre  velleB, 
prompia  tibi  yolimtate,  ut  nobis  ipsis,  consuleremus." 

'  **  In  medio  prbcerum  et  conglobatae  multitudinis  gedens/*  Judges  and 
bishops  can  still  deliver  charges  sitting ;  but  it  would  seem  hard  to  canyon 
a  debate  in  that  posture. 

'  "Si  pure  ad  voluntatem  domini  regis  consilii  tui  summam  transferre 
volueris,  promptum,  et  quod  in  nobis  ipsis  utile  didicimus,  a  nobis  consilium 
certum  habebis.    Si  autem  secundum  Deum,  quod  ullatenus  voluntati  regis 
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the  administration  of  Bufus  and  Flambard.     Neither  as  chap.  iy. 
priests  of  God,  nor  as  Witan  of  the  realm,  nor  simply  as  l*f*«tioii 
freemen  of  the  land,  was  there  any  strength  or  counsel  biahops. 
in  them.    Their  answer  seems  almost  to  imply  that  they 
cast  aside  the  common  decencies,  not  only  of  prelates 
but  of  Christian  men,  that  they  fully  accepted  the  ruling 
of  their  sovereign,  that  the  will  of  God  was  not  to  be 
put  into  comparison  with  the  will  of  the  King.     Anselm  Anselm 
is  not  doing  like  some  before  and  after  him,  not  even  exclusive 
like  his  chief  enemy  in  the  present  gathering.     He  is^^**"®* 
not  asserting  any  special  privilege  for  his  order ;  he  is 
not  appealing  from  a  court  within  the  realm  to  any 
foreign  jurisdiction.     He  asks  for  counsel  how  he  may 
reconcile  his  duty  to  God  with  his  duty  to  the  King; 
and  the  answer  he  gets  is  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  submit  to  the  King's  will;   the  law  of  God,  and 
seemingly  the  law  of  England  with  it,  are  to  go  for 
nothing.     But  there  was  at  least  some  shame  left  in 
them;  when  they  had  given  their  answer,  they  held 
their  peace  and  hung  down  their  heads,  as  if  waiting 
for  what  Anselm  might  lay  upon  them.^    Then  the  His  second 
Primate  spoke,  seemingly  not  rising  from  his  seat,  but*^**^  ' 
with  uplifted  eyes,  with  solemn  voice,  with  a  face  all 
alive  with  feeling.^    He  looked  at  the  chiefs  of  Church 
and  State,  prelates  and  nobles,  and  told  them  that  if 
they,  shepherds  and  princes,^  could  give  no  counsel  save 
according  to  the  will  of  one  man,  he  must  betake  him  to 
the  Shepherd  and  Prince  of  all.     That  Shepherd  and 

obviare  poesit,  conBilium  a  nobis  expecias,  frustra  niteris ;  quia  in  bujus- 
modi  nunquam  tibi  nos  adminiculari  videbia." 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  97.  "Quibus  dictis  conticuerunt,  et  capita  sua 
quasi  ad  ea  qwe  ipse  illaturus  erat  demiserunt." 

^  **  Tunc  pater  Anselmus,  erectis  in  altum  luminibus^  vivido  vultu,  reve- 
renda  voce,  ista  locutus  est." 

'  "  Nos  qui  Christians  plebis  pastores,  et  tob  qui  populorum  prindpe^ 


vocamini." 
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CHAP.  IV.  Prince  had  given  a  charge  and  authority  to  Peter  first, 
and  after  him  to  the  other  Apostles,  to  the  Vicar  of 
Peter  first  and  after  him  to  all  other  bishops,  a  charge 
and  authority  which  He  had  not  given  to  any  temporal 
His  two  prince.  Count,  Duke,  King,  or  Emperor.*  He  owed  a 
duty  to  his  temporal  prince,  for  the  Lord  had  bidden 
him  to  render  to  Csesar  the  things  that  were  Csesar's. 
But  he  was  bidden  also  to  render  to  God  the  things  that 
were  God*s.  He  would,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  obey 
both  commands.  He  must  give  obedience  to  the  Vicar 
of  Peter  in  the  things  of  God;  in  those  things  which 
belonged  to  the  earthly  dignity  of  his  lord  the  King, 
he  would  ever  give  his  lord  his  faithful  counsel  and 
help,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  power. 
Position  The  words  are  calm  and  dignified,  the  words  of  a 
towM^s  man  who,  forsaken  by  all,  had  no  guide  lefk  but  the 
the  PopoB.  jigi^^  within  him.  There  is  indeed  a  ring  about  some  of 
Anselm's  sayings  which  is  not  pleasing  in  English  ears ; 
we  may  doubt  whether  Dunstan  would  have  drawn  the 
distinction  which  was  drawn  by  Anselm.  And  yet  that 
distinction  comes  to  no  more  than  the  undoubted  truth 
that  we  should  obey  God  rather  than  man.  The  only 
question  was  whether  obedience  to  Pope  Urban  was  a 
necessary  part  of  obedience  to  God.  The  foreign  clergy 
doubtless  held  stronger  views  of  papal  authority  than  had 
been  known  of  old  in  England ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that 
every  man,  native  or  foreign,  held  that  the  Bishop  of 
Bome  had  some  claim  on  his  reverence,  if  not  on  his 
obedience.  The  ancient  custom  that  a^  English  arch- 
bishop should  go  to  him  for  the  pallium  shows  it  of 
itself.  The  craven  bishops  themselves  would,  if  secretly 
pressed  by  their  consciences  or  their  confessors,  have 
spoken  in  all  things  as  Anselm  spoke.     And  there  was 

'  Eftdmer,  Hist.  Nov.  97.  "  Non  coilibet  Imperatori,  non  alicni  regi,  mm 
dud,  non  oomiti.**  I  have  ventored  to  prefer  the  climax  to  the  anti-cUmaz. 
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one  hard  by,  if  not  present  in  that  company,  yet  within  chap.  iv. 
the  wall  of  the  same  castle,  who  had  gone  many  steps 
further  Bomeward  than  Anselm  went.  Closeted  with  the  Anselm 
King,  caballing  with  him  against  the  man  of  God,  was  wiUiam 
Bishop  William  of  Durham,  the  man  who  had  openly  ^f^*"**' 
appealed  to  the  Pope  from  the  sentence  of  an  English 
court,  the  man  who  had  openly  refused  to  Caesar  what 
was  most  truly  Csesar  s,  who  had  denied  the  right  of  the 
King  and  Witan  of  England  to  judge  a  bishop,  even  in 
the  most  purely  temporal  causes.^    Anselm  had  made 
no  such  appeal ;  he  had  made  no  such  exclusive  claims ; 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  did  not,  like  William  of 
Saint-Calais,  take  to  the  policy  of  obstruction,  that  he  did 
not  waste  the  time  of  the  assembly  by  raising  petty  points 
of  law,  or  subtle  questions  as  to  the  befitting  dress  of  its 
members.^   Anselm  was  a  poor  Papist,  one  might  almost 
say  a  poor  churchman,  beside  that  still  recent  phase  of 
the  bishop  who  had  now  fully  learned  that  the  will  of 
God  was  not  to  be  thought  of  when  it  clashed  with  the 
will  of  the  King.    It  was  not  Anselm,  but  the  man  who  Anselm 
sought  to  supplant  Anselm,  who  had  taken  the  first  and  ^  ^ 
greatest  step  towards  the  establishment  of  foreign  and^P®*^^® 
usurped  jiirisdictions  within  the  realm. 

The  bishops  heard  the  answer  of  their  Primate.  They  Anawcr 
rose  troubled  and  angry;  they  talked  confusedly  tojjgjj^,^ 
one  another ;  they  seemed  as  if  they  were  pronouncing 
Anselm  to  be  guilty  of  death^^  They  turned  to  him  in 
wrath ;  they  told  him  that  they  would  not  carry  to  the 
King  such  a  message  as  that,  and  they  went  out  to  the 
room  where  the  King  was.  But  it  was  right  that  the 
King  should  know  what  Anselm's  answer  had  been. 

*  See  above,  p.  104.  '  See  above,  p.  95. 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  27.  "  Turbationem  Buam  confusiB  vocibus  expri« 
mentes,  ut  eoe  ilium  esse  reum  mortis  una  clamare  putares."  The  reference 
neems  to  be  to  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  xxvi.  66. 

VOL.  I.  K  k 
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CHAP.  IV.  Anselm  had  no  one  whom  he  could  send  on  such  an 
errand;  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  thrust  another  into 
the  mouth  of  the  lion  when  he  could  brave  the  danger 
Anselm      himself.     He  went  into   the  presence-chamber;  he  re- 
theKing.  peated  his  own  words  to  the  King,  and  at  once  with- 
drew.    The  wrath  of  William  was  kindled;  he  took 
counsel  with  the  bishops  and  the  nobles  of  his  party,  to 
see  what  answer  he  could  make;  but  they  found  none. 
As  in  the  hall  at  Lillebonne,  when  the  Conqueror  put 
forth  his  plan  for  the  invasion  of  England,*  men  were  to 
be  seen  talking  together  by  threes  and  fours,  seeking  for 
something  to  say  which  might  at  once  soften  the  Eang*s 
wrath  and  at  the  same  time  not  directly  deny   the 
Anselm      doctrine  set  forth  by  Anselm.*    They  were  long  over 
their  discussion ;  the  subject  of  their  debates  meanwhile 
sat  leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  place  of  meeting,  in 
a  gentle  sleep.^  He  was  awakened  by  the  entrance  of  the 
bishops,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  lay  nobles,  charged 
The  King's  with  a  message  from  the  King.     His  lord  the  King  bade 
"^**"*^*     him  at  once,  laying  aside  all  other  words — the  words, 
one  would  think,  of  dreamland  so  cruelly  broken  in 
upon — ^to  hear,  and  to  give  his  answer  with  all  speed.* 
Advice      They  had  not  as  yet  to  announce  any  solemn  judgement 
biskops.      of  the  King  and  his  Witan ;  their  words  still  took  the 
form  of  advice ;  but  it  was  advice  which  was  meant  to 
be  final  and  decisive.^    As  for  the  matters  which  had 

^  See  N.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  295.  Only  the  groape  at  Lillebonne  seem  to  hare 
been  larger  than  those  at  Rockingham. 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  a8.  "  Hie  duo,  ibi  treB»  illic  qoatnor,  in  unmn  con- 
ailiabantur,  stadiosiBsime  disquirentes,  si  quo  mode  poasent  aliquod  re- 
sponBum  contra  hieo  componere,  quod  et  regiam  animoaitatem  deliniret  et 
prselibatas  sententias  Dei  adversa  fronte  non  impugnaret." 

'  **  AdversariiB  ejus  conciliabuhi  sua  in  longum  protelantibus,  ipse  ad 
pariet^n  se  redinans  leni  somno  quiescebat.'* 

*  **  Vult  dominus  noster  rex,  omissis  aliis  verbis,  a  te  sub  oeleritate  senten- 
tiam  audire." 

*  **  Hiec  rogamus,  hsBC  consulimns,  h»c  tibi  tuisque  neoessaria  ene  dici« 
mus  et  confirmamus." 
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been  talked  about  between  him  and  the  King  at  Oilling-  chap.  iv. 
ham,  the  matter  for  whose  decision  he  had  sought  the 
present  adjournment,  the  matter  at  issue  was  plain  and 
easy.    The  whole  realm  was  complaining  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, because  he  was  striving  to  take  away  from  the 
common  lord  of  all  of  them  his  crown,  the  glory  of  his 
Empire.  For  he  who  seeks  to  take  away  the  King  s  dig- 
nities and  customs  seeks  to  take  away  his  crown;  the  one 
cannot  be  without  the  other.^   They  counselled  Anselm  Anseim  to 
at  once  to  throw  aside  all  obedience  and  submission  toJ2^,^J^ 
Urban,  who  could  do  him  no  good,  and  who,  if  he  only^.*^ 
made  his  peace  with  the  King,  could  do  him  no  harm. 
Let  him  be  free,  as  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  should 
be  in  all  his  doings ;  as  free,  let  him  wait  for  the  will 
and  biddimr  of  the  Eins^  in  all  ttuntrs.^    Let  him,  like  a 
wise  maTconfess  his  &ult  and  ask  for  pardoz;;  then 
should  his  enemies  who  now  mocked  at  his  misfortunes^ 
be  put  to  shame  as  they  saw  him  again  lifted  up  in 
honour.^ 

Such  was  the  advice  which  the  stranger  bishops  of 
England,  with  such  of  the  stranger  nobles  as  acted  with 
them,  gave  to  the  stranger  Primate.  Such  was  their  prayer, 
such  was  their  counsel ;  such  was  the  course  which  they 
insisted  on  as  needful  for  Anselm  and  for  all  who  held 
with  him.  Among  those  was  the  true  Englishman  who  Their  de£- 
wrote  down  their  words,  and  who  must  have  smiled  over^^^^^ 
the  definition  of  freedom  which,  even  in  their  mouths, 

s  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  a8.  *'  Noveiis  totum  regnum  oonqueri  advenum  te 
quod  nostro  oommani  domino  conaris  decus  imperii  8ai»  ooronam,  auferre^ 
Quicumque  enim  regise  dignitatis  ei  oonsuetu^^ines  tollit,  coronam  simul  et 
regnifin  tollit." 

'  '*  Urbani  illias,  qui  offenso  domino  rege  nil  tibi  prodesse  nee  ipso  pacato 
tibi  quicquam  valet  obesse,  obedientiam  abjice,  subjectionis  jugum  ezcute, 
et  liber,  ut  archiepiscopnm  Cantuariensem  decet,  in  conctis  actibus  tuis  volun- 
tatem  domini  regis  et  jusaionem  expecta."  What  more  could  Henry  the 
Eighth  have  asked  of  Cranmer  ? 

'  '*  Quatenus  inimid  tui  qui  casibuB  tuis  nunc  insultant*  visa  dignitativ 
tuae  sublevatione,  erubescant.** 
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oHAP.  lY.  has  a  sound  of  sarcasm.    Anselm  said  that,  to  speak  of 
■A^^™      nothirur  else,  he  could  not  cast  aside  his  obedience  to  the 

will  not  ^  ' 

xejeot  Pope.  But  it  was  evening ;  let  there  be  an  adjournment 
till  the  morrow;  then  he  would  speak  as  God  should 
bid  him.^  The  bishops  deemed  either  that  he  knew  not 
what  more  to  say  or  else  that  he  was  b^inning  to  yield 
through  fear.^  They  went  back  to  the  B^g,  axid  urged 
him  that  the  adjournment  should  not  be  allowed^  but 
^  that,  as  the  matter  had  been  discussed  enough,  if  Anselm 
would  not  agree  to  their  counsel,  the  formal  judgement 
of  the  Assembly  should  be  at  once  pronounced  against 
him.^ 

wmiam  And  now  for  the  first  time  we  come  across  a  dis- 
Calais.  tinct  mention  of  an  individual  actor,  standing  out  with 
a  marked  personality,  from  the  general  mass  of  tiie 
assembled  Witan.  Foremost  on  the  Eang*s  side,  the 
chosen  spokesman  of  his  master,  was  the  very  man  who 
had  gone  so  far  beyond  Anselm,  who  had  forestalled 
Thomas  himself,  in  asserting  the  jurisdiction  of  tiie 
Bishop  of  Bome  within  this  realm  of  England.  William 
of  Saint-Calais,  who,  when  it  suited  his  purpose,  had 
appealed  to  the  Pope,  who  had  been  so  anxious  to  go 
to  the  Pope,  but  who,  when  he  had  the  means  of  going, 
had  never  gone,  stood  now  fully  ready  to  carry  out  the 
Imperial  teaching  that  what  seems  good  to  the  prince  has 
His  the  force  of  law.   This  man,  so  ready  of  speech — ^that  we 

against      have  Seen  long  ago — but,  in  Eadmer  s  eyes  at  least,  not 
''^'**®^'     rich  in  any  true  wisdom,  was  all  this  time  stirring  the 
King  up  to  wrath  against  Anselm,  and  doing  all  that  he 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  a 8.  ''Respondeam  quod  Deua  inspirare  digni^ 
bitur." 

'  "  Suspicati  ilium  aut  quid  diceret  ultra  nesoire  ant  metu  addictnm  ststim 
coepto  desistere." 

'  "  Penuaserunt  inducias  nulla  ratione  dandas,  sed  causa  reoenti  eztfai' 
natione  discuBsa,  supremam,  si  suis  adquiescere  oonsiliis  noUet,  in  eum  jndicS 
•ententiam  invehi  juberet." 
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eonld  to  widen  the  breach  between  them.*  Men  believed,  chap.  iv. 
on  Ansehn's  side  at  least,  that  his  object  was  to  bring  S!^^*? 
about  the  Archbishop's  deprivation  or  resignation  by  any  bishopric, 
means,  in  hopes  that  he  might  himself  succeed  him.^  Was 
this  mere  surmise,  or  had  the  Bishop  of  Durham  any  solid 
ground  for  looking  forward  to  a  translation  to  Canter- 
bury? Had  he  the  needful  means?  William  of  Saint- 
Calais  was  not  a  servant  of  the  King's  to  make  a  fortune 
in  his  service,  like  Bandolf  Flambard  or  Robert  Bloet. 
He  had  risen,  like  Anselm  himself,  through  the  ranks  of 
monk,  prior,  abbot,  and  bishop.  But  so  too  had  Herbert 
Losinga,  who  had  managed  to  buy  a  bishopric  for  him- 
self and  an  abbey  for  his  father.  William  of  Saint- 
Calais  had  since  his  consecration  spent  three  years  in 
banishment  while  his  bishopric  was  in  the  King's  hands. 
Still  he  may,  during  his  two  terms  of  possession  before 
and  after,  have  screwed  enough  out  of  the  patrimony  of 
Saint  Cuthberht  to  pay  even  the  vast  price  at  which 
the  archbishopric  would  doubtless  be  valued.  Or  he 
may  have  fondly  dreamed  that,  if  Anselm  could  be  got 
rid  of  by  his  means,  the  service  would  be  deemed  so 
great  as  to  entitle  him  to  Anselm's  place  as  a  firee  gifb. 
Anyhow  he  worked  diligently  on  the  King's  behalf. 
We  are  told— and  the  picture  is  not  out  of  character — Objects  of 
that  Rufus  wished  to  get  rid  of  Anselm  as  the  repre-  ®  ^^' 
sentative  within  his  realm  of  another  power  than  his  own. 
He  deemed  himself  to  be  no  full  king  as  long  as  there 
was  any  one  who  put  the  will  of  God  before  the  will  of 
the  King,  or  who  named  the  name  of  God  as  a  power  to 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  aS.  "  Erat  quad  primtui  ei  prolocutor  regis  in  hoc 
n^^tio  Willelmus  supra  nominatus  Dunelmensis  episoopus,  homo  linguaa 
▼olubilitate  facetus  quam  pura  sapientia  preeditus.  Hujus  quoque  Hign^^ii 
quod  inter  regem  et  Anselmum  versabatur  erat  auctor  gravis  et  incentor.'* 

*  '*  Omni  ingenio  satagebat,  si  quo  modo  Anselmum  oalnmnioeis  objeoti- 
onibus  &tigatum  regno  eliminaret,  ratus,  ut  dicebatur,  ipso  discedente,  se 
archiepiscopatus  solio  sublimandum." 
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which  even  the  King  most  yield.^  In  his  hatred  to 
Anselm,  he  hoped  to  carry  one  of  two  points.  Either  the 
Archbishop  would  abjure  the  Pope,  and  would  abide  in 
the  land  a  dishonoured  man  who  had  given  up  the  cause 
for  which  he  strove.  Or  else,  if  he  still  clave  to  the 
Pope,  the  King  would  then  have  a  reasonable  excuse  for 
driving  him  out  of  the  kingdom. 

To  these  intrigues  of  the  blaspheming  King  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  was  not  ashamed  to  lend  himself. 
He  recked  nothing  of  the  dishonour  under  which  it 
was  thought  that  Anselm  would  hardly  bear  to  live. 
He  promised  to  the  King  that  he  would  bring  about 
one  of  two  things;  either  the  Archbishop  should 
renounce  the  Pope,  or  else  he  should  formally  re- 
sign the  archbishopric  by  restoring  the  ring  and  stafil' 
Now  seemingly  was  the  time  to  press  him,  when  he  was 
weary  with  the  day's  work  and  sought  for  a  respite, 
when  his  enemies  were  beginning  to  hope  that,  either 
through  fear  or  weariness,  he  would  be  driven  to  yield. 
So  the  bishops  again  went  back  from  the  King  to  the 
Archbishop,  with  him  of  Durham  as  their  leader  and 
spokesman.  The  time-server  made  his  speech  to  the 
man  of  God.  "  Hear  the  King  s  complaint  against  you. 
He  says  that,  as  far  as  lies  in  your  power,  you  have 
robbed  him  of  his  dignity  by  making  Odo  Bishop  of 
Ostia" — William  of  Saint-Calais  had  had  other  names 
for  him  in  an  earlier  assembly — ^**  Pope  in  his  England^ 
without  his  bidding.     Having  so  robbed  him,  you  ask 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Not.  28.  '*  Nee  regia  dignitate  integre  se  potitmn  mu- 
I^cabAtur,  qiutmdia  aliquis  in  tota  terra,  vel  etiam  sectindmn  Deam,  nisi 
per  eam  quioqnam  habere  (not  dico)  vel  posse  dicebatar.** 

'  *'  Spoponderat  se  fiicttinim  ut  Anselmus  ant  Roman!  pontificis  ftrnditos 
obedientiam  abnegaret,  aat  archiepiscopatui,  reddito  baculo  et  annalo,  ab- 
renondaret.** 

'  lb.  29.  *'  Dicit  quod  qnanttim  toa  interest  eum  sua  dignitate  spoliasti, 
dum  Odonem  episoopum  Ostiensem  sine  sni  anctoritate  prseoepti  papam  in 
sua  Anglia  haaJ* 
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for  an  adjournment  that  you  may  devise  arguments  to  ohap.  it. 
prove  that  that  robbery  is  just.  Rather,  if  you  please, 
clothe  him  again  with  the  dignity  of  his  Empire,^  and 
then  talk  about  an  adjournment.  Otherwise  know  that 
he  will  invoke  the  wrath  of  Almighty  God  upon  him- 
self,  and  we  his  liegemen  will  have  to  make  ourselves 
sharers  in  the  curse,  if  he  grants  you  an  adjournment  of 
an  hour.  Wherefore  at  once  make  answer  to  the  words 
of  our  lord,  or  else  expect  presently  a  judgement  which 
shall  chastise  your  presumption.  Do  not  think  that  all 
this  is  a  mere  joke ;  we  are  driven  on  by  the  pricks  of 
a  heavy  grievance.^  Nor  is  it  wonderful.  For  that 
which  your  lord  and  ours  claims  as  the  chief  thing  in 
his  whole  dominion,  that  in  which  it  is  allowed  that  he 
surpasses  all  other  kings,^  that  you  unjustly  take  away 
from  him  as  far  as  lies  in  your  power,  and  by  taking  it 
away  you  throw  scorn  on  the  oath  which  you  have 
sworn  to  him,  and  plunge  all  his  friends  into  this 
distress." 

Here  are  forms  of  words  which  may  make  usWi]ltam*a 
stop  to  study  them.  In  this  speech,  and  in  the  oncc^m. 
which  went  before  it,  we  see  the  ground  on  which 
William  founded  a  claim  to  which  he  attached  such 
special  importance.  It  was  not  merely  the  King  of  the 
ikiglish,  it  was  the  Basileus  of  Britain,  the  Csesar  of 
the  island  world,  whose  dignity  was  deemed  to  be 
touched.  To  allow  or  to  refuse  the  acknowledgement 
of  Popes  is  here  declared  by  William  of  Saint-Calais  to 
be  no  part  of  the  prerogative  of  a  mere  king ;  it  is  spoken 
of  as  the  special  attribute  of  Empire.    He  who,  alone 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  29.  "  Revesti  earn  primo,  si  placet,  <M>ita  imperii 
iui  dignitatem  et  tunc  demum  de  induciis  age.** 

'  "  Neo  jocum  existimes  esse  quod  agittir ;  immo  in  istis  magni  doloris 
stimulia  urgemur.** 

*  "Quod  dominiiB  tuns  et  noster  in  omnt  dominatione  sua  pnecipunm 
babebat,  et  quo  earn  euneHi  regihue  Tpr<ntare4iexinm  erat.** 
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CHAP.  IV.  among  Christian  princes,  knew  no  superior  either  in  the 
elder  or  the  younger  Rome,  was  alone  entitled  to  judge 
how  far  the  claims  of  the  Pontiff  of  one  world  should  he 
acknowledged  in  another.     This  sole  claim  to  Imperial 
power  on  behalf  of  the  Monarch  of  all  Britain  ^  might 
bave  been  disputed  in  the  last  age  in  Bulgaria  and  in 
the  next  age  in  Castile;  at  that  moment  William  of 
England  was  without  a  rival     He  might  even,  if  he 
ehose  to  take  up  Anselm*s  line  of  argument,  bear  him- 
self as  more  truly  Imperial  than  the   German  king 
whose  Roman  crown  had  been  placed  on  his  head  by 
WilHam     a  schismatic  pontiff.     And  yet  at   no  moment  since 
vmsBai       the  day  when  Scot  and  Briton  and  Northman  bowed  to 
kingdoms.  Eadward  the  Unconquered  had  the  Emperor  of  the  Isle 
of  Albion  been  less  of  an  Emperor  than  when  Anselm 
met  the  Red  King  at  Rockingham.     The  younger  Wil- 
liam had  iiideed  fallen  away  from  the  dominion  of  the 
father  who  had  received  the  homage  at  Abernethy  and 
Hi8  ill-      had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Saint  David's.     The  Welsh 
at*Uii«       were  in  open  and  triumphant  revolt;   the  Scots  had 
■loment     <Jriven  out  the  king   that  he    had  given   them.     The 
Welsh  had  broken  down  his  castles ;  the  Scots  had  de- 
clared their  land  to  be  barred   against  all  William's 
subjects^  French  and  English.^     True  he  was  girding 
himself  up  for  great  efforts  against  both  enemies ;  but 
those  efforts  had  not  yet  been  made.     William  was  just 
then  as  far  away  as  a  man  could  be  from  deserving  his 
father's  surnames  of  the  Conqueror  and  the  Great.    At 
such  a  moment,  we  may  really  believe  that  he  would 
feel  special  annoyance  at  anything  which  might  be  con- 
strued as  casting  doubt  even  in  theory  on  claims  which  he 
found  it  so  hard  to  assert  in  practice.    In  the  moment  of 
his  first  great  success  in  England,  there  had  been  less  to 

*  See  Appendix  F. 

*  We  shall  oome  to  these  matters  in  the  next  chapter. 
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bring  the  wider  and  loftier  side  of  his  dominion  before  chap.  iv. 
his  mind.  He  had  thought  less  of  his  right  to  allow  or 
to  refuse  the  acknowledgement  of  Popes  in  the  days 
when  the  regale  was  asserted  by  Lanfranc  and  the  pon- 
tificale  by  William  of  Saint-Calais,  than  he  thought  now 
that  the  regale  was  asserted  by  William  of  Saint-Calais 
and  the  paiitijicale  by  Anselm. 

The  shamelessness  of  the  words  of  William  of  Saint- 
Calais  in  the  mouth  of  William  of  Saint-Calais  might 
have  stirred  even  the  meek  Anselm  to  wrath.    But  he 
bore  all  with  patience ;  he  only  seized,  with  all  the  skill 
of  his  scholastic  training,  on  the  palpable  fallacy  of  the 
Bishop's  argument.     The  Assembly  had  come  together  The  real 
to  discuss  and  settle  a  point  of  law.  Was  the  duty  which  hitherto 
Anselm  professed  towards  the  Pope- inconsistent  or  not®^^®^- 
with  the  duty  which  he  no  less  fully  acknowledged 
towards  the  King?  On  that  point  not  only  had  no  judge- 
ment been  given,  but  no  arguments  either  way  had  been 
heard.     Messages  had  gone  to  and  fro ;  Anselm  had  been 
implored,  advised,  threatened ;  but  prayers,  advice,  and 
threats  had  all  assumed  that  the  point  which  they  had 
all  come  there  to  discuss  had  already  been  ruled  in  the 
sense  unfavourable  to  Anselm.     William  of  Saint-Calais 
could  talk  faster  than  Anselm;    but,  as  he  had  not 
Anselm's  principle,  so  neither  had  he  Anselm's  logic. 
Anselm  saw  both  his  intellectual  and  his  moral  advantage. 
His  answer  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  took  the  shape  of  Anselm's 
a  challenge.     "If  there  be  any  man  who  wishes  to  prove ^     *^^' 
that,  because  I  will  not  give  up  my  obedience  towards 
the  venerable  chief  Pontiff  of  the  holy  Eoman  Church, 
I  thereby  break  the  faith  and  oath  which  I  owe  to  my 
earthly  King,  let  him  stand  forth,  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  he  will  find  me  ready  to  answer  him  where 
I  ought  and  as  I  ought."    The  real  issue  was  thus  at  He  states 
last  stated;  Anselm  demanded  that  the  thing  should 
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CHAP.  IV.  at  last  be  done  which  the  Assembly  had  been  called  foi* 
the  very  purpose  of  doing.  The  bishops  were  puzzled, 
as  they  well  might  be ;  they  looked  at  one  another,  but 
no  one  had  anything  to  say ;  so  they  went  back  to  their 
lord.^  Our  guide  however  puts  thoughts  into  their  hearts 
which  Anselm  had  certainly  not  uttered,  which  his 
position  in  no  way  implied,  and  which  one  is  tempted 
to  think  that  both  Anselm  and  Eadmer  first  heard  of 
in  later  times  when  they  came  to  talk  with  a  pope  face 
New  posi-  to  face.  The  bishops,  we  are  told,  remembered,  what 
bishops,  they  had  not  thought  of  before,  that  an  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  could  not  be  judged  on  any  charge  by  any 
judge  except  the  Pope  ?  This  may  be  so  far  true  as  that 
William  of  Saint-Calais  may  have  remembered  the  day 
when  he  had  urged  those  very  claims  on  behalf,  not  only 
of  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  of  a  Bishop  of 
Durham.  If  the  other  bishops  had  any  such  Budden 
enlightenment,  they  did  well  to  keep  their  new  light  to 
themselves.  The  doctrine  that  no  one  but  a  Pope  could 
judge  the  Archbishop,  combined  with  the  doctrine  that 
there  could  be  no  Pope  in  England  without  the  King's 
leave,  amounted,  during  the  present  state  of  things,  to 
a  full  licence  to  the  Archbishop  to  do  anything  that  he 
might  think  good. 

Meanwhile  things  were  taking  a  new  turn  in  the  outer 
place  of  assembly.  There  a  state  of  mind  very  unlike 
that  of  the  King  s  inner  council  began  to  show  itself. 
There  were  those,  as  there  will  always  be  in  every 
gathering  of  men,  whose  instinct  led  them  to  insult  and 
trample  on  one  who  seemed  to  be  falling.     By  such  men 

^  £admer»  HUt.  Nov.  29.  "  Aspidentes  sese  ftd  invicem,  neo  invenienieB 
quid  ad  ista  referrent,  ad  dominum  Buum  reverri  sunt." 

'  "  ProiinuB  iuteUexerant  quod  priaa  noa  animadverterunt.  nee  ipBOin  ad* 
vertere  posse  putaverunt,  videlicet  archiepiscopum  Cantuariensem  a  nullo 
hominuiu,  nisi  a  solo  papa,  judicari  posse  vel  damnari,  neo  ab  aliquo  cogi 
pro  quavis  calumnia  cuiquam,  eo  exoepto,  contra  suum  velle  respondere.** 
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threats,  revilings,  slanders  of  every  kind,  were  hurled  chap.  iv. 
at  the  Archbishop,  as  he  sat  peacefully  waking  andt^^^ 
sleeping,  while  William  of  Saint-Calais  marched  to  and 
fro  at  the  head  of  his  episcopal  troop.  But  threats  and 
revilings  were  not  the  only  voices  that  Anselm  heard. 
The  feeling  of  the  great  mass  of  the  assembly  was  with  Popnlar 
him.  Well  might  it  be  so.  Englishmen  still  abiding  on  t^  S^L?** 
their  own  soU,  Normans  who  on  English  soil  were 
growing  into  Englishmen,  men  who  had  brought  with 
them  the  spirit  which  had  made  the  Conqueror  himself 
pause  on  the  day  of  Lillebonne,  were  not  minded  to  see 
the  assembly  of  the  nation  turned  into  a  mere  tool  to 
carry  out  a  despot's  wilL  They  were  not  minded  that 
the  man  whose  cause  they  had  come  together  to  judge 
according  to  law  should  be  judged  without  law  by  a 
time-serving  cabal  of  the  King  s  creatures.  English 
thegns,  Norman  knights,  were  wrought  in  another  mould 
from  the  simoniacal  bishops  of  William's  court.  A  spirit 
began  to  stir  among  them  like  the  spirit  of  the  old  times, 
the  spirit  of  the  day  which  called  back  Godwine  to  his 
earldom  and  drove  Robert  of  Jumifeges  from  his  arch- 
bishopric. When  Anselm  spoke  and  William  of  Saint- 
Calais  stood  abashed  and  speechless,  the  general  feeling 
of  the  assembly  went  with  the  man  who  was  ready  to 
trust  his  cause  to  the  event  of  a  fair  debate,  against  the 
man  who  could  do  nothing  but  take  for  granted  over 
and  over  again  the  very  question  which  they  had  come 
there  to  argue.  There  went  through  the  hall  that  deep, 
low  murmur  which  shows  that  the  heart  of  a  great  as- 
sembly is  stirring  and  that  it  will  before  long  find  some 
means  of  clearer  utterance.  But  for  a  while  no  man 
dared  to  speak  openly  for  fear — ^it  is  Eadmer's  word — of 
the  tyrant.^    At  last  a  spokesman  was  found.    A  knight 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  29.  '*  Ortum  interea  murmur  est  totius  multitudinis 
pro  injuria  tanti  viri  summiBsa  inter  se  voce  querentis.  Nemo  quippe  palam 
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CHAP.  IV.  — we  should  gladly  know  his  name  and  race  and  dwelling- 

^^^      place — stepped  forth  from  the  crowd  and  knelt  at  the 

knight,      feet  of  Anselm,^  with  the  words,  "Father  and  lord, 

through  me  your  suppliant  children  pray  you  not  to 

let  your  heart  be  troubled  at  what  you  have  heard; 

remember  how  the  blessed  Job  vanquished  the  devil 

on  his  dunghill,  and    avenged  Adam  whom    he    had 

vanquished  in  paradise."    Anselm  received  his  words 

with  a  pleased  and  cheerful  look;  for  he  now  knew 

"Vox        that  the  heart  of  the  people  was  with  him.    And  his 

vox  Dei."   true  companions  rejoiced  also,  and  grew  calmer  in  their 

minds,  knowing  the  scripture — so  our  guide  tells  us — 

Perplexity  that  the  voicc  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God.*    While 

"^l       a  native  English  heart  was  thus  carried  back  to  the 

feelings  of  bygone  times,  the  voice  of  the  stranger  King, 

to  whom  Ood  was  as  a  personal  enemy,  was  speaking 

in  another  tone.     His  hopes  had  utterly  broken  down ; 

his  loyal  bishops  had  made  promises  to  him  which  they 

had  been  unable  to  fulfil     When  he  heard  how  popular 

feeling  was  turning  towards  Anselm,  he  was  angered 

beyond  measure,  to  the  very  rending  asunder  of  his 

Hie  speech  souL^     He  tumed  to  his  bishops  in  wrath.     "  What  is 

bishops,      this  ?  Did  you  not  promise  that  you  would  deal  with  him 

altogether  according  to  my  will,  that  you  would  judge 

William     him,  that  you  would  condemn  him  ?  "  The  boasted  wisdom, 

Calais        the  very  flow  of  speech,  of  their  leader  the  Bishop  of 

dowtt"       Durham  now  fiEuled  him;  he  spoke  as  one  from  whom 


pro  eo  loqul  audebat  ob  metum  tyranDi.**  We  have  had  the  word  "  tyran* 
nis**  already;  see  above,  p.  397. 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  29.  "Miles  nniis  de  mnltitadme  prodiens  viro 
adstitit  flexis  coram  eo  genibus." 

'  *'  Confidentes  jaxta  scripturam,  vooem  populi  vocem  esse  Dei.**  "  Scrip- 
tura**  mast  here  be  taken  in  some  wide  sense;  Eadmer  could  hardly 
have  thought  that  these  words  were  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  canonical 
books. 

*  "  Ad  divisionem  spiritus  std  exaoerbatns." 
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all  sense  and  reason  had  gone  away.^    All  that  he  could  ohap.  iv. 
say  who  had  so  lately  with  curses  and  threats  refused*^®  ,, 

•^  •'       ^  assembly 

Anselm's  plea  for  an  adjournment  was  to  propose  an  adjourned, 
adjournment  himself.  It  was  night ;  let  Anselm  be  bidden 
to  go  to  his  own  quarters;  they,  the  bishops,  would 
spend  the  night  in  thinking  over  what  Anselm  had  said, 
and  in  devising  an  answer  on  the  King  s  behalf.^  The 
assembly  was  accordingly  prorogued  till  the  next 
morning,  and  Anselm  went  to  his  own  quarters,  imcon- 
demned,  with  his  cause  as  yet  unheard  and  unanswered, 
but  comforted  doubtless  that  he  had  put  his  enemies 
to  silence,  and  that  he  had  learned  that  the  hearts  of  the 
people  were  with  him. 

Tuesday  morning  came,  and  Anselm  and  his  compa- March  13, 
nions  took  their  seats  in  the  accustomed  place,^  awaiting  '°^^* 
the  King's  bidding.     That  bidding  was  slow  in  coming. 
The  debates  in  the  King's  closet  were  perplexed.    The 
King  and  his  inner  counsellors  were  working  hard  to 
find  some  excuse  for  the  condemnation  of  Anselm.    The  Debates  in 
King  asked  the  Bishop  of  Durham  how  he  had  passed  council, 
the  night;*  but  the  night  thoughts  of  William  of  Saint- 
Calais,  sleeping  or  waking,  did  not  bring  much  help  to 
the  royal  cause.     He  confessed  that  he  could  find  no 
way  to  answer  Anselm's  argument,  all  the  more  because 
it  rested  on  holy  writ  and  the  authority  of  Saint  Peter. 
We    must    always    remember   that    the    texts   which 
Anselm  quoted,  and  the  interpretation  which  he  put 
upon  them,  were  in  no  way  special  to  himself.     Every 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  39.  **  Dunelmensis  ita  inprimis  tepide  et  silenter  per 
singula  loquebatur,  ut  omnis  humanie  prudenfcis  inscius  et  ezpers  putaretur.** 

'  "  Cogitabimus  pro  te  usque  ad  mane.** 

'  **  Mane  reyerei  sedimus  in  solito  loco  exspectan^  mandatum  regis.  At 
iUe  cum  suis  omnimodo  perquirebat  quid  in  damnationem  Anselmi  compo- 
nere  posset,  nee  inveniebat." 

*  "  Bequisitus  Willielmus  Dunelmensis  quid  ipse,  ex  condicto,  noctu  egerit 
apud  se." 
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CHAP.  iv.  one  acknowledged  them ;  William  of  Saint-Calaifl  had 
appealed  to  them  when  it  suited  his  purpose  to  do  so. 
William  But  the  bishop  who  had  once  laid  the  lands  of  northern 
Cal^'re-  England  waste  could  recommend  force  when  reason 
commendB  failed.  He  whose  dealings  towards  the  King  in  whose 
cause  he  was  now  working  had  been  likened  to  the  deed 
of  Judas  was  now  ready  to  play  Judas  over  again 
towards  the  Patriarch  of  all  the  nations  beyond  the 
sea.  "  My  counsel,"  he  said  in  plain  words,  "  is  that  he 
be  put  down  by  force  ;^  if  he  will  not  cpnsent  to  the 
Eling's  will,  let  the  ring  and  staff  be  taken  from  him. 
The  lay  and  let  him  be  driven  from  the  kingdom."  This  short 
refuse.  way  of  dealing  with  the  Archbishop,  proposed  by  the 
man  who  had  once  argued  that  none  but  the  Pope  could 
judge  any  bishop,  suited  the  temper  of  the  King ;  it  did 
not  suit  the  temper  of  the  lay  nobles.  Many  of  them 
had  great  crimes  of  their  own  to  repent  of;  but  they 
could  see  what  was  right  when  others  were  to  practise  it. 
Besides  Anselm  was  in  one  way  their  own  chief;  if  they 
were  great  feudatories  of  the  kingdom,  so  was  he,  the 
highest  in  rank  among  them.  The  doctrine  that  the 
first  vassal  of  the  kingdom  was  to  be  stripped  of  his  fief 
at  the  King^s  pleasure  might  be  dangerous  to  earls  as 
well  as  to  bish6ps.  The  lay  nobles  refused  their  con- 
sent to  the  violent  scheme  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 
Speech  of  The  King  turned  fiercely  on  them.  "  If  this  does  not 
please  you,  what  does  please  you  ?  While  I  live,  I  will 
not  put  up  with  an  equal  in  my  kingdom."  Speaking 
confusedly,  it  would  seem,  to  bishops  and  barons  alike, 
he  asked,  "  If  you  knew  that  he  had  such  strong  grounds 
for  his  cause,  why  did  you  let  me  begin  the  suit  against 
him?     Go,  consult,  for,  by  God's  face,  if  you  do  not  con- 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  29.  '*  Verom  mihi  violentia  videtur  opprimendoi, 
et,  si  regis  voluntati  non  vult  adquieecere,  ablato  baculo  et  annulo,  de  r^gno 
pellendos.    Non  placuerunt  hiec  verba  prindpiboB*** 
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demn  him  according  to  my  will,  I  will  condemn  you."  ^  chap.  iv. 
The  common  spokesman  was  found  in  him  whose  counsel 
was  held  to  be  as  the  oracle  of  God.^    Coimt  Robert  of  Speech  of 
M^ulan  spoke,  and  his  speech  was  certainly  a  contrast  Meuian. 
to  that  of  Bishop  William,  though  both  alike,  these  two 
special  counsellors,  confessed  that  Anselm  had  been  too 
much  for  them.   "All  day  long  were  we  putting  together 
counsels  with  all  our  might,  and  consulting  how  our 
counsels  might  hang  together,  and  meanwhile  he,  thinking 
no  evil  back  again,  sleeps,  and,  when  our  devices  are 
brought  out,  with  one  touch  of  his  lips  he  breaks  them 
like  a  spiders  web."^ 

When  the  temporal  lords,  the  subtlest  of  counsellors  The  King 
among  them,  thus  failed  him,  the  King  again  turned  to  bishops, 
his  lords  spiritual.  "  And  you,  my  bishops,  what  do  you 
say?"  They  answered,  but  their  spokesman  this  time  is 
not  mentioned ;  Bishop  William,  it  would  seem,  had  tried 
and  had  failed.  They  were  grieved  that  they  could  not 
satisfy  the  pleasure  of  their  lord.  Anselm  was  Primate, 
not  only  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  but  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  neighbouring  islands — lands  to  which 
William^s  power  most  certainly  did  not  reach  at  that 
moment.     They  were  his  suffiagans;*   they  could  not 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  50.  **  Per  vultum  Dei  si  vos  ilium  ad  yoluntatem 
meam  non  damnaveritis,  ego  damnabo  vos.**  The  oath  "per  yultum  Dei" 
is  the  same  as  that  '*  per  vultum  de  Luca.**    See  Appendix  G. 

'  "  Bobertus  quidam  ipsi  regi  valde  familiaris**  would  seem  to  be  no  other 
than  the  Count  of  Meuian.  We  shall  hear  of  him  by  name  later  in  the 
story.  It  might  be  Eobert  the  JHtpenser  (see  above,  p.  331),  but  that  seems 
much  less  likely. 

'  **  De  consiliis  nostris  quid  dicam,  fateor  nescio.  Nam  cum  omni  studio 
per  totum  diem  inter  nos  ilia  conferimus,  et  quatenus  aliquo  modo  sibi  co- 
hereant  conferendo  conferimus,  ipse,  nihil  mali  e  contra  cogitans,  dormit,  et 
prolata  coram  eo*  statim  uno  labiorum  suorum  pulsu  quasi  telas  araneoe 
rumpit." 

*  **  Primas  est,  non  modo  istius  regni,  sed  et  Scotife  et  Hibemise,  necne 
adjacentium  insularum,  nosque  suffraganei  ejus."  We  have  had  one  or  two 
other  cases,  in  which,  in  £admer*s  language  at  least,  the  Archbishop  of  York 
is  spoken  of  as  the  suffragan  of  Canterbury. 
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CHAP.  IT.  with  any  reason  judge  or  condemn  him,  even  if  any  crime 

could  be  shown  against  him,  and  now  no  crime  could 

be  shown.     "What  then,"  asks  William,  "can  be  done?" 

The  lung    The  question  was  answered  by  a  suggestion  of  his  own, 

biflhopa      one  which  sounds  as  if  it  really  were  his  own,  and  not 

:^:t'o'^-the  device  of  Bishop  William  or  Count  Robert     If  the 

^L]^  bishops  could  not  judge  him,  could  they  not  witiidraw 

from  him  all  obedience  and  brotherly  friendship  ?    This, 

they  said,  if  he  commanded  it,  they  could  do.     It  b  not 

clear  by  what  right  they  could  withdraw  their  obedience 

from  a  superior  whom  they  could  not  judge ;  but  both 

king  and   bishops   were   satisfied.     The   bishops   were 

to  go   and   do  the  business  at  once;    when   Anselm 

saw  that  he  was  left  alone,  he  would  be  ashamed,  and 

would  groan  that  he  had  ever  forsaken  his  lord  to  follow 

He  with-    Urban.^    And,  that  they  might  do  this  the  more  safely, 

draws  his  .^         o  ^ 

protection,  the  King  added  that  he  now  withdrew  fix>m  Anselm  all 
protection  throughout  his  Empire,  that  he  would  not 
listen  to  or  acknowledge  him  in  any  cause,^  that  he 
would  no  longer  hold  him  for  his  archbishop  or  ghostly 
fetther.  Though  the  King's  commandment  was  urgent, 
the  bishops  still  stayed  to  devise  other  devices  against 

The  Anselm;    yet  found  they  none.     At  last  the  bishops, 

bishops  1  i» 

and  abbots  now  taking  with  them  the  abbots,  a  class  of  whom 
^Lle^.  we  have  not  hitherto  heard  in  the  story,  went  out 
and  announced  to  Anselm  at  once  their  own  with- 
drawal of  obedience  and  friendship  and  the  Eang's  with- 
drawal of  protection.  The  Archbishop's  answer  was 
a  mild  one.  They  did  wrong  to  withdraw  their  obedi- 
ence and  friendship  where  it  was  due,  merely  because 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  30.  *'Properate  igitur,  et  quod  dicitis  dtius  faciie^ 
ut  cum  viderit  se  a  cunctis  despectum  et  desolatum,  yereoondetar,  et  in- 
gemiscat  se  Urbanam  me  domino  suo  contempto  secutmn.** 

'  *'£t  quo  ista  securius  fadatis,  en  egoprimum  inimperiomeo  penitus  ei 
omnem  securitatem  et  fiduciam  mei  tollo,  ao  deinceps  in  iUo  vel  de  illo  nulla 
in  causa  confidere,  vtH  eum  pro  arohiepisoopo  aut  patre  qdntuaU  tflnere  ▼olo.'* 
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he  would  not  withdraw  his  where  it  was  also  due.    But  chap.  iv. 
he  would  not  deal  by  them  as  they  dealt  by  him.     He  '^^»»®^"^*» 

•^  j^  J  answer. 

would  still  show  them  the  love  of  a  brother  and  a 
father ;  he  would  do  what  he  could  for  them,  as  brethren 
and  sons  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  to  bring  them 
back  from  their  error  into  the  right  way.  And  whereas 
the  King  withdrew  from  him  all  protection  and  would 
no  longer  acknowledge  him  as  father  and  archbishop, 
he  would  still  discharge  to  the  King  every  earthly  duty 
that  lay  upon  him,  and,  so  far  as  the  King  woidd  let 
him,^  he  would  still  do  his  duty  for  the  care  of  the  King's 
soul.  Only  he  would,  for  God*s  service,  still  keep  the 
name,  power,  and  office,  of  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
whatever  might  be  the  oppression  in  outward  things 
that  it  might  bring  upon  him. 

His  words  were  reported  to  the  King.^    We  are  again  The  King 
admitted  to  witness  the  scene  in  the  presence-chamber,  to'^e^b^'* 
The  bishops  had  proved  broken  reeds;  William  would ^^"^* 
make  one  more  appeal  to  the  lay  nobles.    "  Everything 
that  he  says/'  began  the  King,  '*  is  against  my  pleasure,  and 
no  one  shall  be  my  man  who  chooses  to  be  his.*    Where- 
fore, you  who  are  the  great  men  of  my  kingdom,  do  you, 
as  the  bishops  have  done,  withdraw  from  him  all  faith 
and  friendship,  that  he  may  know  how  little  he  gains  by 
the  faith  which  he  keeps  to  the  Apostolic  See  in  defi- 
ance of  my  will."     But  the  lay  lords  were  not  like  the 
bishops ;  one  would  like  to  know  by  what  mouth  they 
made  their  calm  and  logical  answer.    They  drew  a  clear 
distinction  between  spiritual  and  temporal  allegiance. 

^  Eadmer,  Hift  Not.  30.  ''Patemo  more  diligentiAm,  aiiimae  Alius 
ounun,  si  ferre  digimbitar,  habebo." 

*  "  Ad  heec  ille  respondit,**  Bays  Eadmer ;  but  it  can  only  mean  an  answer 
through  meesengers,  as  it  ia  plain  that  the  King  and  the  Archbishop  were  still 
in  different  rooms. 

'  "Omnino  adversatur  animo  meo  quod  dicit,  nee  mens  eiit,  quisquis 
ipsius  esse  delegerit." 

VOL.  I.  L  1 
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CHAP.  IT.  The  King  had  told  them  that  no  one  could  be  his  man 
and  the  Archbishop's  at  once,  and  he  had  bidden  them 
to  withdraw  their  faith — clearly  using  the  word  in  the 
Th6  lay  feudal  sense — ^from  the  Archbishop.  They  answered  tiiat 
nupport  ^hey  were  not  the  Archbishop  s  men,  tiiat  they  could  not 
Anaelm.  -withdraw  from  him  a  fealty  which  they  had  never  paid 
to  him.  This  of  course  was  true  of  the  lay  nobles  as  a 
body,  whatever  questions  there  might  be  about  Tun- 
bridge  castle  or  any  other  particular  fief  But  they 
went  on  to  say  that,  though  Anselm  was  not  their  lord, 
yet  he  was  their  archbishop,  that  it  was  he  who  had  to 
"govern Christianity"  in  the  land;  that,  as  Christian  men, 
they  could  not,  while  in  that  land,  decline  his  master- 
ship, all  the  more  as  there  was  no  spot  of  offence  in  him 
which  should  make  the  King  treat  him  in  any  other  way.^ 
The  King's  Such  an  answer  naturally  stirred  up  William's  wrath; 
'  but  the  earls  and  great  barons  of  his  kingdom  were  a 
body  with  whom  even  he  could  not  dare  to  trifla  He 
was  stronger  than  any  one  among  them ;  he  might  not 
be  stronger  than  all  of  them  together,  backed  as  they  now 
were,  as  the  events  of  the  day  before  had  shown,  by 
popular  feeling.  He  had  once  beaten  the  Norman  nobles 
at  the  head  of  the  English  people ;  he  might  not  be  able 
to  beat  the  Norman  nobles  and  the  English  people  to- 
gether. He  therefore  made  an  effort,  and  kept  down 
any  open  outburst  of  the  wrath  that  was  in  him.^    But 

'  The  answer  of  the  lay  lords  must  be  taken  as  a  formal  setting  forth  of 
their  position  ;  one  would  be  glad  to  know  whose  are  the  actual  sentimenti 
and  words.    It  runs  thus  (Eadmer,  30) ; 

"  Nos  nunquam  fuimus  homines  ejus,  nee  fidelitatem  quam  ei  non  fedmni 
abjurare  valemus.  Archiepiscopus  noeter  est ;  Christianitatem  in  hac  tern 
gubemare  habet,  et  ea  re  nos  qui  Christiani  sumus  ejus  magisterium,  dom 
hie  vivimus,  dedinare  non  possumus,  prsesertim  cum  nuUius  offense  nuumU 
ilium  respiciat,  qusB  vos  secus  de  illo  agere  compellat." 

'  "Quod  ipse  repressa  sustinuit  ira,  rationi  eorum  palam  ne  nimis  offes* 
derentur  contraire  prsscavens.**  This  is  perhaps  a  solitary  case  of  recorded 
self-restraint  on  the  p«rt  of  William  Bufus,  at  all  events  since  the  death  of 
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the  bishops  were  covered  with  confusion ;  they  felt  that  chap.  iv. 
all  eyes  were  turned  on  them,  and  that  tiieir  apostasy  ^^J^*^ 
was  loathed  of  all.^    This  and  that  bishop  was  greeted, 
seemingly  by  this  or  that  earl  or  baron,  with  the  names 
usual  in  such  cases,  Judas,  Pilate,  and  Herod^    Then  tlie  The  King 
Eling  put  the  trembling  bishops  through  another  examin- J^^the 
ation.     Had  they  abjured  all  obedience  to  Anselm,  or^^^^P** 
only  such  obedience  as  he  claimed  by  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff?®    The  question  was  hard  to  answer. 
Anselm  does  not  seem  to  have  claimed  any  obedience 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  Pope ;  he  had  simply 
refused  to  withdraw  his  own  obedience  from  the  Pope. 
Some  therefore  answered  one  way,  some  another.     But 
it  was  soon  plain  which  way  the  King  wished  them  to 
answer.  The  real  question  in  William*s  mind  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Pope ;  any  subtlety  about  acknowledging 
this  or  that  Pope  was  a  mere  excuse.    It  was  Anselm 
himself,  as  the  servant  of  Qod,  the  man  who  spake  of 
righteousness  and  temperance  and  judgement  to  come, 
that  Bufus  loathed  and  sought  to  crush.     Those  bishops 
therefore  who  said  that  they  had  abjured  Anselm's  obe- 
dience   utterly  and  without   condition  were    at  once 

Lanfranc.  It  is  significaDt  that  it  should  be  in  answer  to  the  lay  lords  and 
not  to  the  bishops. 

1  Eadmer,  Hist.  Not.  30.  **  Episoopi  hsec  videntes,  confasione  vnltns 
sui  operti  sunt,  intelligentes  omnium  oculoe  in  se  converti,  et  apostasiam 
suam  non  injuste  a  cunctis  detestari."  It  must  be  remembered  that 
apostcuia  is  a  technical  term,  meaning,  besides  its  usual  sense,  a  forsaking 
of  his  monastic  vows  and  calling  by  a  professed  monk.  Eadmer  speaks  of 
the  bishops  as  guilty  of  a  like  offence  towards  their  metropolitan. 

'  The  picture  is  very  graphic ;  *'  Audires  si  adesses,  nunc  ab  isto,  nunc 
ab  illo  istum  vel  ilium  episcopum  aliquo  cognomine  cum  interjectione  indig- 
nantis  denotari,  videlicet  Jud»  proditoris,  Pilati,  vel  Herodis  horumque 
similium.**  One  of  the  bishops  bad  been  likened  to  Judas  some  years  before 
on  somewhat  opposite  grounds. 

*  ''Bequisiti  a  rege,  utrum  omnem  subjectionem  et  obedientiam,  nulla 
conditione  interpoeita,  an  illam  solam  subjectionem  et  obedientiam,  quam 
prsetenderet  ex  autoritate  Romani  pontifids,  Anselmo  denegaasent." 

hi  2 
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OHAF.  IT.  bidden  to  sit  down  as  his  Mends  in  seats  of  honour.^ 
Those  who  said  that  they  had  abjured  only  such  obedience 
as  was  claimed  by  the  Pope's  authority,  were  sent,  like 
naughty  children,  into  a  comer  of  the  room,  to  wait,  as 
traitors  and  enemies,  for  their  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion.^ But  they  debated  among  themselves  in  their 
comer,  and  soon  found  the  means  of  winning  back  the 
royal  favour.  A  heavy  bribe,  paid  at  once  or  soon 
after,  wiped  out  even  the  crime  of  drawing  distinctions 
while  withdrawing  their  obedience  from  a  metropolitan 
whom  the  King  hated.^ 

While  his  sufiragans  were  undergoing  this  singular  ex- 
perience of  the  strength  of  the  secular  arm,  Anselm  sent  a 
message  to  the  King.  He  now  asked  tiiat,  as  all  protection 
within  the  kingdom  was  withdrawn  from  him,  the  King 
would  give  him  and  his  companions  a  safe-conduct  to 
one  of  his  havens,  tiiat  he  might  go  out  of  tiie  realm  till 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Not.  31.  '*  Hoe  quidem  qai,  nulla  conditione  interposita, 
fiinditus  ei  quicquid  pnelato  suo  debebant  se  abjnrasae  profean  rant,  juzta 
■e  mcut  fideles  et  amiooe  buob  honorifice  ledere  pnecepit.'* 

*  **  DloB  vero  qai  in  hoc  solo  quod  pnedperet  ex  parte  apostolic!  seae 
subjectionem  et  obedientiam  ill!  abnegasse  dioere  ausi  sunt,  at  perfidoe  ac 
0U8B  voluntatis  inimicos,  procul  in  angulo  domus  sententiam  sue  damnationia 
ira  permotus  jussit  praestolaii.  Territi  eigo  et  oonfuaione  super  confusionem 
induti,  in  angulum  domus  seoesserunt." 

'  **  Reperto  statim  salubri  et  quo  niti  solebant  domestioo  consiliOy  hoc  est, 
data  copiosa  pecunia,  in  amidtiam  regis  lecepti  sunt.*' 

All  this  suggests  the  question,  what  was  the  coune  taken  by  Gundulf  of 
Rochester,  Anselm*s  old  friend,  and  the  holder  of  a  bishopric  which  stood 
in  a  specially  dose  relation  to  the  archbishop.  In  the  Historia  NoYorum 
there  is  no  mention  of  Gundulf;  the  bishops  are  spoken  of  as  an  united 
body,  except  so  far  as  they  were  divided  on  this  last  question.  But  it  seema 
implied  that  all  disowned  Anselm  in  one  way  or  another.  Yet  in  the  life 
(ii.  3.  24)  the  bishops  diuown  him,  '*  Rofensi  solo  excepto.**  How  are  these 
aoootmts  to  be  reconciled?  If  Gundulf  had  stood  out  in  any  marked  way 
from  the  rest,  Eadmer  would  surdy  have  mentioned  him  in  the  EQstoria 
Novorum.  One  might  suppose  that  the  Bishop  of  Kochester,  as  holding 
of  the  Archbishop,  was  not  in  the  company  of  the  King's  bishops  at  all. 
But,  if  he  had  stayed  outside  with  Ansdm  and  Eadmer,  one  would  have 
looked  for  that  to  be  mentioned  also.  He  can  hardly  lurk  in  the  first 
person  plural  which  Eadmer  so  often  uses. 
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such  a  time  as  Ood  might  be  pleased  to  put  an  end  to  ohap.  iy. 
the  present  distress.^    The  King  was  much  troubled  and  Peiplexity 
perplexed.    He  wished  of  all  things  for  Anselm  to  leave  xiag^ 
the  kingdom;  but  he  feared  the  greater  scandal  which 
would  arise  if  he  left  the  kingdom  while  still  in  pos- 
session of  the  archbishopric,  while  he  saw  no  way  of 
depriving  him  of  it.^    He  again' took  counsel;  but  this 
time  he  did  not  trouble  the  bishops  for  their  advice.     Of 
them  he  had  had  enough ;  it  was  their  counsel  which  had 
brought  him  into  his  present  strait.^    He  once  more 
turned  to  the  lay  lords.     They  advised  yet  another  Another 
adjournment.     The  Archbishop  should  go  back  to  hismi^^ 
own  quarters  in  the  ELing^s  full  peace,^  and  should  come 
•gain  in  the  momiBg  to  hear  the  Kings  answer  to  his 
petition.     Many  of  the  King's  immediate  courtiers  were 
troubled;  they  groaned  at    the   thought  of  Anselm's 
leaving  the  land.*  But  he  himself  went  gladly  and  cheer- 
fully to  his  lodgings,  hoping  to  cross  the  sea  and  to  cast 
off  all  his  troubles  and  all  the  burthens  of  the  world.^ 

The  fourth  day  of  the  meeting  came,  and  the  wayWednes- 
in  which  its  business  opened  marks  how  the  tide  was  1^109^ 
turning  in  Anselm's  favour.     A  body  of  the  nobles  came  Anselm 
straight  from  the  King,  asking  the  Primate  to  comej^^^** 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  31.  '*  Donee  Dens  tantsB  perturbationi  modum 
dignanter  imponerei.** 

'  "Licet  diaoessum  ejus  summopere  desidenuret,  nolebat  tamen  earn 
pontificatus  dignitate  $amtvm  diaoedere,  ne  novissunum  acandalnm  qaod 
inde  poterat  oriri  pejus  fieret  priore.  Ut  vero  pontificatu  illam  disaamret, 
impossibile  sibi  yidebatur.**  The  feudal  language  creeps  in  at  all 
oonien. 

'  **  Episooporum  oonsilio  per  quod  in  has  angustias  se  devolutum  quere> 
batur  omiBso,  cum  principibus  consilium  iniit." 

«  •*Quatenu8  yir  cum  summa  pace  moneatur  ad  hospitium  snum 
redire." 

*  "  Pertnrbatis  etiam  curialibus  plurimis  .  .  .  rati  sunt  quippe  hominem 
a  terra  discedere,  et  ingemuerunt.*' 

*  '*  Lotus  et  alacer  sperabat  se  perturbationes  et  onera  seculi,  quod 
temper  opt&bat,  transito  mari,  evadere.** 
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CHAP.  IV. 
Killg*8 

preseooe. 


The  lay 
lords  pro- 
pose a 
'•  truce." 


Adjourn- 
nient  till 
May  20. 


to  the  royal  presence.^     Anselm  was  tossed  to  and  fro 
between  the  hope  of  leaving  the  kingdom  and  the  fear 
of  staying  in  it.     Eadmer  was  eager  to   know  what 
would  be  th?  end  of  the  whole  matter.^     They  set  forUi 
and  reached  the  castle.     They  were  not  hoiiv^ever,  at  fiisl 
at  least,  admitted  to  the  presence-chamber,  but  sat  in 
their  wonted  place.     Before  long  the  lay  nobles,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  bishops,  came  to  Anselm.     Thej 
were  grieved,  they  said,  as  old  friends  of  his,  that  there 
had  been  any  dispute  between  him  and  the  Ein^.     Their 
object  was  to  heal  the  breach,  and  they  held  that  the 
best  means   towards  that  object  was  to  agree  to  an 
adjournment— a  truce,  a  peace  ^ — till  a  fixed  day,  during 
which   time    both    sides    should   agree  to   do    nothing 
which  could  be  counted  as  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Anselm 
agreed,  though  he  said  that  he  knew  what  kind  of  peace 
it  would  be.*    But  it  should  not  be  said  of  him  that 
he  preferred  his  own  judgement  to  that  of  others.    To 
all  that  his  lord  the  King  and  they  might  appoint  in 
the   name  of  God  he  would    agree,*  saving  only  his 
obedience  to  Pope  Urban.     The  lords  approved;   the 
King  agreed ;  he  pledged  his  honour  to  the  observance 
of  the   peace   till    the   appointed   day,  the  octave  of 
Pentecost.     The  day  seems  to  have  been  chosen  in  order 
that  the  other  business  of  the  Whitsun  Gemot  might 


^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  3T.  "  Ecoe  principes  a  latere  regit  mane  direct  " 
the  style  of  Emperors  and  Popes. 

*  '*  Ascendimus,  inimus,  et  supremam  de  negotio  nostro  scntentiam  avidi 
audire,  in  quo  soliti  eramus  loco  consedimus."  The  word  "  aacendimos" 
might  show  that  Anselm*s  lodgings  were  at  some  point  lower  than  the 
castle. 

*  "  Inducias  utriroque  de  negotio  dari  quatenus  hlnc  usque  ad  definitom 
aliquod  tempus  inter  yob  pace  statuta.** 

*  "  Pacem  atque  concordiam  non  abjicio ;  veruntamen  videor  mihi  videre 
quid  ista  quam  oflfertis  pax  habeat  in  se.** 

'  "  Concede  suscipere  quod  domino  regi  et  vobis  placet  pro  paois  oustodift 
$ecwndum  Dewn  statuere" — ^Anselm's  invariable  resenration. 


Bail 
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be  got  over  before  the  particular  case  of  Anselm  came  chap,  iv, 
on.  If  matters  had  not  been  brought  to  an  agreement 
before  that  time,  the  case  was  to  begin  again  exactly 
at  the  stage  in  which  it  had  left  off  at  Rockingham.^ 
It  is  not  clear  whether,  even  at  this  last  moment,  William 
and  Anselm  again  met  face  to  face.  But  the  Archbishop, 
by  the  King  s  leave,  went  to  Canterbury,  knowing  that 
the  truce  was  but  an  idle  aaid  momentary  veiling  of 
hatred  and  of  oppression  that  was  to  come.^ 

So  it  soon  proved ;  yet  the  scene  at  Rockingham  was  Importance 
a  victory,  not  only  for  a  moment  but  for  ever.  No  slight  meeting  at 
step  had  been  taken  in  the  great  march  of  English  freedom,  Rocking- 
when  Anselm,  whom  the  King  had  sought  to  condemn 
without  trial  or  indictment,  went  back,  with  his  own 
immediate  case  indeed  unsolved,  but  free,  uncondenmed, 
untried,  with  the  voice  of  the  people  loud  in  his  favour, 
while  the  barons  of  the  realm  declared  him  free  from 
every  crime.  It  was  no  mean  day  in  English  history 
when  a  king,  a  Norman  king,  the  proudest  and  fiercest 
of  Norman  kings,  was  taught  that  there  were  limits  to 
his  will.  It  is  like  a  foreshadowing  of  brighter  days 
to  come  when  the  Primate  of  all  England,  backed  by 
the  barons  and  people  of  England — for  on  that  day  the 
very  strangers  and  conquerors  deserved  that  name — 
overcame  the  Red  King  and  his  time-serving  bishops. 
The  day  of  Rockingham  has  the  fullest  right  to  be 
marked  with  white  in  the  kalendar  in  which  we  enter 
the  day  of  Runnymede  and  the  day  of  Lewes. 

The  honour  of  the  chivalrous  King  was  pledged  to 
the  peace  with  Anselm.   But  the  honour  of  the  chivalrous 

'  £admer,Hist.Nov.3i.  "Danturinducise  usque  ad  octavas  Pen teooetes^ac 
rtgiafide  sancitur,  qoatenus  ex  utraque  parte  interim  omnia  esaent  in  pace.** 

'  "Pnesciens  apud  se  pacem  et  inducias  illas  inane  et  momentaneum 
velamen  esse  odii  et  oppressionis  mox  f utune. 
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CHAP.  iv.  King  was  construed  after  a  truly  chivalrous  fashioiL 
William     William  doubtless  thought  that  he  was  doing  all  that  a 

keeps  ftdth 

to  Anselm  true  knight  could  be  expected  to  do,  if  he  kept  himself 
^^"^  ^'  from  any  personal  injury  to  the  man  to  whom  he  had 
personally  pledged  his  faith.  Anselm  was  unhurt;  he 
was  free ;  he  went  whither  he  would ;  he  discharged  the 
ordinary  duties  of  his  office  imdisturbed;  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  in  any  way  personally  molested, 
or  that  any  of  the  property  of  his  see  was  taken  into 
the  Kings  hands.  But  William  knew  full  well  how 
to  wreak  his  malice  upon  Anselm  without  breaking  the 
letter  of  the  faith  which  he  had  pledged.  He  knew  how 
to  grieve  Anselm's  loving  heart  far  more  deeply  than  it 
He  op-  could  be  grieved  by  any  wrong  done  to  himself.  The 
fii^^.  honour  of  the  good  knight  was  pledged  to  Anselm  person- 
ally ;  it  was  not  pledged  to  Anselm's  friends  and  tenants. 
Towards  them  he  might,  without  breach  of  honour,  play 
the  greedy  and  merciless  king.  A  few  days  after  Anselm 
had  reached  Canterbury,  Bufus  sent  to  drive  out  of 
England  the  Archbishop's  cherished  friend  and  counsellor 
the  monk  Baldwin  of  Toumay,^  and  two  of  his  clerks. 
Their  only  crime  was  standing  by  their  master  in  the 
trial  which  still  stood  adjourned.^  The  Archbishop's 
chamberlain  was  seized  in  his  master's  chamber  before 
his  master's  eyes ;  false  charges  were  brought  against  his 
tenants,  imjust  imposts  were  laid  upon  them,  and  other 
wrongs  of  many  kinds  done  to  them.^  The  church  of 
Canterbury,  it  was  said,  began  to  doubt  whetlier  it  had 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Not.  31.  "  Baldwinum  monachnm,  in  quo  part  major 
coDsilionim  Anselmi  pendebat." 

'  "  Prsescripti  discidii  causa." 

'  '*  Quid  reforam  camerarium  ejus  in  sua  camera  ante  suos  oculos  captum, 
alios  homioes  ejus  injusto  judicio  condemnatos,  deprsedatos,  innnmeris  malis 
afflictos  !**  AU  this  was  *'  infra  dies  induoiarum  et  pnefizs  pads.'*  Eadmer 
reproaches  the  **  regalis  oonstantia  fidei.'*  Bufus  would  have  said  that  hia 
fiuth  was  plighted  to  Anselm,  not  to  Baldwin. 
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not  been  better  off  during  the  vacancy  than  now  that  chap.  iv. 
the  archbishopric  was  fuU.^    And  all  this  while,  heavy 
as  William  professed  to  deem  the  crime  of  so  much 
as  giving  Urban  the  title  of  Pope,  William's  own  dealings 
with  Urban  were  neither  slight  nor  unfriendly. 

§  5.  The  Mission  of  Cardinal  Walter.    1095. 

The  months  of  truce  between  the  King  and  the  Arch-  Events  of 
bishop  were,  as  our  next  chapter  will  show,  busy  months  of  truce, 
in  other  wajrs.,  William  Rufus  was  all  this  time  ^^^g^'g^  msS^ioos. 
in  another  dispute  with  a  subject  of  a  rank  but  little 
below  that  of  the  Primate,  a  dispute  in  which,  at  least 
in  its  early  stages,  tlie  King  appears  to  much  greater 
advantage  than  he  commonly  does.   A  conspiracy  against 
WilUam's  throne  and  Ufe  was  plotting ;  Robert  of  Mowbray 
was  making  ready  for  revolt,  and  his  refusal  to  appear, 
when  summoned,  at  the  Easter  and  Whitsun  assemblies 
of  this  year  was  the  first  overt  act  of  his  rebellion.     We  Aasemblies 

Ol   iallfi  V6AJ? 

may  conceive  that  Anselm  did  not  attend  either  of  those 
gatherings;  that  of  Whitsuntide  we  know  that  he  did 
not.  It  might  be  more  consistent  with  the  notion  of 
the  truce  that  he  should  keep  away  from  the  King  s 
presence  and  court  till  the  time  which  had  been  fixed  for 
the  controversy  formally  to  begin  again.  At  Easter  and 
for  some  time  after,  Anselm  seems  to  have  stayed  at 
Canterbury,  and,  while  he  was  there,  the  metropolitan 
city  received  an  unexpected  visitor,  who  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  treated  as  a  guest. 

The  year  which  we  have  reached  was  one  of  the  most  Poeition  of 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  papacy.     Urban,  though  ^' 
not  in  full  possession  of  Rome,  had  kept  his  Christmas 
there  a  year  before,  and  his  cause  was  decidedly  in  the 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  32.     "  XJt  fere  uniyeni  ooncUunMrent  melius  sibi 
abeqne  pastore  jmq  olim  foiflse  quam  nunc  sub  higuflmodi  paatore  e«e.** 
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CHAP.  IT.  ascendant  throughout  the  year  of  the  Bed  King's  second 

Norman  campaign.^    At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year, 

after  keeping  Christmas  in  Tuscany,  Urban  went  on 

into  Lombardy,  where  the  Emperor  still  was,  though 

his  rebel  son  Conrad,  crowned  and  largely  acknowledged 

as  King  of  Italy,  was  far  more  powerful  than  his  father.^ 

Councilor  Almost  on  the  same  days  as  those  which  in  England 

May  1-7.    were  given  to  the  council  of  Rockingham,  Urban  held 

his  great  council  of  Piacenza,  a  council  so  great  that  no 

building  could  hold  its  numbers;  the  business  of  the 

assembly  was  therefore  done,  as  we  have  seen  it  done  in 

Its  decrees,  our  own  land,  in  the  open  fields.^    There  the  Empress 

Praxedes  told  her  tale  of  sorrow  and  shame ;  there  the 

cry  of  Eastern  Christendom,  set  forth  in  the  letters  of 

the  Emperor  AJexios,  was  heard  and  heeded ;  there  the 

heresy  of  Berengar,  already  smitten  by  Lanfranc,*  was 

again  condemned ;  there  a  new  set  of  anathemas  were 

hurled  at  the  married  clergy,^  and  a  more  righteous  curse 

was    denounced    against    the    adulterous    King  of  the 

No  men-    French.      But  no  mention  seems   to  have  been  made 

English      of  English  affairs ;  one  is  a  little  surprized  at  the  small 

*^*^'       amount  of  heed  which  the  dispute  between  the  King 

and  the  Archbishop  seems  to  have  drawn  to  itself  in 

^  The  movemenU  of  Urban  at  this  time  will  be  foimd  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Bemold  in  the  fifth  yolume  of  Perts,  p.  461.  Ct  Milman,  Latin  Chrii- 
tianity,  iii.  3I5« 

'  Bemold,  ib.  *'  Henrious  autem  rex  dictus  eo  tempore  in  Longobardia 
morabatur,  pene  omni  regia  dignitate  privatus.  Nam  filios  ejus  Chon- 
ladus,  jam  dudum  in  regem  coronatus,  se  ab  illo  penitos  separarit,  et 
domnse  Mathildi  reliquisque  iidelibus  sancti  Petri  firmiter  oonjunctus  Uitom 
robur  patemi  exercitus  in  Longobardia  obtinait.** 

'  Ib.  '*Ad  qoam  sinodum  multitudo  tam  innnmerabilis  oonflaxit,  at 
nequaqoam  in  qualibet  ecclesia  illius  loci  posset  comprehendi.  Unde  et 
doinnus  papa  extra  orbem  in  campo  iUam  celebrare  compulsos  est ;  nee  hoc 
tamen  absque  probabilis  exempli  auctoritate.**  He  justifies  the  act  by  the 
examine  of  Moses;  in  England  Godwine  and  William  might  have  been 
precedents  enough. 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  ii.  p.  230. 

*  The  matters  discussed  are  reckoned  up  by  Bemold,  a.  s. 
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foreign  lands.  Yet,  next  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  Em-  chap.  iv. 
peror  himself,  one  would  have  thought  that  no  change 
could  have  so  deeply  affected  the  Roman  see  as  the 
change  from  William  the  Great  to  William  the  Red.  It 
is  part  of  the  same  general  diflSculty  which  attaches  to 
the  Red  Kings  career,  the  strange  fact  that  the  worst  of 
all  crowned  sinners,  the  foulest  in  life,  the  most  open 
in  blasphemy,  the  most  utter  scomer  of  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  never  felt  the  weight  of  any  of  those  ecclesiastical 
censures  which  so  often  lighted  on  offenders  of  a  less 
deep  dye.  But  if  Urban  was  not  thinking  about  William, 
William  was  certainly  thinking  about  Urban.  It  was  at 
this  stage  that  we  light  on  the  curious  picture  which  we 
have  before  seen,  showing  us  England  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty, and  seemingly  of  indifference,  between  the  rival 
Pontiffs.^  But  just  now  it  suited  William  to  acknow-  William's 
ledge  some  Pope,  because  he  thought  that  his  only  chance  gchemes  to 
of  carrying  out  his  purposes  against  Anselm  was  by  the^^^'J^^^ 
help  of  a  Pope.  He  had  found  that  no  class  of  men  in  against 
his  kingdom,  except  perhaps  some  of  the  bishops,  would 
support  him  in  any  attempt  to  deprive  the  Primate 
of  his  own  arbitrary  will.  Mere  violence  of  course 
was  open  to  him ;  but  his  Witan  would  not  agree  to  any 
step  against  Anselm  which  made  any  pretence  to  legal 
form,  and,  with  pubHc  feeling  so  strongly  on  Anselm's 
side,  with  a  dangerous  rebellion  brewing  in  the  realm, 
the  King  might  well  shrink  from  mere  violence 
towards  the  fii-st  of  his  subjects.  His  new  device  was 
to  acknowledge  a  Pope,  and  then  to  try,  by  his  usual 
arts,  arts  which  Rome  commonly  appreciated,  to  get  the 
Pope  whom  he  acknowledged  to  act  against  the  Arch- 
bishop. To  see  Anselm  deprived,  or  in  any  way  humbled, 
by  an  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  power,  would  be  to  wound 
Anselm  in  a  much  tenderer  point,  and  would  therefore  be 

^  See  above,  p.  415. 
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CHAP.  IT.  a  much  keener  satisfaction  to  his  own  spite,  than  any- 
thing that  he  could  himself  do  with  the  high  hand. 
Mission  of      As  soon  therefore  as  William  found,  by  the  issue  of 
William  of  ^^^  meeting  at  Rockingham,  that  Anselm  could  not  be 
^^^'      bent  to  his  will,  and  that  he  could  practically  do  noiliing 
against  Anselm,  he  sent  two  trusty  clerks  of  his  chapel 
and  chancery  on  a  secret  and  delicate  errand.    They 
were  men  of  the  usual  stamp,  both  of  whom  afterwards 
rose  to  those  high  places  of  the  Church  which  were  just 
then  commonly  reserved  for  men  of  their  stamp.    They 
were  Gerard,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Hereford  and  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  William  of  Warelwast,  afterwards 
Their  com-  Bishop  of  Exeter.    As  we  read  our  account  of  their 

mission*  ...  Ill  *•! 

commission,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  they  were  em- 
powered to  go  to  Bome,  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
things,  and  to  acknowledge  whichever  seemed  to  be 
the  true  Pope,  or  rather  whichever  Pope  was  most  likely 
They  are  to  suit  their  master's  purpose.  But  practically  they 
eeni  to  lu^  ^^d  no  choice  but  to  acknowledge  Urban.  Local  Eng- 
UrUiu^*  lish  feeling  might  indeed  set  little  store  by  one  who 
simply  "hight  Pope,  though  he  nothing  had  of  the 
settle  at  Rome;" ^  but  Urban  was  plainly  the  stronger 
Pope,  the -Pope  acknowledged  by  all  who  were  not  in 
the  immediate  interest  of  the  Emperor.  And,  what  was 
more.  Urban  was  the  only  Pope  who  could  carry  out 
William's  purpose.  A  censure  from  Urban  would  be  a 
real  blow  to  Anselm  and  to  Anselm's  partisans  ;  a  cen- 
sure from  Clement  would  in  their  eyes  go  for  nothing, 
or  rather  it  would  be  reckoned  as  another  witness  in 
their  favour.  Practically  Gerard  and  William  of  Warel- 
wast went  to  acknowledge  Urban,  and  to  see  what  they 
could  make  of  him.  They  went  secretly.  Anselm  knew 
nothing  of  their  going.    Most  likely  nothing  was  known 

^  So  speaks  our  own  Chronicler  the  next  year.    See  above,  p.  415. 
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of  their  errand  by  any  man  beyond  the  innermost  cabal  ohap.  iv. 
of  the  King's  special  counsellors.^ 

Their  mission  is  said  to  have  been  to  Home;  but  the 
name  Bome  must  be  taken  in  a  conventional  sense  for 
any  place  where  the  Pope  might  be.  It  is  not  l&ely  that 
they  really  reached  the  Eternal  City.     In  the  former  Urban  at 
part  of  April  Urban  was  at  Cremona,  and  was  received  ApniTo. 
there  with  great  state  by  the  rebel  King  Conrad.^    The  ^^^' 
momentary  effort   of  Henry  which   followed,  his  vain 
attempt  on  Nogara,  only  raised  the  position  of  Urban 
and  the  Great  Countess  yet  higher.^    It  was  most  likely 
at   Cremona   that    the   ministers    &om  England    met 
Urban.    They  were  to  try,  if  possible,  to  win  over  the  Dealings  of 
Pontiff,  by  gifts,  by  promises,  by  any  means,  to  send  a  wiiUam 
pallium  to  England  for  the  King  to  bestow  on  the  Arch-  ^  w. 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  without  mentioning  the  name  of 
Anselm.     They  were;  it  seems,  to  try  to  obtain  for  theTheSioilian 
King  a  legatine  authority  like  that  which,  then  or  later,  ^pehy7' 
had  been  granted  to  the  Norman  princes  of  Sicily.^ 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  3a.  "  Siquidem  ipse  rex,  ubi  sensit  Anselmum  bus 
volnntads  in  pnescripto  negotio  nolle  obtemperare,  dam  et  Anselmo  igno- 
rante,  eosdem  clerioos  [Girardom  et  Williehnum]  Komam  miserat,  BomansB 
statum  ecdesiae  per  eos  volens  oerto  dinoscere." 

'  Bemold  (Pertz,  y.  461)  gives  the  details.  The  part  which  most  con- 
oems  ns  is  that  the  King  and  future  Emperor  is  received  only  **salva 
jnstitia  iUius  [Romance]  eoclesis,  et  statutis  apostolicis,  mazime  de  investi- 
tuxis  in  spiritalibus  officiis  a  laioo  non  usurpandis." 

'  Bemold  merely  glances  at  this  matter.  It  will  be  found  described  more 
at  length  in  the  hexameters  of  Donizo,  ii.  9,  Muratori,  v.  574 ;  and  in  the 
prose  life  of  Matilda,  13,  Muratori,  v.  395. 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  33.  **  Scire  veritatem  hujus  rei  Bomam  missi  sunt 
hii  duo  clerici,  eaque  cognita,  jussi  sunt  sacris  promissionibus  illectum  ad 
hoc  si  poBsent  papam  perducere,  ut  ipsi  regi  ad  opus  arehiepiscopi  Oantu- 
ariensis  pallium,  tacita  persona  Anselmi,  destinaret,  quod  ipse  rex,  Anselmo 
a  pontificatu  simul  et  regno  dejecto,  cui  vellet  cum  pontificatu  vice  apo- 
stolici  postmodum  daret.**  The  formal  grant  of  the  hereditary  legation 
to  Count  Roger  comes  somewhat  later,  being  given  by  Urban  himself 
in  1099.  (See  William  of  Malaterra,  iv.  39,  Muratori,  v.  602.)  But  the 
language  used  seems  to  imply  that  some  such  power  practically  existed 
already. 
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CHAP.  IT.  A  Norman  king  of  England  was  surely  as  worthy  of  sad 
powers  as  a  Norman  Great  Count  of  Sicily ;  and  througb- 
out  these  disputes  we  ever  and  anon  see  the  vision  of 
the  "  Sicilian  Monarchy,"  as  something  at  which  kings  of 
England  were  aiming,  and  which  strict  churchmen  con- 
demned, whether  in  Sicily  or  in  England.^  It  is  even 
possible  that  Gerard  and  William  of  Warel-wast  may 
have  discussed  the  matter  with  some  members  of  the 
Sicilian  embassy  which  about  this  time  brought  the 
daughter  of  Count  Roger  to  Pisa  as  the  bride  of  King 
Kelations   Conrad.^    Close  intercourse  between  the  Norman  princ© 

between  ^  * 

England     of  the  great  Oceanic  and  the  great  Mediterranean  island 
*  ^*  is  now  beginning  to  be  no  small  el^nent  in  European 
politics.    Some  commission  of  this  kind  from  the  Pope 
was  what  William's  heart  was  set  upon ;  he  thought  he 
had  good  right  to  it;   he  thought  that  his  hope  of  it 
could    not    be  doomed  to  disappointment.^     Did  the 
proudest  of  men  look  forward,  as  an  addition  to  roy&l 
and  imperial  power,  to  a  day  when  he  might  fill  » 
throne  in  the  mother  church  of  England,  looking  down 
on  the  patriarchal  chair,  as  the  empty  thrones  of  later 
Williams  still  look  down  on  the  lowlier  metropolitan 
seats  of  Palermo  and  Monreale? 
Gerard  and     The  dates  show  that  the  journeys  must  have  been 
come  b«sk  l^^'Sty,  and  that  the  business  was  got  through  with  all 
speed.     The  two  clerks  could  not  have  left  England 
before  the  middle  of  March,  and  May  was   not  far 

^  Ep.  S.  Thorn,  ad  Cardinalee,  Giles,  S.  T.  G.  iii.  93.  "  £0  jam  perventnm 
est  ut  sequatur  rex  nosier  etiam  Siculos,  immo  eerie  pnecedat."  On  the  qnei* 
tion  of  the  legatine  power  supposed  to  have  been  granted,  or  designed  to  be 
granted,  to  Henry  the  Second,  see  J.  C.  Robertson,  Beckei,  106.  For  my 
purpose  the  general  belief  that  something  of  the  kind  was  done  or  designed 
is  enough. 

*  Bemold,  ap.  Pertz,  v.  461. 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  33.  '*  Hoc  quippe  disposuerat  apud  se;  hoc  suspi- 
catus  est  non  injuria  sibi  concedi  posse,  hoc  indubitaio  fieri  promittebat 
opinioni  suae/' 
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advanced  before  they  were  in  England  again,  and  a  chap.  iv. 
papal  Legate  with  them.     This  was  the  Cardinal  Walter,  and  bring 
Bishop  of  Albano,  whose  good  life  is  witnessed  by  our  Walter  as 
own  Chronicler.^      His  Italian    subtlety  showed  itself  ^^*®' 
quite  equal  to  the  work  of  outwitting  the  King  and  his 
counsellors  whenever  he  chose;  but  his  Roman  greedi- 
ness could    not  always  withstand    their    bribes.     He  He  brings 
came,  bringing  with  him  a  pallium,  but  the  whole  affair*  ^**^"™* 
was,  by  the  King's  orders,   shrouded   in   the   deepest 
mystery.     Not  a  word  was   said  about  the   pallium; 
indeed  the  Legate  was  not  allowed  to  have  any  private 
discourse  with  any  man.    His  two  keepers,  Gerard  and  Secrecy  of 
William,  watched  him  carefully ;  they  passed  in  silence      ®"*^  ' 
through  Canterbury,  and  took  care  not  to  meet  the 
Archbishop.^    A  few  days  before  Whitsuntide,  Cardinal  Hi*  inter- 
Walter  had  an  interview  with  the  King.     He  spoke  so  the\iiig. 
that  William  understood  him  to  be  willing  to  abet  all 
his  purposes.     Some  special  privilege  was  granted  to 
William,  which  amounted  at  the  least  to  this,  that  no 
legate  should  be  sent  into  England  but  one  of  the  King's 
own  choosing.^    Not  a  word  did  Cardinal  Walter  say  on 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1095.  **  Eac  on  ^\b  ylcan  geare  togeanes  Eastron  com 
])6B8  papan  sande  hider  to  lande,  )>8et  wss  Waltear  bisceop  Bwi'Se  god  lifes 
xnan,  of  Albin  ^sere  ceastre."  The  date  is  strange,  as  he  did  not  and  could 
not  come  till  after  Easter. 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  33.  "Praefatus  episcopus  AngHam  veniens,  secum 
arohiepiscopatus  stolam  papa  mittente  clanculo  detulit.  Et  silenter  Can- 
tuaria  dvitate  pertransita,  Anselmoque  devitato,  ad  regem  properabat, 
nulli  de  pallio  quod  ferebat  quicqaam  dicens,  nullum  in  absentia  ductorum 
Buorum  familiariter  alloquens.  Rex  denique  prssceperat  ita  fieri,  nolens 
mysteiium  oonsilii  sui  publican." 

'  lb.  33.  **  Sentiens  rex  episcopum  ex  parte  Urban!  cuncta  susb  voluntati 
ooniventia  nunciare,  et  ea,  si  ipsum  Urbanum  pro  papa  in  suo  regno  susoi- 
peret,  velle  apostolica  authoritate  sibi  dum  viveret  in  privilegium  promul- 
gare,  adquieyit  pladto."  This  is  put  somewhat  more  distinctly  in  the 
aocoimt  by  Hugh  of  Flavigny  (Pertx,  viil  475,  see  Appendix  A  A) ;  •*  Con- 
ventionem  fecerat  cum  eo  [Willelmo]  Albanensis  episcopus,  quem  piimum 
illo  miserat  papa,  ne  l^gatus  Romanus  ad  Angliam  mitteretur  nisi  quem  rex 
prasoiperet." 
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behalf  of  Anselm,  not  a  word  that  could  make  peace 
between  him  and  the  King,  not  a  word  that  could  give 
Anselm  any  comfort  among  all  the  troubles  that  he  was 
enduring  on  behalf  of  the  Christian  religion  and  of  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See.^  Many  who  had  looked  for 
great  good  from  the  Legate's  coming  began  to  murmur, 
and  to  say,  as  Englishmen  had  learned  to  say  already  and 
as  they  had  often  to  say  again,  that  at  Rome  gold  went 
for  more  than  righteousness.^  To  King  William  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  going  as  he  wished  it  to  go.  Fully 
satisfied,  he  put  out  a  proclamation  that  throughout  his 
Empire — through  the  whole  patriarchate  of  Anselm — Ur- 
ban should  be  acknowledged  as  Pope  and  that  obedience 
should  be  yielded  to  him  as  the  successor  of  Saint  Peter.* 
Walter  had  now  gained  his  point;  William  fSEuicied  that 
he  had  gained  his.  He  at  once  asked  that  Anselm  might 
be  deprived  of  his  archbishopric  by  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  whom  he  had  just  acknowledged.  He  offered  a 
vast  yearly  payment  to  the  Roman  See,  if  the  Cardinal 
would  only  serve  his  turn  in  this  matter.*  But  Walter 
stood  firm;  he  had  done  the  work  for  which  he  had 
come;  England  was  under  the  obedience  of  Urban. 
And,  much  as  gold  might  count  for  at  Rome,  neither  the 
Pope  nor  his  Legate  had  sunk  to  the  infamy  of  taking 
money  to  oppress   an    innocent  man    and  a  faithful 

1  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  3a.  "  Nil  penitos  ipsi  pro  Anselmo  looutna  est, 
qaod  paoem  inter  eos  conoiliaret,  quod  tribulationeB  in  quibos  pro  fidelitate 
sedis  apostolice  desudabat  mitigaret,  qaod  eum  ad  sublevandam  in  Anglia 
Ghristianee  religionis  cultum  roboraret." 

'  lb.  "Papee,  quid  dicemos?  Si  anrom  et  argentum  Boma  pneponii 
jaititiflB,**  &o.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  sentence  *'F^p«"  has 
nothiog  to  do  with  "  Papa."    See  above,  p.  39a. 

*  lb.  53.  '*Precipiens  Urbanam  in  omni  imperio  guo  pro  i^KMtolioo 
haberi,  eiqne  vice  beat!  Petri  in  Christiana  religione  obediri." 

*  lb.  *'  Egit  poet  heo  quibos  modis  poterat  ipse  rex  cum  episcopo,  qua- 
tenus  Bomani  pontifids  autoritate  Anselmum  ab  episoopatu,  regali  potentia 
fultus,deponeret,sponden8  immensum  pecunias  pondus  ei  et  eodeaia  BomaiMn 
iingalis  annis  daturam,  si  in  hoc  suo  desiderio  saUsfi^oeret." 
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adherent.  Anselm  was  indeed  treated  by  them  as  Eng-  ohap.  iv. 
lishmen,  whether  by  race,  by  birth,  or  by  adoption,  whether 
Edmund,  Thomas,  or  Anselm,  commonly  were  treated 
by  Popes.  He  was  made  a  tool  of,  and  he  got  no 
effectual  support ;  but  Urban  was  not  prepared  for  such 
active  wickedness  as  the  Bed  King  asked  of  him. 

William  was    now  thoroughly  beaten    at  his    own  William 

weapons.     The  craft  and  subtlety  of  Randolf  Flambard,comi8elior8 
of  William  of  Saint-Calais,  of  the  Achitophel  of  Meulan^^*;;^^*^ 
himself,  had  proved  of  no  strength  before  the  sharper  Legate, 
wit  of  Walter  of  Albano.    The  King  complained  with 
good  right  that  he  had  gained  nothing  by  acknowledging 
Urban.^    In  truth  he  had  lost  a  great  deal.     He  had 
lost  every  decent  excuse  for  any  further  attack  upon 
Anselm.    The  whole  complaint  against  Anselm  was  that 
he  had  acknowledged  Urban.    But  the  Kling  had  now 
himself  acknowledged  Urban,  and  he  could  not  go  on 
persecuting  Anselm  for  simply  forestalling  his  own  act. 
In  legal  technicality  doubtless,  if  it  was  a  crime  to 
acknowledge  Urban  when  the  King  had  not  yet  acknow- 
ledged him,  that  crime  was  not  purged  by  the  King's 
later  acknowledgement  of  him.     Bufus  himself  might 
have  been  shameless  enough  to  press  so  pettifogging 
a  point;  but  he  had  learned  at  Bockingham  that  no 
man  in  the  land,  save  perhaps  a  few  servile  bishops, 
would  support  him  in  so  doing.     There  was   nothing  He  is 
to  be  done  but  for  William  to  make  up  his  quarrel  with  reconciSk* 
Anselm,  to  make  it  up,  that  is,  as  far  as  appearances  '[^J^*** 
went,  to  make  it  up  till  another  opportunity  for  a 
quarrel  could  be  found.    But  till  such  opportunity  was 
found,  Anselm  must  be  openly  and  formally  received 
into  the  Kings  favour.^     The  thing  had  to  be  done; 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  33.    *'  Reputans  apud  se  nihil  in  reqmBitione  vel 
suBceptione  Bomani  antistitis  se  profecisse." 
'  "  Qualiter,  servata  singolari  celsitudinis  8a»  dignitate,  viro  saltern  specie 

VOL.  L  Mm 
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CHAF.  IV.  only  if  some  money  could  be  squeezed  out  of  Anselm 

in  the  process  of  doing  it,  the  chivalrous  King  would 

be  the  better  pleased. 

Wbitran        The  feast  of  Pentecost  came,  and  with  it  the  second 

Windeor.    o^  the    assemblies    at   which  the    rebellious    Earl    of 

May  13.     Northumberland  refused  to  show  himself.    The  King  and 
1095.  ^  o 

his  Witan  were  at  Windsor;  the  Archbishop  was  keeping 
the  feast  at  his  manor  of  Mortlake.     On  the  octave  he 
was  himself,  according  to  the  truce  made  at  Rockingham, 
Tfie  King's  to  appear  at  Windsor.    In  the  course  of  the  Whitsun- 
Anseim.     week  a  message  was  brought  to  him  from  the  King, 
bidding  him  go  to  Hayes,  another  of  his  manors  nearer  to 
Windsor,  in  order  that  messages  might  more  easily  go  to 
and  &o  between  him  and  the  King.^  He  went,  and  Eadmer 
went  with  him.     The  next  day  nearly  all  the  bishops 
came  to  him;  some  of  them,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
kept  the  King  s  favour  throughout,  and  the  others  who 
had  lost  it  had  bought  it  again.    Their  object  was  to  try 
to  persuade  the  Archbishop  to  give  money  to  the  King 
for  the  restoration  of  his  favour.     Anselm  answered 
stoutly,  as  before,  that  he  would  not  so  dishonour  his 
lord  as  to  treat  his  friendship    as    sometiiing  which 
could  be  bought  and  sold.^     He  would  faithfully  dis- 
charge every  temporal  duty  to  his  lord,  on  the  one 
condition  of  being  allowed  to  keep  his  obedience  to  Pope 
Urban.    If  that  was  not  allowed,  he  would  again  ask 
TheLe-     for  a  safe-conduct  to  leave  the  kingdom.    They  ihea 
coming  re-  ^^^  ^^ — ^®  secret  must  have  been  still  kept,  though 
]^^^    Urban  was  acknowledged — that  the  Bishop  of  Albano 
had  brought  a  pallium  from  the  Pope;  they  did  not 

tenus  ftmorem  suum  redderet,  cni  crudditer  iratus  nihil  potent  capite  dMn- 
nationifl  pro  voto  inferre." 

^  Eadmer^  Hist.  Nov.  33.  **  Ad  eum  venire  et  verba  regis  ill!  et  lUiYis 
poMent  regi  def  em." 

'  **  Dixi  vobis  jam,  qnod  nonqnam  domino  meo  hano  oontumeliam  fiMiam 
nt  fi^to  probem  amidtiam  ejus  esse  venalem.*' 


■s 
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scruple  to  add  that  he  had,  at  the  King's  request,  brought  ohaf.  iv. 
it  for  Ansekn.^  Would  not  tiie  Archbishop  pay  something 
for  so  great  a  benefit?  ^  Would  he  not  at  least,  now  that 
the  pallium  had  come  to  him  instead  of  his  going  for  the 
pallium,  pay  the  sum  which  the  journey  to  Rome  would 
otiierwise  have  cost  him?^    Anselm  would  pay  nothing.  Anselm 

xirill  not 

The  King  had  thus  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,    y^r  the 
As  Anselm  would  not  pay  for  either  friendship  or  pal-P^**^ 
Hum,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  let  him  have 
both  friendship  and  pallium  without  paying.    The  King  Ansdm  and 
once  more  consulted  his  lay  nobles,  and,  by  their  advice,*  peooncUed. 
he  restored  Anselm  to  hia  full  flEtvour,  he  cancelled  all 
former  causes  of  quarrel,  he  received  him  as  archbishop 
and  ghostly  father,  and  gave  him  the  fUlest  licence  to 
exercise  his  office  tiiroughout  the  realm.     One  condition 
only  seems  to  have  been  made;  Anselm  was  to  promise 
that  he  would  observe  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
realm  and  would  defend  them  against  all  men/    The 
promise  was  made,  but  with  the  express  or  implied 
reservation    of  duty  to  Gk)d.®     That  was  indeed  the 
reservation  which  William  most  hated ;  but  in  his  present 
frame  of  mind  he  may  have  brought  himself  to  consent 

>  Eadmer,  Hist.  Not.  33.  "Dominus  papa  Urbanus,  rogatu  domini 
uoitri  regit,  stolam  illi  archiepiseopatuB  per  epiaoopwn  qtd  de  Bom*  venit 
direxit.'*  The  paUiom^  they  said,  was  sent  to  the  King,  but  the  worda 
which  follow  show  that  they  wiabed  it  to  be  underBtood  that  it  was  meant 
for  Anselm. 

*  '^Tuum  igitur  erit  oonsiderare  quid  tanto  benefido  digmmi  regl 
rependas.** 

*  "  Laudamus  et  consulimus  ut  saltern  quod  in  vi*  expenderes  si  pro  hoc 
Romam  ires  regi  des,  ne  si  nihil  feoeris  ixtjorius  judiceris.**  They  enlarge 
also  on  the  dangers  of  the  way ;  these  had  certainly  proved  fiital  to  some  of 
Ansdm's  predecessors.  *  "  Principum  suorum  consilio  usns.'* 

*  This  is  not  mentioned  now,  but  it  comes  out  afterwards;  Histl 
Nov.  39.    See  below,  p.  588. 

*  lb.  39.  '*8oio  quippe  me  [Anselmum]  spopondisse  oonsuetudihes 
tuas,  ipsas  videlicet  quas  per  rectitudinem  et  secundum  Deum  in  regno 
too  posddesy  me  secundum  Deum  servaturum,  et  eas  per  justitlam  contra 
omnes  homines  pro  meo  posse  defensurum.*' 

H  m  2 
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CHAP.  IT. 

Their 

friendly 

ducotme. 


Anselm 
asked  to 
Ukethe 
pallium 
from  the 
King. 


He  refuief. 


to  it.  Anselm  came  to  Windsor,  and  was  admitted  bj 
the  King  to  his  most  familiar  converse  in  the  sight  of 
the  lords  and  of  the  whole  multitade  that  had  come 
together.^  Cardinal  Walter  came  in  at  the  lucky 
moment,  and  was  edified  by  the  sight.  He  quoted  the 
scripture,  "Behold,  how  good  and  J03rful  it -is  brethren 
to  dwell  together  in  unity."  He  sat  down  beside  the 
friendly  pair ;  he  quoted  other  scriptures,  and  expressed 
his  sorrow  that  he  himself  had  not  had  any  hand  in 
the  good  work  of  bringing  them  together. 

The  wild  bull  and  the  feeble  sheep  thus  seemed  for 
a  moment  to  pull  together  as  Mendly  yokefellows.  But 
a  Norman  king  did  not,  in  his  character  of  wild  bull,  any 
more  than  in  his  character  of  lion,  altogether  cast  aside 
his  other  character  of  fox.  He,  or  Count  Bobert  for  him, 
had  one  shift  left.  Or  it  might  almost  seem  that  it  was 
not  the  Kings  own  shift,  but  merely  the  device  of 
flatterers  who  wished  to  win  the  royal  favour  by  pro- 
posing it.  Would  not  the  Archbishop,  for  the  honour 
of  the  King  s  majesty,  take  the  pallium  from  the  King  s 
hand?^  Anselm  had  made  no  objection  to  receiving 
the  staff  from  the  King's  hand,  for  such  was  the  ancient 
custom  of  England.  But  with  the  pallium  the  King 
had  nothing  to  do ;  it  belonged  wholly  to  the  authority 
of  Saint  Peter  and  his  successor.^  Anselm  therefore 
refused  to  take  the  pallium  from  the  Ki^.  The  refusal 
was  so  clearly  according  to  all  precedent,  the  proposal 
the  other  way  was  such  a  manifest  novelty,  that  nothing 
more  was  said  about  the  matter.    It  was  settled  that,  on  a 


*■  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  33.  **Cam  corisB  illius  apud  Windlesomm  ae 
praesentaatet  et  familiari  alloquio  in  oonspectu  prooerum  et  ooadunataa  multi- 
tudinia  ipsum  detinulMet." 

*  **Ut  pro  regie  majestatis  honorifioentia,  illud  per  maiwim  regia 
aoadperet." 

*  '^  Rationabiliter  ostendens  boo  douum  non  ad  regiam  dignitatem,  ted 
ad  nngularem  beat!  Petri  pertinere  aactMritatem.*' 
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fixed  day,  the  palliam  should  be  laid  on  the  altar  of  Christ  ohap.  iv. 
in  the  metropolitan  church,  and  that  Anselm  should 
take  it  thence,  as  from  the  hand  of  Saint  Peter  himself.^ 
The  expression  used  is  remarkable,  as  showing  that  the 
popular  character  of  these  assemblies  had  not  utterly 
died  out.    "  The  whole  multitude  agreed."  *    They  agreed  Awent 
most  likely  by  a  shout  of  Yea,  Yea,  rather  than  by  any  Assembly, 
more  formal  vote ;  but  in  any  case  it  was  that  voice  of 
the  people  which  Eadmer  at  least  knew  to  be  the  voice 
of  God. 
The  Archbishop  and  his  faithful  comrade  now  set  out  Anselm 

&usolvefl 

for  Canterbury.     But  he  was  called  on  to  do  some  two  re- 
archiepiscopal  acts  by  the  way.     They  had  hardly  left  ^^^"* 
Windsor  when  two  bishops  came  to  express  their  re- 
pentance for  the  crime  of  denying  their  metropolitan 
at  Rockingham.^    These  were  the  ritualist  Osmimd  of  Robert  and 
Salisbury,  and  Robert  of  Hereford,  the  friend  of  Wulfstan. 
It  was  believed  that,  besides  the  visit  at  the  moment 
of  his  departure,   the  saint    of  Worcester  had    again 
appeared  to  Bishop  Robert.     He  had  warned  him  of 
divers  faults  in  his  life  and  in  the  administration  of 
his  diocese,  giving  him  however  good  hopes  if  he  mended 
his  ways.*     Notwithstanding  this  voice  from  the  dead, 
Robert  had  consented  to  the  counsel  and  deed  of  them 
^  Rockingham;   he  now  came  with  Osmund  to  ask 

• 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  54.  '*  Quasi  de  manu  beati  Petri,  pro  summi 
quo  fangebatur  pontificatus  honore,  sumeretur." 

'  **  Adquieyit  istis  multitude  omnis.** 

'  *'  Poenitentiam  apud  ilium  agentes  pro  culpa  susb  abnegationis,  quam 
cum  aliis  coepiscopis  suis  fecerant  apud  Bochingeham." 

*  William  of  Malmeebury  (Gest.  Pont.  301)  has  two  appearances  of  Saint 
Wul&tan  to  Robert ;  but  both  come  before  WuUstan's  burial.  The  one  here 
meant  is  recorded  by  Florence  (1095).  Robert  was,  according  to  the  Wor- 
cester writer,  *'  vir  magnie  religionis,**  and  we  have  a  pleasing  picture  of 
"ambo  patree  niroia  caritate  in  Dei  dilectione  et  ad  se  invioem  conjunctL** 
In  the  Life  of  Wulfiitan  (Ang.  Sac.  i.  a68)  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  is  '*  homo 
seouli  quidem  fretus  prudentia,  sed  nulla  solutus  illecebra." 
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CHAP.  IT.  pardoiL    Anselm  turned  into  a  little  church  by  tiie  way- 
side, and  gave  them  absolution.     Then  and  there  too 
he  did  another  act  of  archiepiscopal  clemency  to  a  more 
woMth     distant  suffiiigan.     Wil&ith  Bishop  of  Saint  David's  had 
David's      been — ^we  are  not  told  when — suspended  for  some  fault — 
'®**^"*^*     we  are  not  told  what.     Anselm  now  restored  him  to  his 

episcopal  office.^ 

Anselm         The  Archbishop  went  cm  to  Canterbury,  and  tiiere 

^^^u^i^^  awaited  the  coming  of  the  Bomcin  Cardinal    On  the 

Canter-      appointed  day,  a  Sunday  in  June,  Bishop  Walter  came. 

Jane  lo,     He  was  met  with  all  worship  by  the  convents  of  the 

*         two  monasteries,  Christ  Church  and  Saint  Augustine's, 

by  a  great  body  of  clergy,  and  by  a  vast  crowd  of  layfolk 

of  both  sexes.  The  Bishop  of  Albano  bore  the  precious  gift 

in  a  silver  casket.   As  they  drew  near  to  Christ  Church, 

Anselm,  with  bare  feet,  but  in  the  full  dress  of  his  office, 

supported  on  either  side  by  the  suffragans  who  had  come 

to  the  ceremony,  met  the  procession.     The  pallium  was 

laid  on  the  altar;  it  was  taken  thence  by  the  hand  of 

Anselm,  and  reverently  kissed  by  those  who  were  near 

him.2    The  Archbishop  was  then  clothed  with  his  new 

badge  of  honour;    nothing  was  now  wanting  to  his 

position.    Already  invested,  consecrated,  clothed  with 

full  temporal  and  spiritual  powers   within    his    own 

province  by  the  King  and  the  bishops  of  England,  he 

now  received  the  solemn  recognition  of  the  rest  of  the 

'  Endmer,  Hist.  Nov.  54.  '*  Ibi  etiam  Wilfrido  episoopo  sanoii  Dayid 
de  Gnalii  qosa  vulgo  Dewi  vocatnr,  ipsa  hora  reddidit  episoopale  offiduniy 
a  quo,  ezigente  culpa  ejus,  jam  antea  ipsemet  ilium  suspenderat."  Was 
Wilfrith  there  in  person  ?    We  shall  hear  of  him  again. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1095.  '*  Pallium  . . .  quod  juxta  condiotum  die  dominioa, 
que  erat  iv.  idus  Junii,  ab  eodem  [Waltero]  Cantuariam  super  altare  Salva- 
toris  delatum,  ab  Anselmo  assumptum  est,  atque  ab  omnibus  pro  reverontia 
8.  Petri  suppltciter  deosculatum.**  The  details  come  from  Eadmer;  the 
Chronicler  tells  only  how  Walter  **)Mkm  aroebisoeop  Ansealme  uppon 
Penteoosten,  of  ]wb6  papan  healfe  Urbanus,  his  pallium  geaf ,  and  he  hine 
underfeng  »t  his  aroestole  on  Cantwarabyrig.*' 
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Western  Church,  in  the  person  of  its  chief  Pontiffl^  chap.  iv. 
Anselm  and  England  were  again  in  full  fellowship  with 
the  lawful  occupier  of  the  apostolic  throne.  Nothing 
now  was  wanting.  The  Archbishop,  clad  in  his  pallium, 
sang  the  mass.  But,  as  at  his  consecration,  men  found 
an  evil  omen  in  part  of  the  words  of  the  service.  The 
gospel  of  the  day  told  orf  the  man  who  made  a  great 
supper  and  bade  many,  but  whose  unthankful  guests 
began  to  make  excuse,^ 

The  reception  of  the  pallium  by  Anselm  was  the  last 
great  ceremony  done  in  the  metropoUtan  church  during 
this  his  first  primacy;  it  was  one  of  the  very  few  great 
ceremonies  done  in  the  unaltered  church  of  Lanfranc. 
And,  if  we  are  to  understand  that  all  the  suffi-agans  of 
Canterbury  were  present,  one  of  them  was  soon  taken 
away.   Not  many  days  after  Anselm  first  put  on  the  pal-  Death  of 
lium,  his  late  penitent.  Bishop  Robert  of  Hereford,  left  the  ^^^  of 
world,  to  join  for  ever,  as  the  charity  of  Worcester  believed,  ^erefoni. 
the  saintly  friend  whom  he  had  twice  wonderfully  seen.*  1095. 
Cardinal  Walter  meanwhile  stayed  in  England  during  the  The  Legate 
greater  part  of  that  year,  and  according  to  some  accounts  En^Lnd. 
for  some  months  of  the  year  which  followed.     Notwith- 
standing the  good  life  for  which  the  Chronicler  gives    ' 

^  I  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  the  words  of  Hugh  of  Flavigny 
(Perts,  viii.  475);  **Adeo  auctoritas  Romana  apud  Anglos  avaritia  et 
onpiditate  legatorum  Tiluerat,  ut  eodem  Albanense  prsBsente  et  consen- 
tiente  nee  oontradicente,  immo  praecipiente,  Cantuariensis  archiepiscopus 
fidelitatem  beato  Petro  et  paps  juraverat  salva  fidelitate  domini  sui  regis.*' 
One  cannot  conceive  any  time  during  the  Gardiual's  visit  in  which  Anselm 
could  be  called  on  to  make  any  such  oath  either  to  Pope  or  Eing  except 
at  the  time  of  his  receiving  the  pallium ;  there  may  be  some  confusion 
with  the  promise  mentioned  in  p.  531. 

'  This  coincidence  is  noticed  by  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  54. 

'  Such  is  the  pious  beUef  of  Florence ;  "  Credi  fas  est,  ipsum  qui  prios  de 
hoc  sseculo  ad  Deum  migravit  soUicitudinem  egisse  sui  dileotissimi,  quern 
in  hoc  ssculo  reliquit,  et  nt  quam  citius  simul  ante  Deum  gauderent  operam 
dedisse." 
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CHAP.  IT.  him  credit,  he  seems,  like  other  Bomans,  to  have  be^i 
open  to  ihe  King's  special  means  of  influence,  and  a 
foreign  writer  who  had  good  means  of  knowing  seems 
to  speak  of  his  general  conduct  in  England  as  having 
greatly  tended  to  bring  his  office  into  discredit.^    His 
Objects  of  commission  from  Pope  Urban  was  a  large  one.    Among 
miasion.*    other  things,  he  had  to  look  to  the  better  payment  of 
the  Romescot,*  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  not 
always  flowed  regularly  into  the  papal  cofiers  even  in 
the  days  of  the  Conqueror,^  and  which  of  course  did 
not  flow  at  all  in  the  days  when  no  Pope  was  acknow- 
ledged in  England.     He  had  also  to  enquire  generally 
into  the  state  of  things  in  England,  and  to  consult 
His  with  Anselm  as  to  the  means  of  reform.    It  is  plain 

with°^  however  from  most  independent  testimonies  that  the 
-^^^^  Archbishop  and  ihe  Cardinal  were  by  no  means  suited 
to  work  together.  Two  letters  from  Anselm  to  Walter 
throw  a  singular  light  on  some  points  in  the  story  which 
are  not  recorded  in  any  narrative.  The  personal  inter- 
course of  the  two  prelates  was  interfered  with  by  a 
cause  which  we  should  hardly  have  looked  for,  namely, 
the  occupation  of  Anselm  in  the  duties  of  a  military 
command.  But  it  is  plain  that  Anselm  did  not  look 
for  much  good  from  any  special  intercourse  between 
himself  and  the  Cardinal.  He  writes  that  private  con- 
ferences between  the  two  were  of  no  use;  they  could 
do  nothing  without  the  King's  consent  and  help.*    But 

^  Hngh  of  FlaTigny,  directly  after  the  passage  just  quoted  (Pertx,  Tiii. 
475),  goes  on  to  say, "  Qus  res  in  tantum  adoleverat,  ut  nuUus  ez  parte  papie 
veniens  honore  debito  exciperetur,  nullus  esset  in  Anglia  archiepisoopus, 
episcopus,  abbas,  nedum  monachus  aut  clericus,  qui  litteras  apostoUcas 
suscipere  auderet,  nedum  obedire,  nisi  rex  juberet.** 

'  This  is  noticed  by  the  Chronicler ;  '*  And  se  bisoeop  Waltear  has  on 
lande  ysss  geares  sytTSan  lange  wunode,  and  man  sytTSan  ^t  Bomgesoeot  be 
him  sonde,  swa  man  manegan  gearan  leror  ne  dyde.'* 

■  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  430. 

*  Epp.  iii.  35.    *<  Vestra  pnidentia  non  ignorat  quia  nos  duo  nihil  effioe* 
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Anselm  seems  to  have  taken  a  more  constitutional  view  crap.  iv. 
of  the  way  by  which  the  King's  consent  and  help  was 
to  be  got  than  the  Roman  Legate  was  likely  to  take. 
Ansehn  says  that  they  would  meet  to  no  purpose,  except 
when  the  King,  the  bishops,  and  the  nobles,  were  all 
near  to  be  referred  to.^  This  reads  very  much  as  if 
Anselm  was  aware  of  some  underhand  practices  between 
the  King  and  the  Legate,  and  had  no  mind  to  meet  the 
emissary  of  Rome  except  when  he  himself  would  have 
the  constitutional  voice  of  the  nation  to  back  him.  But 
as  things  stood  at  the  moment,  circumstances  seem  to 
have  hindered  the  meeting  for  which  Walter  seems  to 
have  wished  and  Anselm  not  to  have  wished. 

We  are  now  in  the  thick  of  the  revolt  of  Earl  Robert  The  King's 
of  Mowbray,  the  tale  of  which  will  be  told  in  full  in  march, 
the  next  chapter.    The  King  was  on  his  march  north- 
ward to  put  down  the  revolt.     King,  Archbishop,  and 
Legate,  had  parted  as  if  the  Legate  at  least  was  not  to 
see  either  of  the  other  two  again  in  England.^    At  such 
a  time  the  desired  conference  could  not  be  held;  and 
Anselm  himself  was  bound  for  the  time  within  a  very 
narrow  local  range.   While  the  King  marched  on  towards  Anselm 
Northumberland,  the  Archbishop  was  entrusted  with  the  ^th'tiie 
care  of  Canterbury,  perhaps  of  Kent  generally,  against  ^®^®^^^ 

bury, 
remns,  nisi  regi  Buggestmn  esset,  ut  ejus  assensu  et  auxilio  ad  effectum 
perduoeretur  quod  disponeremus."    The  military  history  which  this  letter 
casually  opens  to  us^  and  of  which  we  have  no  mention  elsewhere,  will  come 
in  the  next  chapter. 

^  '*  Expecto  reditum  domini  mei  regis,  et  episcoporum  et  principura  qui 
cum  eo  sunt,  quatenus  illi  quse  agenda  stmt,  opportune  et  rationabiliter  sug- 
geramus.**  So  in  the  next  letter  (Epp.  ill.  36)  he  says  more  distinctly  that 
he  would  like  to  meet  the  Cardinal,  "  si  oongruo  tempore  factum  esset,  id  est 
quando  dominus  meus  rex,  et  episoopi,  et  prinoipes  hujus  regni  vobis  pro- 
sentes  aut  propinqui  erant.** 

'  Epp.  iii.  36.  "  Vos  ab  iUis  et  ego  a  vobis  discessimus,  veluti  non  nos 
in  hac  terra  amplius  invicem  yisuri** 
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GHAP.  IV.  an  expected  Norman  invasion.^  If  Anselm's  conscience 
would  have  allowed  him  to  take  part  in  actual  warfare, 
we  can  hardly  fancy  that  he  would  have  proved  a  captain 
to  the  liking  of  the  Bed  King.  Yet  it  does  sometimes 
happen  that  a  simple  sense  of  duty  will  carry  a  man 
with  credit  through  business  the  most  opposite  to  his 
own  temper  and  habits.  It  is  more  likely  however  that 
the  duty  really  laid  upon  Anselm,  as  upon  Wulfstan 
at  Worcester,  was  rather  to  keep  the  minds  of  the  King's 
forces  up  to  the  mark  by  stirring  exhortations,  while 
the  task  of  personally  fighting  and  personally  com- 
manding was  given  to  others.  Still  he  was,  both  by  the 
King's  word  of  mouth  and  by  his  writ  and  seal,  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  district,^  and  he  deemed  it  his  duty 
not  to  leave  Canterbury,  except  to  go  to  any  point  that 
might  be  immediately  threatened.^  Why  Walter  could 
Letters  not  have  come  to  Canterbury  is  not  clear.  Anyhow 
Anseim  personal  communication  was  hindered,  and  to  that 
and  Walter,  j^^jj^g^^  we  owc  a  letter  which  gives  us  a  further 

insight  into  the  almost  incredible  shamelessness  of  the 
King's  courtly  bishops.  Walter,  it  is  plain,  had  been 
Position  rebuking  them  for  their  conduct  towards  Anseim.  They 
bishops,  were  open  to  ecclesiastical  censure  for  denying  their 
archbishop,  and  he  blames  Anseim  himself  for  too  great 
lenity  towards  them.^  Anseim  pleads  that  they  had 
returned  to  him  and  had  promised  obedience  for  the 
future.®    The  others,  it  would  seem,  had  followed  the 

^  Epp.  iii.  35.     See  the  next  chapter. 

'  lb.  "  Rex  ore  suo  mihi  pneoepit . . .  et  postqoam  Gantuarberuim 
^reddi  mihi  mandavit  per  littenui  proprio  sigillo  signatas.*' 

'  lb.  "  Idoiroo  de  Cantuaria  exire  non  audeo,  nin  in  iUam  partem  ez 
qua  hoBtiom  expectamvs  adventum." 

^  lb.  z6.  **  Quod  qtuaritis  a  me  cur  et  qaa  jnstitia  ^isoopi  alii  me 
abnegantes  a  me  disoesserunt,  nee  sunt  reTersi  dignam  ag^ites  poanitentiam, 
hoc  pottos  ab  illis  qusrendum  erat  quam  a  me.*' 

>  lb.  '*  Reversi  haotenus  sunt  nt  illam  obediendam  quam  Cantuariensi 
■edi  promiserant  se  mihi  senrattirot  fEiterentnr.' 
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example  of  the  Bishops  of  Hereford  and  Salisbury.  But  ohap.  iv. 
it  comes  out  in  the  letter  that  some  of  these  undutiful 
suffi*agans  had  taken  up  the  strangest  and  most  self- 
condemning  line  of  defence.  These  men,  cringing  slaves 
of  the  King,  who  had  carried  every  mean  and  insulting 
message  from  the  King  to  the  Primate,  who  had  laid 
down  the  rule  that  neither  bishops  nor  other  men  had 
anything  to  do  but  to  follow  the  King's  will  in  all  things, 
were  not  ashamed  to  plead  that  Anselm  was  no  lawful  The 
archbishop,  that  he  could  claim  no  duty  from  them,  object* 
simply  because  he  had  done  what  they  had  themselves  ^^2oti°*'* 
done  in  a  far  greater  degree.  These  faithful  servants 
of  King  WDliam  were  not  ashamed  to  urge  that  their 
master  and  his  kingdom  had  been  in  a  state  of  schism, 
cut  off  from  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  lawful  head,  and 
that  Anselm  had  been  a  partaker  in  the  schism.  He  had 
received  investiture  from  a  schismatic  King;  he  had  done 
homage  to  that  schismatic  King,  and  had  received  con- 
secration from  schismatic  bishops.  In  other  words,  they 
plead  that  Anselm  is  no  lawful  archbishop,  because  he 
had  been  consecrated  by  themselves. 

A  more  shameless  plea  than  this  could  hardly  be 
thought  of,  but  Anselm  does  not  seem  stirred  by  its 
shamelessness.  He  simply  answers  the  doubt  which  was  His 
cast  on  his  own  appointment  and  consecration  as  calmly  •— 
as  if  it  had  been  started  by  some  impartial  outsider.^ 
Those  who  consecrated  him  were  not  schismatics ;  no 
judgement  had  cut  them  off  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  They  had  not  cast  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
Soman  Pontiff;  they  all  professed  obedience  to  the  Boman 

'  Epp.  iii.  36.  "Dicitifl  quosdam  illomm  vobis  dixisse  ideonon  offendisse 
in  me,  quia  permiai  me  a  catholica  ecolesia  tranaferri  ad  tohiBmaticos  et 
ab  illis  consecrari,  si  fieri,  sicut  additis,  potest;  et  a  sohismatico  rege 
inyestituram  aocepisse,  et  illi  fidelitatem  et  hominium  fecisse,  quos  omnes 
sciebam  esse  schismaticos  et  divisos  ab  eoclesia  Christi,  «t  a  oapite  meo  Ur* 
bano  pontifice,  quern  ipsi,  me  audietite,  abnegabant.^ 
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CHAP.  IV.  See ;  they  had  not  in  any  way  denied  that  Urban  was 
the  lawful  Pope ;  they  had  simply,  in  the  midst  of  the 
controversy  which  was  going  on,  doubted  -whether  it 
w«ts  their  clear  duty  to  receive  him  as  such.^  Thi^ 
his  own  position  was  perfectly  good  was  shown  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Pope  himself.  Urban  knew  all  that  had 
happened  between  him  and  the  King,  together  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  his  consecration.  So  knowing, 
he  had  treated  him  as  lawfully  consecrated,  and  had 
sent  him  the  pallium  by  Walter  s  own  hands.^  If 
such  objections  had  any  force,  why  had  not  Walter 
spoken  of  them  before  he,  Anselm,  had  received 
Question  the  pallium?*  Another  passage  in  this  letter  would 
monks  of  Bcem  to  imply  that  some  complaint  had  been  made  as 
^"«*  to  Anselm's  dealings  with  the  monks  of  his  own  churdL 
The  Cardinal  asks  Anselm  to  leave  them  in  free  pos- 
session of  their  goods.^  Anselm  answers  that  he  eamesUj 
desires  the  peace  and  advantage  of  his  monks,  and 
with  God's  help  he  will  do  all  that  lies  in  his  power  to 
settle  everything  for  their  advantage.^    Anselm  and  his 

^  Epp.  ill.  36.  "nii  non  abnegabant  canonicum  Romanom  pontificem, 
quicunque  esaet,  neo  Urbanmn  negabant  eaae  pontificem ;  sed  duUtabaat 
propter  illam  quae  modo  nata  est  dissensionem,  et  propter  dubitationem 
ilium  sascipere  quasi  oertum  differebant ;  nee  uUum  judicium  illos  ab  eo- 
clesia  seg^gaverat,  et  omnino  obedientiam  Romans  sedis  tenere  se  iatebaotar 
et  sub  professione  obedientis  Romani  pontifioiB  me  conseorarunt.'* 

'  lb.  "  Denique  dominus  papa  sciebat  me  esse  consecratom  et  a  quiboi^ 
et  cui  r^  feceram  quod  feci.  Et  tamen  pallium  quod  arcbiepisoopiu 
CantuarisB  solet  habere,  mihi  per  vestram  caritatem,  non  ut  scbismatioo, 
Bed  ut  aooepto,  non  ut  reprobans,  sed  ut  approbans  misit,  et  tic  quod  de  ma 
factum  erat  confirmavit.** 

'  lb.  *'  Si  Tobis  hagc  calumnia  attendenda  videtur,  cur  eam  ante  pftHH 
concessionem  mihi  tacuistis  ?  Si  negligenda  putatur,  vos  judicate  quam  dUi- 
genter  sit  a  vobis  inculcanda.*' 

*  lb.  "  Rogatis  me  ut  fratres  nostros  Cantuariensis  ecdesise  quiete  ac 
pacifice  possidere  dimittam  res  suas.** 

'  lb.  '*  NuUus  magis  desiderat  quietem  ac  pacem  illorum  quam  ego,  nee 
magis  sollicituB  est  pro  utilitate  ejusdem  eodesiae ;  et  iddroo  voluntas  met 
est  ut  res  ejus,  Deo  annuente,  disponam  ad  utilitatem  prsesentem  et  futursnii 
prout  melius  sciam  et  potero." 
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monks  seem  to  have  been  commonly  on  the  best  of  chap.  iv. 
terms.  Still  we  seem  here  to  see  the  beginnings  of  those 
disputes  which  grew  mto  such  terrible  storms  a  hundred 
years  later.  The  lands  of  the  monks  had,  as  we  have 
seen,^  not  been  spared  during  the  vacancy  of  the  arch- 
bishopric. .  And  it  may  be  that  some  wrong  had  been 
again  done  to  them  when  the  King  was  molesting  the 
Archbishop's  men  during  the  time  of  truce.  We  heard 
not  long  ago  of  great  complaints  going  up  during  that 
time;  some  of  them  may  have  taken  th^  formal  shape 
of  an  appeal  to  the  Cardinal.  Anselm's  reeves  may  have 
been  no  more  scrupulous  than  the  reeves  of  other  men. 
Indeed  we  find  a  curious  witness  that  it  was  so.  The 
question  was  raised  why  Anselm,  a  monk  and  a  special 
lover  of  monks,  did  not  always  live  at  Canterbury,  among 
his  monks.^  Several  answers  are  given.  The  mostAnseim 
remarkable  is  that  his  presence  in  his  manors  wasJ^^^JJ 
needed  to  protect  his  poorer  tenants  from  the  oppression 
of  his  reeves.^  When  such  care  was  needed  on  behalf 
of  the  tenants,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  reeves  might 
sometimes  meddle  wrongfully  with  the  possessions  of 
the  monks  also. 

A  time  of  peace  for  Anselm  followed,  though  haxdly 
a  time  of  peace  for  England.  Before  the  yeax  was  out 
the  King  had  put  down  the  revolt  in  Northumberland ; 
Earl  Robert  of  Mowbray  was  his  prisoner.  An  expedi- 
tion against  the  Welsh  was  less  successful,  and  Scotland 
still  remained  under  the  king  of  her  own  choice.    The 

^  This  question  is  argued  by  Eadmer  in  the  Life,  ii.  i.  9. 

'  lb.  **  Si  Cantuariam  assidue  incoleret,  homines  sui  ex  adyeotione  vic- 
tualium  oppido  gravarentur ;  et  insuper  a  pnepositis,  ut  s»pe  contingebat, 
multis  ex  causis  oppress!,  si  quern  interpellarent,  nunquam  prsesentem  habe- 
rent,  magis  ac  magis  oppressi  in  destructionem  funditus  irent."  Of  the 
doings  of  reeTei  of  all  kinds  we  have  often  heard.  See  specially  N.  C. 
vol.  iv.  p.  616. 
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CHAP.  TV.  Chrifitmas  (}em6t,  of  ^wiuch  we  sb&ll  have  presenily  to 
^^dso'^  speak  at  length,  was  a  famous,  and,  what  was  not  usual 
andSaUs'  in  OUT  early  assemblies,  a  bloody  gathering.  It  was 
ChristmM.  held  at  Windsor  and  was  then  adjourned  to  Salisbury ; 
1095-1096.  g^^  the  former  place  at  least  Anselm  was  present,  and  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  showing  Christian  charity  to  an 
Anselm  at-  enemy.  At  Windsor  Bishop  William  of  Durham  sickened 
^ghopof  ^^^  died.  BAs  latter  days  are  so  closely  connected 
Durham     ^^h  the  &11  of  Earl  Robert  that  they  will  be  better 

on  bis  "^ 

death-bed.  spoken  of  clsewhere.    It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  his 

1^.         last  hours  were  cheered  by  the  ghostly  help  of  the  holy 

man  against  whom  he  had  so  deeply  sinned.     Meanwhile 

Anselm,  comforted  by  the  recall  of  his  Mend  Baldwin,^ 

was  doing  his  duty  in  peace ;  ruling,  writing,  exhorting, 

showing  love  to  every  living  creature,*  ever  and  anon 

CoDMoim-   called  on  to  discharge  the  special  duties  of  his  office.    In 

bubops.      tl^  interval  he  consecrated  two  bishops  to  sees  within  the 

realm.    The  churches  of  Worcester  and  Hereford  were 

vacant  by  the  deaths  of  the  two  Mends  Wul&tan  and 

Robert.   Both  sees  were  filled  in  the  year  after  they  fell 

vacant.  Were  they  filled  after  the  usual  fashion  of  the  Red 

King^s  day,  or  wcls  Anselm,  now,  outwardly  at  least,  in 

William's  full  favour,  able  during  this  interval  of  peace 

to  bring  about  some  relaxation  of  the  crying  evil  of  tiiis 

reign?    There  is  no  direct  statement  either  way;  we  can 

judge  only  by  what  we  know  of  the  characters  of  tiie 

two  men  appointed.     Neither  of  them,  one  would  think, 

Samson      was  altogether  to  the  mind  of  Anselm.    In  the  place 

WorceBtor.  of  the  holy  WulfetaUj  the  diocese  of  Worcester  received 

as  its  bishop,  and  the  monks  of  Worcester  received  as 

their  abbot,  a  canon  of  Bayeux,  Samson  by  name,  a 

>  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  .^4. 

*  This  would  seem  to  be  the  time  when  Anselm^g  pzaotloe  of  Yarions 
▼irtues  is  so  ftilly  described  by  Kadmer  in  the  fint  and  seoond  cfaapten  ol 
the  second  book  of  the  Life. 
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brother  of  Archbishop  Thomas  of  York.    The  influence  ohaf.  iv. 
of  the  Northern  Primate  may  perhaps  be  seen  in  the 
appointment  of  his  kinsman  to  a  see  so  closely  con<- 
nected  with  his  own.    Samson  was  one  of  the  school 
of  learned  men  with  whom  Odo— it  was  his  one  re- 
deeming merit  —  had    filled   his    church    of   Bayeux.^ 
He  was  as  yet  only  in  deacon's  orders,  and  he  was 
possibly  married,   at   least  he   is   said  to   have  been 
the  father  of  the  second  archbishop  Thomas  of  York.* 
He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  prelates,  who, 
without  any  claim  to  special  saintship,  went  through, 
their  course  at  least  decently.     He  was  bountiful  to  all; 
to  the  monks  of  Worcester  he  did  no  harm — some  harm 
seems  to  have  been  looked  for  from  a  secular — beyond 
suppressing  their  dependent  monastery  of  Westbury.* 
Of  the  new  Bishop  of  Hereford  we  know  more.    He  was  Gerard 
that  Gerard  who  had  helped  to  bring  Cardinal  Walter  HerXiS, 
to  England, one  of  the  Kings  clerks, not  even  in  deacon's -^^!^j*^<^ 
orders,  and  a  thorough  tim&-server.^     We  cannot  helpnoo. 

'  See  N.  G.  vd.  iv.  p.  340.  He  appears  in  t&e  Gesta  Pontificam,  289,  as 
**  Samson,  canonicm  Baiooensb,  non  panm  litemtures  yir  nee  oontemnendn 
fiMiindise.  Andqaorum  homo  moram,  ipse  liberaliter  veed,  et  aliis  dapsi* 
liter  largiri."  But  this  last  description  is  substituted  for  an  amaang  account 
of  hit  appetite,  specially  in  the  way  of  fowls  and  swine's  flesh  (of.  the  ac- 
count of  King  ^thelred  in  N.  G.  vol.  i.  p.  658),  and  how  he  died  of  fitt. 
He  fed  however  three  hundred  poor  men  daily. 

'  His  kindred  to  the  elder  and  the  younger  Thomas  appears  in  the  sup- 
pressed passage  of  William  of  Malmesbury.  Eadmer  (Hist.  Nov.  35)  says 
of  the  two  bishops-elect,  **  Qui  cum  in  snmmum  promovendi  saoerdotium  ad 
Anselmum  pro  more  venissent,  necdum  omoes  inferiores  ordines  habuissent, 
ordinavit  eos  pro  instanti  necessitate,  ad  diaconatum  et  presbyteratmn  unum, 
et  alium  ad  presbyteratum.'*  The  canon  of  Bayeuz  would  be  more  likely 
than  the  King^s  derk  to  have  the  higher  degree. 

'  Will.  Malms.  Gest.  Pont.  290.  But  the  first  and  second  verdons  are 
worth  comparing.  It  has  a  curiondy  modem  sound  when  we  read,  '*  Quo- 
dens  Lundonia  rediret,  aliquid  pretiosum  afferret,  quod  esset  omamento 
eodesis."    But  it  is  a  witness  to  the  growing  importance  of  London. 

^  William  of  Malmeebuiy  has  a  first  and  a  second  edition  (Gest.  Pont. 
959)  in  the  case  of  Grerard  also.  According  to  mmour, "  multorum  ciiminum 
et  maKJme  libidini  obnoxins  erat."    He  was  suspected  of  magic,  from  his 
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CHAP.  IT.  suspecting  that  his  bishopric  was  not  granted  for  nothing, 

whatever  may  have   been   the  case  with   Samson  at 

ConBeCTUr    "Worcester.    The  bishops-elect  came  to  Anselm  for  con- 

tion  of  ,  "^ 

Gerard  and  secration.     He  wcLS  then  with  his  Mend  Gundoli  at 
jimeT      Lambeth,  then  a  manor  of  the  see  of  Rochester.     In  the 
'096«         chapel  of  the  manor  Anselm  ordained  them   priests.^ 
The  next  day  he  consecrated  them  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  London,  with  the  help  of  four  of  his  suffiragans, 
three  of  whom,  Thomas  of  York,  Maurice  of  London, 
and  Gundulf  of  Rochester,  had  in  different  ways  a  special 
interest  in  the  ceremony.    The  fourth  was  Herbert,  de- 
scribed as  of  Thetford  or  Norwich.      It  was   in  the 
course  of  this  year  that  he  began  his  great  work  in  his 
last-named  see.^ 
Ansehn  This  year  too  Anselm  was  able  to  show  that  his  style 

Iriflh  ^f  Patriarch  of  all  the  nations  beyond  the  sea  was  not  an 
bishops,  empty  title.  It  was  now  that  he  consecrated  two  bishops 
to  sees  in  Ireland,  Samuel  of  Dublin  and  Malchus  of 
Waterford.  They  were  both  Irish  by  birth,  but  monks 
of  English  monasteries,  Samuel  of  Saint  Alban's,  Malchus 
of  Winchester.  They  came  with  letters  from  the  cleigy 
and  people  of  their  sees,  and  from  King  Murtagh  or  Mur- 
chaxd,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  again,  and  who  takes  to 
himself  the  sounding  title  of  King  of  Ireland.  Both  were 
consecrated  by  Anselm,  Samuel  at  Winchester,  Malchus 
at  Canterbury.^  It  was  no  new  claim ;  two  predecessors 
of  Samuel  had  already  been  consecrated  by  Lanfranc. 

constant  study  of  Julius  Firmicus.  According  to  Hugh  of  FUngny 
(Pertz,  yiii.  496),  he  sacrificed  a  pig  to  the  devil,  while  of  his  brother 
more  wonderful  things  stiU  were  told.  See  Pertz,  viii.  496,  and  Ap" 
pendix  G.  * 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  35.  '  See  above,  p.  448,  and  Appendix  X. 

'  Eadmer  gives  the  account  of  these  Irish  bishops  (Hist.  Nov.  34,  36). 
Samuel  is  described  as  being  '*  a  rege  Hibemise  Murierdach  nomine,  necne 
a  clero  et  populo  in  episoopatum  ipsius  civitatis  electus  est,  atque  ad  An- 
selmum,  juxta  morem  antiquum,  sacrandus  cum  ooromuni  decreto  directos." 
Of  King  Muirchertach,  whose  name  is  written  endlesi  ways,  and  whom  it  ii 
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§  6.  The  Crusade  and  the  Mortgage  of  Normandy.       ^^^^-  ^^* 
November^  log^-March,  1097. 

We  must  now  for  a  while  again  turn  our  eyes  to  Nor- 
mandy, but  to  Normandy  mainly  as  affected  by  the  most 
stirring  scenes  in  the  history  of  the  world.    We  have  Council  of 
seen  Urban  at  Fiacenza ;  we  have  heard  him  there  make  m^^^^ 
his  appeal  to  Western  Christendom  on  behalf  of  the  op-  *^5- 
pressed  churches  and  nations  of  the  East.     Their  cry 
came  up  then,  as  it  has  come  up  in  our  own  ears ;  and  it 
was  answered  in  those  days  as  one  only  among  Christian 
nations  has  been  found  to  answer  it  in  ours.    In  those 
days  the  bulwark  and  queen  of  the  Eastern  lands  still 
stood  untouched.    The  New  Rome  had  not  then  to  be 
won  back  for  Christendom;  it  had  simply  to  be  pre- 
served.    By  the  prince  who  still  kept  on  the  unbroken  Appeal 
succession  of  Constantino  and  Diocletian  and  Augustus  Emptor 
the  appeal  was  made  which  stirred  the  hearts  of  nations  ^^^^ 
as  the  heart  of  one  man.     The  letters  of  Alexios  had 
been  read  at  Fiacenza ;  the  great  call  from  the  mouth  of  Council  of 
the  Western  Fontiff  was  made  in  the  ears  of  a  vaster  j^^^jj^ 
multitude  still  in  the  memorable  assembly  of  Clermont.  ^^*  ^°95- 
But  the  tale  of  the  first  Crusade  needs  not  to  be  told  The  first 

Orusftde 

here.  The  writers  of  the  time  were  naturally  called 
away  from  what  might  seem  the  smaller  affairs  of  their 
own  lands  to  tell  of  the  great  struggle  of  two  worlds. 
Some  of  the  fullest  accounts  of  the  gathering  and  march 

well  perhftps  to  shorten  into  Murtagh,  we  shall  hear  again.  He  was  King 
of  Leinster,  and  Bretwalda,  so  to  speak,  of  all  Ireland,  though  it  seems  that 
he  was  not  acknowledged  always  and  everywhere.  He  signs  the  letter  to 
Anselm  which  appears  in  Eadmer  (Hist.  N07.  36)  on  behalf  of  Malchus, 
which  professes  to  come  from  the  "cleras  et  populns  oppidi  Wataferdiaa,  cum 
rege  Murchertacho,  et  episcopo  Dofhaldo."  There  are  also  two  letters  of 
Anselm  to  him  (Ep.  iii.  142,  147),  chiefly  about  eodeeiastical  reforms  in 
Ireland.  Anselm  also  speaks  of  a  brother  Coruelius,  whom  the  Irish  king 
had  asked  for,  but  who  could  not  go,  because  he  was  taking  care  of  his  aged 
fiither.  This  is  one  of  those  little  personal  touches  which  make  us  wish  to 
know  more. 

VOL.  I.  N  n 
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CHAP.  IV.  of  the  crusaders  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  to  which 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  turning  in  every  page  for  the 
history  of  England  and  Normandy.*    Our  native  Chroni- 
cler can  spaxe  only  a  few  words,  but  those  are  most  pithy 
Bearing  of  words,  to  Set  forth  the  great  stirring  of  the  nations.^  And 
on  our       in  our  present  tale  the  holy  war  directly  comes  home  to 
■^'^*        us,  chiefly  because  so  many  men  whom  we  have  already 
heard  of  took  a  part  in  it.    Above  all,  it  places  two  of 
our  chief  actors  before  us  in  parts  eminently  character- 
istic of  the  two.    We  see  how  Duke  Robert  of  Normandy 
went  forth  to  show  himself  among  the  foremost  and  the 
worthiest  in  the  struggle,  and  how  King  William  of 
England  took  occasion  of  his  brother  s  zeal  to  gain  his 
duchy  by  money  wrung  from  English  households  and 
English  churches.    I  have  noticed  elsewhere,'  as  has  been 
often  noticed  before,  that  the  work  of  the  first  crusade 
was  strictly  the  work  of  the  nations,  and  of  princes  of 
No  king     the  second  rank.    Dukes  and  counts  there  were  many 
^f^8t     ui  the  crusading  army,  but  no  king  of  the  West  joined 
crusade,     j^  j^  march.    The  Western  Emperor  was  at  open  war 
with  the  Pope  who  preached  the  crusada     The  kings 
of  Spain  had  their  own  crusade  to  wage.    The  kings  of 
England  and  France  were  of  all  men  in  their  kingdoms 
the  lejtst  likely  to  join  in  the  enterprise.    The  kingdoms 
of  the  North  were  as  yet  hardly  stirred  by  the  voice  of 
The  cru-    Urban.    It  is  indeed  plain  that  the  whole  movement  was 

B&des  a 

Latin        primarily  a  Latin  movement.     It  is  with  a  true  instinct 

movement,  ^j^^^^  ^^^  people  of  the  East  have  from  those  days  onward 

Name  of    given  thc  name  of  Franks  to  all  the  Christians  of  the 

West.    It  is  a  curious  speculation,  and  one  at  which  I 

have  already  hinted  elsewhere,  what  would  have  been 

the  share  of  England  in  the  crusades,  if  there  had  been 

'  Orderic  and  William  of  Malmesbury  stand  conspiououB. 

'  See  the  Chronicle,  1096.    I  quoted  the  passage  in  N.  G.  vd.  ir.  p.  93. 

»n). 
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no  Normaa  Conquest.^    As  it  was,  tbe  part  of  the  Teu-  ohap.  i^ 
tonic  nations  in  the  crusades  is  undoubtedly  secondary 
to  that  of  the  Latin  nations.    Germany  takes  no  leading 
part  till  a  later  stage;  Scandinavia  takes  no  leading 
part  at  all;  England  is  brought  into  the  sc^ie  as  an 
i^pendage  to  Normandy.    The  English  crusaders  served  Sbmre  of 
imder  the  burner  of  the  Noman  Duke.<    Amaw  thei^r**^ 
^c^ry  p«,e»  Ela.de™  Weed  .pp..^  J^  «.«— 
foremost;  but  Flanders,  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  Paris,  was, 
as  a  power,  though  not  as  a  people,  more  Latin  than 
Teutonic.    The  elder  Count  Robert  had  wcm  the  honour 
of  forestalling    the  crusade   by   sending  help  to  the 
Eastern  Emperor  on  his  own  account^    It  was  fittingly  Pl*ce 
in  a  Latin  city,  in  a  Gaulish  city,  that  Urban,  himself  the  oounciL 
by  birth  a  Frenchman  in  the  stricter  sense,^  called  Uie 
nations  of  the  West  to  arms.    But  it  was  equally  fitting 
that  it  should  not  be  within  the  immediate  dominion  of 
a  king  who  had  no  heart  for  the  enterprise,  of  a  king 
whose  own  moral  offences  it  was  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  Pontiff  and  his  council  to  denounce.    Not  in  the 
dominions  of  any  king,  not  in  the  dominions  of  any  of   . 
the  great  dukes  and  counts  who  were  in  power  on  a 
level  with  kings,  but  in  the  land  of  the  lowlier  counts, 
not  as  yet  dauphins,  of  Auvergne,  the  assembly  met 
whose  acts  were  to  lead  to  the  winning  back  of  the  Holy 
City  for  Christendom,  but  with  which  we  are  more 
directly  concerned  as  causing  William  the  Red  to  reign 
at  Rouen  as  well  as  at  Winchester. 

*  See  N.  C.  voL  v.  p.  356.  ■  lb.  p.  93. 

*  SeeaboTe,  p.  411. 

*  Urban  came  from  Bheima,  but  it  is  important  to  remember  bow  little 
entitled  AuTeiigne  wae  in  that  day  to  the  Frenob  name.  This  oomes  out 
oddly  enough  in  an  entry  in  the  Cbronide,  iioa,  when  tbieyee  of  all  parts 
seem  to  have  oonspired  to  rob  the  minster  of  Peterborough ;  **  pa  ooman 
Jwofas  sum  of  Alueamie,  sum  of  France,  and  sum  of  Flanders,  and  breokan 
laet  mynstre  of  Burb." 

N  n  2 
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OHAP.  IV.  .  The  preaching  of  the  crusade  was  not  the  only  busi- 
Decrees  of  ness  of  the  great  assembly  at  Clermont.  A  crowd  of 
canons  of  the  usual  kind  were  passed  against  the  usual 
abuses.  Those  abuses  were  not  confined  to  England  and 
Normandy.  We  are  told  that  in  all  the  lands  on  our 
side  of  the  Alps — and  we  may  venture  to  doubt  whether 
things  were  likely  to  be  much  better  on  the  other  side — 
simony  prevailed  among  all  classes  of  the  clergy,  while 
the  laity  had  taken  to  put  away  their  wives  and  to  take 
to  themselves  the  wives  of  other  men.^  The  great  ex- 
ample of  this  last  fault  was  certainly  King  Philip  of 
France,  whose  marriage  or  pretended  marriage  with 
Bertrada  of  Montfort,  the  wife  of  Count  Fulk  of  Anjou, 
was  one  of  the  subjects  of  discussion  at  the  council. 
All  abuses  of  all  these  kinds  were  agam  denounced, 
Lay  in-  as  they  had  often  been  denounced  before,  and  were 
forbidden,  often  to  be  denounced  again.  But  what  concerns  us 
more  immediately  is  the  decree  that  no  bishop,  abbots 
or  clerk  of  any  rank,  should  receive  any  ecclesiastical 
benefice  from  the  hand  of  any  prince  or  other  layman.^ 

^  WiUiam  of  Malmesbuiy  (iv.  344)  draws  a  grievoos  picture  of  the 
state  of  things  among  the  *'  Oisalpini/'  who  **  ad  hfec  calamitatis  omnes 
devenerant,  nt  nullis  yel  minimis  causis  eztantibus  quisque  alium  caperet^ 
neo  nisi  magno  redemptom  abire  sineret."  He  then  speaks  at  some  length 
of  simony,  and  adds ;  "  Tunc  legitimis  uxoribus  exclusb,  multi  contraheliant 
diyortium,  alienum  expugnantes  matiimonium ;  quare,  quia  in  his  et  iUis 
erat  confusa  ciiminum  silya,  ad  poenam  qnorondam  potentiorum  designata 
sunt  nomina.** 

'  The  great  provision  of  all  is  (WiU.  Malms,  iv.  345),  "  Quod  ecdesia 
catholica  sit  in  fide,  casta,  libera  ab  omni  servitute ;  ut  episcopi,  vel  abbates, 
vel  aliquis  de  dero,  aliquam  ecclesiasticam  dignitatem  de  manu  principam 
vel  quorumlibet  laicorum  non  accipiant."  This  decree  does  not  appear 
among  the  acts  of  Piaoenza  in  Bemold,  1095  (Pertz,  v.  46a). 

Among  so  many  more  stirring  affiiirs,  one  decree  of  this  council,  whidi 
has  a  good  deal  of  interest,  might  easily  be  forgotten.  This  is  one  which 
was  meant  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  priyileges  of  sanctuary ;  *'  Qui  ad 
ecclesiam  vel  ad  crucem  confugerint,  data  membrorum  impunitatej,  jna> 
titiie  tradantur,  vel  innocentes  liberentur.**  Are  we  to  see  here  the  fint 
beginning  of  a  feeling  against  mutilation,  which  came  in  bit  by  bit  in  the 
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This  strack  straight  at  the  ancient  use  both  of  Eng-  chap.  it. 
land  and  of  Normandy.     It  forbad  what  Gregory  the 
Seventh    had,   if   not  allowed,   at    least    winked    at, 
during  his  whole  reign,  in  the  case   of  the  common 
sovereign  of  those  two  lands.^    This  decree,  we  cannot 
doubt,  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  future  position 
of  Anselm.     Wibert,  calling   himself  Clement,  was  of  Sentences 
course  excommunicated  afresh,  along  with  the  Emperor  ^^^t 
as  his  supporter.    So  were  the  King  of  the  French  and^  *^. 
his  pretended  queen,  for  their  adulterous  marriage.     So  against 
were  all  who  should  call  them  King  and  Queen  or  Lord  B^^JSlda. 
and  Lady,  or  should  so  much  as  speak  to  either  of  them 
for  any  other  purpose  except  to  rebuke  their  offences.^ 
The  thunders  of  the  Church  could  have  found  only  one 
more  fitting  object  than  the  reformation  of  this  great 
moral  scandal.  But  we  see  to  what  a  height  ecclesiastical 
claims  had  grown,  when  the  council  took  on  itself  to  de- 
clare the  offenders  deprived  of  their  royal  dignity  and  their 
feudal  rights.    Then  followed  the  great  discourse  which 
called  men  to  the  Holy  War.    Urban  told  how,  of  the  Urban 
three  parts  of  the  world,  the  infidels  had  rent  away  two  STra^ 
from  Christendom;  how  Asia  and  AMca  were  theirs — ^^i 

his 

a  saying  wholly  true  of  AMca,  and  which,  when  the  geography. 
Turk  held  Nikaia,  seemed  even  more  true  of  Asia  than 
it  really  was.    Europe  alone  was  left,  our  little  portion. 
Of  that,  Spain  had  been  lost — the  Almoravids  had  come 

next  century?    The  guilty  man  is  to  be  punished,  but  in  some  other  way 
than  by  loss  of  limb.  *  See  N.  C.  yoL  iv.  p.  429. 

*  Philip  had  professed  all  intention  of  coming  to  Piaoemea ;  he  had  even 
set  out ;  *'  Se  ad  illam  itiner  inoepisse,  sed  legitimis  soniis  se  impeditum 
fuisse  mandavit."  (Bemold,  u.  s.)  He  was  allowed,  like  Anselm,  **  indutiffi  " 
iaXL  Whitsuntide;  but  now  the  decree  went  forth  (WilL  Malms,  iv.  345) 
against  Philip  himself;  *'£t  omnes  qui  eum  vel  regem  vel  dominum  suum 
Yocaverint,  et  ei  obedieiint,  et  ei  locuti  fuerint  nisi  quod  pertinet  ad  eum 
corrigendum.  Similiter  et  iUam  maledictam  oonjugem  ejus,  et  omnes  qui 
eam  r^;inam  yel  dcmiinam  nominaverint,  quousque  ad  emendationem  vene* 
rint,  ita  ut  alter  ab  altero  disoedat." 
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CHAT.  XT.  in  mnce  oar  last  glimpee  of  Spanish  matters  ^ — while 
most  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  itself  weie  still 
shrouded  in  heathen  darkness.  It  needs  some  little 
effort  to  remember  how  true  to  the  letttt'  Urban  s  re* 
ligious  geography  was.  The  south-western  peninwila  was 
then,  what  the  soath-eastem  is  now,  the  land  of  Christiaii 
nations  slowly  winning  back  their  own  from  infidel 
masters.  And,  before  Swedish  kings  had  crossed  the 
Baltic,  before  Sword-brothers  and  Teutonic  knights  had 
arisen,  before  Russia  had  made  her  way  northward, 
southward,  and  eastward,  all  north-eastern  Europe  was 
still  heathen,  while  Scandinavia,  Poland,  and  Hungary, 
were  still  recent  conquests  for  the  fekith.  Into  the  cenkal 
strip  of  Christian  land  which  lay  between  tiie  heathen 
of  the  north  and  the  Turks  and  Saracens  of  ihe  south, 
east,  and  west,  tiie  enemy  was  now  ready  to  cross. 
Urban  called  on  his  hearers  to  go  fortii  and  stop  the 
way ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  men  whose  names  have  been 
famous,  some  whose  names  have  been  infamous,  in  our 
own  story  were  among  the  foremost  to  go  forth  on  the 
holy  errand  to  which  the  voice  of  the  Pontiff  called  them. 
French  Those  among  the   recorded  crusaders  whose   names 

cniMMlm  ^^^^  more  immediately  home  to  Englishmen  did  not  join 
the  holy  war  till  a  later  time.    But  not  a  few  names 
which  have  been  long  £Etmiliar  to  us  are  to  be  found  in 
the  list  of  those  who  joined  in  the  first  regular  expedi- 
1096.     tion  which  set  forth  in  the  course  of  the  year  which 
Hugh        followed  the  assembly  at  Clermont.    Beyond  the  bounds 
orKi^     of  England  and  Normandy  we  may  mark  the  names  of 
PhiUp.       H^gi^  sumamed  the  Great,  the  brother  of  King  Philip, 
Count  of  Vermandois,  Count  of  Yalois  in  succession 
to    the  holy  Simon,*   but  who  appears   in  our  diief 
list  of  crusaders    by   the    lowlier   titie  of  the  Count 
of  CrSpy.    He  went  to  the  work,  leaving  his  fie&  to 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  iy.  p.  696.  •  lb,  voL  iv.  p.  648. 
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his  sons.     His  daughter  Isabel  or  Elizabeth  he  gave  in  ohap.  nr. 
marriage  to  Count  Robert  of  Meulan,  by  this  time  no^^>ertof 
very  youthful  bridegroom.^    Among  princes  of  greater  marries  his 
power,  but  of  less  lofty  birth,  the  foreign  allies  of  the    "^  *^* 
Norman  house  were  represented  by  the  younger  Count  Robert  of 
Robert  of  Flanders,  nephew  of  the  Conquerors  queen, and 
and  by  Stephwi  Count  of  Chai-tres  and  Blois,  husband  of  ^^^^^'^ 
the  Conqueror  s  noblest  child,  and  father  of  a  king  of 
England  and  of  a  bishop  of  an  English  see  more  personally 
eminent  than  his  royal  brother.  Rotrou  of  Mortagne  and 
Walter  of  Saint  Valery  went  from  the  border  lands  so 
closely  connected  with  Norman  history.     In  Everard  of 
Puiset  we  hear  the  name  of  a  house  which  was  in  the 
next  century  to  become  famous  in  England  on  the  throne 
of  Saint  Cuthberht,  the  throne  at  that  moment  empty  and 
widowed  by  the  death  of  William  of  Saint-Calais.    And  The 
from  a  house  most  hateful  to  England,  but  which  had  re-^Q^  ^" 
ceived  no  small  share  of  the  spoils  of  England,  went  forth  ^"l^^fi^®  J 
three  brethrwi,  one  of  whom  was  to  show  himself  the  wor- 
thiest, and  to  be  placed  the  highest,  in  the  crusading  host 
Eustace  of  Boulogne,  a  prince  beyond  the  sea  but  in  Eustace, 
England  lord  of  lands  scattered  from  Mendip  to  the 
Kentish  and  East-Saxon  shores,^  marched  with  his  two 
brothers,  both  of  whom  were  to  reign  as  kings  in  the 
Holy  City.    The  part  of  Baldwin  in  the  enterprise  had  Baldwin, 
been  already  foreshadowed  in  visions  told  in  the  hall  of 
Conches.*    Visions  were  hardly  needed  to  foretell  the 

^  The  marriage  is  recorded  by  Orderic  (vii.  23  D).  There  is  a  letter  of 
Bishop  Ivo  of  Chartres  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  Meulan  and  to  all  per- 
sons within  the  archdeaconry  of  Poiisy.  He  denounces  tbe  intended  marriage 
on  the  ground  of  kindred,  and  bids  them  send  the  letter  to  the  Count  of 
Meulan.  The  kindred  is  said  to  be  "  nee  ignota,  nee  remota  ;**  but  it  consisted 
in  this,  that  Robert  and  Isabel  had  a  common  fbre&ther  removed  by  four 
degrees  from  Robert  and  five  from  IsabeL  Robert  was  thus,  as  we  should 
have  expected,  a  generation  older  than  his  ¥rife. 

•  See  N.  C.  voL  ir.  pp.  130, 166,  744. 

'  See  above,  p.  269. 
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xiomuui 


Rj^lph  of 
Wader. 


CHAF.  IT.  greatness  of  Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  who  had  won  Ub  dnchj 
^^^^^  as  the  prize  of  faithful  service  to  the  Blmperor,  but  who 
was  none  the  less  ready  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
higher  allegiance  at  the  bidding  of  the  Pontiffl  From 
Normandy  itself  went,  among  a  crowd  of  others,  some  of 
that  younger  generation  which  is  beginning  to  supply 
the  chief  actors  in  our  tale.  Philip,  the  son  of  the  lately 
deceased  Roger  of  Montgomery,  Ivo  and  Alberic  the  sons 
of  the  lately  deceased  Hugh  of  Grantmesnil,^  all  went 
forth ;  so  did  Gerard  of  Goumay  and  his  wife  Eadgyth,  he 
to  die,  she  to  come  back  for  another  marriage.^  And  with 
them  went  another  married  pair  whose  names  carry 
us  back  to  earlier  times.  The  double  traitor,  Ralf^  of 
Wader,  traitor  to  England,  traitor  to  William,  went  forth 
with  his  valiant  Emma,  to  do  something  to  wipe  out  his 
old  crimes  by  good  service  beneath  the  walls  of  Nikaia, 
and  to  leave  his  bones  and  hers  in  lands  where  his 
memory  was  not  a  memory  of  8hame.« 

We  may  be  sure  that  among  the  crowd  of  men  of 
every  rank  who  were  stirred  by  the  voice  of  Urban  none 
took  up  the  cross  with  a  more  single  mind  than  the 
Duke  of  the  Normans.  It  was  an  appeal  which  spoke  at 
once  to  the  better  side  of  him,  an  appeal  which  took  him 
away  from  that  land  of  his  birth  and  dominion  which 
was  to  him  a  land  of  such  utter  failure.  As  a  son  and  a 
ruler,  he  had  much  to  repent  of;  as  a  warrior,  a  worthy 
object  of  warfare  was  for  the  first  time  opened  to  him. 
But  how  was  he  to  go,at  least  how  was  he  to  go  as  became 
the  prince  of  a  duchy  which  under  other  princes  had 
been  so  great?    His  hoard  was  empty;  half  his  barons 


Doke 
Bobert. 


Hiflneed 
of  money. 


*  See  above,  p.  473. 

*  Her  lecond  nuuriage  with  Drogo  of  Moncey  is  recorded  in  WflL  Gem. 
yiii.  8.    Drogo  wm  a  fellow  cruiader  (Ord.  Vit.  723  D). 

'  See  Ord.  Vit.  535  G,  734  0,  739  D,  where  we  hear  of  him  before 
Nikaia. 
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were  in  practical  rebellion;  his  brothers  held  no  small  ohap. iv. 
part  of  his  duchy.  He  had  no  resource  but  one,  to  seek  He  is 
help,  at  whatever  cost,  &om  the  brother  who  could  com- to  apply  to 
mand  the  wealth  of  England,  even  though  the  price  should  ^*^^^*™* 
be  nothing  short  of  yielding  the  whole  of  Normandy  to 
him  who  already  held  a  part.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  King  William  of  England  had  no  thought  of  going 
on  the  crusade  himself.  He  was  not  indeed  hindered,  as  Position  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  the  French  were  hindered, 
by  actually  lying  under  the  censures  of  the  Church. 
But  he  was  as  little  likely  as  either  of  them  to  gird  on 
his  sword  in  the  great  quarreL  The  voice  which  stirred 
the  heart  of  Robert  to  the  quick  found  no  kindred  chord 
to  strike  on  in  the  mocking  soul  of  Rufus.  The  enemy 
of  God  felt  no  call  to  march  in  the  cause  of  God.  He 
was  not  likely  to  spend  his  treasures  or  to  display  his 
chivalry  in  warfare  which  could  not  bring  him  any  direct 
increase  of  wealth  or  power.  It  was  rather  for  him  to 
stay  at  home,  and  to  reap  what  he  could  in  the  way  of 
either  wealth  or  power  at  the  cost  of  those  whose  mad- 
ness led  them  on  errands  which  could  bring  in  neither. 
Palestine  was  far  away  and  hard  to  win.  Normandy, 
so  much  as  was  left  of  Normandy,  so  much  as  was  not 
already  his  own,  was  near  and  was  easy  to  win  with  his 
own  special  arms.  William  Rufus  was  not  at  all  likely 
to  turn  aside  from  any  offer  of  the  kind  which  Robert 
might  make  to  him. 

The  brothers  were  however  at  war,  and  the  services  of  Mission 
a  mediator  were  needed  to  open  negotiations  between  j«ronto. 
them.  The  Pope  becomingly  undertook  the  office,  and 
sent  a  prelate  from  the  more  distant  parts  of  Gaul, 
Jeronto,  Abbot  of  Saint  Benignus  at  Dijon,  to  make 
peace  between  the  King  and  the  Duke.  We  are  told 
that  Walter  of  Albano's  greediness  and  subserviency  to 
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cnup.  IT.  the  Eing  had  brought  ihe  name  of  L^ate,  and  of  Borne 
itself,  into  discredit.    Jeronto  was  therefore  trusted  with 
a  commission  to  make  an  appeal  to  William,  such  as 
Walter  had  clearly  never  made,  about  the  evils  which 
were  allowed  to  go  on  under  his  government.^    Of  the 
two  branches  of  this  commission  one  prospered  better 
Jeronto     than  the  other.   At  first,  we  are  told,  the  Abbot's  righteous 
William,    boldness  and  plainness  of  speech  seemed  to  have  made 
an  effect  on  the  King,  while  it  raised  general  hopes  of 
reform  among  the  nation.^    But  the  Eing  or  his  counsel- 
lors knew  how  to  deal,  if  not  with  Abbot  Jeronto,  at 
least  with  those  in  greater  authority.    He  had,  so  the 
story  runs,  sent  a  messenger  of  his  own  to  the  Fope — 
most  likely  during  his  sojourn  in  northern  Ghiul,  of  which 
we  shall  hear  again-r-carrying  with  him  the  weighty 
argument  of  ten  marks  of  the  purest  gold.^    Trusting  to 
this  means  of  gaining  his  end,  the  King  kept  the  Abbot 
The  Pope  of  Dijon  with  him,  till  the  Easter  of  the  next  year.    By 
nephew,     that  time  the  King's  messenger  came  back,  bringing  -mih 
Aprii'^13    ^"^  *  commissioner  from  the  Pope,  a  layman,  the  sister  s 
1096.        son  of  Urban,  by  whose  word  of  mouth  it  would  seem 
the  Abbot's  commission  was  cancelled  and  all  questions 
were  adjourned  till  the  next  Christmas.*  When  the  next 

*  This  comes  from  Hugh  of  Flavigny,  Pertz,  viii.  474;  "Tunc  temporia 
pro  oompouenda  inter  fratres  Willelmi  regis  filioe  conoordiA,  Wiilelmam 
videlicet  regem  Anglorum  et  Bobertum  comitem  Nomuumoruni,  abbts 
Divionensis  ex  pnecepto  paps  mare  transierat,  et  ut  prsescriptum  regem 
ammoneret  de  multis  quie  illicite  fiebant  ab  eo,  de  episcopatibus  yidelioeft  et 
abbatiis  quas  sibi  retinebat,  nee  eis  pastores  providebat,  et  reditus  proventuf- 
que  omnium  sibi  aseumebat,  de  symonia,  de  fomicatione  clericorum." 

'  lb.  *'  Qui  veniens  tanta  libertate  usus  est,  ut  rex,  integritate  ejus  in- 
specta  et  inadulata  mentis  oonstantia,  se  oonsiliis  et  votis  ejus  adquietorura 
proroitteret,  ut  omnes  fideles  gratularentur  eum  advenisse,  ad  cujus  ad- 
ventum  quasi  respiraret  et  reeurgeret  decus  et  vigor  ecclesiie  Anglicao  et 
Hbertas  Romanie  auctoritatis.*' 

*  lb.  "Sed  quid  imperturhatom  relinquit  inexplebilts  guiges  Romann 
avaritis  t  Bex  suipectam  habens  viri  aactoritatem,  quern  jam  dia  ventamm 
audierat,  legatum  papee  prsemiserat,  et  in  manu  ejus  auri  probati  et  purit- 
simi  10  marchas."  *  See  Appendix  AA« 
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Christmas  came,  the  King  was  not  in  England,  to  attend  ohap.  it. 
to  ecclesiastical  reform  or  to  anything  else. 

The  other  object  for  which  Jeronto  came  to  England  Peace 
was  fully  carried  out,  whether  Jeronto  himself  had  any  Robert  and 
real  hand  in  bringing  it  about  or  not.     Peace  was  made  w^^^™« 
between  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  and  the  King  of  the 
English.    In  order  that  Robai^  might  have  money  to  go  Normandj 
to  the  crusade,  the  duchy  of  Normandy  was  pledged  to  wlnLm.^ 
his  brother  for  a  sum  of  ten  thousand  marks.    The  trans-  '°^- 
action  was  not  a  cession  or  a  sale ;  it  was  a  mere  pledge. 
The  duchy  was  to  pass  to  William  merely  for  a  season, 
for  three  years,  or  for  so  long  a  time  as  Robert  should  be 
away.     If  the  Duke  should  come  back,  and  should  find 
himself  able  to  pay  the  money,  the  duchy  was  to  be  his 
again.^     Still  William's  possession  seemed  likely  to  be  a 
lasting  one.     There  seemed  but  small  chance  of  Rob^s 


*■  The  aocoonts  do  not  exactly  agree ;  but  every  version  makes  the  tenmi 
inch  that  the  duchy  was  not  ceded  for  ever,  but  could  under  some  circum- 
stances  be  recovered.  The  Chronicler  puts  it  pithUy,  but  without  details ; 
"  Durh  \taa  fiure  [that  is  the  crusade]  wesafS  se  cyng  and  his  bro'Sor  Rodbeard 
eorl  sehte  swa  Jwet  se  cyng  ofer  bib  f<5r,  and  eaU  Normandig  let  him  mid  feo 
alisde,  swa  swa  hi  )»  sehte  wasron.**  Florence  calls  the  transaction  '*  vadi- 
monium,"  and  mentions  the  price,  10,000  marks,  or  6,666/.  With  this 
William  of  Mahnesbury  agrees ;  Eadmer  and  Hugh  of  flavigny  make  it  a 
pledge  for  three  years.  Hugh*s  words  (Ports,  viii.  475)  are ;  **  Pro  compo- 
nenda  inter  fratres  pads  concordia  in  Normannia  substitit  donee,  pace  facta, 
dec^n  milium  maroarum  pensione  aocepta,  terram  suam  comes  Normannisd 
rcgi  Anglorum  usque  ad  trium  annorum  spadum  custodiendam  traderet." 
"  Pensio  "  must  here  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  single  payment.  £admer*B 
words  are ;  **  Normanniam  spatio  trium  annorum  pecunise  gratis  in  domi- 
nium tradidit.**  Orderic  (723  A)  makes  the  time  five  years;  "Rex  An- 
glorum ....  Normanniam  usque  ad  quinque  annos  servaturus  recepit, 
firatrique  suo  ad  viam  Domini  peragendam  decem  milia  marcos  argenti 
erogavit."  Robert  of  Torigny  (Will.  Grem.  viii.  7)  mentions  no  number  of 
years,  but  makes  the  bargain  last  an  long  as  Robert  shall  be  away ;  *'  Rex 
Willelmus  in  Normanniam  feansfretans,  deoies  mille  marcas  argenti  ea  con- 
ditione  Roberto  duci  oonmiodavit,  ut  quamdiu  idem  Dux  in  preediota 
peregrinatione  moraretur,  ipse  ducatum  Nermann  is  pro  eis  vadem  haberet, 
ilium  duci  restituturus  cum  ipse  sibi  prsetaxatam  pecuniam  rediens  recon- 
Bignaaset." 
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CHAP.  IT.  ever  coming  back,  and  smaller  still  of  his  coming  back 

with  ten  thousand  marks  to  spare  out  of  the  spoils  of  the 

infidels.    If  he  ever  did  come  so  laden,  William  Rufds 

doubtless  trusted  that,  by  some  means  either  of  force  or 

of  firaud,  his  brother's  restoration  to  his  duchy  might  be 

either  evaded  or  withstood. 

The  price       The  price  for  which  Normandy  was  thus  handed  ov» 

^^'   does  not,  when  compared  with  other  payments  of  the 

time,  seem  a  large  one.    It  was  not  very  much  higher 

than  the  sums  which  Herbert  Losinga  was  said  to  have 

paid  for  a  bishopric  for  himself  and  an  abbey  for  his 

father.^    The  price  to  be  paid  for  at  least  a  three  years' 

possession  of  all  Normandy  was  not  much  more  than 

three  times  the  sum  which  courtiers  at  least  had  looked 

on  as  a  reasonable  contribution  for  an  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury  to  make  towards  a  single  Norman  expe- 

Heai7       dition.*    Yet  the  sum  which  was  now  to  be  paid  is 

raise  the    spoken  of  as  a  drain  upon  the  whole  kingdom.     Bufos 

money.      y^^  j^q  thought  of  paying  the  money  out  of  any  rightful 

revenues  of  the  crown  or  out  of  any  stores  which  he  had 

already  wrung  from  his  people.     Something  was  to  be 

wrung  from  them  yet  again  for  the  special  object  of  the 

moment.    The  time  would  seem  to  have  been  the  summer 

of  the  year  which  followed  the  gathering  at  Clermontj 

the  year  which  in  England  began  with  the  death  of 

Bishop  William  of  Durham  and  the  frightful  punishment 

Whitsun     of  Count  William  of  Eu.    The  matter  may  have  been 

1096.      '  discussed  at  the  Whitsun  Assembly  of  that  year,  of 

which  we  have  no  record.    At  any  rate  a  heavy  tax  was 

laid  on  the  whole  kingdom;  we  may  be  sure  that  tiie 

Bed  Eling  took  the  occasion  to  wring  more  out  of  the 

land  than  the  actual  sum  which  he  had  to  pay  to  his 

brother.     Otherwise,  except  on  the  view  that  everything 

had  been  taken  already,  the  payment  of  a  sum  less  than 

'  See  Appendix  X.  '  See  above,  p.  438. 
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seven  thousand  pounds  could  hardly  have  weighed  on  chap.  nr. 
the  whole  kingdom  as  this  benevolence  is  said  to  have 
weighed.     For  a  benevolence  it  was,  at  least  in  form ;  Extortion 

At  ^ri  a  da* 

men  were  invited  to  give  or  to  lend  ;  but  we  gather  thatneyoienoe. 

some  more  stringent  means  was  found  for  those  who 

failed   to   give   or   to   lend  wiUingly.'     The  English 

Chronicler  sends  up  his  wail  for  the  heavy  time  that  it 

was  by  reason  of  the  manifold  gelds,  and  he  tells  us 

how,  as  so  often  happened,  hunger  followed  in  the  wake 

of  the  extortioner.^     Other  writers  describe  the  King  as 

demanding  loans  and  gifts  from  his  prelates,  earls,  and 

other  great  men.    The  great  lay  lords,  we  are  told,  raised  Oppresnon 

their  share  by  the  plunder  of  the  knights  who  held  fiefs 

of  them  and  of  the  churls  who  tilled  their  demesne  lands.^ 

It  is  the  cry  of  these  last  that  we  hear  through  the  voice 

of  the  Chronicler.     The  bishops  and  abbots  are  said  to  Protest 

have  made  a  protest,  a  thing  which  almost  passes  belief  prelates. 

on  the  part  of  the  bishops  of  the  Bed  King's  day.   When 

called  on  for  their  shares,  they  are  said  to  have  answered, 

in  the  spirit,  or  at  least  in  the  words,  of  ^If heah,  that 

they  could  not  raise  the  money  by  any  means  save  the 

oppression  of  the  wretched  tillers  of  the  earth.*    Judged 

by  the  conduct  of  the  two  classes  at  Rockingham,  the 

prelates  and  the  lay  barons  seem  to  have  changed  places. 

It  is  the  churchmen  now  who  have  the  conscientious  Compari- 

scruple.    Yet  the  difference  is  not  wonderful.    The  barons  prelates 

were  used  to  general  havoc  and  violence  of  every  kind ;  J^^i*^ 

1  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  35.  '*QtuB  pecuniA  per  Angli&m,  partim  data, 
partim  exacta,  totum  regnum  in  immensum  vastavit." 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1096.  **  Dis  wsbs  swiSe  hefigtlme  gear  geond  eall  Angel- 
cyn,  segtfer  ge  )>urh  msenigfealde  gylda  and  eao  )>arh  swi9e  hefigtymne 
hunger,  )>e  )>isne  eard  )wes  geares  BwiiSe  gedrehte." 

*  Flor.  Wig.  109 1.  "Comites,  barones,  vicecomites,  suos  milites  et 
yiUanos  spoliayenint.*' 

*  Will.  Malms,  iy.  318.  **  Super  yiolentia  querimoniam  fadentes,  non 
§6  posse  ad  taotnm  yectigal  suffioere,  nisi  si  miseros  agrioolas  omnino 
effUgarent.*' 
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oHAP.  IT.  what  they  scrupled  at  was  the  deliberate  peryersion  of 
formal  justice  to  crush  a  single  man  who  claimed  their 
reverence  on  every  ground,  official  and  personaL  The 
prelates,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  ready  for  any 
amount  of  cringing  and  cowardice,  and  might  yet  shrink 
from  being  made  the  agents  of  direct  oppression  in  their 
own  persons.  Anyhow  another  means  of  payment  was 
suggested  by  the  cunning  agents  of  the  impious  King. 
It  may  have  been  the  future  Bishop  of  Durham  who 
answered, "  Have  ye  not  chests  full  of  the  bones  of  dead 
men,  but  wrought  about  with  gold  and  silver?"^  In  thi» 
Plunder  strait  the  churchmen  took  the  sacrilegious  hint.  The 
chuiches.  most  sacred  objects  were  not  spared;  books  of  the 
gospels,  shrines,  crucifixes,  were  spoiled  of  their  precious 
ornaments,  chalices  were  melted  down,  all  the  gifts  of 
the  bounty  of  the  old  time  were  seized  on,  not  to  relieve 
the  poor,  but  to  fill  the  cofiers  of  the  King  with  the 
money  that  was  needed  for  his  ambitious  schemes.^ 

In  all  this  we  have  learned  to  suspect  some  exaggera- 
tion ;  extreme  measures  taken  at  some  particular  placea 
must  have  been  spoken  of  as  if  they  had  been  universiU 
throughout  the  land.  In  one  case,  and  tiiat  the  case  of 
the  highest  personal  interest,  we  get  the  detsdls,  and 
they  are  a  good  deal  less  frightful  tiiaji  the  general 
Contriba-  picture.  Among  the  other  great  men  of  the  land,  the 
Ansdm.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  called  on  for  his  con- 
tribution. His  friends  advised  compliance  with  the 
request,   and   he   himself  did   not   complain   of  it   as 

'  Will.  MfUmi.  iv.  318.  '*  QuibuB  curiales,  turbido,  at  Bolebanty  Tolta, 
*Non  habetis/  inqmunt^  'scrinia  auro  et  argento  oompodta,  OMdbo* 
mortuorum  plena  ¥  nollo  alio  responso  obsecrantes  dignatl.*  " 

*  lb.  *'  Ita  illi,  intelligeotes  qao  retponsio  tendeiet,  capaaa  sanctorum 
nudavenint,  cracifizos  despoliaverunt,  calicee  oonflaronty  non  in  usnm  pan- 
peruro,  sed  in  figcum  regium :  qaioquid  enim  pene  Banota  senravit  aTorum 
parcitos.  illorum  gnuBsatorum  abtunurit  aviditaB.**  Cf.  the  account  of  the 
■poliation  of  Waltham  in  Appendix  H. 
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unreasooable.^  But  Anselm  had  no  great  store  of  money  ohap.  t9. 
in  band.    He  consulted  the  !^hops  of  Winchester  and 
Rochester,  Walkelin  and  Gundulf,  and  by  their  advice 
he  borrowed  a  sum  of  money  from  the  hoard  of  his 
monks,  who  seem  to  have  been  better  provided  than 
himself.    The  convent,  by  a  vote  of  the  majority,  agreed  He  mort- 
to  help  the  Archbishop  with  a  present  sum   of  two  S^,  of 
hundred  pounds,  in  return  for  which  Anselm  made  over  ^*^^g "" 
to  them  for  seven  years  hifl  manor  of  Peckham,  which  monks, 
brought  in  thirty  pounds  yearly.     The  money  supplied 
by  the  monks»  together  with  what  Anselm  could  raise 
himself^  made  up  a  sum  which  seems  to  have  satisfied 
the  Eang ;  at  least  no  complaint  or  dispute  is  recorded.^ 

The  ten  thousand  marks  were  raised  and  paid.     We 
may   well    believe  that  more  than  the  ten  thousand 
marks  were   raised;   but  we  may  be  sure  that  not  a 
penny  more  than  his  bargain  entitled  him  to  found  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  Duke  Robert.    In  September  the 
whole  business  was  finished.     King  William  crossed  the  Conferenoe 
sea,  and  met  his  brother  in  a  conference  held  under  the  wiSam 
mediation  of  the  Bong  of  the  French,  at  some  point  of"^^^*^- 
the  border-land  of  the  Vexin,  at  Pontoise  or  at  Chau- 
mont,  places  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  again.^ 

^  Eadmer,  Hist  Nov.  35.  **  Conyeoius  est  et  Anselmus  per  id  temporis, 
et  ut  ipse  quoque  manum  auxilii  sui  in  tarn  rationabili  causa  regi  exten* 
deret,  a  quibusdam  sais  est  amicis  admonitus." 

'  Eadmer  describes  this  transaction  at  length ;  and  adds  that  Ansehn 
gave  the  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  King,  *'  cum  illis  quae  de  suis  habere 
poterat  pro  instanti  necessitate,  ut  rebus  consuleret." 

'  This  &ct  comes  from  a  letter  of  Bishop  Ivo  of  Chartres  (Du  Chesne,  iv. 
219)  addressed  to  King  Philip;  ** Exoellentise  vestrsB  litteras  nuper  accepi, 
quibuB  submonebar  ut  apud  Pontesium  vel  Calvummontem  cum  manu 
militum  yobis  die  quam  statueratis  occurrerem,  iturus  yobiscura  ad  pla- 
citum  quod  futurum  est  inter  regem  Anglorum,  et  comitem  Normannorum, 
quod  facere  ad  prsesens  magnsB  et  multse  causn  me  prohibent.*'  One  of  these 
reasons  is  that  he  will  not  baye  anything  to  do  with  Bertrada,  against 
whom  he  again  strongly  exhorts  the  King.    He  himself  will  not  be  safe  in 
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CHAP. lY.  The  money  was  paid  to  the  Duke;  the  duchy  was 
^J^"^^  handed  over  to  the  King,  and  Robert  of  Normandy  set 
on  the  forth  for  the  holy  war.  He  went  in  company  witii  his 
September,  cousin  the  Coont  of  Fhuiders  and  his  brother-in-law  the 
"*P  '        Coont  of  Chartxes.    And  with  them  went  a  Vingmim  of 

His  com- 

mnions,     an    elder  generation,  whose  long  history,  tiioogh  not 
Stephen,     Specially  long  life,  is  now  drawing  to  an  end.     Bishop 
and  Odo.    Qdo  of  Bayeux  could  not  bear  to  stay  in  Normandy 
again  to  become  a  subject  of  the  nephew  to  whom  he 
had  surrendered  himself  at  Rochester.^    He  joined  the 
forces  of  his  elder  nephew,  and  with  him  went  the  elo- 
quent Bishop  of  Evreux,  Gilbert,  who  had  preached  the 
Condact  of  funeral  sermon  of  the  Conqueror.*    The  Duke  on  bis 
armed  pilgrimage  showed  new  powers.     He  could  now, 
often  but  not  always,  overcome  his  love  of  idleness  and 
pleasure,  and  whenever  the  moment  of  real  danger  came, 
he  was  ever  foremost,  not  only  in  the  mere  daring  of 
the  soldier,  but   in  the  skill  and  counsel  of  the  com- 
mander.^   Another  hand  has  traced  his  course  with  all 

the  King^B  comi,  because  of  her  devices ;  sach  at  least  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  general  remark,  **  Postremo  novit  yestra  serenitas,  qaia 
non  est  mihi  in  cnria  yestra  plena  secaritas,  in  qua  ille  sexus  mihi  est 
suspectus  et  infestus,  qui  etiam  amicis  aliquando  non  satis  est  fidos.*^ 
Another  reason  is  more  curious,  and  seems  to  imply  that  some  fighting  was 
looked  for ;  '*  Praeterea  casati  ecdesiie,  et  reliqui  milites  pene  omnes  yel 
absunt,  yel  pro  pace  violata  excommunicati  sunt:  quos  sine  satisfisctiooe 
reconciliare  non  yaleo  et  excommunicates  in  hostem  mittere  non  debeo.'* 

'  Ord.  Vit.  675  A.  '*  Odo  Baiocensis  episcopus  cum  Rodberto  duce,  nepote 
suo,  peregrinatus  est.  Tantus  enim  erat  rancor  inter  ipsum  et  regem  pro 
trani<acti8  simultatibus,  ut  nullatenus  pacificari  possent  ab  ullis  caduceato* 
ribus.  Bex  siquidem  magnanimus  et  iracundus  et  tenacis  erat  memorias, 
neo  injuriam  sibimet  irrogatam  facile  obliyiscebatur  sine  ultione.** 

•  See  N.  0.  vol.  iv.  p.  714. 

*  We  learn  a  great  deal  about  Robert  on  the  crusade  from  the  lofe  of 
Lanfranc  by  Ralph  of  Caen,  in  the  fifth  yolume  of  Muratori.  One  passage 
describing  his  character  has  been  already  quoted.  We  shall  see  some  special 
cases  as  we  go  on.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  "  r^us  sanguis 
Willelmides"  of  c.  aa  with  the  picture  in  c.  58.  In  this  last  Robert  makes 
up  to  the  English  at  Laodikeia  "spe  dominatianis."  Were  they  to  hdp 
him  in  any  attempt  on  the  English  crown  t 
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vividness,  but  with  less  sympathy  than  one  could  have  chap.  iv. 
wished  for  the  general  objects  of  the  holy  war.^    A  few 
points  in  Robert's  eastern  career  are  all  that  need  now  be 
touched  on.  He  and  his  companions  passed  by  Lucca,  and 
there  received  the  blessing  of  the  orthodox  Pope  Urban.* 
They  went  on  to  what  should  have  been  Urban's  see,  Robert  at 
and  found  how  truly  the  English  Chronicler  spoke  when^™®* 
he  said  that  Urban  nothing  had  of  the  settle  at  Rome. 
When  they  went  to  pay  their  devotions  in  the  basilica  of 
Saint  Peter,  they  met  with  much  such  entertainment 
from  the  followers  of  the  schismatic  Clement   as  the 
monks  of  Glastonbury  had  met  with  from  their  abbot 
Thurstan.^    They  reached  southern  Italy,  now  a  duchy  Hib  recep- 
of  the    house    of  Haute ville,  and  the  reigning  DukeR^^e/of 
Roger,  son  of  the  renowned  Wiscard,  is  said  to  have-^P"^- 
welcomed  his  natural  lord  in  the  head  of  the  ducal 
house  of  his  ancestral  land.^ 

At  the  time  of  their  coming,  Duke  Roger,  his  uncle 
Count  Roger  of  Sicily,  who  had  won  back  a  realm  for 
Christendom,  and  his  brother  Bohemond — Mark  Bohe- 

'  I  refer  to  Sir  FranoiB  Palgrave^B  chapter  *'  Robert  the  Cnuader/*  the 
eleventh  in  the  fourth  yolnme  of  his  '*  Normandy  and  England.**  He  goes 
further  off  from  the  scene  of  our  common  story  than  I  can  undertake  to 
follow  him. 

'  Will.  Malms,  iv.  350.  But  our  best  account  just  at  this  moment  is  that 
by  Fuloher  of  Chartres  in  the  *'Geeta  Dei  per  Francos,**  which  Orderic 
(718  B)  witnesses  to  as  a  **  certum  et  yerax  volumen.**  Here  we  read  (385), 
"Nos  Franoi  ocddentales,  per  Italiam  ezcursa  Gallia  transeuntes  cum 
usque  Lucam  pervenissemus,  invenimus  prope  urbem  illam  Urbanum  apo- 
stolicum,  cum  quo  locuti  sunt  comes  Robertus  Normannus,  et  comes  Ste- 
phanus,  nos  quoque  csBteri  qui  yduimus.** 

'  Fulcher  (u.  s.)  gn^hically  describes  this  scene ;  '*  Cum  in  basilica 
beatl  Petri  introissemus,  invenimus  ante  altare  homines  Guiberti,  pi^Me 
stolidi,  qui  oblationes  altari  superpositas,  gladios  suos  in  manibus  tenentes, 
iniqne  airipiebant :  alii  vero  super  trabes  ejusdem  roonasterii  cursitabant ; 
et  inde  deorsum  ubi  prostrati  orabamus,  lapides  jadebant.*' 

*  Ord.  "Vit.  724  D.  **Rogerius  dux,  cognomento  Bursa,  duoem  Nor- 
manniffi)  cum  sooiis  snis,  utpote  naturalem  dominom  suum,  honorifioe 
suscepit.** 

VOL.  I.  0  0 
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CHAP.  TV.  mond  we  find  him   accurately  called  ^ — ^were  warring 

Siege  of     airainst  the  famous  merchant  town  of  Amalfi,*  rebel- 

lious  in  their  eyes  against  the  Norman  Duke,  in  its  own 

Bohemond  cycs  loyal  to  the  Eastern  Emperor.     At  the  coming  of 

ero88.        ^6  crusaders  Bohemond  took  the  cross,  and  rent  up  a 

goodly  cloak  into  crosses  for  his  followers.^     Count 

Roger  was  left  almost  alone  to  besiege  Amalfi,  and  he 

The  cm-     went  back  to  his  own  island.    Yet,  after  this  outburst 

winter  in    of  pious  zeal,  those  who  were  highest  in  rank  among  the 

fjP;^-^^  warriors  of  the  cross  tarried  to  spend  a  merry  winter  in 

that  pleasant  land,  while  many  of  the  lower  sort,  already 

weary  of  the  work,  turned  aside  and  went  back  to  their 

homes.*    The  Norman  prelates,  from  whatever  motives, 

crossed  to  the  great  island  of  the   Mediterranean,  a 

trophy  of   Norman  victory  only   second  to    the    yet 

greater  island  of  the  Ocean.     There,  under  the  rule  of 

the  Great  Count  of  Sicily,  the  whilom  Earl  of  Kent 

might  see  how  conquerors  of  his  own  blood  could  deal 

^  He  18  "Marcus  Buamundus"  in  Orderic,  who  afterwards  (817  A)  tells 
the  story  of  his  two  names.  Wlien  be  went  through  Gaul,  he  stood  god- 
£ftther  to  many  children,  '*  quibus  etiam  cognomen  snum  imponebat.  Mar- 
cus quippe  in  baptismate  nominatus  est ;  sed  a  patre  suo,  audita  in  cooviTio 
joculari  &bula  de  Buamundo  gigante,  puero  jocande  impositum  est.  Quod 
nimirum  postea  per  totum  mundum  personuit,  et  innumeris  in  tripertito 
climate  orbis  alacriter  innotuit.  Hoc  exinde  nomen  celebre  divulgatum 
est  in  Galliis,  quod  antea  inusitatum  erat  pene  omnibus  oodduis.**  Orderic 
is  always  careful  about  names,  specially  double  names.  See  another  account 
in  Will.  Mahns.  iv.  387. 

'  Orderic  (734  D)  says  merely  "quoddam  castrum/'  but  it  i^pears  from 
Geofirey  Malaterra  (iy.  34)  and  Lupus  Protospata,  1096  (Muratori,  y.  47), 
that  the  place  besieged  was  Amalfi.  Count  Roger  of  Sicily  brought  with 
him  ten  thousand  Saracens. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  u.  s.  '*  Sibi  tandem  optimum  afferri  pallium  pneoepit»  quod 
per  particulas  concidit,  et  crucem  unicniqae  suorum  distribuit,  suamque 
sibi  retinuit." 

*  Fulcher,  585.  **Tunc  plurimi  de  pauperibus  vel  ignavis,  inopiam  futu- 
ram  metuentes,  arcubus  suis  yenditis,  et  baculis  peregrinaUonis  resumptis,  ad 
mansiones  suas  regressi  sunt.  Qua  de  re  viles  tam  Deo  quam  hominibus 
facti  sunt :  et  versum  est  eis  in  opprobrium.**  So  William  of  Malmesbury, 
i^*  35  3>  ^^o  ^^  ^^^  **  Pftrs  pro  intemperie  soli  morbo  defecit.** 
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with  the  men  of  conquered  lands  after  another  sort  from  ohap.  it. 
that  in  which  he  had  dealt  with  the  men  of  his  English 
earldom.  There,  in  the  happy  city  of  the  threefold 
speech,^  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  might  mark,  in  the 
great  temple  of  Palermo,  once  church,  then  mosque,  and 
now  church  once  more,  those  forms  of  art  of  the  Greek 
and  the  Saracen,  which  had  lost  in  grace,  if  they  had 
gained  in  strength,  in  taking  the  shapes  which  he  had 
himself  followed  in  his  great  work  in  his  own  Saxon 
city.  There  the  Earl  and  Bishop  at  last  ended  a  career  of  odo  dies 
which  Kent  and  Bayeux  could  tell  so  diflTerent  a  tale.  p^^J!^^^* 
Gilbert  of  Evreux  discharged  the  last  corporal  work  of*<=*97- 
mercy  for  his  fiercer  brother;  and  the  tomb  of  Odo  of 
Bayeux  arose  within  the  walls  of  the  great  church  of 
Palermo,  soon  to  boast  itself  the  head  of  the  Sicilian 
realm.^  And,  after  all  the  changes  of  later  days,  amid 
the  small  remains  which  the  barbarians  of  the  Renais- 
sance have  left  us  of  the  church  of  English  Walter,  we 
may,  even  beside  the  tomb  of  the  Wonder  of  the  World, 
stop  for  a  moment  to  remember  that  the  brother  of  our 
Conqueror,  the  scourge  of  our  land,  found  his  last 
resting-place  so  far  away  aUke  from  Bayeux,  from 
Senlac,  and  from  Bochester. 

The  Bishop  went  no  further  than  Palermo ;  the  Duke  Duke 
went  on  by  the  course  which  the  warfare  of  the  Apulian  croBsee  to 
Normans  had  lately  made  familiar.     They  entered  the^^^^*" 
Eastern  world  at  Dyrrhachion,  where  the  valour  of  Nor- 
mans and  Englishmen  had  been  lately  proved.*    They  Use  of  the 
passed,  in  the  geography  of  our  authors,  through  Bul-^^^l^'"^ 
garia;*  that  is,  they  passed  through  those  lUyrian  and 

^  See  Historical  EssajB,  Third  Series,  473,  474. 

«  Ord.  Vit.  765  B,  C.  »  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  pp.  625,  626. 

*  Oideric  (n.  s.)  says,  *'  tranquillo  remige  in  Bulgariao  paitibus  appUouit." 
Fulcher  is  naturally  more  exact.  They  land  at  Dyrrhachion  (386),  and 
then  **  Bulgarorum  regiones,  per  montium  pnempta  et  looa  satis  deserta^ 
transivimus.*'    fie  gives  several  curious  details  of  the  voyage  and  march. 

00  a 
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CHAP.  iv.  Macedonian  lands  where  the  rule  of  Byzantium  had  again 

displaced  the  rule  of  Ochrida,but  to  which  the  name  of  the 

people  whom  Samuel  had  made  terrible  still  dave,  as  in  the 

language  of  fact,  though  not  of  diplomacy,  it  cleaves  stilL 

They  reached  Thessalonica,  they  reached  Constantinople, 

Robert      and  wondered  at  the  glories  of  the  New  Rome.^    Th«^ 

age  to        as  in  duty  bound,  they  pledged  their  fedth  to  the  truest 

'^^®^*^*     heir  of  the  Roman  majesty,  whose  lost  lands  they  were 

to  win  back  from  the  misbelievers.    Before  the  throne  of 

Alezios  Robert  the  Norman  knelt ;  he  placed  his  hands 

between  the  Imperial  hands,  and  arose  the  sworn  lineman 

of  Augustus.^    The  homage  of  Harold  to  Robert's  feither 

was  not  more  binding  than  the  homage  of  Robert  to 

Alexios;  but  an  English  earl  and  a  Norman  crusader 

were  measured  in  those  days  by  different  standards. 

The  host  passed  on ;  at  Nikaia,  at  Antioch,  at  Jerusalem, 

Robert  was  ever  foremost  in  fight  and  in  council.   Yet  the 

Robert  at  old  spirit  wad  not  wholly  cast  out.  When  the  English  Wa- 

rangians  at  Laodikeia  hailed  their  joint  leaders  in  the  son 

of  their  Conqueror  and  in  the  heir  of  their  andent  kings,^ 

1  Fulcher  bunts  into  ecstasy  at  the  sight  of  Constantinople,  and  William 
of  Malmesbory  takes  the  opportunity  to  tell  its  history.  From  iy.  356  and  the 
note  it  appears  that  he  knew  his  Emperors,  and  that  his  editor  did  not. 

*  See  Fulcher,  386;  Orderic,  728 A;  WilL  Mahns.  iy.  357.  They  all 
record  the  homage,  except  in  the  case  of  Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  who 
would  only  swear,  but  not  do  homage.  The  Count  of  Flandors  seems  a 
little  doubtful ;  but  the  words  of  William  of  Malmesbury  are  explicit  as  to 
Robert ;  "Normannus  itaque  et  Bleeensis  oomites  hominium  suum  Gneoo 
prostraverunt ;  nam  jam  Flandrita  transierat,  et  id  fitcere  fiistidierat,  quod 
se  meminisset  natum  et  educatum  libere.**  Orderic  seems  to  take  a  real 
pleasure  in  speaking  of  Alexios  as  Augustus  and  Caesar,  the  latter  title 
being  a  little  beneath  him.  His  subjects  however  are  not  only  "  Gned,**  but 
"  Pelasgi,"  "  Achsei,**  anything  that  would  do  for  the  grand  style.  Presently 
Nikaia  appears  (728  B)  as  **  totius  Romanise  caput."  So  William  of  ICalmes- 
buxy  spenks  of  '*  Minor  Asia  quam  Romaniam  dicunt.**  Here  **  Romania" 
means  specially  the  Turkish  kingdom  of  Bourn ;  in  more  accurate  geogn^y 
it  takes  in  the  European  provinces  of  the  Empire. 

*  See  above,  p.  560,  and  Ord.  Yit.  778  A,  B,  where  he  describes  the 
coming  of  Eadgar,  of  which  more  in  a  later  chapter,  and  his  near  friendship 
with  Robert. 
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the  pleasures  of  Asia,  like  the  pleasures  of  Apulia,  were  ohap.  iv. 
too  much  for  the  Duke,  and  it  needed  the  anathemas  of 
the  Church  to  call  him  back  from  his  luxurious  holiday  to 
the  stem  work  that  was  before  him.^    Before  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  he  found  a  strange  ally.    Hugh  of  Jaugy,  Hugh  of 
one  of  the  murderers  of  Mabel,  after  his  long  sojoumj^^f^^ 
among  the  infidels,  greeted  his  natural  prince,  returned  cro»d«8. 
to  his  allegiance,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  the  tongue 
and  ways  of  those  whom  he  forsook,  did  useful,  if  not 
honourable,  service.^    A  worthier  comrade  was  a  noble 
and  valiant  Turk,  who  of  his  own  accord  came  to  seek 
for  baptism  and  for  admission  to  share  the  perils  of  the 
pilgrims.^    The  Norman  Duke  ever  appears  as  the  fellow- 
soldier  of  his  kinsman  and  namesake  of  Flanders ;  the 
two  Roberts  are  always  side  by  side.    It  is  needless  to  The  "rope- 
say  that  neither  of  them  shared  in  that  shameful  descent  ^^^^.^ 
from  the  walls  of  Antioch  which  gained  for  some  of  the 
heroes  of  Normandy  the  mocking  surname  of  the  rope- 
dancers.^   It  is  hard  to  find  any  absolutely  contemporary 

*  The  words  of  Ralph  of  Caen  (c.  58)  on  this  head  are  very  emphatic ; 
**  Normannus  comes  ingressus  Laodidam  somno  yacabat,  et  otio ;  nee  in- 
utilis  tamen^  dum  opulentiam  nactus  aliis  indigentibus  large  erogabat; 
quoniam  oonserva  Cyprus  Baocho,  Cerere,  et  multo  pecore  abnndans,  Lao* 
diciam  repleverat,  quippe  indigentem  vidnam  Christioolam,  et  quasi  ool- 
lacteam ;  ipsa  namque  una  in  littore  Syro  et  Christum  oolebat  et  Alezio 
serviebat.  Sed  neo  sic  excussato  otio,  prssdiotus  comes  frustra  semel  atque 
iterum  ad  castra  revocatur.  Tertio  sub  anathemate  aodtus,  redit  invitus ; 
difficilem  enim  habebat  transitum  oonmieatio,  qusB  oomiti  ministrare  Lao* 
dida  veniens  debebat.** 

*  Ord.  Vit.  753  A.  We  have  heard  of  Hugh  before,  N.  C.  vol.  iv.  p.  493. 
We  now  read  that  **  Susceptus  a  Normannioo  duoe,  multum  suis  profuit  et 
mores  ethnicos  ac  tergiversationes  subdolas  et  fraudes,  quibus  contra  fideles 
Calient,  enudeavit.*' 

'  lb.  **Co8an  etiam,  nobilis  heros  et  potens  de  Turcorum  prosapia, 
Christianos  ultra  adiit,  multisque  modis  ad  capiendam  urbem  eos  ad- 
juvit.  In  Christum  enim  fideliter  credebat,  et  sacro  baptismate  regenerari 
peroptabat.  Ideoque  noetratibus,  nt  amids  et  firatribus,  ad  obtinendum 
decus  PalffistinsB  et  metropoli  Davitid  regni  summopere  suffragari  sata- 
gebat.** 

*  '*  Furtiyi  funambuli**  was  the  name  given  to  Ivo  and  Alberic  of  Grant- 
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Robert  said  ^1^^  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  was  offered  to  Robert  and 

to  have 

refused  the  was  refusod  by  him.^  Robert  could  not  have  been  as 
Jeniaaiem.  Godfrey,  but  wc  can  believe  that  his  career  would  have 
been  more  honourable  in  a  Sjndan  than  in  a  Norman 
dominion.  He  was  at  least  one  of  the  first  to  stand  on 
the  rescued  walls  of  the  Holy  City  ;^  and  in  the  fight  for 
the  newly-won  realm  against  the  Fatimite  Caliph,  it  was 
not  merely  by  cutting  down  the  Saracen  standard-bearer 
with  his  own  hand,  but  by  a  display  of  really  skilful  tactics, 
that  Robert  did  much  to  win  the  day  for  Christendom.^ 
HiB  return.  He  then  turned  his  face  towards  Constantinople  and 
towards  Apulia,  and  we  shall  meet  him  again  in  his  own 
land. 

William         As  soon  as  Robert  had  set  forth  for  Jerusalem,  William 

takes  DOS' 

seaBionof  ^>o6k  possessiou  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy — in  modem 
Normandy,  pjjj^g^^  he  took  upon  him  its  administration — ^without 
opposition  from  any  side.  There  was  indeed  no  side, 
except  the  side  of  mere  anarchy,  from  which  opposition 
could  come.  It  was  perhaps  a  little  humiliating  for  a 
great  duchy  to  be  handed  over  from  one  prince  to  another 
by  a  personal  bargain,  like  a  house  or  a  field.    But  there 

mesnil  and  certain  others.  See  Orderio,  738  D.  Stephen  of  Chartres  too 
decamped  for  a  while  in  a  manner  which  did  not  please  his  wife. 

'  The  words  of  William  of  Malmesbory  (!▼.  389)  are  remarkable ;  '*  Ro- 
bertus,  Jeroeolymam  yeniens,  indelibili  macula  nobilitatem  soam  respersit, 
quod  regnum«  consensu  omnium  sibi  utpote  regis  filio  delatum,  reouaaret, 
non  reverentiee,  nt  fertur,  contuitu,  sed  laborum  ineztricabilium  metn." 

'  His  exploits  in  the  storm  come  out  in  all  the  accounts.  In  William 
of  Malmesburj  (iy.  369)  he  and  his  namesake  of  Flanders  are  as  usual 
grouped  together;  "Hsec  quidem  yictoria  in  parte  Grodefiridi  et  duorum 
Robertorum  evenit." 

'  Will.  Malms,  iv.  371.  **  Duces,  et  maxime  Bobertus  Normannua,  qui 
antesignanus  erat,  arte  artem,  yd  potius  yirtnte  calliditatem  eludentea, 
sagittariis  et  peditibus  deductis,  medias  gentilium  perruperunt  ades.** 
This  seems  to  proye  more  than  the  story  in  iy.  389,  where  Robert,  with 
Philip  of  Montgomery  and  others,  makes  use  of  the  worn-out  stratagem  of 
the  feigned  flight. 
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was  no  practical  ground  for  opposing  William's  entry,  chap.  iv. 
All  classes,  save  mere  robbers,  lordly  or  vulgar,  must 
have  had  enough  of  Robert.  And  now  Robert  was  gone, 
and  in  going,  he  had  handed  them  over  to  the  prince  for 
whom  many  of  them  had  fought  or  intrigued,  and  who 
already  held  some  of  the  most  important  points  of  the 
country.  Whether  it  was  good  or  bad  for  England  and 
Normandy  to  have  the  same  ruler,  it  was  clearly  a  gain 
for  all  Normandy  to  have  only  one  ruler.  In  one  sense  in- 
deed this  object  was  not  even  now  attained.  William's  first 
step  was  to  dismember  the  duchy  which  he  had  bought. 
Henry,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  left  in  Normandy  Grant?  to 
a  year  and  a  half  before,  and  had  been,  perhaps  ever  ^^' 
since,  acting  in  William's  interests  against  Robert.  He 
now  received  the  reward  of  his  services  in  a  noble  fief 
indeed.  He  became  again  acknowledged  Count  of  the 
whole  Cotentin.  And  to  his  peninsular  dominion  he  was 
allowed  to  add  the  whole  Bessin,  except  the  city  of 
Bayeux  and  the  castle  and  town  of  Caen.^  The  spot 
which  contained  the  foundations  of  his  parents,  the  tombs 
of  his  parents,  William  Rufus  could  not  bring  himself  to 
give  up,  even  to  reward  the  faithful  service  of  a  brother. 
But  for  Henry,  in  full  friendship  with  his  brother,  to 
hold  a  comer  of  Normandy  as  a  fief  of  his  brother  was  a 
partition  of  Normandy  of  quite  another  kind  from  such 
a  partition  as  had  been  when  William,  as  Robert's 
enemy,  hemmed  in  Robert  in  his  capital.  There  can  be  Rule  of 
no  doubt  that  the  exchange  from  Robert  to  William  was  Normandy. 
an  unspeakable  gain  to  the  duchy.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  life  of  Rufus  Normandy  had  a  stem  master ;  but, 
after  the  anarchy  of  Robert,  what  the  land  most  needed 

^  Bobert  of  Torigny,  1096.  ''Comes  Henrions  contalit  le  ad  regem 
WiUermum,  atque  omnino  cum  eo  remanBi^  i  ^^  idem  rex  comitatum  Con- 
Btantiensem  et  Baiocensem,  pneter  d  vitft^®°^  Buocas  et  oppidmn  Cadomi, 
ex  integro  oonoeisit.** 
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was  a  master  of  almost  any  kind.    The  kind  of  work 
which  was  needed  is  shown  in  the  acts  of  a  synod  which 
had  been  gathered  at  Rouen  by  Archbishop  William, 
while  Robert  still  nominally  ruled,  almost  immediately 
after  the  greater  gathering  at  Clermont.    Three  Nor- 
man bishops  had  been  at  Clermont  in  person,  Odo  of 
Bayeux,  Gilbert  of  Evreux,  and  Serlo  of  Seez.    They 
brought  back  tiie  decrees  of  the  council  to  their  brethren, 
who  forthwith  assembled  to  accept  and  enforce  in  tiieir 
own  province  all  that  had  been  ordered  at  Clermont  for  the 
Church  and  the  world  in  general.     They  confirmed  the 
Truce  of  God^  with  all  its  enactments  on  behalf  of  the 
more  useful  and  helpless  members  of  society.     They 
drew  up  an  oath  to  be  taken  under  pain  of  anathema  by 
all  men,  which  bound  them  to  observe  the  Truce  in  their 
own  persons,  and  to  give  the  help  of  the  temporal  arm  to 
the  efforts  of  the  ecclesiastical  powers  against  those  who 
should  break  it.^    In  those  days  at  least  peace  could  be 
had  only  through  war,  and  the  Truce  of  God  itself  be- 
came the  occasion  of  more  fighting  against  those  who 
scorned  its  wholesome  checks.     Other  anathemas  were 
pronounced  against  robbers,  false  moneyers,  and  buyers 
of  stolen  goods,  against  those  who  gathered  themselves 
together  in  castles  for  purposes  of  plunder,  and  against 
the  lords  who  sheltered  such  men  in  their  castles.     Such 
castles  were  put  under  an  interdict;  no  Christian  rite 
might  be  done  in  them.^    In  going  on  to  pronounce 

>  Ord.  Yit.  7ai  B.  This  decree  heads  the  acts  of  the  ooandl ;  «*  Statmt 
sjnodas  sancta,  nt  trevia  Dei  firmiter  custodiatnr,**  ftc. 

'  lb.  C.  All  persons  from  twelve  years  of  age  are  to  swear  that  thej 
will  keep  the  Trace,  and  will  help  their  several  bishops  and  archdeacons, 
**  ita  ut,  si  me  monuerint  ad  eimdum  super  eos,  nee  difingiam  neo  dissimn- 
labo,  sed  cum  armis  meis  cum  ipso  proficiscar,  et  omnibus,  qnibus  potero, 
juvabo  adversus  illos  per  fidem  sine  malo  ingenio,  secundum  meam  con- 
scientiam.** 

*  lb.  D.  "  Hoc  anathemate  feritmtur  ialsarii  et  laptores  et  emptores 
pnedarum,  et  qui  in  castris  oongregantur  propter  exeroendas  n^inasi,  et 
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furiher  anathemas  against  the  invaders  of  ecclesiastical  ohap.  iv. 
rights,  against  the  unlawful  occupiers  of  Church  lands, 
against  laymen  who  claimed  to  have  a  right  in  tithes 
and  other  Church  dues,^  the  synod  uses  a  formula  which 
shows  how  keenly  Normandy  felt  the  difference  between 
,  the  great  William  and  his  eldest  son.    What  the  days  of  The  days 
the  Confessor  were  in  England,  the  days  of  the  Conqueror  wmiam. 
were  in  his  own  duchy.    The  synod  decreed  that  all 
churches  should  enjoy  their  goods  and  customs  as  they 
had  been  in  the  time  of  King  William,  and  that  no 
burthens  should  be  laid  upon  them  but  such  as  King 
William  had  allowed.^ 

It  would  be  too  much  to  think  that  William  the  Bed 
at  once  brought  back  the  Norman  duchy  to  the  state  in 
which  it  had  been  in  those  golden  days  of  William  the 
Great.  And  it  is  still  less  needful  to  stop  to  prove  that 
even  the  days  of  William  the  Great  would  not  have 
seemed  golden  days  as  compared  with  the  state  of  any 
well-governed  land  in  our  own  time.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  coming  of  the  new  ruler  wrought  a  real 
reform.  And  a  reform  was  grievously  needed.  We  read  Small  re- 
that  very  little  came  of  the  well-intentioned  decrees  of  the  ey^od, 
synod.  The  bishops,  Odo  among  them,  did  what  they 
could — it  is  Odo's  last  recorded  act  in  the  lands  with  which 
we  have  to  deal,  and  it  is  something  that  he  leaves  us  in 
the  shape  of  a  reformer  and  not  in  that  of  an  oppressor. 
But  very  little  came  of  the  efforts  of  the  prelates.  The 
Duke  did  nothing  to  help  them — ^his  mind  was  perhaps 
too  full  of  the  crusade — and  things  were  at  the  moment 
of  William's  coming  in  almost  greater  confusion  than 

domini  qui  amodo  eoe  retinuerint  in  castris  guis.  Et  anctoritate  apoetollca 
et  nostra  prohibemos  ut  nulla  Christianitas  fiat  in  terris  dominorum  illorum.** 

^  Ord.  Vit.  731  D.  "Et  quod  nullus  laicus  partidpationem  habeat  in 
tertia  parte  dedmsB,  Tel  in  sepultura,  vel  in  oblatione  altaris.** 

'  lb.  "  Nee  servitium,  nee  aliquam  exactionem  inde  exigat,  preter  earn 
quce  tempore  Guillelmi  regis  oonstituta  fuit." 
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oHAF.  iv.  ever.^    He  at  least  gave  the  land  the  advantage  of  a 

Wiiiiam'B  gtrong  rule ;  he  kept  the  luxury  of  oppression  to  himself. 

Normandy.  The  lesser  scouTges  of  mankind  were  thoroughly  put 

down.    We  hear  no  more  of  that  private  warfare  which 

had  torn  the  land  in  pieces  in  the  days  of  Robert  William 

recalled  many  of  the  lavish  grants  of  Robert ;  what  his 

father  had  held,  he  would  hold.^    Even  in  ecclesiastical 

matters  Rufus  is  not  painted  in  such  dark  colours  in 

His  ap-      Normandy  as  he  is  in  England.    He  is  not  charged  with 

pointments  .  . 

toprelades.  keeping  ecclesiastical  benefices  vacant  in  order  that  he 
might  enjoy  their  revenues.  He  foimd  two  great  abbeys 
vacant,  those  of  JumiSges  and  Saint  Peter-on-Dives ; 
and  he  at  once  supplied  them  with  abbots.  They  were 
abbots  of  his  own  choosing,  but  it  is  not  said  that 

Tancard     they  bought  their  places.^     Tancard,  the  new  abbot  of 

Abbot  of     X       'v  T  J  •   •  !• 

Jumifegeg.  Jumieges,  may  lie  under  some  suspicion,  as  a  few  years 
io96-iioi.^£^j.  Y^Q  ^^  deposed  on  accoimt  of  a  shameful  quarrel 

with  his  monks.*    Saint  Peter's  was  vacant,  not  by  the 
death,  but  by  the  deposition  and  banishment — unjust  we 
Etard        are  told — of  its  abbot  Fulk.    William  appointed  a  monk 
Saint         of  Jumieges  called  Etard  or  Walter,  who  ruled  well,  we 
^^J'j^y  are  told,  for  eleven  years,  till  Fulk  came  back  with 
letters  from  the  Pope,  on  which  his  successor  cheerfully 
made  way  for  him  again.^    No  Norman  bishopric  was 
vacant  at  the  time  of  William's  entry,  nor  did  any  be- 
come vacant  for  more  than  a  year.    Then  in  the  midst 

February,  of  events  which  are  to  be  told  hereafter,  the  news  came 

1098. 

^  Orderio  draws  a  special  picture  (72a  D,  7^3  C),  winding  up  with  **Sic 
Normannia  suis  in  se  filiis  furentibus  miserabiUter  turbata  est,  et  plebs  in- 
ermis  sine  patrono  desolata  est." 

'  Ord.  Yit.  765  G.  "Guillelmus  itaque  rex  Normanniam  possedit,  et 
dominia  patris  sui,  quae  firater  suub  insipienter  distraxerat,  sibi  manci- 
pavit." 

'  lb.  '*  Ecclesias  pastoribus  viduatas  electis  pro  modulo  sua  rectoribus 
commisit."  Or  do  these  words  imply  simony  I  They  might  merely  imply 
lay  nomination  and  investiture. 

*  lb.  •  »  lb. 
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that  the  throne  of  Bayeux  was  vacant  by  the  death  of  chap.  iv. 
Odo  far  away  at  Palermo.     William  at  once  bestowed 
the  staff  on  Turold  the  brother  of  Hugh  of  Evermouth,  Turoid 
seemingly  the  same  Hugh  who  figures  in  the  legend  ot^^j^^^ 
Hereward  as  his  son-in-law  and  successor.^    This  pre-^°9^"95- 
late  sat  for  seven  years,  and  then,  for  reasons  of  his 
own,  gave  up  his  see,  and  became  a  monk  at  Bec.^ 


§  7.  The  Last  Dispute  between  William  and  Anselm. 

1097. 

The    year  which   followed   William's  acquisition  of 

Normandy  was  a  busy  year  in  many  ways.    The  King  Chrwtmiui. 

1006— I 007 
passed  the  winter  in  the  duchy;  the  greater  part  of  the 

year  he  spent  in  England.  He  was  largely  occupied 
with  the  affairs  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  in  this  year 
came  the  last  dispute  between  the  King  and  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  the  first  departure  of  Anselm  from  England. 
Since  their  reconciliation  at  Windsor  two  years  before, 
there  had  been  no  open  breach  between  them.     The  State  of 

,.^  Wales  at 

first  difference  arose  out  of  the  events  of  the  Welsh  war.  ^q  end  of 
At  the  end  of  the  year  which  saw  William  master  of '^^* 
Normandy,  he  seemed  to  have  wholly  lost  his  hold  on 
Wales.    Except  Glamorgan  and  the  one  isolated  castle 
of  Pembroke,  the  Britons  seemed  to  have  won  back  their 
whole  land.*     The  affairs  of  Wales  brought  the  King  Easter, 

.A.T)ril  ft 

back   from  Normandy,  and  he  designed  to  hold  the  1097. 
Easter  Oem6t  in  its  usual  place  at  Winchester.   Stress  of 
weather  however  hindered  him  from  reaching  England  William 
in  time  for  the  festival.    He  landed  at  Arundel  on  Easter  England. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  765  C.    '*  Tnroldo  fratii  Hugonis  de  Ebremou  episoopatnm 
dedit."    Hugh  of  Eyermouth  ooctin  in  the  false  Ingulf,  77  (not  so  in  Domes- 
day), as  lord  of  Bourne  and  Deeping. 
'  lb.    **  Pro  quibusdam  arcanis  ultro  reliquit.'* 
'  I  shall  speak  of  these  Welsh  wars  in  fiiU  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAP.  IV.  eve,  and  thence  went  to  Windsor,  where  the  Assembly 
ofwSdror  ^^  therefore  held,  somewhat  later  than  the  usual  time.* 
Seeming     The  meeting  was  followed  by  a  great  expedition  into  Wales, 

conquest  of       j  v  i.     •     •  i»  xi.  x  i_  •  "l  ±         ^ 

Waiea.  ^^^  ^y  ^  Submission  of  the  country  which  events  a  few 
months  later  proved  to  be  very  nominal  indeed.*  But  there 
was  at  last  an  apparent  success.  William  seemed  to 
be  greater  than  ever ;  he  had,  by  whatever  means,  won 
Normandy  and  recovered  Wales.  And,  more  than  this, 
the  beginnings  of  his  Norman  government  had  been 
good ;  he  had  thus  far  shown  himself  a  better  nursing- 
father  of  the  Church  in  his  duchy  than  his  brother 

Good  hopes  Robert  had  done.   A  hope  therefore  arose  in  many  minds 

future.  tiiat  the  days  of  victory  and  peace  might  be  days  of 
reformed  government  in  England  also,  and  that  King 
and  Primate  might  be  able  to  join  in  some  great  measure 
for  the  improvement  of  discipline  and  manners.^  In  this 
hope  they  were  disappointed,  as  they  were  likely  to  be, 
especially  if  they  reckoned  on  any  long  time  of  peace  with 
the  Britons.  But  the  first  renewed  breach  between  the 
King  and  the  Archbishop  arose  from  quite  a  new  cause. 

William     When  the  King  came  back  from  the  Welsh  war,  he  sent 

complains 

ofAnselm^sa  letter  to  Anselm,  angrily  complaining  of  the  nature  of 

to^he^^"  the  Archbishop's  military  contingent  to  his  army.     The 

Welsh  war.  tnights  whom  Anselm  had  sent  had  been  so  badly  equipped 

and  so  useless  in  war  that  he  owed  him  no  thanks  for 


^  Chron.  Petrib.  1097.  **  Se  cyng  Willelm  ....  togeanes  Eastron  hider 
to  lande  for,  forffam  he  ))ohte  his  hired  on  Winceastre  to  healdenne ;  ac  he 
wear^  )>urh  weder  gel^t  o'^et  Eastre  aefen,  ]>8Bt  he  up  com  srost  set  Arundel, 
and  for)>i  his  hired  et  Windlesoran  heold." 

'  Eadmer  (Hist.  Not.  37)  makes  a  great  deal  more  than  enough  of  this 
submission,  when  he  says ;  "  Super  Walenses  qui  contra  eum  surrexerant 
ezercitum  duxit,  eoeque  post  modicum  in  deditionem  susdpit,  et  pace  un- 
dique  potitus  est.**  But  this  would  doubtless  be  the  impression  of  the 
moment. 

'  lb.  *'  Cum  jam  multi  sperarent,  quod  hsso  pax  tervitio*  Dei  deberet 
militare,  et  attenti  exspectaient  aliquid  magni  pro  emendatione  Chzistiani- 
tatis  ex  regis  assensu  archiepiscopum  promulgare.** 
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them  but  rather  the  contrary.^    This  story  is  commonly  chap.  nr. 
told  as  if  Anselm  had  been  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  whose 
men  were,  through  his  fault,  utterly  unfit  for  service. 
Anselm  had  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  once  held  somewhat  Eetimate 
of  a  warlike  command,  but  it  had  been  of  a  passive  kind ;  oomphdnt. 
he  was  certainly  not  expected  to  go  to  the  Welsh  war 
himself.     In  truth  the  complaint  is  against  knights; 
doubtless,  if  the  knights  were  bad,  their  followers  would 
be  worse;  but  it  is  of  knights  that  the  King  speaks. 
If  I  rightly  understand  the  relation  between  the  Arch-  Position  of 
bishop  and  his  military  tenants,  these  knights  were  men  bishop^  ' 
who  held  lands  of  the  archbishopric  by  the  tenure  of  ^*^^*** 
discharging  all  the  military  service  to  which  the  whole 
estates  of  the  archbishopric  were  bound.^    It  was  doubt- 
less the  business  of  their  lord  to  see  that  the  service  was 
paid,  that  the  proper  number  of  knights,  each  with  his 
proper  number  of  followers,  went  to  the  royal  standard. 
But  one  can  hardly  think  that  it  was  part  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's business  to  look  into  every  military  detail,  as 
if  he  had  been  their  commanding  officer.    It  was  not 
Anselm's  business  to  find  their  arms  and  accoutrements; 
they  held  their  lands  by  the  tenure  of  finding  such 
things  for  themselves.    The  King  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  archiepiscopal  contingent,  and,  from  his  point  of  view, 
most  likely  not  without  reason.    Anselm's  troops  might 
be  expected  to  be  among  the  least  serviceable  parts  of  the 
army.    Gtentlemen  and  yeomen  of  Kent — ^we  may  begin 
to  use  those  fSeuniliar  names — could  have  had  no  great 
experience  of  warfare ;  there  were  no  private  wars  to  keep 
their  hands  in  practice ;  they  could  not  be  so  well  fitted  for 

'  Eadmer,  Hift  Not.  37.  "  Ecce  spei  hujos  et  exspeoUtionis  tiirbatori«9 
liteniB  rex,  a  Gnalis  revenui,  arohieplBCopo  deetiiiat,  mandans  in  iUia  ae  pro 
militibaf  qnot  in  expeditionem  ■nam  miserat  noUas  ei  nisi  malas  gratias 
habere,  eo  quod  nee  oonvenienter,  licat  aiebat,  inttnicti,  neo  ad  bella 
fuerant  pro  negotii  qualitate  idonei.'* 

*  See  N.  C.  voL  v.  p.  373. 
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CHAP.  IV.  war  in  general  or  specially  for  Welsh  war,  either  as  the 

picked  mercenaries  of  the  King  or  as  the  tried  followers 

of  the  Earl  of  Chester  and  the  Lord  of  Glamorgan. 

William,  as  a  military  commander,  might  naturally  be 

annoyed  at  the  poor  figure  cut  by  the  Archbishop's 

knights;    but  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that,  in 

point  of  law,  his  complaint  against  the  Archbishop  was 

unjust.    It  seems  to  be  shown  to  be  so  by  the  £act  that 

the  charge  which  the  King  brought  against  Anselm  on 

this  account  was  one  which  in  the  end  he  found  it  better 

AoBelm      to  drop.   But  he  now  bade  Anselm  to  be  ready  to  do  right 

to  the        ^  Yivaiy  according  to  the  judgement  of  his  court,  whenever 

^^"       he  should  think  fit  to  summon  him  for  that  end.* 

court. 

Anaelm's        Anselm  Seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  disheartened 
ifltresB.     i^y  ^j^g  fresh  blow.    And  yet  it  was  no  more  than  what 

he  had  been  looking  for.  Over  and  over  again  he  had 
said  that  between  him  and  William  there  could  be  no 
lasting  peace,  that  under  such  a  king  as  William  there 
could  be  no  real  reform.*  And  the  new  grievance  was  a 
personal  one;  whether  the  charge  was  right  or  wrong, 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  interests  of  the  Church 
or  with  good  morals ;  it  simply  touched  his  relations  to 
the  King  as  his  temporal  lord.  Since  the  meeting  at 
Windsor  two  years  before,  though  William  had  given 
Anselm  no  kind  of  help  in  his  plans,  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  openly  thwarted  them,  except,  as  seems  im- 
plied throughout,  by  still  refusing  his  leave  for  the 
Hisweari-  holding  of  a  synod.  At  the  same  time  there  had  been 
England,  quite  enough  to  make  Anselm  thoroughly  weary  of 
England  and  her  King  and  of  everything  to  do  with  her. 
And  the  visits  of  the  Cardinal  of  Albano  and  the  Abbot 

1  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nor.  37.  **  Pnecepit  ni  pwatns  enei  de  his,  jnxta 
judicium  curiie  suse,  sibimet  rectitudinem  faoere,  quandocmnqoe  sibi  pbioerei 
inde  eum  appellare.** 

*  lb.  "  Licet  jam  olim  sciyerit  Be,  eodem  rege  supentite,  in  An^ia 
Chiiflto  non  adeo  firuotificaturum.*' 
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of  Saint  Benignus  had  done  Anselm  no  good.  From  this  chap.  iv. 
time  we  mark  the  beginning  of  a  certain  change  in  him  Change  in 
which,  without  in  any  way  morally  blaming  him,  we  feelings, 
must  call  a  change  for  the  worse.  Lefb  to  himself,  he  seems 
not  to  have  had  the  faintest  scruple  as  to  the  customs 
which  were  established  alike  in  England  and  in  Nor- 
mandy.   He  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  metropolitan 
office  at  all ;  but  he  made  no  objection  to  the  particular 
way  of  receiving  it  which  was  the  use  of  England  and 
of  Normandy.      He  had,  without    scruple  or  protest, 
received  the  staff  of  Canterbury  from  the  son  as  he  had 
received  the  staff  of  Bee  from  the  father.    His  wish  to 
go  to  Rome  to  receive  the  pallium  was  fully  according 
to  precedent,  and  it  was  only  the  petty  captiousness  of 
the  Eking  that  turned  it  into  a  matter  of  offence.    But  His 
the  mere  talking  about  Rome  and  the  Pope  which  the  towards 
discussion  had  led  to  was  not  wholesome;  and  every- ^^*™^ 
thing  that  had  since  happened  had  tended  to  put  Rome 
and  the  Pope  more  and  more  into  Anselm's  head.    The 
coming  of  the  Legate,  the  rebukes  of  the  Legate,  even 
the  base  insinuations  of  his  undutiful  suffragans  against 
the  vaUdity  of  his  appointment,  would  all  help  to  bring 
about  a  certain  morbid  frame  of  mind,  a  craving  after 
Rome  and  its  Bishop  as  the  one  centre  of  shelter  and 
comfort  among  his  troubles.    The  very  failure  of  Walter's 
mission,  the  unworthy  greediness  and  subserviency  into 
which  the  Legate  had  fallen,  the  utter  break-down  of  the 
later  mission  of  Abbot  Jeronto,  would  all  tend  the  same 
way.  Anselm  would  hold,  not  that  the  Pope  was  corrupt, 
but  that  none  but  the  Pope  in  his  own  person  could 
be  trusted.     He  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
his    unfaithful    agents;    he  would   go  himself  to  the 
fountain-head  which  could  not  fail  him.    And  he  to 
whom  he  would  go  was  not  simply  ^®  Pope,  any  Pope; 
it  was  Urban  the  Second,  tb^  ^eforBi^r,  the  preacher  of 
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CHAP.  nr.  the  crusade.   Since  Anselm's  work  had  begon^  the  world 
PenoDAl    had  been  filled  with  the  personal  fSEune  of  the  Pontiflf 

podtioii  of 

UrbML  in  whose  cause  he  had  striven.  In  the  same  council 
which  had  stirred  the  common  heart  of  Christendom 
Urban  had  denounced  those  customs  of  England  to  which 
Anselm  had  conformed  in  his  own  appointment  and  which 
he  had  promised  to  defend  against  all  men.  The  rules 
laid  down  at  Clermont  against  the  acceptance  of  ecclesi- 
astical benefices  from  lay  hands  not  only  condemned 
his  own  appointment,  made  before  those  decrees  were 
issued ;  it  condenmed  also  the  consecrations  to  the  sees  of 
Hereford  and  Worcester  which  he  had  himself  performed 
since  they  had  been  issued.  Amid  the  reign  of  unlaw, 
amid  the  constant  breaches  of  discipline,  the  fiightfiil  sins 
against  moral  right,  which  he  had  daily  to  behold  and 
which  he  was  kept  back  from  duly  censuring,  with  none 
to  support  him  outwardly,  none  but  a  few  chosen  ones 
to  understand  his  inward  thoughts,  it  is  not  wonderful 
if  distant  Rome  seemed  to  him  a  blessed  haven  of  rest 
from  the  troubles  and  sorrows  of  England.  Let  him  flee 
thither  at  any  cost,  and  have  peace.  Let  him  seek  the 
counsel  of  the  ghostly  superior  to  whom  he  looked  up 
in  faith,  and  to  whom  he  had  been  so  fiedthf ul ;  to  him  he 
would  open  his  soul ;  from  him  he  would  receive  guidance, 
perhaps  strength,  in  a  course  which  was  beset  with  so 
Ideal  many  difficulties  on  all  sides.  Rome,  seen  far  away,  looked 
Borne.  pure  and  holy ;  its  Pontiff  seemed  the  one  embodiment 
of  right  and  law,  the  one  shadow  of  God  left  upon  earth, 
in  a  world  of  force  and  falsehood  and  foulness  of  life, 
a  world  where  the  civil  sword  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
kings  like  William  and  Philip,  and  where  an  Emperor  like 
Henry  still  wielded  it  in  defiance  of  anathemas.  At 
such  a  distance  he  would  not  see  that  the  policy  of 
Popes  had  already  learned  to  be  even  more  worldly  and 
crooked  than  that  of  kings  and  emperors.    He  had  not 
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learned,  what  Englishmen  had  already  learned,  that  gold  chap.  iv. 
was  as  powerful  in  the  counsels  of  the  Holy  See  as  ever 
it  was  in  the  closet  of  the  Bed  King.  The  Pope's  agents 
and  messengers  might  take  bribes ;  the  Pope  himself,  the 
holy  College  around  him,  would  never  sink  to  such 
shame.  The  majestic  and  attractive  side  of  the  Roman 
system  was  all  that  would  present  itself  to  his  eyes.  He 
would  flee  to  the  blessed  shelter  and  be  at  peace.  He 
had  had  enough  of  the  world  of  kings  and  courts,  the 
world  where  men  of  God  were  called  on  to  send  men  to 
fight  the  battles  of  this  life,  and  were  called  in  question 
if  swords  were  not  sharp  enough  or  if  horses  were 
not  duly  trained  and  caparisoned.  Weary  and  sick  at 
heart,  he  would  turn  away  from  such  a  scene  and  from 
its  thankless  duties ;  he  would,  for  a  while  at  least,  leave 
the  potsherds  of  the  earth  to  strive  with  the  potsherds 
of  the  earth ;  he  would  go  where  he  might  perhaps  win 
leave  to  throw  aside  his  burthen,  or  where,  failing  that, 
he  might  receive  renewed  strength  to  bear  it 

In  all  this  we  can  thoroughly  enter  into  Anselm's  New  poei- 

n    \»  11   J  i  tion  taken 

feelmgs,  nor  are  we  called  upon  to  pronounce  any  cen-^jy^ne^m. 
sure  upon  either  his  feelings  or  his  conduct.  But  it  is 
plain  that  he  waa  now  taking  up  a  whoUy  different  posi- 
tion  from  that  which  he  had  taken  at  Bockingham,  a 
position  in  which  he  could  not  expect  to  meet  with,  and 
in  which  he  did  not  meet  with,  the  same  support  which 
he  had  met  with  at  Bockingham.  At  Gillingham  and  at 
Bockingham  Anselm  did  nothing  which  could  be  fairly 
construed  as  a  defiance  of  the  law  or  an  appeal  to  the 
Pope  against  any  lawful  authority  of  the  King.  All  that 
he  did  was  to  ask  the  King's  leave  to  go  for  the  pallium, 
that  is  to  do  what  all  his  predecessors  had  done,  to  obey 
what  might  be  as  fairly  called  a  custom  of  the  realm  as 
any  other.      In  the  discussioixs  which  now  began,  his  Aspect 

conduct  would,  to  say  the  len3t,  ^^^^^  ^  *'^®  ®y^  of  induct. 
VOL.  I.  p  >, 
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CHAP.  iv.  any  but  the  most  friendly  judges,  another  look.  He  was 
asking  leave  to  go  to  Rome,  not  to  discharge  an  estab- 
lished duty,  but,  as  it  might  be  not  unfairly  argued, 
simply  to  gratify  a  caprice  of  his  own.  He  might  rightly 
ask  for  such  leave ;  but  it  rested  with  the  King  s  dis- 
cretion to  grant  or  to  refuse  it,  and  no  formal  wrong 
would  be  done  to  him  by  refusing  it.  And  to  ask  leave 
to  go  and  consult  the  Pope,  not  because  of  any  meddling 
with  his  spiritual  office,  not  on  account  of  any  religious 
or  ecclesiastical  difficulty,  but  because  the  King  had 
threatened  him  with  a  suit,  just  or  unjust,  in  a  purely 
temporal  matter,  had  very  much  the  air  of  appealing 
from  the  King's  authority  to  the  Pope.  We  must  re- 
member throughout  that  Anselm  nowhere  makes  the 
claim  which  Odo  and  William  of  Saint-Calais  made 
before  him,  which  Thomas  of  London  made  after  him, 
to  be  exempt  from  temporal  jurisdiction  on  the  ground 
of  his  order.  As  such  claims  had  no  foundation  in 
English  law,  neither  was  it  at  all  in  the  spirit  of 
Anselm  to  press  them.  All  that  he  wanted  was  to  be 
allowed  to  seek  help  in  his  troubles  in  the  only  quarter 
Causes  of  where  he  believed  that  help  might  be  found.  But  the 
gen&nl  ^  petition  for  leave  to  seek  it  was  put  in  a  form  and  under 
support,  circumstances  which  might  well  have  awakened  some 
distrust,  some  unwillingness,  in  minds  far  better  dis- 
posed towards  him  than  that  of  the  Bed  King.  We 
may  not  for  a  moment  doubt  the  perfect  singleminded- 
ness  of  Anselm,  his  perfect  righteousness  from  the  point 
of  view  of  his  own  conscience.  But  we  cannot  wonder 
that,  in  the  new  controversy,  he  failed  to  have  the 
barons  and  people  of  England  at  his  side,  as  he  had  had 
them  on  the  day  of  trial  at  Rockingham  and  on  the  day 
of  peace-making  at  Windsor. 

The  belief  that  the  supposed  season  of  peace  might  be  a 
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season  of  reform  had  been  shared  by  Ansehn  himself,  chap.  iv. 
He  had  more  than  once  urged  the  King  on  the  subject  ;-^'*"?^]^ 
but  William  had  always  answered  that  he  was  too  demands  of 
busy  dealing  with  his  many  enemies  to  think  about '***™^ 
such  matters.^    Such  an  answer  was  a  mere  put-off; 
yet  a  more  discouraging  one  might  have  been  given. 
Anselm  had  therefore  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  make 
the  most  of  this  special  opportunity,  and  to  make  yet 
one   more  urgent  appeal   to   the   King   to  help   him 
in  his  work.*  And  now,  at  the  meeting  where  he  trusted 
to  make  this  attempt,  he  was  summoned  to  appear  as 
defendant   on    a    purely    temporal   charge.     To    thatHedetei^ 
charge  he  determined  to  make  no  answer.   But  surely  to  answer 
the  reason  which  is  riven  is  rather  the  reason  of  Eadmer  *^®  ^^"^ 

o  smnmons. 

afterwards  than  of  Anselm  at  the  time.    Anselm  is  working  of 
made  to  say  that  in  the  King's  court  everything  de-jj^^^rt.  ^* 
pended  on  the  Kings  nod,  and  that  his  cause  would  be 
examined  in  that  court,  without  law,  without  equity, 
without  reason.^   He  had  not  found  it  so  at  Bockingham, 

^  Eadmer,  Hist  Not.  37.  "  Rogatus  de  subyentione  GhriBtianitatiB,  non- 
nmnqnam  solebat  respondere  le  propter  hoatee  quoa  infestos  oircmnquaque 
babebat  eo  intendere  non  yalere." 

'  lb.  **  Jam  tunc  illmn  pace  potitmn  oogitaverat  super  bac  re  convenire, 
et  saltern  ad  consensum  alicujus  boni  fractus  ezsequendi  qnibus  modis  posset 
attrabendo  delinire.'* 

'  lb.  "Quod  ille  dlnoscens,  et  insnper  cuncta  regalia  curiae  judicia  pendere 
ad  nutum  regis,  nilque  in  ipsis  nisi  solum  velle  illius  considerari  oertissime 
sciens,  indecenssestimavit  pro  yerbi  calumnia  placitantium  more  contendere, 
et  veritatis  suae  causam  ouriali  judicio,  quod  nulla  lex,  nulla  lequitas,  nulla 
ratio,  muniebat,  ezaminandam  introducere.'*  As  I  understand  this,  be  does 
not  decline  the  authority  of  the  court ;  be  simply  detennines  to  make  no 
defence,  and  to  leave  things  to  take  their  course. 

How  &r  did  the  court  deserve  the  character  which  Eadmer  gives  of  it  I 
At  this  stage  of  the  constitution,  we  are  met  at  every  step  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  distinguishing  between  the  greater  euria  reg{$,  which  was  in  truth 
the  Witenagemdt,  and  the  smaller  euria  regis  of  the  King's  immediate  offi- 
dais  and  counsellors,  the  successor  of  the  Tkeningviannagem6t  (see  N.  C. 
vol.  V.  pp.  423,  878).  Eadmer's  picture  would,  under  Buius,  be  true 
enough  of  the  smaller  body.  The  event  at  Bockingham  had  shown  that 
it  was  not  always  true  of  the  larger. 

Pp  2 
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CHAP.  nr.  nor  did  he  find  it  so  now.  But  we  can  quite  understand 
that,  with  his  mind  full  of  so  much  greater  matters,  he 
might  think  it  better  to  let  his  judges  settle  matters  as 
they  might,  for  or  against  him,  in  questions  as  to  horses 
and  weapons  and  military  training.  The  worst  that 
could  happen  would  be  another  payment  of  money.^ 
Anselm  believed  that  the  charge  was  a  mere  pretence, 
devised  simply  to  hinder  him  from  making  the  appeal  to 
the  King  which  he  designed.^  He  therefore  made  up 
his  mind  to  make  no  answer  to  the  summons,  and  to  let 
the  law,  if  there  was  any  law  in  the  matter,  take  its 
course.'  When  he  looked  around  at  the  spoliation  of 
the  Church,  at  the  evils  of  all  kinds  which  had  crept  in 
through  lack  of  discipline,  he  feared  the  judg^nent  ai 
God  on  himself^  if  he  did  not  make  one  last  effcni.^  His 
heart  indeed  sank  when  he  saw  that,  of  all  the  evil  that 
was  done,  the  King  either  was  himself  the  doer  or  took 
He  deter-  pleasure  in  them  that  did  it.  But  he  would  strive  onoe 
last  eSoru  ^ore ;  if  his  last  effort  fieuled,  he  would  appeal  to  a  higher 
spiritual  power  than  his  own ;  he  would  see  what  the 
authority  and  judgement  of  the  Apostolic  See  could  do.^ 

*  We  read  directly  aftor  (Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  37)  what  waa  expected 
to  bi^pen; — *'nt  calpe  addictua,  aat  iogentem  regi  pecaniam  penderei, 
aut  ad  implorandam  miaericordiam  ejus,  oapat  amplioa  boq  levatnnia, 
ae  totum  impenderet."  Anadm  waa  determined  to  avoid  t^  latter 
alternative. 

'  "Ganaa  diaddii  atiqoe^  non  ex  rei  veritate  prodacta,  aad  ad  omoem 
pro  Deo  loquendi  aditam  Ameimo  interdudendam  malitioee  oompoata.** 

*  lb.  **  Tacait  ergo,  nee  quicqaain  niuitio  reapondit,  repatana  hoc  getiiia 
mandati  ad  ea  pertorbatioQam  genera  pertinere  qiUB  jam  oUm  aspe  aifai 
reoordabatur  iUata,  et  ideo  hoc  adorn  at  Dena  talia  aedaret  mi\ 
corde  precabator/' 

*  lb.  *'  Verebator  ne  h»c  Dd  judioio  dbi  danmo  ficrent,  d  qmboa 
poaset  eis  obviare  non  intenderet." 

*  lb.  '*  Sed  obviare  dbi  impoadbile  videbat,  qaod  totioa  ragni  prindpem 
ant  ea  &cere  aut  ^  £avere  perspicaom  erat.  Viaom  itaqne  aibi  eat  aado- 
ritatem  et  aententiam  apoatotiae  tedia  anper  hia  oportere  inquiri.**  Tet  that 
he  did  deaign  a  laat  effort  with  the  Kiog,  before  he  said  ai^ything  about  the 
Pope,  ia  plain  by  hia  actually  attempting  it. 
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The  Whitsun  festival  came,  and  Anselm  went  to  the  ohat.  it. 
Assembly.     The  place  of  meeting  is  not  mentioned ;  JJ^*^'*^ 
according  to  usage  it  would  be  Westminster.    Though  May  34, 
the  suit  was  hanging  over  Anselm,  he  went,  not  as  a  de-  '^^* 
fendant  in  a  suit,  but  as  a  chief  member  of  the  G}em6t. 
He  seems  to  have  been  graciously  received  by  the  King ;  AiiBelm 
at  least  we  hear  of  him  at  the  royal  table,  and  he  had^e^^/ 
opportunities  of  private  access  to  the  royal  ear.  Of  these  ^*?^f 
chances  he  did  not  £001  to  take  advantage  for  his  purpose ; 
but  all  was  in  vain ;  nothing  at  all  tending  to  reform  was 
to  be  got  out  of  William  Rufus.^    In  this  way  the  earlier 
days  of  meeting,  the  days  of  the  actual  festival,  were 
spent.    Then,  as  usual,  the  various  matters  of  business 
which  had  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  King  and  his  Witan 
were  brought  forward.^    Among  other  questions  menSanniaee 
were  eagerly  asking  what  would  become  of  the  charge  Charge  ^ 
against  the  Archbishop  as  to  the  bad  equipment  of  his  ^^^!J^ 
knights  in  the  late  Welsh  campaign.    Would  he  have  to 
pay  some  huge  sum  of  money,  or  would  he  have  to  pray 
for  mercy,  and  be  thereby  so  humbled  that  he  could 
never  lift  up  his  head  again?'    Anselm's  thoughts  mean- 
while were  set  upon  quite  other  matters.    He  had  made 
his  last  attempt  on  the  King's  conscience,  and  he  had 
failed.    There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  by  his  own 
unaided  powers.    He  must  seek  for  the  counsel  and  help  He  deter- 
of  one  greater  than  himself.    He  called  together  a  body  ^^^ye 

1  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  37.  "  Cum  igitur  in  Pentecoste,  festivitatis  gratia, 
regiae  curise  ae  prsBsentasBet,  et  modo  inter  prandendum,  modo  alias  quemad- 
modom  opporttmitas  se  offerebat,  statum  animi  regalis  qnis  eiga  oolendam 
SBquitatem  eswt  stodioee  perquisisset,  eomqae  qui  olim  fuerat  omnimodo 
reperisMt,  nihil  spei  de  futura  ipsios  emendatione  in  eo  ultra  remansit.'* 

'  lb.  "  Peractis  igitur  festivioribus  diebus,  diversorum  negotiorum  causae 
in  medium  dud  ex  more  copperunt."  This  notice  is  important  as  showing 
us  the  order  in  which  business  was  done  in  these  assemblies. 

*  lb.  **  Ut  oulpn  addiotus  aut  ingentem  regi  pecuniam  penderet,  aut  ad 
implorandam  mlserioordiam,  ejus  ci^ut  amplius  non  levaturus,  se  totum 
impenderet.*' 
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COAT.  IT.  of  nobles  of  his  own  choice,  those  doubtless  in  whom  he 
^^  ^  could  put  most  trust,  and  he  bade  them  cany  a  message 
Hededawefr^^  Mm  to  the  King,  to  say  that  he  was  driven  by  the 
his  porpo^  utmost  need  to  ask  his  leave  to  fi^o  to  Rome.^    We  ask 

toaobosen  ,^ 

body.  why  he  who  had  been  on  such  intimate  terms  with  the 
King  during  the  earlier  days  of  the  meeting,  was  now 
forced  to  send  a  message  instead  of  speaking  to  the  King 
.  face  to  face.  We  may  suppose  that  the  arrangement  was 
the  same  as  at  Rockingham,  that  there  was  an  outer  and 
an  inner  chamber,  and  that,  while  the  suit  against  the 
Archbishop  was  pending,  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  his 
natural  place  among  the  King's  counsellors.  During  the 
days  of  festival,  he  had  been  a  guest  and  a  friend ;  now 
that  the  days  of  business  had  come,  he  had  changed  into 
a  defendant.  We  are  not  told  what  the  lords  of  his 
choice  said  or  thought  of  the  message  which  he  put  into 

Aspect       their  hands.   Unless  it  was  accompanied  by  a  rather  full 

demand,  explanation,  it  must  have  been  startling.  With  the  help 
of  Eadmer  we  can  follow  the  workings  of  Anselm's  mind ; 
but  to  one  who  heard  the  request  suddenly  it  must  have 
had  a  strange  sound.  Did  the  Archbishop  wish  to 
complain  to  the  Pope  because  the  King  was  displeased 
with  the  trim  and  conduct  of  his  military  contingent? 
The  King  at  least,  when  the  message  was  taken  to  him, 
was  utterly  amazed.  But  William  was  not  in  one  of  his 
worst  moods;  he  was  sarcastic,  but  not  wrathfuL    He 

Tbe  King's  refused  the  licence.  There  could  be  no  need  for  Anselm 
to  go  to  the  Pope.  He  would  never  believe  that  Anselm 
had  committed  any  sin  so  black  that  none  but  the  Pope 
could  absolve  him.  And  as  for  coimsel,  Anselm  was  much 
better  fitted  to  give  it  to  the  Pope  than  the  Pope  was 
to  give  it  to  Anselm.    Anselm  took  the  refusal  meekly. 

>  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  37.  "  Acoenitis  ad  se  qnot  yolebat  de  prindpibus 
regisy  mandavit  per  eos  regi  se  somma  necessitate  oonstriotam  veUe,  per 
lioentiam  ipdus,  Romam  ire.** 
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"  Power  is  in  his  hands ;  he  says  what  pleases  him.  chap.  iv. 
What  he  refuses  now  he  may  perhaps  grant  another 
day.     I  will  multiply  my  prayers."  *    Anselm  had  there- 
fore to  stay  in  England.    But  the  formal  charge  against  The  charge 
him  was  withdrawn.   Perhaps  the  King  had  merely  made  Anselm 
it  in  a  fit  of  ill  humour,  and  had  long  given  up  any  ''****^™^^- 
serious  thought  of  pressing  it.    And,  if  he  really  wished 
to  annoy  Anselm,  he  had  now  a  way  in  which  he  might 
annoy  him  far  more  thoroughly  and  with  much  greater 
advantage  than  by  any  mere  temporal  suit. 

This  year  was  a  year  of  gatherings,  alike  for  counsel  Affairs  of 
and  for  warfare.    The  seeming  submission  of  Wales  was  june- 
soon  found  to  be  utterly  hollow.     From  Midsummer  till  ^?^ 
August  William  was  engaged  in  another  British  expe- 
dition, one  which  brought  nothing  but  immediate  toil  and 
trouble,  but  of  whose  more  distant  results  we  shall  have 
again  to  speak.     On  his  return  he  summoned,  perhaps  Another 
not  a  general  Qem6t,  but  at  any  rate  a  council  of  pre- 
lates and  lords,  to  discuss  grave  matters  touching  the 
state  of  the  kingdom.*   We  would  fain  hear  something  of 
their  debates  on  other  affairs  than  those  of  Anselm ;  but 
that  privil^e  is  denied  us.     We  only  know  that,  when  Anselm's 
the  council  was  about  to  break  up,  when  all  its  members  ^^ 
were  eager  to  get  to  their  homes,  Anselm  earnestly  craved  *^^^*®<*- 
that  his  request  to  go  to  Rome  might  be  granted,  and  that 
the  King  again  refused.^ 

William  Bufus  seems  never  to  have  been  happy  save 
when  he  was  himself  moving  and  keeping  everybody  else 
in  motion.  It  must  have  been  in  his  days  as  in  the  days 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  38.  *'  Poteetas  in  manu  sua  eet ;  dicit  quod  siln 
placet.  At  si  modo  non  yult  conoedere,  concedet  foraitan  alia  yice.  Ego 
preoes  multiplicabo.** 

'  lb.  **  Insequenti  menfle  Angusto  oum  de  statu  regni  acturus  rex 
epiBCopos,  abbates,  et  quosque  regni  proceres,  in  unum  pnecepti  Bui  sano- 
tione  eg^sset." 

*  Anselm  made  his  petition,  "di^iv^itdfl  ^^  4^^  adnnationis  iUorum 
<*u«  fuenu.t.  dam  qui^jue  in  «.»  ..^^^^  »tegi-et." 
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oHAP.  IT.  of  Constanidos,  when  the  means  of  getting  from  place 
to  place  broke  down  through  the  multitude  of  bishops 
who  were  going  to  and  fro  for  the  endless  councils.^ 
In  the  month  of  October  the  bishops  and  great  lords  at 
least,  if  no  one  else,  were  brought  togeUier  for  the  fourth 
Assembly  time  this  year.     This  time  the  place  of  meeting  was 
Chester.'     Winchester ;  the  day  was  the  day  of  Saint  Calixtus,  the 
^^1*^' '^' thirty-first  anniversary  of  the  great  battle.     We  hear 
nothing  of  any  other  business,  but  only  of  tiie  renewed 
petition  of  Anselm.    It  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  going  to 
the  Pope  had  seized  on  Anselm's  mind  to  an  unhealthy 
degree.     He  could  not  help  pressing  it  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  clearly  to  the  weakening  both  of  his  influence 
Anselm      and  of  his  position.  He  made  his  request  to  the  King  both 
request,     with  his  own  lips — this  time  he  was  no  defendant— and 
by  the  lips  of  others.  The  King  was  now  thoroughly  tired 
of  the  subject ;  he  was  now  not  sarcastic,  but  thoroughly 
annoyed  and  angry.  He  was  weary  of  Anselm's  endlessly 
pressing  a  request  which  he  must  by  this  time  know 
would  not  be  granted.    Anselm  had  wearied  him  too 
much ;  he  now  directly  commanded  that  he  should  cease 
from  his  importimity,  that  he  should  submit  to  the 
judgement  of  the  court  and  pay  a  fine  for  the  annoy- 
ance which  he  had  given  to  his  sovereign.*    The  King 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  refuse  the  licence ;  but  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  the  Archbishop  was  to  be  fined  for 
Anselm     asking  for  it.    By  this  turn  Anselm  was  again  made 
impleaded.  *  defendant.     Anselm  now  offers  to  give  good  reasons, 
such  as  the   King  could  not  gainsay,  for  the  course 
Aitemft-    which  he  took.    The  King  refuses  to  hear  any  reasons, 
toAM^m.  *^^  ^^  *  mixture  of  licence,  threat,  and  defiance,  he 

*  AmmianuB,  xxi.  i8. 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  38.  '*  Contorbat  me,  et  intelligentem  non  conoe- 
dendum  fore  quod  postulat,  sua  graviter  importunitate  &tigat ;  quapropter 
jubeo  ut  amplius  ab  hujusmodi  precibuB  cesset,  et  qoi  me  jam  ssepe  TexaTit, 
prout  judicabitur  mihi  emendet.** 
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gives  the  Archbishop  a  kind  of  altematiye.  Anselm  chap.  it. 
must  understand  that,  if  he  goes,  the  King  will  seize  the 
archbishopric  into  his  own  hands,  and  will  never  again 
receive  him  as  archbishop.^    There  was  some  free  expres- 
sion of  feeling  in  these  assemblies;  for  this  announce- 
ment of  the  King's  will  was  met  by  a  storm  of  shouts 
on  different  sides,  some  cheering  the  King  and  some  the 
Archbishop.^    Some  at  last,  the  moderate  party  perhaps,  The  meet- 
proposed  and  carried  an  adjournment  till  ihe  niorrow,!^^^ 
hoping  meanwhile  to  settle  matters  in  some  other  way.^ 

The  next  morning  came;  as  so  often  before,  Anselm Thonday, 
and  his  friends  sat  waiting  the  royal  pleasure.     Some,^^     '^' 
bishops  and  lords  came  out  and  asked  Anselm  what  Anselm 
his  purpose  now  was  about  the  affair  of  yesterday,  biahope 
He  had  not,  he  answered,  agreed  to  the  adjournment  "^^^'^* 
because   he    had   any  doubt  as  to  his  own  purpose, 
but  only  lest  he  should  seem  to  set  no  store  by  the 
opinion  of  others.  He  was  in  the  same  mind  in  which  he 
had  been  yesterday;  he  would  again  crave  the  King's 
leave  to  go.    Go  he  must,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  soul's 
health,  for  the  sake  of  the  Christian  religion,  for  the 
King's  own  honour  and  profit,  if  he  would  only  believe 
it^    The  bishops  and  lords  asked  if  he  had  anything 
else  to  say ;  as  for  leave  to  go  to  Rome,  it  was  no  use 
talking ;  the  King  would  not  grant  it.    Anselm  answers 
that,  if  the  King  will  not  grant  it,  he  must  follow  the 
scripture  and  obey  God  rather  than  man.    We  here  see 
that  Anselm  had  brooded  over  his  griefs  till  he  had 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Not.  38.  '*Si  iverit,  pro  oerto  noyerit  quod  totom 
ftrchiepiscopatum  in  dominium  meum  redigam,  nee  iUum  pro  ftrchiepiaoopo 
uitn  redpiam.** 

'  lb.  *'  Orta  est  ex  his  qusedam  magna  tempestas  divenis  diverase  parti 
aodamantibuB.*' 

'  lb.  '*  Quidam  permoti  suasemnt  !n  crastinum  rem  diflenl«  sperantea 
eani  alio  modo  sedan.** 

*  lb.  **  Indnbitanter  sciens  quod  causa  meae  salutis,  causa  sanote  Christian- 
itatis,  et  vere  causa  sui  honoris  ac  profectus,  si  credere  yelit,  ire  dispono." 
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CHAP.  IT.  reached  the  verge  of  fanaticism.  Such  language  would 
have  been  exaggerated,  had  it  been  used  when  he  was 
forbidden  to  go  for  the  pallium  according  to  ancient 
custom ;  it  was  utterly  out  of  place  when  no  dear  duty 
of  any  kind,  no  law  of  eternal  right,  no  positive  law  of 
the  Church,  bade  him  to  go  to  Rome  in  defiance  of  the 
King's  orders. 

Speech  of       At  this  stage  we  again  meet  a  personal  spokesman 

Walkelin.  on  the  other  side;  Bishop  Walkelin  of  Winchester 
speaks  where  doubtless  William  of  Saint-Calais  would 
have  spoken,  had  he  still  lived.  Walkelin's  argument 
was  one  hardly  suited  to  the  mind  of  Anselm.  The 
King  and  his  lords  knew  the  Archbishop's  ways ;  they 
knew  that  he  was  a  man  not  easily  turned  from  Mb 
purpose ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  believe  that  he  would 
be  firm  in  his  purpose  of  casting  aside  the  honour  and 
wealth  of  the  great  office  which  he  held,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  going  to  Bome.^  Anselm's  face  lighted  up,  and 
he  fixed  his  keen  eyes  on  Walkelin,  with  the  words, 
"Truly  I  shall  be  firm."  This  answer  was  taken  to 
the  King,  and  was  debated  for  a  long  while  in  the  inner 

Anselm      council.   At  last  Anselm  bethinks  him  that  his  sufi&agans 

and  the 

bishopB.  ought  rather  to  be  advising  him  than  advising  the  King ; 
he  sends  and  bids  them  to  come  to  him. '  Three  of  them 
come  at  the  summons,  Walkelin,  the  ritualist  Osmund, 
the  cunning  leech  John  of  Bath.  They  sat  down  on 
each  side  of  their  metropolitan.  Anselm  called  on  them, 
as  bishops  and  prelates  in  the  Church  of  God.  If  they 
were  really  willing  to  guard  the  right  and  the  justice  of 
God  as  they  were  ready  to  guard  the  laws  and  usages 
of  a  mortal  man,^  they  will  let  him  tell  them  in  full  his 

1  Eadmer  HiBt.N0v.58.  "In hoc  scilicet, ut^spretotaatipontificattishoiiote 
aiinul  et  utilitate,  Romam  petas,  non  leve  est  credere  quod  stabilb  maneas.** 

'  lb.  "  Si  ita  fideliter  et  districte  voltis  in  mea  parte  considerare  atqae 
tueri  rectitudinem  et  jostitiam  Dei,  siout  in  parte  alterias  perpenditk 
atqae  tuemini  jora  et  nsos  mortalis  hominis. 


>j_ »» 
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rea49on  for  the  course  which  he  is  taking,  and  they  will  chap.  iv. 
then  give  him  their  counsel  in  God's  name.^  s  The  three 
bishops  chose  first  to  confer  with  their  brethren ;  Walkelin 
and  Bobert  were  then  sent  in  to  the  King,  and  the  whole 
body  of  bishops  came  once  more  to  Anselm.  We  now  The 
see  the  portrait  of  the  prelates  of  the  Red  King's  day,  as  p^rt^S  of 
it  is  drawn  by  their  own  spokesman.  Anselm  they  knew  <^onw«l^«»- 
to  be  a  devout  and  holy  man  who  had  his  conversation 
in  heaven.  But  they  were  hindered  by  the  kinsfolk 
whom  they  sustained,  by  the  manifold  affairs  of  the 
world  which  they  loved;  they  could  not  rise  to  the 
loftiness  of  Anselm's  life  or  trample  on  this  world  as  he 
did.*  But  if  he  would  come  down  to  them,  and  would 
walk  in  their  way,^  then  they  woidd  consult  for  him  as 
they  would  consult  for  themselves,  and  would  help  him 
in  his  affairs  as  if  they  were  their  own.  If  he  would 
persist  in  standing  alone  and  referring  everything  to 
God,*  they  would  not  go  beyond  the  fealty  which  they 
owed  to  the  King.  This  was  plain  speaking  enough; 
the  doctrine  of  interest  against  right  has  seldom,  even 
in  these  later  times,  been  more  openly  set  forth.  One 
would  think  that  the  bishops  simply  meant  to  strengthen 
Anselm's  fixed  purpose;  they  could  not  hope  to  move 
him  with  arguments  which  certainly  did  not  do  justice 
to  their  own  case.  Anselm's  scholastic  training  always  AnseWs 
enabled  him  to  seize  an  advantage  in.  argument.  *' You 
have  spoken  well,"  he  answered;  "go  to  your  lord;  I 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  38.  ''Audiam  sequarque  consilium  quod  mihi 
inde  vettra  fida  Deo  industria  dabit.** 

'  lb.  59.  "Domine  pater,  sdmus  te  virum  religiosom  esse  ac  Banotara, 
et  in  oselis  convenatioiiein  tuam.  Nob  autem,  impediti  consanguineiB  nostris 
quot  sustentamus  et  multiplidbuB  snculi  rebus  quas  amamus,  fatemor,  ad 
subUmitatem  vite  tu»  suigere  nequimus,  nee  huic  mundo  tecum  illudere.** 

*  lb.  "Si  vdueris  ad  nos  usque  deecendere,  et  qua  iucedimus  via 
nobiscum  pergere." 

*  lb.  '*  Si  te  ad  Beam  solummodo  quemadmodum  oospisti  tenere  dele- 
geris  solus.** 


answer. 
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CHAP.  IT.  will  cleave  to  GhxL"  ^  They  did  as  he  bade  them ;  they 
went,  and  Anselm  was  left  almost  alone ;  the  few  fii«[idfl 
who  clave  to  him  sat  apart  at  his  bidding,  and  prayed 
to  Gk>d  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  good  ending.' 

In  all  these  debates  it  is  the  bishops  who  play  the 
worst  pari    They  seem  to  say  in  calm  earnest  the  same 
kind  of  things  which  the  King  said  in  wrath  or  in  jest 
Part  of  the  After  a  short  delay,  they  come  back,  accompanied  by 
some  lay  barons,  and  the  tone  of  their  discourse  is  at 
once  raised.    Anselm  has  no  longer  the  laity  on  his  side, 
as  he  had  at  Rockingham;  nor  can  we  wonder  at  the 
changa    The  speech  which  is  now  made  is  harsh,  per- 
haps captious;  but  at  all  events  the  stand  is  now  taken 
on  direct  legal  grounds,  no  longer  on  the  base  motives 
confessed  to  by  the  bishops.    The  King  sent  word  that 
Anselm  had  troubled  him,  embittered  him,  tortured  him, 
Ansdm's    by  his  Complaints.^  The  Archbishop  is  reminded  that,  i^r 
obeytiL     ^^  s^t  ft^  Rockingham  and  the  reconciliation  which  fol- 
customi.     lo^^ed  at  Windsor — a  reconciliation  which  is  now  attri- 
buted to  the  earnest  prayers  of  Anselm*s  friends^ — he  had 
sworn  to  obey  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm,  and  to  de- 
fend them  against  all  men.^   After  this  promise  the  King 
had  believed  that  Anselm  would  give  him  no  more  trouble.* 


1  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  38.  **  Bene  dixiiitiB,  Ite  ergo  ad  dominiim 
ergo  me  tenebo  ad  Deum." 

'  lb.  '*  Unoqaoqne  nostram  qui  admodmn  panci  cam  eo  remanamni 
ad  imperinin  illios  singulatim  aedente,  et  Deum  pro  digeftiooe  iprfoi 
negotii  interpellante.*'    There  is  something  strange  in  this  last  ward. 

'  We  here  get  a  climax ;  "  Ssepe  diverais  eum  querelis  ezagitasii,  eza- 
cerbasti,  crudasti.** 

*  The  wording  is  remarkable  and  subtle ;  '*  Com  tandem  post  placitam 
quod  totins  regni  adanatione  contra  te  apnd  Roddngefaam  bafcttnm  est, 
eom  tibi  sicnt  dominum  taum  reoonciliari  si4)ienter  peteres ;  e4,  adjntos 
mentis  et  predbns  plurimorum  pro  te  studiose  interrenientimn,  petltkmi 
tun  effectum  obdneres.*' 

»  See  above,  p.  531. 

*  Hist.  Nov.  39.  **Quibus  opem  oredolus  &otu8  qterabat  se  de  ostero 
quietum  fore." 
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But  he  had  already  broken  his  oaih — the  charge  is  chap.  iv. 
delicately  worded — ^when  he  threatened  to  go  to  BoJ^c^l^iLd 
without  the  King's  leave.^    For  any  of  the  great  men  of  withbreach 
the  realm  so  to  do  was  utterly  unheard  of;  for  him  most 
of  alL  Anselm's  enemies  had  now  the  advantage  of  him ; 
he  certainly  had  uttered  words  which  might  be  not  un- 
fairly construed  as  an  intended  breach  of  the  law.  '  They 
therefore  called  on  him  to  make  oath  that  he  would 
never  appeal  to  the  Holy  See  in  any  shape  in  any  matter 
which  the  King  might  lay  upon  him;  otherwise  he  must  Altenm- 
leave  the  kingdom  with  all  speed,  on  what  conditions  heto^hmJ^" 
already  knew.  And  if  he  chose  to  stay  and  take  the  oath, 
he  must  submit  to  be  fined  at  the  judgement  of  the  court 
for  having  troubled  the  King  so  much  about  a  matter  in 
which  he  had  after  all  not  stuck  firm  to  his  own  pur- 
pose.'   This  last  condition  seems  hard  measure;  there 
was  surely  no  treason  in  making  a  request  to  the  King 
which  it  rested  with  the  King  to  grant  or  to  refuse.  With 
regard  to  the  alleged  breach  of  promise  they  undoubt- 
edly stood  on  firmer  ground. 

The  King  s  messengers  did  not  wait  for  an  answer. 
Anselm  therefore  rose;  followed  by  his  companions,  he 
went  in  to  the  King,  and,  according  to  custom,  sat  down 
beside  him.^  He  asked  whether  the  message  which  he 
had  just  heard  had  really  come  from  the  King,  and  he  re- 
ceived for  answer  that  it  had.  Anselm  tiien  said  that  heAnBelm 
had  undoubtedly  made  the  promise  to  observe  the  laws,^g/ 
but  that  he  made  it  only  in  God's  name,  and  so  far  as 
the  laws  were  according  to  right,  and  could  be  obeyed  in 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nor.  39.  "Hano  poUioitationem,  hanc  fidem,  en  ta  patenter 
egrtderit,  dum  Rooiam,  non  expeotata  licentia  ejus,  ta  itnrum  minaris.*' 

'  lb.  **  Tunc  te  ad  judidom  cnrisB  susd  prscepit  libi  eroendare,  qnod 
de  re  in  qua  non  enu  certus  ta  peneTeraturum,  ausus  fuisti  eum  totiens 
inquietare." 

'  lb.  *'  Dexkram  illins  ex  mort  assedit.*'  Here  is  the  distinct  mention 
of  a  custom  which  we  have  come  across  before. 
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OHAP.  IV.  Qod's  name.^  The  King  and  his  lords  answered  that  in 
Uoni^Md  ^^  promise  there  had  been  no  mention  of  God  or  of 
distiiio-      right.*    We  should  be  well  pleased  to  have  the  actual 

tiont.  , 

words  of  the  promise ;  but  we  need  not  suppose  any  direct 
misstatement  of  fact  on  either  side ;  the  forms  of  oaths 
and  promises  are  commonly  capable  of  more  than  one 
interpretation.  Words  which  one  side  looks  on  as  sur* 
plusage  another  side  looks  on  as  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter.  But  the  form  of  the  answer  gave  Anselm,  if 
not  a  logical,  at  least  a  rhetorical,  advantage.  If  there 
was  no  mention  of  Gk>d  or  right,  what  was  there  mention 
of?  No  Christian  man  could  be  bound  to  observe  laws 
which  were  contrary  to  God  and  right.  We  have  here 
reached  the  beginning  of  those  distinctions  and  qualifi- 
cations which  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  debates  of  the 
next  century ;  but  with  Anselm  the  appeal  is  simply  to 
God  and  right ;  there  is  not  a  word  about  the  privil^es 
of  his  order.  His  hearers  murmured  and  wagged  their 
Anielm'8  heads,  but  said  nothing  openly.^  So  the  Primate  went 
duty  to  '  on  to  lay  down  at  some  length  the  doctrine  that  every 
^^^^"  promise  of  earthly  duty  involved  in  its  own  nature  a 
saving  of  duty  to  God.  Faith  was  pledged  in  earthly 
matters  according  to  the  &ith  due  to  God ;  faith  to  God 
was  therefore  excepted  by  the  very  terms  of  the  promise.^ 
The  argument  is  doubtless  sound,  as  regards  the  indi- 
vidual conscience ;  it  leaves  out  of  sight,  and  any  argu- 
ment of  that  age  would  probably  have  left  out  of  sight, 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  39.  "  Scio  me  spopondisse  oonsuetudinet  ixum,  ipsM 
videlicet  quas  per  rectitndinem  et  seoondmn  Demn  in  rpgxio  tuo  pooides, 
me  secundmn  Deum  servntunmi.*' 

'  lb.  "  Cum  rex  et  principes  sui  oteca  mente  objicerent,  ac  jurisjurandi 
iuterjectione  firmarent,  neo  Dei  nee  rectitudinU  in  ipsa  sponmooe  uUam 
mentionem  iactam  fuiase." 

'  lb.  40.  "  Cum  ad  hsc  iUi  summurmurantes  contra  virom  capita  mo- 
verent,  neo  tamen  quid  certi  viva  voce  proferrent.** 

*  lb.  *'  Cum  fides  que  fit  homini  per  fidem  Dei  roboretur,  Hquei  quod 
eadem  fides,  a.  quando  contraria  fidei  Dei  admittit,  enervator.*' 
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ihe  truth  that  men  may  differ  as  to  what  is  duty  ohap.  nr. 
towards  Ood,  and  that  no  lawgiver  or  administrator  of 
the  law  can  possibly  listen  to  every  scruple  which 
may  be  urged  on  such  grounds  in  £ftvour  of  disobedi- 
ence. To  Anselm's  mind  the  case  was  clear.  A  custom 
which  hindered  him  from  going  to  consult  the  Vicar  of 
Saint  Peter  for  his  own  soul*s  health  and  for  the  good 
of  the  Church  was  a  custom  contrary  to  God  and  right, 
a  custom  which  ought  to  be  cast  aside  and  disobeyed. 
No  man  who  feared  God  would  hinder  him  from  going 
to  the  head  of  Christendom  on  God*s  service.  He  ended 
with  a  parable.  The  King  would  not  think  himself  well 
served  if  any  powerful  vassal  of  his  should  by  terrors 
and  threatenings  hinder  any  other  of  his  subjects  from 
doing  his  duty  and  service  to  him. 

It  was  perhaps  not  wholly  in  enmity  that  the  Count  Answer 
of  Meulan,  who  at  Rockingham  had  frankly  professed  Robert, 
his  admiration   of  Anselm,  joined    the    King  at  this 
stage  in  trying  to  turn  off"  the  matter  with  a  jest. 
The  Primate,  he  said,  was  preaching  them  a  sermon ;  but 
prudent  people  could  not  admit  his  line  of  argument.^ 
And  certainly  Anselm's  present  line  of  argument,  the 
assertion  of  individual  conscience   against  established 
law,  could  not  be  admitted  by  any  legislative  or  judi- 
cial assembly.    A  disturbance  followed ;  the  barons  who  The  barona 
had  stood  by  the  Archbishop    when  he  lay  under  aj£|J2un. 
manifestly  unjust  charge  joined  in  the  clamour  against 
him  when  he  declared  that  the  law  of  the  land  was 
something  to  be  despised  and  disobeyed.     But  Anselm*s 
conscience  was  not  disturbed;  he  sat  quiet  and  silent, 
with  his  face  towards  the  ground,  till  the  clamour  wore 
itself  out.^    He    then    finished    his  sermon,  as  Count 

^  Hist.  Nov.  40.  '*  Tunc  rex  et  comes  de  Mellento  Robertas  nomine,  in- 
terrampentes  verba  ejus/0, 0,  dixerunt,  pnedicatio  est  quod  dicit,  pnedicatio 
est :  non  rei  de  qua  agitur  ulla  qusB  recipienda  sit  a  prudentibus  ratio.'  ** 

'  lb.     "  Ipse  inter  ora  perstrepentium,  demisso  vultu,  mitis  sedebaty  et 
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oHAP.  IV.  Robert  called  it.  No  Christian  man  ought  to  demand 
^®  T^  of  him  that  he  would  never  appeal  to  the  blessed  Peter 
ooune.  or  his  Yicar.  So  to  swear  would  be  to  abjure  Peter, 
and  to  abjure  Peter  would  be  to  abjure  Christ  who  had 
set  Peter  as  the  chief  over  his  Church.  He  then  turned 
to  the  King  with  a  kind  of  gentle  defiance ;  ''  When  I 
deny  Christ,  O  King,  for  your  sake,  then  will  I  not  be 
slow  to  pay  a  fine  at  the  judgement  of  your  court  for 
my  sin  in  asking  your  leave."  Half  in  anger,  half  in 
mockery.  Count  Robert  said,  "  You  will  present  yourself 
to  Peter  and  the  Pope ;  but  no  Pope  shall  get  the  better 
of  us,  to  our  knowledge."^  "Qod  knows,"  answered 
Anselm,  "  what  may  be  in  store  for  you ;  He  will  be 
able,  if  He  thinks  good,  to  guide  me  to  the  threshold  of 
his  apostles."  With  these  words  the  Archbishop  rose, 
and  went  again  into  the  outer  chamber. 

The  King  and  his  counsellors  seem  to  have  been  moved 
by  the  calm  resolution  of  Anselm,  even  when  the  letter  of 
the  law  was  on  their  own  side.    Either  Rufiis  was  not  in 
his  most  savage  mood,  or  his  wily  Achitophel  contrived 
to  keep  him  in  some  restraint.    Nothing  could  be  gained 
by  keeping  Anselm  in  the  kingdom.    He  had  already 
Anselm  to  had  the  choice  set  before  him.    He  might  go ;  but^  if  he 
to  go,  but   went,  the  archbishopric  would  be  seized  into  the  King's 
^e  ATch-    hands.    He  had  made  his  choice,  and  he  should  be 
to  be  seized  allowed  to  carry  it  out  without  hindrance ;  only  he  knew 
on  what  conditions.    The  decision  was  on  the  whole  not 
altogether  unfair ;  but  the  inherent  pettiness  of  the  mag- 
nanimous King  could  not  help  throwing  in  an  insult  or 
two  by  the  way.    If  Anselm  chose  to  go,  all  that  he  had, 
in  Rufus'  version  of  the  law,  at  once  passed  to  the  King. 

olMnores  eorum  quari  snrda  aure  despiciebat.  Fatigatis  auteni  eis  a  proprio 
itrepitu,  sedatoque  tumultu,  Anselmus  ad  verba  soa  remeat.*' 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  40.    *'  His  verbis  pnefatus  comes  indignando  sub- 
urgens,  ait,  Eia,  eia,  Petro  et  papsB  te  pnesentabis,  et  noe  equidem  non 
ibit  quod  soimas.**    I  can  only  guess  at  the  meaning  of  these  last  words. 
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He  was  therefore  told,  in  the  message  which  was  sent  chap.  nr. 
out  to  him,  that  he  might  go,  but  that  he  might  take  ^^^^  ^ 
nothing  with  him  which  belonged  to  the  King.^    Anselmgo.but 
did  not,  like  William  of  Saint-Calais,  bargain  for  the  bishopric 
means  of  crossing  in  state  with  dogs,  hawks,  and  ger-^^'®''®*^' 
vants.^    He  seems  tacitly  to  raise  a  point  of  law.    The 
lands  of  the  archbishopric  might  pass  to  the  King ;  but 
that  could  not  take  from  him  his  mere  personal  goods. 
"I  have,"  he  said,  "horses,  clothes,  furniture,  which  per- 
haps somebody  may  say  are  the  King  s.     But  I  will  go 
naked  and  on  foot,  rather  than  give  up  my  purpose." 
When  these  words  were  reported  to  Rufus,  for  a  moment 
he  felt  a  slight  sense  of  shame.  ^    He  did  not  wish  the 
Archbishop  to  go  naked  and  barefoot.    But  within  eleven 
days  he  must  be  ready  at  the  haven  to  cross  the  sea,  and 
a  messenger  from  the  King  would  be  there  to  tell  him 
what  he  and  his  companions  would  be  allowed  to  take 
with  them.     The  King's  bidding  was  announced  to  the 
Archbishop,  and  Anselm's  companions  wished,  now  the 
matter  seemed  to  be  settled,  to  go  at  once  to  their  own 
quarters.    But  Anselm  would  not  leave  the  man  who 
was  his  earthly  lord,  who  had  once  been,  in  form  at 
least,  his  friend,  to  whom  he  held  himself  to  stand  in 
so  close  an  official  and  personal  relation,  without  one 
word  face  to  face.     He  entered  the  presence-chamber,  Anselin's 
and  once  more  the  saint  sat  down  side  by  side  with  view  with 
the  foulest  of  sinners.     "  My  lord,"  said  Anselm,  "  I  am  *^®  *^*f- 
going.     If  I  could  have  gone  with  your  good  will,  it 
would  have  better  become  you,  and  it  would  have  been 
more  pleasing  to  every  good  man.    But  since  things  are 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  40.  "  Eoce  ibis.  Yeruntaraen  soias  dominmn  nos* 
trum  pati  nolle  te  ezeuntem  qoioqaam  de  Buis  tecum  ferre." 

'  See  above,  p.  93. 

'  Hist.  Nov.  40.  "  In  iBtis  princeps  pudore  suffoBUB,  dictum  Buum  non 
ita  intellexiBse  se  respondit.** 

VOL.  I.  Q  q 
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CHAP.  IV.  turned  another  way,  though  it  grieves  me  as  r^^ards 
you,  as  r^ards  myself  I  will,  Aeeording  to  my  powar, 
bear  it  with  a  calm  mind.  And  not  even  for  this  will  I, 
by  the  Lord's  help,  withdraw  myself  from  the  love  of 
your  souls  health.  Now  therefore,  not  knowing  when 
I  may  again  see  you,  I  commend  you  to  Gkxl,  and,  as 
a  ghostly  father  speaking  to  a  beloved  son,  as  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  speaking  to  a  King  of  England,  I 
would,  before  I  go,  give  you  my  blessing,  if  you  do  not 
refuse  it."  For  a  moment  Rufus  was  touched ;  his  good 
angel  perhaps  spoke  to  him  then  for  the  last  time.     '*'  I 

He  blesses  refuse  not  your  blessing,*'  was  his  answer.  The  man  of 
Qod  arose;  the  King  bowed  his  head,  and  Anselm  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  over  it.  He  then  went  forUi,  leaving 
the  King  and  all  that  were  with  him  wondering  at  the 
ready  cheerfulness  with  which  he  spoke  and  went.^ 

Anselm  Rufus  and  Anselm  never  met  again.    From  Winchester 

buiy.         the  Archbishop  went  to  his  own  home  at  Canterbury.* 

The  day  after  he  came  there,  he  gathered  together  his 

monks,  and  addressed  them  in  a  faxewell  discourse.^ 

He  takes    Then,  in  the  cdght  of  a  crowd  of  monks,  clerks,  and  lay- 

grim's  staff.  ^0^1^)  ^^  took  the  staff  and  scrip  of  a  pilgrim  before  the 

altar.    He  commended  all  present  to  Christ,  and  set 

forth  amidst  their  tears  and  wailings.     The  same  day  he 

and  his  comrades  reached  Dover.  There  he  found  that  ihe 

passing  current  of  better  feeling  which  had  touched  the 

King's  heart  as  he  bowed  his  head  for  Anselm's  blessing 

had  been  but  for  a  moment.    Rufus  had  gone  back  to 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  41.  "Moz  iUe  surgens,  levata  dextra  signum 
sanctaB  cruois  super  regem  ad  hoc  caput  humiliantem  edidit,  et  abscessit, 
▼iri  alaoritatein  r^^  cum  suis  admiraute." 

'  '*Ubi  sedes  pontificalia,  ubi  totios  regni  caput  est  atque  primatus^** 
Eadmer  takes  care  to  add. 

'  For  the  discourse  we  have  to  go  to  the  Life,  ii.  3.  30.  It  contafas  the 
remarkable  passage  which  I  referred  to  in  N.  G.  voL  iv.  p.  5a. 
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his  old  mind,  to  the  spirit  of  petty  insult  and  petty  gain.  ohap.  iv. 
The  King's  obedient  clerk,  William  of  Warelwast,  one  WiiUam  of 
day  to  be  the  builder  of  the  twin  towers   of  Exeter,  ]^^^^* 
was  there  already.    For  fifteen  days  Anselm  and  his 
companions  were  kept  at  Dover,  waiting  for  a  fftvourable 
wind.     Meanwhile  William  of  Warelwast  went  in  and 
out  with  Anselm ;  he  ate  at  his  table,  and  said  not  a 
word  of  the  purpose  which  had  brought  him.^    On  the 
fifteenth  day  the  wind  changed,  and  the  sailors  urged  the 
Archbishop's  party  to  cross  at  once.    When  they  were 
on  the  shore  ready  to  start,  William  stopped  the  Arch- 
bishop as  if  he  had  been  a  runaway  slave  or  a  criminal 
escaping  from  justice,'  and  in  the  King's  name  forbade 
him  to  cross,  till  he  had  declared  everything  that  he  had 
in  his  baggage.    In  hope  of  finding  money,  all  Anselm's 
bags   and  trunks  were  opened  and  ransacked,  in  the 
sight  of  a  vast  crowd  that  stood  by  wondering  at  so 
unheaitl  of  a  deed,  and  cursing  those  who  did  it.^    The 
bags  were  opened  and  ransacked  in  vain.   Nothing  was 
found  that  the  King's  faithful  clerk  thought  worth  his 
master's  taking.    The  Archbishop,  with  Baldwin  and  Anselm 
Eadmer,  was  then  allowed  to  set  sail,  and  they  landed  whitsand. 
safely  at  Whitsand. 

As  soon  as  the  Kinir  heard  that  Anselm  was  out  of  the  The  aroli- 
kingdom,  he  did  as  he  had  said  that  he  would  do;  hCg^j^^^by 
again  seized  all  the  estates  of  the  archbishopric  into  his*^®^^^- 
own  hands.     This  was  only  what  was  to  be  looked  for ; 
it  was  fully  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  Flam- 
bard,   and    better  kings   than  William   Rufus   would 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  41.  **  In  qua  mora  idem  Willielmus,  cmn  patre 
intraoB  et  exiena  et  in  menaa  iUioB  quotidie  oomedens,  nihil  de  causa  pro 
qua  minus  fnerat  agere  volebat.'* 

'  lb.  **  Pairem  patris,  primatem  totius  BritannisB,  Willielmus  ille,  quasi 
fugitivum  Tel  alicujus  immanis  iceleriB  reum,  in  littore  dednuit.'* 

'  lb.  **  Ingenti  plebii  multitudine  drcumstante  ac  nefarium  opu%  pro 
•ni  novitate,  admirando  spectante  et  ipectando  ezsecrante.** 
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OHAF.  IV.  have  done  the  like  in  the  like  case.  But  Rufus  or 
his  agents  went  much  further.  Our  guide  implies  that 
he  acted  as  if  Anselm  had  been  an  intruder  in  the  arch- 
Aiuelm*8  bishopric.  All  the  acts  and  orders  of  Anselm  during 
cUrechQuU.^  four  years'  primacy— that  is,  we  must  suppose, 
all  leases,  grants,  and  legal  transactions  of  every  kind — 
were  declared  null  and  void.^  Much  loss  and  wrong  must 
have  been  thus  caused  to  many  persons.  A  man  who 
had,  in  the  old  phrase,  bought  land  of  the  archbishopric 
for  a  term  or  for  lives*  would  lose  his  land,  and,  we  may 
be  sure,  would  not  get  back  his  money.  A  clerk  collated 
by  the  Archbishop  might  be  turned  out  of  his  living  to 
make  room  for  a  nominee  of  the  King.  It  is  no  wonder 
then  that  the  wrongs  which  were  done  now  were  said  to 
be  greater  than  the  wrongs  which  had  been  done  when  the 
archiepiscopal  estates  had  before  been  seized  after  the 
death  of  Lanfranc.^  For  at  any  rate  the  acts  of  Lanfranc 
were  not  reversed.  One  feels  a  certain  desire  to 'know 
what  became  of  the  Archbishop's  knights  whose  array 
had  so  displeased  the  King  earlier  in  the  year.  But  we 
hear  nothing  of  them  or  of  any  particular  class ;  all  is 
quite  general.  In  one  case  indeed  it  is  quite  certain  timi 
the  rule  that  all  Anselm's  acts  should  be  treated  as  in- 
The  monks  valid  was  not  carried  out.  The  monks  of  Christ  Church 
P^^m.  clearly  kept  their  temporary  possession  of  the  manor  of 
Peckham.  For  they  spent  the  whole  income  of  it  on 
great  architectural  works  which  Anselm  himself  had 
begun.  The  metropolitan:  church,  so  lately  rebuilt  by 
Lanfranc,  had  already  become  small  in  the  eyes  of  a 
younger  generation,  as  indeed  it  was  smaller  than  many 

^  Eftdmer,  Hist.  Not.  41.  "  Irrit*  fieri  omnia  quae  per  ipsam  mutate  t^ 
•tatuta  fuisse  probari  poterant^  ex  quo  primo  yenerat  in  aichiepisoopatum.** 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  773. 

'  Hilt.  Nov.  4T.  **  Ut  tribulationes  quae  fiuste  sunt  in  illo  poet  mortem 
venerandse  memoris  Lanfrand  ante  intnntum  patris  Anaelmi  parvipoiaB 
sunt  oomparatione  tribulationum  qu»  U^isd  sunt  his  diebus.*' 
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minsters  of  the  same  date.    The  church  of  Lanfranc  had  obaf.  rr. 

followed  the  usual  Norman  plan;    the  short  eastern 

limb,  the  monks'  choir,  was  under  the  tower.^     TheRebmlding 

arrangements  of  the  minster  were  now  recast  after  a  new^c^^  ^ 

pattern  which  did  not  commonly  prevail  till  many  years  ^^"^ 

later.    The  eastern  limb  was  rebuilt  on  a  far  greater 

scale,  itself  forming  as  it  were  a  cruciform  church,  with 

its  own  transepts,  its  own  towers,  one  of  which  in  after 

days  received  the  name  of  Anselm.     This  work,  begun  Emolf 

by  Anselm  before  his  banishment,  was  carried  on  in  his  ^^^^^ 

absence  by  the  prior  of  his  appointment,  Emulf — Eam-^**^*  ^^ 

wulf — a  monk  of  his  old  house  of  Bee,  but  perhaps  of  borough, 

1 107  • 
English  birth,  who  rose  afterwards  to  be  Abbot  of  Peter-  Bishop  of 

borough  and  Bishop  of  Rochester.*    In  marked  contrast  ^^^**^' 

to  the  speed  with  which  Lanfranc  had  carried  through 

his  work,  the  choir  begun  by  Emulf  and  carried  on  by 

his  successor  Prior  Com*ad  was  not  consecrated  till  late 

in  the  days  of  Henry.' 

After  reading  the  accounts  of  these  two  great  debates  Compan- 
or  trials,  at  Rockingham  and  at  Winchester,  it  is  im-  trials  of 
possible  to  avoid  looking  both  backwards  and  forwards.  ^^^J^  ^ 
The  story  of  these  proceedings  must  be  told,  as  I  have  Calais, 
throughout  tried  to  tell  it,  with  an  eye  to  the  earlier  and 
proceedings  against  William  of  Saint-Calais,  to  the  later     ^*°'**' 
proceedings  against  Thomas  of  London.  The  three  stories 

'  See  N.  C.  vol.  iv,  p.  359. 

'  Eadmer  (Hist.  Nov.  35)  describes  the  new  building  as  **  novum  opus 
quod  a  majori  turre  in  orientem  tenditur,  quodque  ipse  pater  Anselmus 
inchoasse  dinoscitur.**  Its  minute  history  must  be  studied  in  Gervase  and 
Willis. 

'  This  was  the  time  when  Henry  the  First  broke  out  into  the  fit  of 
devout  swearing  of  which  I  spoke  in  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  844 ;  Ann.  Osney,  1 130 ; 
**  Rex  Henrious  ecclesiam  Christi  Cantuariensis  nobiliter  dedicari  fecit,  adeo 
Qt,  coruscante  luminaribus  ecdesia,  et  singulis  altaribus  singulis  episcopis 
deputatis,  cum  simid  omnes  indperent  canticum  *  Terribilis  est  locus  iste/ 
et  classicum  mirabiliter  intonaret,  rex  illuBtris,  prse  Istitia  se  non  capiens, 
jnramento  per  mortem  Domini  regie  aflirmaret  vere  terribilem  esse.*' 
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QOAP.  IV.  supply  an  instructiTe  contrast.    In  eadi  case  a  bishop  is 
arraigned  before  a  civil  tribunal;  in  each  case  the  bishop 
appeals  to  the  Pope ;  but  beyond  that  ihe  three  men  have 
Corapari*    little  in  common.  William  and  Thomas  were  both  of  them, 
men.         though  in  widely  different  senses,  playing  a  part ;  it  is 
Anselm  alone  who  is  throughout  perfectly  simple  and 
unconscious.  Through  the  whole  of  Anselm  s  life,  we  feel 
that  he  never  could  have  acted  otherwise  than  as  he  did 
act.  He  never  stopped  to  think  what  was  the  right  thing 
for  a  saintly  archbishop  to  do ;  he  simply  did  at  all  times 
Position  of  what  his  conscience  told  him  that  he  ought  to  do.  Thomas, 
'    perfectly  sincere,  thoroughly  bent  on  doing  his  duty,  was 
still  following  a  conscious  ideal  of  duty;  he  was  al¥rays 
thinking  what  a  saintly  archbi^^op  ought  to  do ;  above 
all  things,  we  may  be  sure,  he  was   thinking   what 
Anselm,  in  the  like  case,  would  have  done.    Thus,  while 
Anselm  acts  quite  singly,  Thomas  is,  ccmsdously  though 
of waiiam  sincerely,  playing  a  part.     William  of  Saint-CalaLs  is 
Calais.       pl^^ying  a  part  in  a  far  baser  sense;  he  appeals  to  the 
Pope,  he  appeals  to  ecclesiastical  privileges  in  general, 
simply  to  serve  his  own  personal  ends.     He  appealed  to 
those  privileges  more  loudly  than  anybody  else,  when  he 
thought  that  by  that  appeal  he  might  himself  escape  con- 
demnation. He  trampled  them  under  foot  more  scornfully 
than  anybody  else,  when  he  thought  that  by  so  doing  he 
might  bring  about  the  condemnation  of  Anselm  and  his 
own  promotion.    But  it  is  curious  to  see  how  in  some 
points  the  sincere  acting  of  Thomas  and  the  insincere 
acting  of  William  agree  as  distinguished  from  the  pure 
single-mindedness  of  Anselm.   Both  William  and  Thomas 
distinctly  appeal  to  the  Pope  from  the  sentence  of  the 
Anselm      highest  court  in  their  own  land.     We  cannot  say  that 
BtrioUy      Anselm  did  this  ;  he  does  not  refuse  the  sentence  of  the 
the  Pope.    J^^g  8  court;  he  does  not  ask  the  Pope  to  set  aside  the 
sentence  of  the  King's  court;  the  utmost  that  he  does  is 
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to  say  that  it  is  his  duty  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,  ohap.  iy. 
and  that  his  duty  to  Qod  obliges  him  to  go  to  the  Pope. 
To  the  Pope  therefore  he  will  go,  even  though  the  King 
forbids  him ;  but  he  is  ready  at  the  same  time  to  bear 
patiently  the  spoiling  of  his  goods  as  the  penalty  of 
going.  This  is  assuredly  not  an  appeal  to  the  Pope  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  appeals  made  by  William  and 
Thomas. 

Among  the  marks  of  difference  in  the  cases  is  that 
both  William  and  Thomas  strongly  assert  the  privileges 
of  their  order;  none  but  the  Pope  may  judge  a  bishop. 
Ansehn  never  once,  during  his  whole  dispute  with  WiUiam  Anseim 
Rufus,  makes  the  slightest  claim  to  any  such  privilege  ;,^^^^' 
he  never  breathes  a  word  about  the  rights  of  the  clerical  clerical 

"  ,  pnvileges. 

order.  The  doctrine  that  none  but  the  Pope  may  judge  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury — nothing  is  said  about  other 
priests  or  other  bishops — is  heard  of  only  once  during 
the  whole  story .^  And  then  it  is,  not  put  forth  by  Anseim ; 
it  is  not  openly  put  forth  by  anybody;  it  is  merely 
mentioned  by  Eadmer  as  something  which  came  into  the 
minds  of  the  undutiful  bishops  as  a  kind  of  after-thought. 
This  most  likely  means  that  it  was  not  really  thought 
of  at  the  time,  either  by  the  Hshops  or  by  anybody  else, 
but  that  Eadmer,  writing  by  fresh  lights  learned  at  Rome 
and  at  Bari,  could  no  longer  understand  a  state  of  things 
in  which  it  was  not  thought  of  by  somebody.  The  truth 
doubtless  is  that  in  Anselm's  day  the  doctrine  of  clerical 
exemption  from  temporal  jurisdiction  was  a  novelty 
which  was  creeping  in.  It  was  well  known  enough  for 
Odo  and  William  of  Saint-Calais  to  catch  at  it  to  serve 
their  own  ends ;  it  was  not  so  fully  established  that  it 
was  at  all  a  matter  of  conscience  with  Anseim  to  assert  it. 
By  the  time  of  Thomas  every  doctrine  of  the  kind  had  so 
grown  that  its  assertion  had  become  a  point  of  conscience 

^  See  above,  p.  516. 
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CHAP.  IV.  with  every  strict  churchman.    But  there  is  another  point 
Question    ^  which  the  case  of  Ansekn  and  the  case  of  Thomas 

ofoDRerv- 

ing  the  agree  as  distinguished  from  the  case  of  William  of  Saint- 
Calais.  In  this  last  case  nothing  turned  on  any  promise 
of  the  Bishop  to  obey  the  customs  of  the  realm.  Much 
in  the  case  of  Anselm,  much  more  in  the  case  of  Thomas, 
turned  on  such  a  promise.  In  each  case  the  Archbishop 
pleads  a  certain  reservation  expressed  or  understood; 
but  there  is  a  wide  diflFerence  between  the  reservation 
made  by  Anselm  and  the  reservation  made  by  Thomas. 
The  favourite  formula  with  Thomas,  the  formula  which 
he  proposes,  the  formula  which  he  is  at  Clarendon  with 

V  difficulty  persuaded  to  withdraw  and  on  which  he  again 

falls  back,^  is  "  saving  my  order."  Anselm  has  nothing 
to  say  about  his  order ;  he  is  not  fighting  for  the  privi- 
leges of  any  special  body  of  men ;  he  is  simply  a  righteous 
man  clothed  with  a  certain  office,  the  duties  of  which 
office  he  must  discharge.  It  is  not  his  order  that  he 
reserves ;  he  reserves  only  the  higher  and  more  abiding 
names  of  God  and  right. 

Nature  of      As  for  the  cascs  themselves  and  the  tribunals  before 

of  the  trials,  which  they  were  heard,  we  must  always  remember  that 
our  reports,  though  very  full,  are  not  officiaL  Their 
authors  therefore  use  technical  or  non-technical  language 
at  pleasure.  They  assume  familiarity  with  the  nature  of 
the  court  and  its  mode  of  procedure ;  they  do  not  stop 
to  explain  many  things  which  we  should  be  very  glad 
if  they  had  stopped  to  explain.  But  it  is  clear  that  the 
nature  of  the  proceedings  was  not  exactly  the  same  in 
the  three  cases.  And  it  is  singular  that,  in  point  of  mere 
procedure,  there  seems  more  likeness  between  the  case  of 
Anselm  and  the  case  of  Thomas  than  there  is  between 
either  and  the  case  of  William  of  Saint-Calais.    William 


Compari- 
son of  the 
proceed- 
ings in 
each  case. 


'  "Salvo  ordine  meo.**    See  Herbert  of  Bosham,  iii.  24,  vol.  iii.  p.  2739 
Bobertflon. 
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of  Saint-Calais  and  Thomas  were  both  of  them,  in  the  ohap.  iv. 
strictest  sense,  summoned  before  a  court  to  answer  a^'f^*™ 

and 

charge.     The  charges  were  indeed    of  quite    different  Thomaa 
kinds  in  the  two  cases.     William  of  Saint-Calais  was  to  answer  a 
charged  with  high  treason.     Thomas,  besides  a  number  ^'^*^®- 
of  demands  about  money,  was  charged  only  with  faiUng 
to  appear  in  the  King's  court  in  answer  to  an  earlier 
summons.     Anselm,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  saidAnselm 

Baa  If  a 

to  have  been  really  charged  with  anything,  though  the  advice  on 
King  and  his  party  tried  to  treat  him  as  though  he  had  \^^^^ 
been.     The  assembly  at  Rockingham  was  gathered  at 
Anselm's  own  request,  to  inform  him  on  a  point  of  law. 
The  King  and  his  bishops  tried  to  treat  Anselm  as  a 
criminal ;  but  they  found  that  the  general  feeling  of  the 
assembly  would  not  allow  them  to  do  so.   At  Winchester 
again,  Anselm  was  not  summoned  to  answer  any  charge, 
for  the  charge  about  the  troops  in  the  Welsh  war  had 
been  dropped  at  Windsor.    The  charges,  such  as  they  are, 
which  are  brought  against  him  turn  up  as  it  were  casually 
in  the  course  of  the  proceedings.    Yet  the  order  of  things 
seems  much  the   same  in  the  case  of  Anselm  and  in 
the  case  of  Thomas,  while  in  the  case  of  William  of 
Saint-Calais   it  seems  to  be  different.     In  the  case  of  Proceed- 
William    of   Saint-Calais    everything    is   done   in   the  ^  of 
King's  presence.     The  Bishop  himself  has  more  than  ^i^^»-of 
once  to   leave  the  place   of  meeting,  while  particular  Calais, 
points  are  discussed ;  but  there  is  not  that  endless  going 
to  and  fro  which  there  is  in  the  other  two  cases.    In  the 
case  of  Thomas,  as  in  the  case  of  Anselm,  we  see  plainly 
the  inner  room  where  the  King  sits  with  his  immediate 
counsellors,  while  the  Archbishop  waits  in  an  outer  place 
with  the  general  body  of  the  assembly.     At  Northamp-  Architeo- 
ton  we  see  the  architectural  arrangement  more  clearly  ^JJ^j^^g^ 
than  either  at  Rockingham  or  at  Winchester.    Thomas  ^^^^ 
enters  the  great  hall,  and  goes  no  further,  while  the 
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CHAP.  IV.  King's  inner  council  is  held  in  the  solar.^     It  is  possible, 

tion^*the  •^  indeed  I  have  already  hinted,*  that  ttiere  was  a  differ- 

^^^,.     ence  in  the  nature  of  the  assembly  in  the  case  of  William 

of  Saint-Calais  and  in  the  two  cases  of  Anselm  and 

Thomas.     We  must  remember   that    in  the  reign    of 

William  Bufus  the  judicial  and  administrative  system 

was  still  only  forming  itself,  Mid  that  many  things  w^*e 

then  vague  and  irregular,  both  in  fact  and  in  name,  which 

had  taken  a  definite  shape  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 

Second.    Between  the  case  of  Anselm  and  the  case  of 

Thomas  came  the  justiciarship  of  Roger  of  Salisbury 

'^^  and  the  chancellorship  of  Thomas  himself.    I  am  in- 

Witena-  ^ 

gemdt;      clined  to  think  that,  at  Rockingham,  at  Winchester,  at 

Northampton,    the   assembly    was    strictly   the    great 

assembly  of  the  nation,  the  anci^it  Witenagem6t,  with 

such  changes  in  its  working  as  had  taken  place  between 

the  days  of  ttie  Confessor  and  the  days  of  William 

Rufiis,  and  again  between  the  days  of  William  Rufus 

itBconsti-  and  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second.    Each  of  these 

becomes     periods  of  change  would  of  course  do  something  towards 

^  "    ^   taking  away  from  the  old  popular  character  of  the 

popular,     assembly.    At  Rockingham  that  popular  character  is 

by  no  means  lost.     We  are  not  told  where  the  line,  if 

any,  was  drawn ;  but  a  multitude  of  monks,  clerks,  and 

laymen  were  there.^    At  Northampton  we  hear  of  no 

class  below  the  lesser  barons;  and  they,  with  the  sheri^, 

wait  in  the  outer  hall,  till  they  are  specially  summoned 

'  The  Archbishop  enters  the  hall  ("  aula**),  while  the  King  is  in  *'  ooena- 
culo  seorsum"  (Herbert,  iii.  37,  vol.  iii.  p.  305).  From  pp.  307,  309  it  appears 
that  this  coenaculum  was  simply  a  sobur  or  upper  chamber;   "Univcnis 
quotquot  erant  de  ccenaculo  ad  domum  inferiorem  in  qua  nos  eramus,  de- 
'  scendentibus."    William  Fitz-Stephen  (vol.  iii.  p.  57)  seems  to  speak  of  the 

hall  as  "  camera  ;**  cf.  p.  50. 

*  See  above,  p.  94. 

*  Will.  Fitx-Steph.  58,  vol.  iii.  p.  67.  "A  comitibus  et  baronibus  suum 
exiffit  rex  de  archiepiscopo  judicium.  Evocantur  quidam  vicecomites  et 
secundse  dignitatis  barones,  antiqni  dieram,  ut  addantur  eis  et  assint  judido.** 
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to  the  King's  presence.    At  Rockingham  too  and  at  chap.  it. 
Winchester  there  seems  much  greater  freedom  of  speech  J^eawned 

^  *  freedom  of 

than  there  is  at  Northampton.  The  whole  assembly  speech, 
shouts  and  cheers  as  it  pleases,  and  a  simple  knight 
steps  forth  to  speak  and  to  speak  boldly.^  At  Northamp- 
ton, as  at  Rockingham  and  at  Winchester,  the  Arch- 
bishop is  allowed  the  company  of  his  personal  followers. 
William  Fitz-Stephen  and  Herbert  of  Bosham  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Thomas,  as  Eadmer  and  Baldwin  sit  at  the  feet 
of  Anselm.  But  at  Northampton  the  disciples  are 
roughly  checked  in  speaking  to  their  master,  in  a  way 
of  which  there  is  no  sign  in  the  earlier  assemblies.  At 
Rockingham  and  Winchester  again,  though  the  Arch- 
bishop stays  for  the  most  part  outside  in  the  hall,  yet  he 
more  than  once  goes  unbidden  into  the  presence-chamber, 
and  is  even  followed  thither  by  his  faithful  monks.  At 
Northampton  Thomas  is  never  admitted  to  the  King's 
presence,  and  no  one  seems  to  go  into  the  inner  room  who  is 
not  specially  summoned.  This  may  be  merely  because,  as 
is  likely  enough,  strictness  of  rule,  form,  and  etiquette  had 
greatly  advanced  between  William  Rufus  and  Henry  the 
Second.  Or  it  may  have  been  because  Thomas  was 
strictly  summoned  to  answer  a  charge,  while  Anselm  was 
really  under  no  charge  at  all,  but  came  as  a  member  of 
the  assembly. 

Another  point  here  arises.    I  cannot  but  think  that  in  The  inner 
these  great  assemblies,  consisting  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  council ; 
body,  we  must  see  the  same  kind  of  distinction  which  we 
saw  on  the  great  day  of  Salisbury  between  the  Witan 
and  the  landsitting  men.     That  is,  I  see  in  the  inner  and  foresha- 
outer  bodies  the  foreshadowing  of  Lords  and  Commons,  lords  and 
To  this  day  there  is  one  chamber  in  which  the  King's  ^°*™*'^ 
throne  is  set ;  there  is  another  chamber  whose  occupants 
do  not  enter  the  presence  of  that  throne,  except  by 

^  See  above,  p.  508. 
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CHAP.  IV.  special  summons.  I  am  inclined  therefore  to  see,  both  in 

the  case  of  Anselm  and  in  the  case  of  Thomas,  a  true 

Thomas     gathering  of  the  Witan  of  the  realm.     Thomas  comes, 

the  witan;  like  StraflFord  or  Hastings,  to  answer  a  charge  before  the 

Court  of  our  Lord  the  King  in  Parliament,^  that  court, 

which  from  an  assembly  of  the  whole  nation,  gradually 

shrank  up  into  an  assembly  of  the  present  peerage.    In 

the  case  of  Anselm  I  see  the  same  body  acting,  not 

strictly  as  a  court,  but  rather  as  the  great  inquest  of  the 

nation,  but  at  the  same  time  fluctuating  somewhat,  as 

was  but  natural  in  that  age,  between  its  judicial  and  its 

WiUiftm     legislative  functions.    But  in  the  tribunal  which  sat  on 

Tiding-    William  of  Saint-Calais  I  am,  as  I  have  already  said, 

manna-      inclined  to  scc,  not  the  Mickle  Qemdt  of  the  whole  nation, 

but  rather  the  King's  court  in  a  narrower  sense,  the 

representative   of  the  ancient  Theningmannagemdt,  the 

more  strictly  official  body.*    Here  we  have  no  division 

of  chambers;   tiie  proceedings  are  strictly  those  of  a 

court  trying  a  charge,  and  the  King,  as  chief  judge,  is 

present  throughout. 

^  The  distinction  between  the  Court  of  our  Lord  the  King  in  Parliament 
and  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  is  most  clearly  brought  out  in  Jar- 
dine's  Criminal  Trials,  i.  229.  Lord  Macaulay  (iv.  153)  ia  less  accurate.  He 
speaks  of  the  Court  of  our  Lord  the  King  in  Parliament  as  one  form 
of  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward.  But  in  truth,  the  Court  of 
our  Lord  the  King  in  Parliament  is  simply  the  Witan  sitting  for  a  judicial 
purpose.  The  Lords  alone  sit.  because  the  Commons  have  never  attained 
to  a  share  in  the  judicial  functions  of  the  Witan.  The  right  to  be  tried 
before  the  Witan  thus  sitting  judicially  is  naturally  confined  to  thoee 
cksses  of  persona  who  have  kept  or  acquired  the  right  to  the  personal 
summons,  that  is,  to  the  peers. 

If  it  should  be  objected  that  this  privilege  does  not  now  extend  to  the 
spiritual  peers,  the  reason  is  most  likely  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  for 
some  ages  a  bishop  would  not  be  tried  before  any  temporal  court  at  alL 
When  such  trials  began  again  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  later  notion  of 
peerage  had  grown  up,  and  those  peers  whose  holding  was  still  strictly 
ofiicial  was  looked  on  as  in  some  measure  less  fully  peers  than  those  wboia 
peerage  whs  **  hereditary  **  in  the  modem  sense. 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  pp.  423,  878. 
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As  for  the  matter  of  the   three   cases,  the   trial   of  oh^i*-  iv« 
WUUam  of  Saint-Calais  was  in  itself  the  perfectly  fairf/Jj^^^ 
trial  of  a  rebel  who,  in  the  end,  after  the  custom  of  the  <»««■• 
age,  came  off  very  lightly  for  his  rebellion.    There  really  Behaviour 
seems  nothing  to  blame  William  Bufus  for  in  that  matter 
— William  Rufiis,that  is,  still  largely  guided  by  Lanfranc 
— except  some  characteristic  pettinesses  just  towards  the 
end  of  the  story .^    Towards  Anselm  William  appears — 
save  under  one  or  two  momentary  touches  of  better 
feeling — simply  as  the  power  of  evil  striving,  by  what- 
ever means,  to  crush  the  power  of  good.    He  seems  none 
the  less  so,  even  when  on  particular  points  his  own  case 
is  technically  right.    Henry  the  Second,  acting  honestly  of  Hemy 
for  the  good  of   his   kingdom,  both    technically  and*  ^ 
morally  right  in  his  main  quarrel,  stoops  to  the  base  and 
foolish   course  of  trjdng  to  crush  his  adversary  by  a 
crowd  of  charges  in  which  the  King  seems  to  have  been 
both  morally  and  technically  wrong,  and  which  cer- 
tainly would  never  have  been  brought  if  the  Archbishop 
had  not  given  offence  on  other  grounds.     William  Rufus 
again,  and  Henry  the  Second  also,  each  forsook  his  own 
position  by  calling  in,  when  it  suited  their  momentary 
purposes,  the  very  power  which  their  main  position  bade 
them  to  control  and  to  keep  out  of  their  kingdom.     Not  CJomparf- 
so  the  great  king  who  came  between  them.     The  Lion  of  Henry  the 
Justice  knew,  and  he  alone  in  those  days  seems  to  have  *^'- 
known,  how  to  carry  on  a  controversy  of  principle, 
without  ever  forsaking  his  own  position,  without  ever 
losing  his  temper  or  lowering  his  dignity,  without  any 
breach  of  personal  respect  and  friendship  towards  the 
holy  man  whom  his  kingly  office  made  it  his  duty  to 
withstand. 

The  three  years  of  Anselm's  first  sojoum  beyond  sea 
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cHAF.  TT.  concern  us  for  the  most  part  only  indirectly.     Of  their 

A^**?  ^af  ™^*'  important  aspect,  as  concerns  us,  I  have  spoken 

hw  foreign  elsewhcrc,^  and  we  shall  again  see  their  fruit  before  the 

iM/joarn.     pp^^jj|^  work  is  ended.    In  his  joumeyings  to  Lyons,  to 

Rome,  to  Bari,  Anselm  learned  a  new  doctrine  which  he 

had  never  found  out  either  at  Bee  or  at  Canterbury.    It 

was  not  for  his  good  that  he,  who  had,  like  the  Primates 

who  had  gone  before  him,  received  his  staff  from  the 

King*s  hands,  and  placed  his  own  hands  in  homage 

between  them,  should  hear  the  anathema  pronounced 

against  the  prince  who  should  bestow  or  the  clerk  who 

should  receive  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  such  sort  as 

no  prince  had  scrupled  to  give  them,  as  no  clerk  had 

scrupled  to  receive  them,  in  the  days  of  King  Eadward 

and  in  the  days  of  King  William.*    When  Anselm  came 

back  to  England,  he  came,  as  we  shall  see,  the  same 

Anselm  as  of  old  in  every  personal  quality,  in  every 

ciiftncre      personal  virtue.     But  in  all  things  which  touched  the 

*"   *"*'      relations  of  popes,  kings,  and  bishops,  he  came  back 

another  man. 

His  But  in  the  course  of  Anselm's  adventures,  in  his 

journey.     fQj.gjgjj  joumeys,  there  are  details  here  and  there  which 

no  Englishman  can  read  without  interest.     We  come 

across  constant  signs  of  the  place  which  England  and 

her  Primate  held  in  the  minds  of  men  of  other  lands. 

Alleged      We  read  how  no  less  a  prince  ttian  Odo  Duke  of  Bur- 

Odo  Duke  gundy,  already  a  crusader  in  Spain  and  afterwards  a 

ffundhr      crusader  in  Palestine,  was  tempted  by  the  report  of  the 

[1078-      wealth  of  the  great  English  see  to  sink  into  a  common 

agidntt      robber,  and  to  set  forth  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  the 

Primate  as  he  passed  through  his  land.     We  read  how 

he  was  turned  from  his  purpose,  when  he  saw  the  white 

hair,  the  gentle  and  venerable  look,  of  the  Archbishop, 

*  See  N.  C.  vol.  v.  p.  145. 

*  See  the  decree  of  the  Council,  Hist.  Nov.  53. 
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the  look  which  won  all  hearts.    Instead  of  harming  him,  chap.  it. 
Odo  received  his  kiss  and  sought  his  blessing,  and  sent 
him  under  a  safe  guard  to  the  borders  of  his  duchy .^    We 
read  how  the  likeness  of  that  venerable  face  had  been 
painted  by  cunning  limners  in  the  interest  of  Clement, 
that  the  robbers  who  were  sent  to  seize  the  faithful 
follower  of  Urban  might  better  know  their  intended 
victim.     We  read  with  some  national  pride  how,  at  his  Anaelm  at 
first  interview  with  Urban,  when  Anselm  bowed  himself  ^'"'*- 
at  the  Pontiff's  feet,  he  was  raised,  received  to  his  kiss, 
and  seated  by  him  as   one  of  equal  rank,  the  Pope 
and   Patriarch   of  another  world.     We  read  how,  in  Council  of 
the  great  gathering  in  the  head  church  of  the  city  and^***^'- 
of  the  world,  when  no  man  knew  what  was  the  fitting 
place  in  a  Boman  council  for  a  guest  such  as  none 
had  ever  seen  before,  the  English  Archbishop  was  placed 
at   the  papal   bidding   in  a  seat   of  special    honour. 
Anselm  took  his  seat  in  that  apse  which  was  spared 
when  papal   barbarism  defaced  the    long    arcades    of 
Constantine,  when  the  patriarchal  throne  of  the  world 
was  cast  forth  as  an  useless  thing,^  but  which  the  more 
relentless  havoc  of  our  own  day,  eager,  it  would  seem, 
to  get  rid  of  all  that  is  older  than  the  dogmas  of 
modern  Rome,  has  ruthlessly  swept  away.   We  read  how 
visitors  and  pilgrims  from  England  bowed  to  kiss  the 
feet  of  Anselm,  as  they  would  have  kissed  those  of 
Urban  himself,  and  how  the  humble  saint  ever  refused 

'  Eadmer,  Hiat.  Nov.  4a.  We  are  told  that  the  Duke,  "fuccensus  amore 
pecunie  quam  copiosam  ilium  ferre  rumor  disperserat,  proponit  animo  earn 
ipsi  auferre.**  But  there  is  really  nothing  in  what  Odo  is  said  to  have 
done  which  implies  any  such  bad  purpose.  Perhaps  Eadmer  judged  him 
uncharitably. 

*  See  Historical  Essays,  Third  Series,  p.  20.  On  my  last  visit  to  Borne 
(1881)  I  found  the  apse  of  Saint  John  Lateran  destroyed,  not  by  Huns  or 
Turks,  but  by  its  own  chapter,  with  the  approval,  it  is  said,  of  its  present 
and  late  bishops.  I  believe  there  is  some  pretence  of  enlarging  the  church, 
and  of  replacing  the  mosaics  in  a  new  apse. 
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CHAP.  IV.  such  unbecoming  worship.^  And  we  are  most  touched 
of  all  to  hear  how,  among  all  these  honours,  Anselm 
was  commonly  spoken  of  in  Bome,  not  by  his  name, 
not  by  the  titles  of  his  office,  but  simply  as  "  the  holy 
man.*'  ^  At  Rome,  that  name  might  have  a  special  mean- 
ing. It  was  well  deserved  by  the  one  suitor  at  the 
Roman  throne  who  abstained  from  the  use  of  Rome  s 
most  convincing  argument. 

But  in  the  record  of  Anselm's  wanderings  there  is  one 
tale  which  comes  home  more  than  any  other  to  the 
hearts  of  Englishmen,  a  tale  which  carries  us  back,  if 
not  strictly  to  the  days  of  English  freedom,  at  least  to 
the  days  when  we  had  a  conqueror  whom  we  had  made 

Council  our  own.  The  fathers  are  gathered  at  Bari,  in  the 
great  minster  of  the  Lykian  Nicolas,  where  the  arts  of 
northern  and  southern  Christendom,  the  massiveness  of 
the  •  Norman,  the  finer  grace  of  the  Greek,  are  so 
strangely  blended  in  the  pile  which  was  then  fresh 
from  the  craftsman's  hand.  There,  in  his  humility,  the 
pilgrim  from  Canterbury  takes  to  himself  a  modest 
place  amongst  the  other  bishops,  with  the  faithful 
Eadmer  sitting  at  his  feet.^  The  Pope  calls  on  his  father 
and  master,  Anselm  Archbishop  of  the  English,  to  arise 
and  speak.  There,  in  the  city  so  lately  torn  away 
from  Eastern  Christendom,  Anselm  is  bidden  to  justify 
the  change  which  Latin  theology  had  made    in  that 

^  Eadmer,  Yit.  Ans.  ii.  5. 48.  *' Angli  illis  temporibus  Romam  veiiientes, 
pedes  ejus  ad  instar  pedum  Bomani  pontificis  sua  oblatione  hooorare  ded- 
derabant.  Quibus  ille  nequaquam  acquiescens,  in  secretiorem  domus 
partem  fugiebat,  et  eos  pro  tali  re  nullo  patiebatur  ad  se  pacto  accedere.'* 

*  Hist.  Nov.  49.  "  Bino  etiam  erat  quod  non  facile  a  quoquam  Boms 
fdmpliciter  homo  yel  arohiepiscopus,  sed  quad  proprio  nomine  sanciuB 
homo  yocabaiur.** 

'  Eadmer  brings  this  out  with  all  viyidness,  Hist.  Not.  49 ;  **  Sedebat 
enim  idem  pater  in  ordine  cseterorum  inter  primos  concilii  patrea,  et  ego  ad 
pedes  ejus.**  Then  the  Pope  call>i  him,  *'  Pater  et  magister  Anselme,  An- 
glorum  arohiepisoope,  ubi  es  f* 
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creed  of  the  East   which    changeth    not.     The  Pope  chap.  iv. 
harangues  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Church  in  various 
lands,  and,  above  all,  on  the  evil  deeds  of  the  tyrant 
of  England.     The  assembled  fathers  agree  with  one 
voice  that  the    sword  of  Peter  must  be  drawn,  and 
that  such  a  sinner  must  be  smitten  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  world.    Then  Anselm  kneels  at  the  feet  of  Urban,  Anseim 
and  craves  that  no  such  blow  may  be  dealt   on  the^ufua.  ^^ 
man  who  had  so   deeply  wronged  him.^     But,  while 
these  high  debates  were  going  on,  the  curious  eye  of 
Eadmer  had  lighted  on  an  object  which  spoke  straight 
to  his  heart  as  an  Englishman  and  a  monk  of  Christ 
Church.    Among  the  assembled  prelates  the  Archbishop  The  cope 
of  Beneventum  appeared  clad  in  a  cope  of  surpassing  ^^^^^"^^ 
richness.    Eadmer  knew  at  once  whence  it  came;  he 
knew  that  it  had  once  been  one  of  the  glories  of  Canter- 
bury, worn  by  Primates  of  England  before  England  had 
bowed  either  to  the  Norman  or  to  the  Dane.     Eadmer, 
brought  up  from  his  childhood  in  the  cloister  of  Christ 
Church,  had  been  taught  as  a  boy  by  aged  monks  who 
could  remember  the  days  of  Cnut  and  Emma.    Those  Dealings 
elders  of  the  house,  Eadwig  and  Blsecman  and  Parman,c^^^ui7 
had  told  him  how  in  those  days  there  had  been  a  miffhty  ^^^  ^^^*^ 
famine  in  the  land  of  Apulia,  how  the  then  Archbishop 
of  Beneventum  had  travelled  through  foreign  lands  to 
seek  help  for  his  starving  flock,  how  he  brought  with 
him  a  precious  relic,  the  arm  of  the  apostle  Bartholo- 
mew, and  how,  having  passed  through  Italy  and  Oaul, 
he  was  led  to  cross  the  sea  by  the  fetme  of  the  wealth  of 

'  The  whole  story  is  charmingly  told  by  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  50.  His 
picture  of  himself  and  his  curiosity  in  the  new  world  which  is  opened  to 
him  is  delightful.  So  is  his  joy  when  he  sees  the  cope  of  which  he  has  so 
often  heard  and  shows  it  to  Anselm ;  "  Cum,  ut  dixi,  ooncilio  prsesens  antis- 
titem  Beneventanum,  cappa  reliquis  prsestante  omatum,  viderem,  et  eam  ex 
his  quffi  olion  audieram  optime  nossem,  non  modice  Istatus  et  cappam  et 
verba  mihi  puero  ex  inde  dicta  patri  Anselmo  ostendL" 

VOL.  I.  R  r 
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CHAP.  TV.  England  and  of  the  piety  and  bounty  of  Emma  its  Lady. 
She  gave  him  plenteous  gifts  for  his  people,  and  he  asked 
whether  she  would  not  give  yet  more  as  the  price  of  the 
Emma       predous  relic.      The  genuineness  of  the  treasure  was 
ara'of  ^    solemnly  sworn  to;^    a  great  price  was  paid  for  it  by 
^int  Bar-  ^.j^^  Lady,  and,  by  the  special  order  of  King  Cnut,  it 
was  added  as  a  precious  gift  to  the  treasures  of  the 
metropolitan  church.     For  in  those  days,  says  Eadmer, 
it  was  the  manner  of  the  English  to  set  the  patronage  of 
MiheU      the  saints  before  all  the  wealth  of  this  world.     The 
ofthe^pe.  Archbishop  of  Beneventum  went  back,  loaded  with  the 
alms  of  England,  and  bearing  with  him,  among  other 
gifts  from  his  brother  Primate  iSthelnoth,  tins  very  cope 
richly  embroidered  with  gold  with  all  the  skill  of  Eng- 
lish  hands.     Eadmer,  taught  by  the  tradition  of  his 
elders,  knew  the  vestment  as  he  saw  it  in  that  far  land 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  successor  of  the  prelate  who  had 
Eadmer     come  to  our  island  for  help  in  his  day  of  need.    He  saw 
thTcoj^  it  with  joy;  he  pointed  it  out  to  Father  Anselm,  and, 
feigning  ignorance,  he  asked  the  Beneventan  Archbishop 
the  history  of  the  splendid  cope  which  he  wore.     He 
was  pleased  to  find  that  the  tradition  of  Beneventum 
was  the  same  as  the  tradition  of  Canterbury.^    Now 
that  we  have  made  our  way  into  other  times  and  otJier 
lands,  it  is  pleasing  to  look  back  for  a  moment,  with  our 
faithful  Eadmer,  to  days  when  England  still  was  Eng- 
land, even  though  she  had  already  learned  to  bow  to  a 
foreign  King  and  a  foreign  Lady. 

More  important  in  a  general  view  than  the  details  of 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  51 .  Some  one,  seemingly  the  Lady  herself  reqoirea 
that  he  shall  swear  **  super  corpiis  Dominicum  et  super  sanctorum  reliquias 
quas  ei  proponam  jurejurando  reliquias  de  quibus  agitur  yeraciter  esM  de 
corpore  beat!  apostoli  Bartholomsi,  et  id  remota  omni  aequirocatione  atqae 
'Bophismate."  The  Archbishop  was  quite  ready  to  swear. 
* '  lb.  **  Inter  alia  mutuse  dilectionis  colloquia  coepi  de  eadem  cappa  loqoi, 
et  unde  illam  haberet  quasi  nesoius  interrogavi.** 
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Anselm's  journey  are  the  negotiations  which  went  on  chap.it. 
during  this  time  between  William,  Urban,  and  Anselm. 
The  Red  King's  day  of  grace  was  now  over.     The  lastPoeition  of 
touch  of  feeling  recorded  of  him  is  when  he  bowed  his 
head  to  receive  Anselm's  blessing.    Henceforth  he  stands 
out,  in  a  more  marked  way  than  ever,  in  the  character 
which  distinguishes  him  &om  other  kings  and  from  other 
men.    We  have  had  evil  kings  before  and  after  him ;  but 
we  have  had  none  other  who  openly  chose  evil  to  be  his 
good,  none  other  who  declared  himself  in  plain  words  to 
be  the  personal  enemy  of  the  Almighty.    Yet,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  the  bolts  of  the  Church  never  lighted  on 
the  head  of  this  worst  of  royal  sinners.     We  have  just 
seen  how  once  at  least  he  was  spared  by  the  merciful 
intercession  of  his  own  victim.    We  are  tempted  to  stop  PoBsible 
and  think  how  a  formal  excommunication  would  have^^^Jf" 
worked  on  such  an  one  as  William  Rufus  had  now  be-9^**®'*®^ 

him. 

come.  We  must  remember  that  the  weight  of  papal  excom-  p^pjj  ^j^. 
munications  of  princes  had  not  yet  been  lowered,  as  it  came  c«^nmm- 
to  be  lowered  afterwards,  either  by  their  frequency  or  by  not  yet 
their  manifest  injustice.    The  cases  which  were  then  fresh  ®*P"^' 
in  men's  minds  were  all  striking  and  weighty.     The  ex-  The  Em- 
communication  of  the  Emperor  was,  from  the  papal  point  ]^^ 
of  view,  a  natural  stage  of  the  great  struggle  which  was 
still  raging.    Philip  of  France  had  been  excommunicated  Philip  of 
for  a  moral  oflFence  which  seemed  the  darker  because  it  '*°^* 
involved  the  mockery  of  an  ecclesiastical   sacrament. 
And  no  man  could  wonder  or  blame  when,  in  the  days  Bdeslaus 
of  Hildebrand,  Boleslaus  of  Poland  was  put  out  of  the  J^^^  ^^  ' 
communion  of  the  faithful  for  slaying  with  his  own 
hands  before  the  altar  the  bishop  who  had  rebuked  him 
for  his  sins.^    The  case  most  akin  to  the  wanton  excom- 
munications of  later  times  had  been  when  Alexander  the 

^  The  story  is  told  in  the  Annalea  C^pH^  CrftcoirieBUS  (Pertz,  jxt,  598). 
1079,  and  more  briefly  in  other  aiu^%    ^  the  same  volume. 
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CHAP.  IT.  Second  in  form,  when  Hildebrand  in  tmUi,  had  de- 

'^^  ^nounced  Harold  without  a  hearing  for  no  crime  but  that 

of  accepting  the  crown  which  his  people  gave  him.    But 

men  are  so  apt  to  judge  by  results  that  the  fall  of 

Harold  and  of  England  may  by  this  time,  even  among 

Englishmen,  have  begun  to  be  looked  on  as  a  witness  to 

the  power  of  the  Church's  thunders.    In  the  days  of 

Rufus  a  papal  excommunication  was  still  a  real  and 

fearful  thing  at  which  men  stood  aghast    It  might  not 

have  turned  the  heart  of  Bufiis;  it  might  even  have 

Probable    hardened  his  heart  yet  further.    But  among  his  people, 

excommu!^  ^^^^  among  his  own  courtiers,  the  effect  would  doubi- 

mcation  onjggg  have  been  such  that  he  must  in  the  end,   like 

the  people. 

Philip,  have  formally  given  way.  As  it  was,  the 
bolt  never  fell;  the  hand  of  Anselm  stopped  it  once; 
other  causes,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  stopped  it  after- 
wards. And,  instead  of  the  formal  excommunication  of 
Rome,  there  came  that  more  striking  excommunication 
by  the  voice  of  the  English  people,  when,  by  a  common 
instinct,  they  declared  William  ihe  Red  to  have  no  true 
part  in  that  communion  of  the  faithful  from  which  he 
had  never  been  formally  cut  off. 


Anselm 
writes  to 
the  Pope 
from 
Lyons. 

His  new 
tone. 


The  negotiations,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  which  fol- 
lowed the  departure  of  Anselm  may  be  looked  on  as 
beginning  with  a  letter  written  by  Anselm  to  the  Pope 
from  Lyons.^  The  Archbishop,  once  out  of  England, 
seems  to  take  up  a  new  tone.  His  language  with  r^ard 
to  the  King's  doings  is  still  singularly  mild;^  but  he 
now  begins  to  speak,  not  only  of  God  and  right,  but  of 
the  canons  of  the  Church  and  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 


^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Noy.  43. 

'  lb.  **Ipse  rex  fftoiebat  quedam  quae  facienda  non  videbantnr  de 
ecdeeiis,  quas  post  obitmn  prselatorum  aliter  qoam  oporteret  tracta- 
bat." 
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as  something  to  which  the  arbitrary  customs  of  Eng-  chap.  iv. 
land  must  give  way.^    To  those  customs  he  cannot  agree 
without  perilling  his   own  soul  and  the   souls  of  his 
successors.    He  comes  to  the  Apostolic  See  for  help  and 
counsel.^    When  he  had  reached  Rome,  he  again  setAnselm 
forth  his  case  more  fully,  as  it  had  been  set  forth  in  the 
letter  from  Lyons.     Letters  both  from  Anselm  and  from  Letters  to 
the  Pope  were  sent  to  the  King  by  the  same  messenger,    ^     °^' 
letters  which  unluckily  are  not  preserved.  The  summary 
of  the  papal  letter  seems  to  point  to  a  lofty  tone  on  the 
part  of  the  Pontiff.     He  moves,  he  exhorts,  he  at  last 
commands.  King  William,  to  leave  the  goods  of  the  Arch- 
bishop free,  and  to  restore  everything  to  him.^    Anselm's 
own  letter  was  doubtless  in  a  milder  strain.     The  mes- 
senger came  back,  to  find  both  Urban  and  Anselm  again 
at  Rome  after  the  synod  at  Ban.    The  letter  from  Urban  His  recep- 
had  been  received,  though  ungraciously;  the  letter  from|^^^ 
Anselm  was  sent  back.     As  soon  as  the  King  knew  that 
the  bearer  was  a  man  of  the  Archbishop's,  he  had  sworn 
by  the  face  of  Lucca  that,  unless  the  messenger  speedily 
got  him  away  out  of  his  lands,  he  would  have  his  eyes 
torn  out  without  fail.* 

The  Pope  however  could  hardly  be  left  wholly  with-  Mission  of 
out  some  answer,  however  scornfully  William  might  deal  Warelwast. 

1  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  43.  **  Legem  Dei  et  canonicas  et  apostolicas  anctori- 
tates  voluntariis  oonsuetudinibus  obrui  videbam.  De  his  omnibus  cum 
loquebar,  nihil  efficiebam,  et  non  tarn  simplex  recUtudo  quam  voluntaiiiB 
consnetudines  obtendebantur." 

'  He  gives  among  his  reasons,  "Neo  de  his  placitare  poteram;  nullus 
enim  aut  consilium  aut  auxilium  mihi  ad  hsec  audebat  dare." 

'  lb.  45.  **  Scribit  literas  Willielmo  regi  Aoglisa,  in  quibut  at  res  An- 
selmi  liberas  in  regno  suo  &ceret,  et  de  suis  omnibus  ilium  reTestiret,  movet, 
hortatur,  imperat** 

*  lb.  51.  "  Susceptis  quidem  quoquo  modo  Uteris  papsB,  literas  Anselmi 
nullo  voluisse  pacto  susdpere,  imo,  oognito  ilium  [nuntium]  esse  hominem 
ejus,  jurasse  per  vultum  Dei  quia,  si  festine  terram  suam  non  exiret,  sine 
retractatione  oculos  ei  end  faceret." 
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CHAP.  IT.  yfrith  the  letter  of  his  own  sabject  But  the  answer  was 
not  speedy  in  coming.  Its  bearer  was  the  trost  j  derk 
William  of  Warelwast,  of  whom  we  have  already 
heard  more  than  once.  The  Eing*s  business  did  not 
now  call  for  the  same  haste  as  it  had  done  when  the 
same  man  was  sent  to  find  out  who  was  the  true 
Pope.^  Much  happened  before  he  came.  Amongst  other 
things,  not  a  few  travellers  came  from  England  and 
Normandy,  bringing  with  them  fresh  and  fresh  reports 
of  the  evil  doings  of  the  King,  some  of  which  we  have 

Wflliun     already  heard  of.     William  was  now   in  Normandy. 

continent.  He  crossed  at  Martinmas,^  and  spent  the  whole  of  the 

Novonber,  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^  ^^  wars  of  France  and  Maine.     He  did 

April,  i^ot  come  back  to  England  till  the  Easter  of  the  year 
following  that.^  It  was  now  that  he  played  at  Rouen 
the  part  of  a  missionary  of  the  creed  of  Moses.^  But  he 
kept  his  eye  upon  England  also ;  for  to  this  time  is  as- 
signed the  story  of  the  fifty  Englishmen  who  so  enraged 
the  blaspheming  King  by  proving  their  innocence  by  the 
ordeal.'^  Nor  was  it  merely  rumours  of  William's  doings 
at  home  which  found  their  way  into  Italy  from  Nor- 
mandy and  England.  While  the  King  was  devising  his 
answer  to  the  Pope,  his  emissaries  were  busy  in  other 

Affidn  of   parts  of  the  peninsula.     The  affiEurs  of  the  Normans  in 

Italy.  their  two  great  settlements  are  always  joining  in  one 
stream.  While  Bohemund  and  Tancred  were  on  their 
Eastern  march,  the  reigning  princes  of  their  house,  Roger 
of  Apulia  and  Roger  of  Sicily,  were  carrying  on  their 

Siege  of     schemes  of  advancement  west  of  Hadria.     Their  armies 
^"**       now  lay  before  Capua.    Meanwhile  Anselm  had  with- 

'  See  above,  p.  526. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1097.    We  shall  ooine  to  his  croesing  and  returning  in 
another  chapter. 

*  lb.  1099. 

*  See  above,  p.  x6a.  *  See  above,  p.  155. 
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drawn  with  John  Abbot  of  Telesia  to  seek  quiet  in  a  town  ohaf.  it. 
of  the  Abbot's  on  the  upper  Vultumus,  whose  name  of^^^** 
Schiavia  may  suggest  some  ethnological  questions.^  Our 
guide  specially  marks  that  this  journey  was  a  journey 
into  Samnium;  he  may  not  have  fully  taken  in  how. 
truly  Telesia  was  the  heart  of  Samnium,  alike  in  the 
days  of  the  Pontius  of  the  Caudine  Forks  and  in  the 
days  of  the  Pontius  of  the  Colline  Qate.^    Here,  in  his  He  writes 
Samnite  retreat,  Anselm  was  moulding  the  theology  of  all  Homo."  ^ 
later  times  by  his  treatise  which  told  why  Qod  became 
Man.^  Meanwhile  William  of  England,  at  war  with  right- 
eousness  in  aU  its  forms.  heW  Helias  in  his  prisof  at 
Bayeux,^  and  plotted  against  Anselm  in  his  hermitage  at 
Schiavia.    When  Duke  Roger^s  army  was  so  near,  the 
master  of  Normandy  deemed  that  something  might  be 
done  for  his  purpose  by  Norman  arms  or  Norman  craft. 
He  sent  letters — his  letters  could  go  speedily  when  speed 
was  needed — to  stir  up  Duke  Roger  to  do  some  mis- 
chief to  the  man  whom  he  hated.^    The  plot  was  in 
vain.  Anselm  was  invited  to  the  Duke's  camp ;  he  was  Anselm 
received  there  with  all  honour  during  a  sojourn  of  someb^o,^*^ 
time,  as  he  was  at  every  other  point  of  the  Duke's  ^*P^- 
dominions  to  which  he  went.®    The  Pope  and  Anselm, 

^  Eadmer,  Hut.  Nov.  45.  **  Dudt  etun  [abbas]  in  yiUam  suam  Sdaviam 
nomine,  qosB  in  mentis  altitudine  sita,  sano  jugiter  aere  oonyersantibas  iUio 
habilis  exstat.'* 

'  See  Historical  Essays,  Second  Series,  p.  357,  ed.  a ;  Arnold,  Hist.  Bome, 

ii.  3<55. 
'  Vita  Anselmi,  ii.  4.  43. 

*  We  shall  oome  to  this  in  another  chapter. 

*  The  reception  of  Anselm  by  Duke  Boger  is  described  by  Eadmer  in 
both  his  works  (Hist.  Nov.  46,  and  in  the  Life,  ii.  5.  45).  The  plots  of 
William  Bufus  come  from  William  of  Malmesbury  (Gest.  Pont.  98); 
**  Adeo  ut  Bogems  dux  Apuli«,  apud  qnem  rex  AngUie  ilium  litteris  in- 
simulandum  corayerat,  spretis  ixeoi^y  longe  aliter  sententiam  snadi  in 
viri  honorem  transferret.'' 

*  There  is  something  rathe>>  \9X  ^  ^®  pictnre  of  the  Pope  and 

Anselm  dwelling  in  the  cam*,    ^^^^l^ewegera  (Pist.  IS  on.  4^y,  "Plures 

**  (if  ^e 


»*"• 
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CHAP.  IV.  patriarchs  of  two  worlds,  were  Duke  Roger's  gaests  at 
the  same  time.  But  only  the  rich  dared  to  present 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope  of  the  mainland, 
while  the  shepherd  of  the  nations  beyond  the  sea  wel- 
Anselm  .  comed  men  of  all  kinds  lovingly.^  The  very  Saracens 
Saracens,  whom  Count  Roger  had  brought  from  Sicily  to  the  help 
of  his  nephew  pressed  to  visit  the  holy  man  of  another 
faith,  to  be  received  and  fed  at  his  cost,  to  kiss  his  hands, 
and  to  cover  him  with  prayers  and  blessings.  Not  a  few 
of  them  were  even  ready  to  embrace  Anselm's  creed;* 
but  proselytism  among  his  soldiers  formed  no  part 
of  the  policy  of  the  conqueror  of  Sicily.  Count  Roger 
was  ready  enough  to  extend  the  territorial  bounds  of 

exhinc  dies  in  obsidione  fecimus,  remoti  in  tentoriis  a  frequentia  et  tumulta 
perstrepentis  ezercitus.  .  .  .  Sioque  doneo  civitas  in  dediiionem  transiit, 
obsidio  illios  dominum  papam  et  Anselmnm  vicinoB  habnit,  ita  ut  familia 
illomin  magis  videreiur  una  qnam  duse.**  This  is  one  of  several  passages 
in  which  Anselm  and  others  seem  to  take  a  state  of  war  for  granted.  There 
is  no  protest,  no  pleading  of  any  kind,  on  behalf  of  the  besieged  dty.  There 
are  some  remarks  of  M.  de  R^musat  (Saint  Anselme,  p.  36a)  on  this  sub- 
ject, with  regard  to  the  correspondence  between  Henry  and  Anselm  after 
the  battle  of  Tinchebrai.  But  in  this  last  case  the  victory  of  Henry  was 
surely  a  gain  to  humanity.  In  the  Life  Eadmer  gives  some  curious  details  of 
their  life  in  the  camp,  and  of  a  remarkable  escape  of  Anselm. 

'  Eadmer  seems  to  take  a  certain  pleasure  in  little  hits  against  Urban, 
which  his  conduct  presently  made  not  wholly  undeserved.  Thus,  in  Hist. 
Nov.  46,  he  points  out  how  the  Pope  came  to  the  camp  *'  ingenti  ssecularis 
glorisB  pompa."  So  now  in  the  Life  (ii.  5. 46)  he  contrasts  the  demeanour 
of  Urban  with  that  of  Anselm  at  some  length,  and  ends,  **  Multi  ergo, 
quos  timer  prohibebat  ad  papam  accedere,  festinabant  ad  Anselmum 
venire,  amore  ducti  qui  nesdt  timere.  Majestas  etenim  papsB  solos  ad- 
mittebat  divites,  humanitas  Anselmi  sine  personarum  aooeptione  susdpiebat 


omnes.*' 


^  Vita,  ii.  5.46.  "  Et  quos  onmee  ?  Paganos  etiam,  ut  de  Christianis  taceam." 
Eadmer  then  goes  on  to  speak  at  some  length  of  the  Saraoens  brought  over 
by  Ck>unt  Roger,  whom  he  pointedly  speaks  of  as  the  man  of  his  nephew ; 
'*  Homo  duds  Rogerus,  comes  de  SiciUa.**  We  read  how  Anselm  received 
and  entertained  many  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  how,  when  he  passed  through 
their  camp,  "  ingens  multitude  eorum  elevatis  ad  cslum  manibus  ei  proa- 
pera  imprecarentur,  et  osculatis  pro  ritu  sue  manibus  propriis  neone  coram 
eo  genibus  flezis,  pro  sua  eum  benigna  laigitate  grates  agendo  venera- 
rentur." 
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Christendom  by  his  sword ;  but  he  found,  as  his  great-  chap.  iv. 
grandson  found  after  him,  that  in  war  no  followers  were  ^"^* 
to  be  trusted  like  the  misbelievers.     Once  enlisted  in  his  forbids  con- 


versions. 


service,  they  had  no  motive  to  forsake  him  for  any  other 
Christian  leader,  while  they  had  no  hope  of  restoring 
the  supremacy  of  their  own  faith.  With  them  too  neither 
Clement  nor  Urban,  nor  any  votary  of  Clement  or  Urban, 
had  any  weight.  So  useful  a  class  of  warriors  was 
not  to  be  lessened  in  number.  Whatever  might  be  his 
missionary  zeal  at  Palermo  or  Syracuse,  Count  Koger 
allowed  no  conversions  in  the  camp  before  Capua.  The 
men  who  were  ready  to  hearken  to  Anselm's  teaching 
had  to  turn  away  at  the  bidding  of  their  temporal 
lord,  and  the  father  of  Christian  theology  was  forbidden 
the  rare  glory  of  wmning  willing  proselytes  to  the 
Christian  faith  among  the  votaries  of  Islam.^ 

Meanwhile  the  tales  of  William's  misdoings  in  Nor-Anselm 
mandy  and  England  were  brought  in  day  by  day.     The  ^g^ 
heart  of  Anselm  was  moved  ever  more  and  more;  he^^®, *"'^' 

bishopric. 

saw  that,  come  what  might,  he  and  such  a  king  could 
never  agree ;  the  only  course  for  him  was  to  cast  aside 
the  grievous  burthen  and  responsibility  of  his  arch- 
bishopric. He  earnestly  craved  the  PontiflF's  leave  to 
resign  it  into  his  hands.^  Urban  was  far  too  wary 
for  this.  He  enjoined  Anselm,  by  virtue  of  holy  Urban  for- 
obedience,  to  do  no    such  thing.     The   King,  in    his  " 

'  Vita,  ii.5. 46.  '*  Qaorum  etiam  plurimi,  velut  comperimns,  se  libenter  ejus 
doctrinse  instruendos  submisissent,  ac  Christians  fidei  jugo  sua  per  eum  colla 
iDJecisBent,  si  credulitatem  [crudelitatem  ?]  comitis  sui  per  hoc  in  se  ssevi- 
ioram  non  formidassent.  Nam  revera  nullum  eorum  pati  volebat  Chris- 
tianum  impune  fieri.'*  He  adds  the  comment ;  **  Quod  qua  industria,  ut 
ita  dicam,  faciebat  nihil  mea  interest ;  Tiderit  Deus  et  ipse." 

*  Anselm*B  motives  are  set  forth  at  length  in  Hist.  Noy.  46.  One  reason 
is  that  his  teaching  was  so  much  i^ore  listened  to  on  the  continent  thnn  it 
was  in  England.    The  stories  of  WjUift"^**  ®^  doings  are  V^ought  in  at 
this  point. 
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CHAP.  nr.  tyranny,  might  seize  his  temporalities  and  might  keep 
him  oat  of  the  land ;  bat  in  the  eye  of  the  Chorch  he 
remained  none  the  less  the  Archbishop  of  the  English 
kingdom,  with  his  power  of  binding  and  loosing  as  strong 
as  ever.^  Anselm  was  not  only  not  to  give  up  his  office; 
he  was  to  make  a  point  of  always  appearing  with  the 
full  badges  of  his  office.^  Even  now  Anselm  seems  to 
have  been  in  some  difficulties  how  to  reconcile  his  two 
duties  to  Qod  and  to  Caesar,  difficulties  which  he  would 
doubtless  have  got  rid  of  altogether  by  resigning  the 
archbishopric*  But  he  submits  to  the  PontiflTs  will, 
and  he  is  bidden  to  meet  him  again  at  Bari,  where 
judgement  will  be  given  in  the  matter  of  the  King  of  the 
English  and  of  all  others  who  interfere  with  the  liberties 
of  the  Church.* 
Coandl  Then    came    the    meeting    at  Bari,  the  disputation 

Qotoi^,^  against  the  Greeks,  the  excommunication  of  Bufiis 
'^^*  stopped  by  Anselm's  intercession.*  That  Anselm  was 
playing  an  arranged  part  we  cannot  believe  for  a 
moment ;  but  we  may  believe,  without  breach  of  charity, 
that  Urban  threatened  the  excommunication  of  Bufiis 
in  the  full  belief  that  Anselm  would  intercede  for  him. 
Anselm  at  Urban  and  Anselm  then  went  back  to  Bome;  and 
thither  presently  came  the  messenger  from  Normandy, 
who   had   to  tell  of  the  King's  frightful   threats  to- 

^  A  debate  on  this  head,  in  rather  long  speeches  between  TJrbao  and 
Ansekn,  is  given  in  Hist.  Not.  48.  The  main  doctrine  stands  thus ;  **  Si 
propter  tyrannidem  prindpis,  qui  nunc  ibi  dominatur,  in  terram  illam  redire 
non  pennitteris,  jure  tamen  Christianitatis  semper  illios  archiepiscopos 
esto,  potestatem  ligandi  atque  solvendi  super  eam  dam  vixeris  obtinens.** 

'  lb.  '*£t  insigmbus  pontificalibus  more  smnmi  pontifids  atens  uU- 
cunqne  fueris." 

'  He  again  describes  his  whole  struggle  between  the  two  dnties,  how  he 
believed  that  he  could  reconcile  both,  how  others  told  him  that  he  oonld 
not,  and  he  asks,  "  £t  ego,  pater,  inter  tales  quid  Cacerem  t  ** 

*  lb.  49.  **  De  ipso  rege  Anglico  suisque  et  soi  similibos  qm  contra  Uber- 
tatem  ecolesiflD  Dei  se  erexemnt.** 

•  See  above,  p.  608. 
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wards  himself.     Soon  after  came    William  of  Warel-  chap.  iv. 
wast,   with    a   message   from   the   King  to  the  ^op^-wS^agt 
The  diplomacy  of  Jhe  future  bishop  of  Exeter  was  at  mm!  Urban, 
least  straightforward.     "My  lord  the  King  sends  you 
word  that  he  wonders  not  a  little  how  it  can  have 
come  into  your  mind  to   address   him  for  the  resti- 
tution of  the  goods  of  Anselm."     He  added,  "K  you 
ask  the  reason,  here  it  is.    When  Anselm  wished  to 
depart  from  his  land,  the  King  openly  threateped  him 
that,  if  he  went,  he  should  take  the  whole  archbishopric 
into  his  demesne.     Since  Anselm  then  would  not,  even 
when  thus  threatened,  give  up  his  purpose  of  going, 
the  King  deems  that  his  own  acts  were  right,  and  that 
he    is   now  wrongfully  blamed."  ^      The   Pope   asked 
whether  the  King  had  any  other  charge  against  Anselm. 
"None,"  answered  the  envoy.    Urban  had  gained  an 
advantage.    He  poured  forth  his  wonder  at  a  thing  sourban's 
unheard  of  in  all  time  as  that  a  king  should  spoil  the"*^^' 
primate  of  his  kingdom  of  all  his  goods  merely  because 
he  would  not  refrain  from  visiting  the  Roman  Churdh, 
the  mother  of  all  churches.^     William   of  Warelwast  Excommu- 
might  go  back  to  his  master,  and  might  tell  him  that"^^^^ 
the  Pope  meant   to  hold  a  council   at  Rome  in   the 
Easter-week  next  to   come,  and  that,  if  by  that  time  April  i  a, 
Anselm  was  not  restored  to  all  that  he  had  lost,  the  '^'* 
sentence  of  excommunication  should  go  forth.^ 

*  Hist.  Nov.  51.  "Si  cauaam  qaasris,  base  est.  Qoando  de  terra  sua 
diflcedere  voluit,  aperte  minatos  est  se  illo  discedente  totum  arcbiepisoo- 
patom  in  dominium  sunm  acceptimmi.  Quoniam  igitnr,  neo  bis  minis  oon- 
striotus,  quin  exiret  omittere  noluit,  juste  se  putat  fedsse  quod  fedt  et 
injuria  reprebendi.** 

*  lb.  5a.  "  Quis  unqnam  audivit  talia  ?  pio  boc  solo  primatem  legni  suis 
omnibus  spoliavit,  quia  ne  sanctam  matrem  ecolesiam  omnium  Romanam 
yisitaret  omittere  noluit  ?«...£(  pro  tali  response  mirabiUs  liomo  hue 
tefatigasti!** 

'  lb.    ''Certissime  noverit  se  ij.  ^u^^evx  concUio  dixim&Uonis  semteaUa 
puniri  *quam  promeruit** 
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CHAP.  IV.      Brave  words  were  these  of  Pope  Urban,  but  William 
the  Red  knew  how  to  deal  with  mere  bravery  of  words, 
even  in  the  Pope  whom  he  had  acknowledged.    Walter 
of  Albano  had  once  outwitted  William  and  his  counsel- 
lors ;  but  Walter  of  Albano  had  in  the  end  yielded  to 
William  of  William's  most  powerful  argument.    William  of  Warel- 
wast's        wast  was  not  the  least  likely  to  outwit  Urban;  but  he 
f^^^'^^.^'had  it  in  commission  from  his  master  to  overcome  the 

ings  witn 

Urban.      Pope  by  the  same  logic  by  which  his  L^ate  had  been 
overcome.    We  may  copy  the  words  of  our  own  Chroni- 
cler four-and-twenty  years  later;  "That  overcame  Rome 
that  overcometh  all  the  world,  that  is  gold  and  silver."  ^ 
To  Urban's  well  conceived  speech  the  answer  of  William 
of  Warelwast  was    pithy  and  practical;  "Before  I  go 
away,  I  will  have  some  dealings  with  you  more  in 
The  ex-      private."^    He  went  to  work  prudently,  as  the  Red 
caUoD        Kings  clerks  knew  how  to  do;  he  made  friends  here 
respited.     ^^^  there ;  the  Pope's  advisers  were  blinded ;  the  Pope 
April-       himself  was  blinded ;  a  respite  from  Easter  to  Michael- 
T^"^'  mas  was  granted  to  King  William  of  England.' 
Poffltion  of     This  adjournment  was  a  heavy  blow  for  Anselm.    He 
had  in  no  way  stirred  up  the  Pope  to  any  action  against 
the  prince  whom  he  still  acknowledged  as  his  sovereign. 
At  Bari,  when  no  answer  had  as  yet  been  received 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1123. 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  5a.    **  Priusquam  abeam,  tecam  seoretioi  agam." 
'  lb.    "Prudenter  operam  dando  bos  et  illos  axue  cansaB  &utore8  effi- 

cere,  ac,  at  domini  sui  voluntati  satisfaceret,  munera  quibus  ea  oordi 
ease  animadvertebat  dispertiendo  et  pollicendo  parvi  habere.  Dedoctos 
ergo  a  sententia  Bomanus  pontifex  est."  William  of  Mahnesbury  (Gest. 
Pont.  101)  is  still  more  diatinct  on  this  head;  "Arte  qua  peritos  ermt 
negotium  oonficiens,  singnlos  ambiendo,  muneribus  et  pollidtationibus,  regi 
tciminum  ad  festum  sancti  Michahelis  obtinuit.  Cmietatus  est  mnltom  ad 
id  concedendum  Urbanus,  qnod  luctarentnr  in  ejus  animo  Anselmi  religio  et 
munerum  oblatio ;  sed  prevaluit  tandem  peounia.  Itaque  omnia  superat, 
omnia  deprimit  nummus.  Indignum  &otum  nt  pectori  tanti  Tiri,  Urban! 
dico,  Tilesoeret  fimud  cura,  Dei  respectus  oederet,  et  peounia  justitiam 
prsBverteret." 
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from  the  King,  Anselm  had  pleaded  for  him ;  it  was  chap.  iv. 
indeed  only  common  justice  to  give  him  that  one  more 
chance.  But,  when  the  answer  had  come,  and  had 
proved  to  be  of  such  a  kind  as  we  have  seen, 
Anselm  most  likely  thought  that  the  time  for  action  had 
come.  He  might  indeed  fairly  deem  that  the  excom- 
munication would  in  truth  be  an  act  of  kindness  to- 
wards WiUiam.  All  other  means  of  reclaiming  the 
sinner  had  failed;  that  final  and  most  awful  means 
might  at  last  succeed.  At  all  events,  Anselm*s  soul  was 
grieved  to  the  quick  at  the  thought  that  the  Pope's 
sentence,  whatever  it  might  be,  could  be  changed  or 
delayed  by  the  power  of  filthy  lucre.  He  had  borne  Urban's 
every  kind  of  grief,  he  had  borne  insults  and  banish- of  ^^jjgelm. 
ment  and  the  spoiling  of  his  goods,  for  the  sake  of  Rome 
and  the  Pope,  and  he  had  now  found  out  what  Rome  and 
the  Pope  were.  He  had  found  that  the  master  was  no 
better  than  his  servants.  He  had  found  Rome  to  be 
what  Rome  was  ever  found  to  be  by  every  English 
bishop,  by  every  Englishman  by  birth  or  adoption,  who 
ever  trusted  in  her.  Urban  proved  the  same  broken 
reed  to  Anselm  which  Alexander  in  after  days  proved  to 
Thomas.  Anselm  had  gone  through  much  in  order  to 
have  the  counsel  and  help  of  the  Pope.  But  no  counsel 
or  help  had  he  found  in  him.^  He  craved  leave  toAnaelm 
depart  from  Rome,  and  again  to  tarry  at  Lyons  with  agtayforthe 
friend  in  whom  he  could  better  trust,  the  Primate  of  all  ^^'^^^^^  ®^ 

'  Lateran, 

the  Gauls.^    The  request  was  refused.     Urban  had  still  April  i  a, 
to  make  use  of  Anselm  for  his  own  purposes.     He 
had  to  show  his  guest  and  the  Church's  confessor — 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  5  a.  '*Quod  Tidentes  vane  nos  ibi  consilium,  nihil 
auxilium  operiri  intelleximas.*' 

*  Will.  Malma.  Gest.  Pont.  loa.  "Visum  est  ergo  Anselmo  oirca  tarn 
venalem  hominem  expectationem  non  perdere,  sed  Lugdunum  remeare. 
Sed  enim  lioentiam  impetrare  non  potuit,  retinente  papa,  ut  invidiam  faucH 
aliquo  levaret  solatio.** 
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CHAP.  ly.  the  guest  and  confessor  whom  he  had  sold  for  William's 

gold — to  the  whole  world  in  his  Lateran  Council.    The 

special  honours  which  were  there  paid  to  Anselm  must 

Protest  of  have  been  felt  by  him  as  little  more  than  a  mockery.   It 

Luo^  ^  ^^J^y  bave  been  a  preconcerted  scene,  it  may  have  been 

a  burst  of  honest  indignation,  when  Beingar,  Bishop  of 

Lucca,  bore   an  emphatic  witness  on   Anselm's    side. 

Beingar,  chosen  on  accoimt  of  his  lofty  stature  and 

sounding  voice  to  annoimce  the  decrees  of  the  Council, 

broke  forth  in  words  of  his  own  declaring  the  holiness 

and  the  wrongs  of  the  Archbishop  of  the  English,  and 

thrice  smote  his  staff  on  the  floor  with  quivering  lips 

and  teeth  gnashed  together.^    The  Pope  checked  him; 

Beingar  protested,  and  renewed  his  protest.     Anselm 

simply  wondered;   he  had  never  said  a  word  to  the 

Bishop  of  Lucca  on  any  such  matter,  nor  did  he  believe 

that  any  of  his  faithful  followers  had  done  so  either.^ 

End  of  the      The  council  broke  up.    The  great  general  anathema 

was  pronounced  which  would  take  in  William  along 

with  the  other  princes  of  the  earth  ;^  but  nothing  was 

Anselm      said  or  done  directly  for  Anselm  or  his  cause.^    Anselm 

.yons.       now  at  last  left  Bome  for  Lyons.    He  there  heard  of  the 

deaths  both  of  him  who  was  to  issue  the  excommunication 

Death  of    and  of  him  against  whom  it  was  to  be  issued.    Urban 

July  29,     did  not  live  to  hear  how  his  preaching  at  Clermont 

'^99-         'v^as  crowned  by  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  City.    Yet 

the  work  was  done  while  he  still  lived.     Fourteen  days 

after  the  storm  of  Jerusalem,  seven  days  after  the  election 

^  Hist.  Nov.  53.  '*  His  dictis,  vii*gun  pastoralem  qnam  numu  tenebat 
tertio  payimento  illisit,  indignationem  spiritoa  sui,  compressis  ezplooo 
mnrmure  labiis  et  dentibus,  palam  otinotis  oetendens.** 

'  lb.  ''Oppido  miratus  est,  sciens  se  nee  bomini  de  re  locntom  fhiase, 
nee  a  se  vel  nllo  saorum,  ut  talia  diceret^  processisse.**  A  little  characteristic 
touch  follows ;  '*  Sedebat  eigo  uti  solebat,  siienter  ansoultans.** 

'  See  above,  p.  606. 

*  Hist.  Nov.  53.  "  Nil  judicii  vel  sabventionis,  pneterquam  quod  dizinna, 
per  Romanum  pnesulem  nacti.' 


\.i »» 
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of  King  Godfrey,  Pope  Urban  died.    The  news  of  his  chap.  iv. 
death  was  brought  to  William  while  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  his  last  warfare  for  Le  Mans.    Let  God's  hate,  he  an-  William's 
swered,  be  upon  him  who  cares  whether  he  be  dead  or  ^  death, 
alive.^     Fourteen  days  after  Urban's  death,  the  hosts  of  Battle  of 

AjEKialoxi. 

Egypt  were  smitten  at  Ascalon ;  and  the  city  which  had  August  la, 
just  been  won  was  again  made  safe.    The  next  day  a  fresh  ^^^' 
Pope  was  chosen,  Paschal,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  long  Paschal 
reign,  had  to  strive  aUke  with  a  Henry  of  Germany  andpo^''*** 
with  a  Henry  of  England.    The  news  of  his  election  was-^^^^^  '3» 
brought  to  William,  and  he  asked  what  manner  of  man  January 
the  new  Pope  might  be.    He  was  told  that  he  was  a  man 
in  many  things  like  Archbishop  Anselm.   "  Then  by  God's  William's 
face,"  said  the  Red  King,  "if  he  be  such  an  one,  he  is  nop^jjij*^ 
good."  But  William  felt  that  his  wished  for  time  was  now  election. 
come.     Now  at  least  there  should  be  no  trouble  about 
acknowledging  Popes  against  his  will.  "  Let  the  Pope  be 
what  he  will,  he  and  his  popedom  shall  not  this  time  come 
over  me  by  little  and  little.     I  have  got  my  freedom 
again,  and  I  will  use  it."^   The  time  fixed  for  the  excom- 
munication passed  unmarked  over  the  head  of  the  living 
Rufus.    But  before  a  full  year  had  passed  from  Paschal's 
election,  the  dead  Rufus  was  excommunicated  by  the 
voice  of  his  own  kingdom. 

We  leave  Anselm  at  Lyons ;  we  shall  meet  him  again 
when  he  comes  back  in  all  honour  to  crown  and  to 
marry  a  king  and  a  queen  who  filled  the  English 
throne  by  the  free  call  of  the  English  people.  Mean- 
while we  must  take  up  the  thread  of  our  story,  and 
see  more  fully  what  has  Been  happening  in  the  other 
lands  which  come  within  the  B.ed  King's  world, 
while  Anselm  was  so  lon&  an^  ^^  wearily  striving  for 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Not.  54^     ^        .  ^iam  ba\>ei^t  qm  iaA©  cxaat." 
«  lb.   "Ego  interim  Hb^^*  P^*  ^us  agwa  c^uod^i^Vn" 
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CHAP.  IT.  righteouBiiesB.  The  tale  of  Normandy,  ibe  tale  of  Jera- 
salem,  bo  far  as  it  concerned  us  to  teU  it,  could  hardly 
be  kept  apart  from  the  tale  of  Anselm.  But  we  have  still 
to  tell  the  tale  of  Scotland,  of  Northumberland,  of  Wales, 
of  France,  above  all  the  tale  of  Maine  and  its  noble 
Count,  during  the  years  through  which  we  have  tracked 
the  history  of  Anselm.  We  have  to  go  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  story  through  which  we  have  just 
passed,  and  to  begin  afresh  while  Bufus  in  his  short  day 
of  penitence  lies  on  his  sick-bed  at  Gloucester. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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